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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  contains  some 
writings  not  found  in  the  edition  of  1822,  and  omits  some  which 
are  there  contained. 

In  this  edition  are  added, 

1.  Tract  on  the  Reverence  due  to  the  Altar;  see  vol.  v. 

p.  317,  and  vol.  i.  p.  aix. 

2.  Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4 ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

In  this  edition  are  omitted, 

1.  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man;")  ,  . 

^    ^,   .    .      ^        ,    .  >  see  vol.  !•  p.  vn. 

2.  Christian  Consolations ; J 

8.  Psalter;  see  vol.  i.  p.  cclviL 


It  remains  for  the  editor  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
friends  who  in  various  ways  have  assisted  him  in  his  work. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  his  undertaking,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Eev.  Alexander  Taylor, 
Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  who  laboured  with 
him  in  verifying  the  author's  references  with  so  much  diligence 
and  success,  that  the  publishers  gladly  committed  to  his  hands  the 


X  ADYSRTISEIIENT. 

last  two  Yolames  of  the  Series^  when  Mr.  Eden,  on  ceasing  to  reside 
io  the  University,  was  unable  to  proceed  with  them  himself. 

The  distribation  of  the  work  then  will  be  as  follows : — For  the 
first  eight  yolames  Mr.  Eden  is  responsible,  thoagh  with  valuable 
assbtance  received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  in  verifjing  the  references  of 
volumes  ii.  to  vii.  The  remaining  two  volumes,  containing  the 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  were  entirely  prepared  by  Mr.  Taylor;  Mr. 
Eden's  share  in  them  consisting  only  in  reading  over  the  sheets  once 
in  their  passage  through  the  press. 

To  enumerate  all  the  other  friends  who  have  assisted  the  editor, 
would  be  impossible;  he  must,  however,  mention  in  particular  the 
Librarians  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Bev.  Edward  Marshall,  late 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  and  John  Kent,  Esq., 
of  Frome.  And  if  in  a  work  extending  over  several  years,  other 
names  have  escaped  him  which  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  mention 
than  the  above,  he  hopes  that  this  apology  will  be  accepted  for  the 
omission. 


The  editions  of  the  several  works  contained  in  this  volome  which 
have  been  collated  for  the  present  publication^  are^  with  the  letters 
used  to  designate  them  in  the  notes^  as  follows : 

T\     •  •    f  I^ndon,  fol.  1651,  A. 
aenis  Dommi,  [j^^^^^^  foi.  igyg.  B. 

Dedication  to  Grammar,  12mo.  1647. 

Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon,  12mo.  1651. 

rLondon,  fol.  1657,  A, 
Discourse  of  Friendship,  <  London,  fol.  1673,  B. 

LLondon,  12mo.  1678,  C. 

Boles  and  Advices  to  Clergy,  London,  fol.  1678. 

Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4.  London,  12mo.  1675. 

Life  of  bp.  Taylor,  London,  8vo.  1822  and  1828. 

Funeral  Sermon,  by  bp.  Rust,  London,  fol.  1678. . 
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BY  JEEEMT  TAYLOR*, 

CHAPLAIN  IN  OBDINART  TO  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST, 
AND  LATE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  DOWN  AND  CONNOR. 


•  [• . .  of  our  late  King. 
By  Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.*     A.] 


THE 
DIVINE  INSTITUTION  AND  NECESSITY 

OF  TUB 

OFFICE   MINISTERIAL. 


SECT.  I. 


1.  When  several  nations  and  differing  religions  have  without 
any  famous  mutual  intercourse  agreed  upon  some  common  rites  and 
forms  of  religion ;  because  one  common  effect  cannot  descend  from 
chance,  it  is  certain  they  come  to  them  by  Beason,  or  Tradition  from 
their  common  parents,  or  by  Imitation ;  something  that  hath  a  com- 
mon influence.  If  reason  be  the  principle,  then  it  is  more  regular 
and  lasting,  and  admits  of  no  other  variety  than  as  some  men  grow 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  reason  ceases.  '  If  tradition  be  the  foimtain, 
then  it  is  not  only  universal,  and  increases  as  the  world  is  peopled, 
but  remains  also  so  long  as  we  retain  reverence  to  our  parents,  or 
that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  wiser  than  our  forefathers.;  But  these 
two  have  produced  customs  and  laws  of  the  highest  obligation  :  for 
whatsoever  we  commonly  call  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  either  a  custom 
of  all  the  world,  derived  from  Noah  or  Adam ;  or  else  it  is  therefore 
done,  because  natural  reason  teaches  us  to  do  it  in  the  order  to  the 
preservation  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 

2.  But  imitation  of  the  customs  of  a  wise  nation  is  something 
less,  and  yet  it  hath  produced  great  consent  in  external  rites  and 
offices  of  religion.  And  since  there  is  in  ceremonies  so  great  indiffer- 
ency,  there  being  no  antecedent  law  to  determine  their  practice,  no- 
thing in  their  nature  to  make  them  originally  necessary,  they  grow 
into  a  custom  or  a  law  according  as  they  are  capable.  For  if  a  wise 
prince  or  governor**,  or  a  nation,  or  a  famous  family,  hath  chosen  rites 
of  common  rehgion,  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  his 
duty,  expressive  of  his  sense,  decent  in  the  expression,  grave  in  the 
form,  or  full  of  ornament  in  their  representment ;  such  a  thing  is 
capable  of  no  greater  reason,  and  needs  no  greater  authority,  but 
hath  been,  and  may  reasonably  enough  be  imitated  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  their  wisdom,  and  disinterested  choice,  who  being  known 
wise  persons,  or  nations,  took  them  first  into  their  religious  offices. 

•  ['prince,  or  a  governor/  A.] 
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8.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  gentiles*  ascd  white  garments  in  their 
holy  offices^  and  the  Christians  thought  it  reasonable  enough  from 
80  united  example  to  do  so  too ;  example  was  reason  great  enough 
for  that.  The  gentile  priests  were  forbid  to  touch  a  dead  body%  to 
eat  leavened  bread  ^  to  mingle  with  secular  employments  during  their 
attendance  in  holy  offices^;  these  they  took  up  from  the  pattern  of 
the  Jews^  and  professed  it  reasonable  to  imitate  a  wise  people  in  the 
rituals  of  their  religion.  The  gentile  priests  used  ring  and  staff  and 
mitre^  saith  Pliilostratus* :  the  primitive  bishops  did  so  too^:  and  in 
the  highest  detestation  of  their  follies  thought  they  might  wisely 
enough  imitate  their  innocent  customs  and  priestly  ornaments^  and 
hoped  they  might  better  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion by  compliance  in  ceremonials^  than  exasperate  them  by  rejecting 
their  ancient  and  innocent  ceremonies :  for  so  the  apostles  invited 
and  enticed  Judaism  into  Christianity^. 

And  TertuUiaa^  complains  of  the  devil's  crafty  who  by  imitating 
the  christian  rites  reconciled  men's  minds  with  that  compliance  to  a 
more  charitable  opinion  of  the  gentile  superstition.  "The  devil,  in- 
tending to  draw  the  professors  of  truth  to  his  own  portion^  or  to  pre- 
serve his  own  in  the  same  fetters  he  first  put  upon  thcm^  imitates  the 
rites  of  our  religion,  adopting  them  into  his  superstition.  He  bap- 
tizes some  of  his  disciples^  ana  when  he  initiates  them  to  the  worship 
of  Mithra^  promises  tliem  pardon  of  sins  by  that  rite;  he  signs  his 
soldiers  in  their  foreheads^  he  represents  the  oblation  of  bread,  and 
introduces  representments  of  the  resurrection,  and  laboriously  gets 
martyrs  to  his  cause.  His  priests  marry  but  once;  he  hath  his 
virgins,  and  his  abstemious  and  continent  followers :  that  what  Chris- 
tians love  and  the  world  commends  in  them,  being  adopted  into  the 
rituals  of  idolatry,  may  allure  some  witli  the  beauty  and  fair  imagery, 
and  abuse  others  with  colour  and  fantastic  faces.'' 
\  4.  And  thus  also  all  wise  men  that  intended  to  persuade  others 
to  their  religion,  did  it  by  retaining  as  much  as  they  innocently  could 
of  the  other,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too  violent,  and  the  per- 
sons be  more  endeared  by  commoir  rites  and  the  relation  and  charity 

*  [See  note  to  toI.  ix.  p.  6D7.]  mittit,  et  sic  adhuc  initiat  Mithne:  rig- 
^  Val.  Max.,  lib.  L  cap.  L  [|  15.] —     nat  illic  in  frontibus  milites  suos;  cele- 

Philostr.  [yit.  ApoIIon.]  lib.  ii.  [aL  iii.      brat  et  panis  oblationem,  et  imaginem 

cap.  0.]  resurrectionis  inducit,  et  sub  gladio  redi- 

*  Dion,  hist.  lib.  liv.  [cap.  28.]  mit  coronain.     Quid  quod  et  summum 

*  A.  Gell.,  lib.  z.  [cap.  15.]  pontificem  in  unis  nuptiis  statuit  ?  Uabet 

*  [  Vit.  Apollon.]  lib.  iii.  [cap.  5.]  et  virgines,  habet  et  continentes  : . .  Qui 

*  [Cf.  vol.  viii.  p.  SO.]  ergo  ipsas  res  de  quibus  sacramenta 
t  [Compare  vol.  ix.  p.  55.]  Christi  administrantur,  tarn  ttmulanter 
^  Dc  praescript  cap.  xl.  [p.  400,  fol.      affectavit  exprimere  in  negotiis  idolola- 

Par.   1598,]     Hujus  sunt  partes  inter-  trise,  utiqua  et  idem  et  eodcm  ingenio 

yertendi  Teritateixi,  qui  ipsas  quoque  res  gestiit,  et  potuit  instnimcnta  quoque  di- 

cacramentorum  divinorum  in   idolorum  vinanim  rerum  et  sanctorum  chrisciano- 

mystcriis  aemulatur.   Tingit  et  ipse  quos-  rum  scnsum  de  sensibus,  verba  de  verbia, 

dam,  utique  credcntes  et  fideles  suos ;  parabolas  de  parabolis,  profanse  et  emulsa 

•xpiationem  delictorum  de  laracro  rcpro-  fidei  attemperare. 
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of  likeness  and  imitation^)  Thus  did  the  church  and  the  synagogue ; 
thus  did  the  gentiles  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Christians;  and  all 
vise  men  did  so. 

5.  The  gentiles  offered  first-fruits  to  their  gods,  and  their  tithes 
to  Hercules^  ^<^P^  vigils  and  anniversaries^,  forbad  marriages  without 
the  consent  of  parents,  and  clandestine  contracts :  these  were  observed 
with  some  variety  according  as  the  people  were  civil  or  learned ;  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  tradition,  or  as  the  thing  was  reason* 
able,  so  these  customs  were  more  or  less  universal. 

6.  But  when  all  wise  people,  nay  when  absolutely  all  the  world 
have  consented  upon  a  rite,  it  cannot  derive  from  a  fountain  lower 
than  the  current,  but  it  must  either  be  a  command  which  Qod  hath 
given  to  all  the  world,  (and  so  Socrates  in  Xenophon^,  Chwd  ai  omnu 
bus  gentibus  observaium  est,  id  non  nisi  a  Deo  sancitum  esse  dicendum 
est;)  or  a  tradition,  or  a  law  descending  from  our  common  parents; 
or  a  reason  deprived  from  the  nature  of  things.  There  cannot  in  the 
world  be  any  thing  great  enough  to  take  away  such  a  rite,  except  an 
express  divine  commandment :  and  a  man  by  the  same  reason  may 
marry  his  nearest  relative,  as  he  may  deny  to  worship  God  by  the 
recitation  of  His  praises  and  excellencies ;.  because  reason  and  a  very 
common  tradition  have  made  almost  all  the  world  consent  in  these 
two  things,  that  we  must  abstain  from  the  mixtures  of  our  nearest 
kindred,  and  that  we  must  worship  Qod  by  recounting  and  declaring 
excellent  things  concerning  Him. 

7.  I  have  instanced  in  two  things  in  which  I  am  sure  to  find  the 
fewest  adversaries,  (I  said,  the  fewest;  for  there  are  some  men  which 
have  lost  all  humanity :)  but  these  two  great  instances  are  not  attested 
with  so  universal  a  tradition  and  practice  of  the  world,  as  this  that  is 
now  in  auestion.  For  in  some  nations  they  have  married  their  sis- 
ters; so  aid  the  magi  among  the  Persians :  ixCywvrai  ol  fidyoi  fi7jTpia'$, 
Koi  ^€A<f>at9  ixCyyvaOav  Oeiiirbv,  says  Tatianus  in  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus%  and  Bardisanes  Syrus  in  Eusebius^.  And  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped Hercules  by  railing  %  and  Mercury  by  throwing  stones  at 
him  P.  But  there  was  never  any  people  but  had  their  priests  and 
presidents  of  religious  rites,  and  kept  holy  things  within  a  mure,  that 
the  people  might  not  approach  to  handle  thp  mysteries :  and  there- 
fore besides  that  it  is  a  recession  from  the  customs  of  mankind,  and 
charges  us  with  the  disrespect  of  all  the  world  (which  is  an  incurious- 
ness  next  to  infinite)  it  is  also  a  doing  against  that  which  all  the 
reason  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  hath  chosen  antecedently,  or 
ex  post  facto,  and  he  must  have  a  strange  understanding  who  is  not 
persuaded  by  that  which  hath  determined  all  the  world. 

■  Cencior.  de  die  natal,  [cap.  I]  "  Strom,  iii.  [cap.  2.] 

^  Sueton.  in  Vespas.  [?  Galba,  c.  4.  "  Lib.  iv.  prap.  evang.  [lege  lib.  vi. 

cf.  vol.  ix.  p.  55.]  Lir.f  decad.  L  lib.  x.  cap.  IQ:] 

[capp.  23  et  40.]  •  [Philostr.    de    imagin.,   lib.    it    in 

1  Lib.  iv.  de  factia  et  diet  Socr.  [cap.  4.  Tbi<Kl.] 

§  19.3  '  [Suidas,  in  toc.  kppimov.l 
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For  religion  cannot  be  at  all  in  communities  of  men  without  some 
to  guide^  to  minister^  to  preserve  and  to  prescribe  the  offices  and 
ministries:  what  can  profane  holy  things  but  that  which  makes 
them  common  f  and  what  can  make  them  common  more  than  when 
common  persons  handle  them^  when  there  is  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  their  ministration  ?  For^  although  places  are  good  accessories 
to  religion,  yet  in  all  religions  thej  were  so  accidental  to  it  that  a 
sacrifice  might  hallow  the  place,  but  the  place  (unless  it  were  natu- 
rally impure)  could  not  desecrate  the  sacrifice :  and  therefore  Jacob 
worshipped  upon  a  stone,  offered  upon  a  turf;  and  the  ark  rested  in 
Obed-Edopfi^s  house,  and  was  holy  in  Dagon's  temple :  and  hills  and 
groves,  fields  and  orchards,  according  to  the  several  customs  of  the 
nations,  were  the  places  of  address :  but  a  common  person  minis- 
tering,  was  so  near  a  circumstance,  and  was  so  mingled  with  the 
action,  that  since  the^  material  part  and  exterior  actions  of  religion 
could  be  acted  and  personated  oy  any  man,  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  left  to  make  it  religious,  but  the  attrectation  of  the  rites  by  a 
holy  person,  A  holy  place  is  something,  a  separate  time  is  some- 
tiling,  a  prescript  form  of  words  is  more,  and  separate  and  solemn 
actions  are  more  yet ;  but  all  these  are  made  common  by  a  common 
person,  and  therefore  without  a  distinction  of  persons  have  not  a 
natural  and  reasonable  distinction  of  solemnity  and  exterior  religion. 

8.  And  indeed  it  were  a  great  disreputation  to  religion,  that  all 
great  and  public  things,  and  every  artifice  or  profitable  science  should 
in  all  the  societies  of  men  be  distinguished  by  professors,  artists,  and 
proper  ministers ;  and  only  religion  should  lie  in  common,  apt  to  be 
bruised  by  the  hard  hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder 
touch  of  undisceming  and  undistinguished  persons :  for  although  the 
light  of  it  shines  to  all,  and  so  far  every  man^s  interest  is  concerned 
in  religion,  yet  it  were  not  handsome  that  every  man  should  take  the 

r  taper  in  his  hand;  and  religion  is  no  more  to  be  handled'  by  all 
men,  than  the  laws  are  to  be  dispensed  by  all  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  obeyed ;  though  both  in  religion  and  the  laws  all  men  have  a 

L  common  interest. 

9.  For  since  all  means  must  have  some  equality  or  proportion 
towards  their  end,  that  they  may  of  their  own  being  or  by  institution 
be  symbolical,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  by  elevated  and  sublimed 
instruments  we  should  be  promoted  towards  an  end  supernatural 
and  divine.  Now  besides  that  of  all  the  instruments  of  distinction, 
the  person  is  the  most  principal  and  apt  for  the  honour  of  religion 
(and  to  make  our  religion  honourable  is  part  of  the  religion  itself)  it 
is  also  apt  for  the  uses  of  it,  such  as  are,  preserving  the  rights,  or- 
dering, decent  ministration,  dispensing  the  laws  of  religion,  judging 
causes,  ceremonies  and  accidents ;  and  he  that  appoints  not  offices' 
to  minister  his  religion,  cares  not  how  it  is  performed ;  and  he  that 

1  ['that'  B.]  Quod  omnea  Ungit  ab  omnibus  tractaii 

'  [Alluding  to  the  common  saying,      debet.   See  vol.  v.  p.  172.]       ■  [Sic  cd.] 
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cares  so  liUle^  will  find  a  great  contempt  pass  upon  it^  and  a  cheap- 
ness meaner  than  of  the  meanest  civil  ofBces ;  and  he  that  is  content 
with  that^  cares  not  how  little  honour  God  receives^  when  he  presents 
to  Him  a  cheap^  a  common^  and  a  dishonourable  religion. 

10.  But  the  very  natural  design  of  religion  forces  us  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons^  in  order  to  the  ministration;  for  besides  that 
every  man  is  not  fit  to  approach  to  God  with  all  his  sardes,  and 
adherent  indispositions;  an  assignment  iu  reason  must  be  made  of 
certain  persons,  whose  calling  must  be  lioly,  and  their  persons  taught 
to  be  holy,  by  such  a  solemn  and  religious  assignment;  that  those 
persons  being  made  higher  than  the  people  by  their  calling  and  re* 
figion,  and  yet  onr  bretnren  in  nature,  may  be  intermedial  between 
Grod  and  the  people,  and  present  to  God  the  people'^s  needs,  and  be 
instrumental  to  the  conveying^  God's  blessing  upon  those  whose  fidu- 
ciaries they  are.  This  last  depends  upon  God's  own  act  and  desig- 
nation, and  therefore  must  afterwards  be  proved  by  testimonies  of  His 
own,  that  He  hath  accepted  such  persons  to  such  purposes ;  but  the 
former  part  we  ourselves  are  taught  by  natural  reason,  by  the  rules 
of  proportion,  by  the  honour  we  owe  unto  religion,  by  the  hopes  of 
our  own  advantages,  and  by  the  distance  between  God  and  us,  to- 
wards which  we  should  thrust  up  persons  as  high  as  they  are  capable. 

I  And  that  all  the  world  hath  done  prudently  in  this,  we  are  confirmed 
by  God's  own  act,  who  knowing  it  was  most  agreeable,  not  only  to 
the  constitution  of  relijpon,  and  of  our  addresses  to  God,  but  to  our 
mere  necessities  also,  did  in  His  glorious  wisdom  send  His  son,  and 
made  Him  apt  to  become  a  mediator  between  Himsdf  and  us,  hjf 
clotliing  Him  with  oar  nature,  and  decking  Him  with  great  partici- 
))ation  of  His  own  excellencies,  that  He  might  do  our  work,  the 
work  of  His  own  human  nature,  and  by  His  great  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom approach  near  to  God's  mercy-seat^  whither  our  imperfections 
and  sins  could  not  have  near  access,  i 

11.  And  this  consideration  is  not  only  cood  reason  but  true 
divinitv,  and  was  a  consideration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  affixed 
to  the  head  of  a  prayer  as  the  reason  of  their  addresses*^  to  God  in  de- 
signing ministers  in  religion.  ''O  Lord  God,  who,  because  man's 
nature  cannot  of  itself  approach  to  Thy  glorious  deity,  hast  appointed 
masters  and  teachers  of  the  same  passions  with  ourselves,  whom 
Thou  hast  placed  in  Thy  throne,"  viz.  in  the  ministry  of  the  king- 
dom, "to  bring  sacrifices  and  oblations  in  behalf  of  Thy  people*," 
&c.  And  indeed  if  the  greatness  of  an  employment  separates  per- 
sons from  the  tmlgus,  either  we  must  think  the  immediate  offices  of 
religiou  and  the  entercourse  with  God  to  be  the  meanest  of  employ- 

*  [*  recoD¥eyiiig'  A.]  $p6irov  ^6cif  riiv  t^s  B€6r^6%  C9v  [ffov 

*  ['address'  A.]  deest,  edd.]   ^wwtyKw^  oh«rlw,  rp  <rfi 

*  'EhxoK  In  ordinat  episa  [foL  vV,  olKwofU^  SfutowoBfU  iifur  ZiMaffKdKovs 
4to.  Venet  1622,  in  litorgg.  enec  torn,  icarairrhaat  r^v  ahif  he4x»rras  Bp^ov  elt 
xvi. ;  alao  in  Goar,  p.  803. J  Kdptc  6  rh  iofoAdptuf  ffoi  9%wUty  iced  vpoff^opiu^ 
$th$  iifUhf,  h  Si&  rh  fi.il  ^{nfwr9cu  r^  ku-  Mp  ndufros.  rov  KaoQ  ff'ovt  &c. 
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ments^  or  the  persons  so  officiating  to  receive  tlieir  estimate  accord- 
ing to  the  excellency  of  their  offices. 

12.  And  thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  gentiles  before 
Christ^s  time^  amongst  whom  they  not  only  separated  persons  for  the 
service  of  their  gods  respectively,  but  chose  the  best  of  men  and  the 
princes  of  the  people  to  officiate  in  their  mysteries,  and  adorned  them 
with  the  greatest  honours  and  special  inmaunities.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  priesthood  was  so  honourable,  that  although  the  expectation 
which  each  tribe  had  of  the  Messias  was  reason  enough  to  make 
them  observe  the  law  of  distinct  marriages,  yet  it  was  permittted  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  marry  with  the  kingly  tribe  of  Judah,  that  they 
also  might  have  the  honour  and  portion  of  the  Measias's  most  glori- 
ous generation ;  and  for  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  it  was  yipas  ^aC^ 
p€Tov,  ovK  My€iov,  dXvfiirtov  fcr^fui,  saith  Philo,  '  a  celestial  honour 
not  an  earthly,  a  heavenly  possession,'  and  it  grew  so  high  and  was 
so  naturalized  into  that  nation  to  honour  their  priests  and  mystic 
persons,  that  they  made  it  the  pretence  of  their  wars,  and  mutinies 
against  their  conquerors.  Honor  sacerdotii  Jirmamentum  potentia 
assumebatur,  saith  Tacitus  ^  speaking  of  their  wars  against  Antiochus ; 
the  honour  of  their  priesthood  was  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and 
the  pretence  of  their  arms ;  and  all  the  greatest  honour  they  could 
do  to  their  priesthood  they  fairly  derived  from  a  divine  precept,  that 
'the  prince,  and  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  synagogue, 
should  go  in  and  out,'  that  is,  should  commence  and  finish  their 
greatest  and  most  solemn  actions, '  at  the  voice  and  command  of  the 
priest/  and  therefore  king  Agrippa  did  himself  honour  in  his  epistle 
to  Caius  CsBsar^  *  I  had  kings  that  were  my  ancestors,  and  some  of 
them  were  high-priests,  which  dignity  they  esteemed  higher  than 
their  royal  purple,  believing  that  priesthood  to  be  greater  than  the 
kingdom,  as  God  is  greater  than  men.' 

13.  And  this  great  estimate  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion  de- 
rived itself  &oro  the  Jews  unto  their  enemies  the  Philistines,  that 
dwelt  upon  their  skirts;  insomuch  that  in  the  hill  of  God  where 
there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines*,  there  was  also  a  college  of 
the  prophets  newly  instituted  by  Samuel  (from  whom  because  he  was 
their  founder  S.  Peter  7  reckoned  the  ordinary  descent  from  Samuel) 
unharmed  and  undisturbed,  though  they  were  enemies  to  the  nation ; 
and  when  David  fled  from  Saul,  he  came  to  Naioth'  where  the  pro- 
phets dwelt,  and  thought  to  take  sanctuary  there,  knowing  it  was 
a  privileged  place ;  there  it  was  where  Saul's  messengers,  and  Saul 
himself,  turned  prophets,  that  they  might  estimate  the  place  and  pre- 
serve its  privilege,  himself  becoming  one  of  their  society. 

*  [Hist  ▼.  8.1  ovr^  irol  fiatriK^lai  hpcoa^v,     [Philo, 

*  ndmrwv  Kci  irpoy6pMf  fiaffiX4wy  f\a-  de  virt.  &c.,  torn.  iL  p.  686,  ed.  Mangey.] 
XOP,  &v  ol  vK^iovs  iKiyotrro  ipxup*Ts,         *  [1  Sam.  x.  5,  10.] 

rift^  0cunKticaf  rifs  Upnaivris  iv  Stttr4p^  T  [Acts  iiL  24.] 

ri^ei  ri9tfi€roit  Kcd  yofti^oin-ft  t<ri^  Oths         '  [1  Sam.  xix.  18.] 
hvBp^wv  Zw^p€t  Karii  rh  Kpurrov,  roc- 
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14.  For  this  was  observed  amongst  all  nations,  that  besides  the 
band  of  humanity  forbidding  soldiers  to  touch  unarmed  people,  as 
by  all  religions  and  all  nations  priests  ever  were,  the  very  sacredness 
of  their  persons  should  exempt  them  from  violence,  and  the  cliances 
or  insolencics  of  war.  Thus  the  Cretians  did  to  their  priests,  and  to 
the  Karaxavrai,  the  persons  who  were  appointed  for  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  same  with  KoirMrai  or  Jbssarii  in  the  primitive  church; 
no  soldiers  durst  touch  them;  they  had  the  privilege  of  religion, 
the  immunity  of  priests, 

Ho8  qua  necabant  non  erant  pur»  manus ; 

and  therefore  it  grew  up  into  a  proverb,  when  they  intended  to  ex- 
press a  most  destructive  and  unnatural  war,  ovSk  irvptpopos  l\€C<f>(hi\ 
'not  so  much  as  the  priests  that  carried  fire  before  the  army  did 
escape  /  the  same  with  that  in  Homer^  in  the  case  of  messengers, 

"Aipoppoy  irporl  4<m;'— 

'not  SO  much  as  a  messenger  returned  into  the  city:'  these  were 
sacred,  and  therefore  exempt  persons ;  and  so  were  the  JElei  among 
the  Grecians,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  safe  from  the  hostility  of  a 
professed  enemy ;  the  same  which  was  observed  amongst  the  Bomans, 

■  Qnia  homo  est  tanta  confidentia 
Qui  sacerdotem  aiideat  yiolare  ? — 


At  magno  cum  malo  suo  fecit  hercule  *. 

But  this  is  but  one  instance  of  advantage. 

15.  The  gentiles  having  once  separated  their  priests,  and  afiSxed 
them  to  the  ministries  of  religion,  thought  nothing  great  enough 
either  to  express  the  dignity  of  their  employment,  or  good  enough  to 
do  honour  to  their  persons ;  and  it  is  largely  discoursed  of  by  Cicero**, 
in  the  case  of  the  Boman  augurs.  Maximum  autcm  et  prastaniissu 
mum  in  republica  jus  est  augurum,  et  cum  auctoritate  conjunctnm ; 
neque  vero  hoc  qum  sum  ipse  augur  ita  sentio,  sed  quia  sic  existimare 
nos  est  necesse;  quid  enim  majus  esty  si  de  jure  qucsrimus,  quam 
posse  a  summis  imperils  et  summis  poUstatihus  comitiatus  et  concilia 
vet  instituta  dimittere  vel  habita  rescindere?  quid  magnificentiua 
quam  posse  decernere  ut  magistratu  se  abdicent  consules;  quid  re* 
ligiosius  quam  cum  populo,  cum  plehe  agendi  jus  aut  dare  axU  non 
dare?  It  was  a  vast  power  these  men  had,  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  greatest  honour  :  they  had  power  of  bidding  and  dissolving 
public  meetings,  of  indicting  solemnities  of  religion ;  just  as  the 
christian  bishops  had  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity;  they  com- 
manded public  fasts,  at  their  indiction  only  they  were  celebrated; 

•  [Herod,  viii  6. — Philo,  de  vit  Mos.,         «  Plautua,  in  Rudent  [act  iii.  oc.  2. 
lib.  i.  torn.  IL  p.  109.    Cf.  Xcnox>h.  dc      31.] 

Laccdeem.  repubL  xiii.  2.1  '  De  legg.,  lib.  ii  [cap.  12.  torn.  liL 

*  liiad.  /i'.  [74.1    Videl  Ub.  Eustatb.      p.  147.] 
[sdL  in  II  o'.  p.  83.] 
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Bene  autem  quod  ei  epUeopi  univerea  pkU  mandari*  jejunia  asso- 
lent ;  turn  dico  de  industria  stlpiitm  conferendarum,  ut  veslra  cap- 
tura  est,  sed  interdum  et  ex  aliqua  soUieitudinis  ecclenastiea  causa  ^, 
Tlie  bishops  also  called  public  conventions  ecclesiastical^  Agunturpra- 
eepta  per  Oraciae  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  univcreis  ecclcsiis, 
per  qua  et  altiora  quaqm  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ipsa  reprasenta- 
tio  totius  nominis  christiani  magna  veneratione  celebraturK  It  was 
so  in  all  religions ;  the  antistites,  the  presidents  of  rites^  and  guides 
of  consciences^  liad  great  immissions  and  influences  into  the  repubhc 
and  communities  of  men,  and  they  verified  the  saying  of  Tacitus**, 
Deum  munere  summum  pontificum  etiam  summum  Aominum  esse, 
non  amulationit  non  odio,  aut  privatis  affectionibus  obnoxium.  The 
chief  priest  was  ever  the  chief  man,  and  free  from  the  envies,  and 
scorns,  and  troubles  of  popular  peevishness  and  contumacy;  and  that 
I  may  use  the  expression  of  Tacitus*,  Utque  glisceret  dignatio  sacer- 
dotum  (for  all  the  great  traverses  of  the  republic  were  in  their  dis* 
posing)  atque  ipsii  promptior  animus  foret  ad  capessendas  caremo- 
niasj  the  veiy  lower  institutions  of  their  religion  were  set  up  with 
the  marks  of  special  laws  and  privileges ;  insomuch  tliat  the  seat  of 
the  empress  in  the  theatre  was  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

16.  But  the  highest  had  all  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them,  till 
their  honours  were  as  sublimed  as  their  functions.  Amongst  the 
'  Ethiopians''  the  priests  gave  laws  to  their  princes,  and  they  used 
their  power  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  their  kings,  till  they  were  justly 
removed;  among  the  Egyptians Hhe  priests  were  their  judges;  so 
they  were  in  Athens,  for  the  Areopagitcs  were  priests'";  and  the 
Druids  among  the  Gauls"  were  judges  of  murder,  of  titles  of  lands, 
of  bounds  and  inheritances ;  magno  apud  eos  sunt  Aonore,  nam  fere 
de  omniius  conlroversiis  pudlicis  privatisque  constUuunt;  and  for  the 
mogi  of  Persia  and  India,  Strabo  reports,  iK^lvovs  (rvvwai  rols  av- 
ToOi  ^a(n\€va-iVt  v<f)7}yoviiivov9  ra  irfpl  tovs  ^eovy,  m  rohs  fiAyovs 
TOLs  Uipa-ais,  they  '  conversed  with  kings,'  meaning,  they  were  their 
counsellors  and  guides  of  their  consciences.  And  Herodotus  in  Eu- 
stathius®  tells  us  of  the  rdy/xa  n  OcXov  iv  Ackipois,  ol  0€OTrp6iTot>, 
'  the  divine  order  of  prophets  or  priests  in  Delphos,'  iaiTovvro  fxerh 
T&v  Pacn,\i(av  [ra  brjfi6(na,']  '  they  did  eat  of  the  public  provisions 
together  with  kings/  By  these  honours  thqr  gave  testimony  of  their 
religion,  not  only  separating  certain  persons  for  the  service  of  their 
temples,  but  also  separating  their  condition  from  the  impurities  and 
the  contempt  of  the  world ;  as  knowing  that  they  who  were  to  con- 

*  [sic  ed.]  '  ^lian.  yar.  hist,  lib.  xiy.  o.  S4.  [p. 
'  TertuU.  [de  jejun.]  adr.  psychicot.      977.] 

[cap.  xiii.  fol.  Par.  1598.]  ■"  JosepK  antiq.»  lib.  zW.  c  16.  [a1. 

»  [ibid.]  c.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  628.] 

^  Lib.  iii.  annaL  [cap.  58.]  **  Cssar,  comm.  de  bello  gall.,  lib.  vi. 

I  Lib.  iv.  annal.  [cap.  16.]  [c.  IS.] 

*  Strab.  geogr.  lib.  xvii.  [p.  1168  et         •  Eustatlu  in  Horn.  11.  a',  [p.  42.  lin. 
passim.]  7.] 
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verse  with  their  gods,  were  to  be  elevated  from  the  common  condition 
of  men  and  vulgar  miseries. 


*  as  soon  as  I  was  made  a  priest  of  Ideean  Jupiter  all  my  garments 
were  white,  and  I  declined  to  converse  with  mortals.'  Nova  sortis 
oportet  ilium  esse  qui  jubenie  deo  canal,  said  Seneca,  '  he  had  need 
be  of  a  distinct  and  separate  condition  that  sings  to  the  honour,  and 
at  the  command  of  God.'  Thus  it  was  among  the  Jews  and  heathens. 


SECT.  IT. 

1.  Now  if  christian  religion  should  do  otherwise  than  all  the 
world  hath  done,  either  it  must  be  because  the  rites  of  Christianity 
are  of  no  mystery  and  secret  dispensation,  but  common  actions  of  an 
ordinary  address,  and  cheap  devotion ;  or  else  because  we  undervalue 
all  religion,  that  is,  because  indeed  we  have  nothing  of  it :  the  first 
is  dishonourable  to  Christianity,  and  false  as  its  greatest  enemy ;  the 
second  is  shame  to  us;  and  both  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural, 
that  if  we  separate  not  certain  persons  for  the  ministries  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  confess  we  have  the  worst  religion,  or  that  we  are 
the  worst  of  men. 

2.  But  let  us  consider  it  upon  its  proper  grounds.  When  Christ 
had  chosen  to  Himself  twelve  apostles,  and  was  drawing  now  to  the 
last  scene  of  His  life,  He  furnished  them  with  commissions  and 
abilities  to  constitute  and  erect  a  church,  and  to  transmit  such 
powers  as  were  apt  for  its  continuation  and  perpetuity.  And  there- 
fore to  the  apostles  in  the  capacity  of  church  officers  He  made  a 
promise,  'that  He  would  be  with  them  to^  the  end  of  the  world'/ 
they  might  personally  be  with  Him  until  the  end  of  tho  world,  but 
He  could  not  be  here  with  them,  who  after  a  short  course  run,  was 
to  go  hence  'and  be  no  more  seen :'  and  therefore  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  promise,  it  is  necessaiy  that  since  the  promise  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  to  them  as  the  ministers  of  the 
benefit,  so  long  as  the  benefit  was  to  be  dispensed,  so  long  they  were 
to  be  succeeded  to,  and  therefore  assisted  by  the  holy  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the*  glorious  promise :  Ov  ijlSvois  hi  rots  iirocrToKois  tovto 
iyniayeroy  rh  avveXvai  avroty,  &AA2t  koL  ttcutw  &tt\&s  rots  avTov 
fioBrjTais'  oxf  yhp  brjirov  ol  &Tr6crTokoL  &xpt  rrjs  avvrekeCas  l[i€KKop 
C>]v'  Kot  fi\uv  civv  KoL  rots  /xcd'  ^juios  vTtio^Mai  rovro'  '  not  only  to 

'  Porphyr.  citat  ex  Eurip.  [Cretens.  '  [Matt  xxriii.  20.] 

in  lib.]  iv.  ir«pl  iirox^j.  [cap.  19.]  •  ['that'  A.] 

«  [*  until'  A.] 
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the  apostles,  but  absolutely  and  indefinitely  to  all  Christ's  disciples, 
their  successors.  He  promised  to  abide  for  ever,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world,  to  the  whole  succession  of  the  clergy  /  so 
Theophylact"  upon  this  place. 

8.  And  if  we  consider  what  were  the  power  and  graces  Jesus  com- 
mitted to  the  dispensation  of  the  apostles,  such  as  were  not  tem- 
porary, but  lasting,  successive,  and  perpetual,  we  must  also  conclude 
the  ministry  to  be  perpetual. 

I.  I  instance  first  in  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  eemit- 
TiNG  and  KETAiNiNG  SINS,  wliich  Christ  gave  them  together  with  His 
breathing  on  them  the  holy  Spirit,  and  a  legation,  and  a  special 
commission,  as  appears  in  S.John*;  which  power,  what  sense  so- 
ever it  admits  of,  could  not  expire  with  the  persons  of  the  apostles, 
unless  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  had  no  discipline  or  govern- 
ment, no  scandals  to  be  removed,  no  weak  persons  offended,  no  cor^ 
rupt  members  to  be  cut  off,  no  heretics  rejectfed,  no  sins,  or  no 
pardon ;  and  that  were  more  a"  heresy  than  that  of  the  Novatians ; 
for  they  only  denied  this  ministry  in  some  cases,  not  in  all ;  saying, 
priestly  absolution  was  not  fit  to  be  dispensed  to  them  who  in  time 
of  persecution  had  sacrificed  to  idols.  0cov  yhp  etvcu.  rrj^  i^ova-Cas 
fiovov  ?A.ey€,  Kcd  ovk  UpioDV,  'JTpvTav€V€iv  tovtois  t^v  &(j>€(rw  ^.  Tot;- 
TOLs,  '  to  these'  only,  pardon  is  to  be  dispensed  without  the  ministry 
of  the  priest,  'to  these'  who  were  fAera  rh  pdTma-fm  litiOvfravr^s, 
'sacrificers,'  and  mingled  'the  table  of  the  Lord  with  the  table  of 
devils.'  Against  other  sinners  they  were  not  so  severe.  But  how- 
ever, so  long  as  that  distinction  remains,  of  'sins  unto  death'  and 
'sins  not  unto  death,'  there  are  a  certain  sort  of  sins  which  are 
remediable,  and  cognoscible,  and  judicable,  and  a  power  was  dis- 
pensed to  a  distinct  sort  of  persons  to  remit  or  retain  those  sins ; 
which  therefore  must  remain  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  that  is,  with 
their  persons  first,  and  then  with  the  ol  ^k  hiaho^s,  with  'their 
successors;'  because  the  church  needs  it  for  ever;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  power,  that  by  relating  to  the  present  and  temporaiy 
occasion  did  insinuate  its  short  life  and  speedy  expiration. 

4.  In  execution  of  this  power  and  pursuance  of  this  commission 
for  which  the  power  was  given,  the  apostles  went  forth,  and  all  they 
upon  whom  this  signature  passed,  ots  rh  irrci5/xa  ro  &yiov  IOcto  ds 
h(.aKovC(w  TovTTjv,  executed  this  power  in  appropriation  and  distinct 
ministry :  it  was  the  sword  of  their  proper  ministry ;  and  S.  Paul* 
does  almost  exhibit  his  commission  and  reads  the  words  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  and  does  highly  verify  the  parts  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  argument ;  "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
Clirist  Jesus,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;'' 


•  [p.  185  B.]  ^  Vide  SocraL,  lib.  L  cap.  7.,[^  c*P« 

«  [John  XX.  21.  ]  10.]— Sozoin.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  [?  cap.  22.] 

"  [*a  more*  A.J  *  [2  Cor.  v.  18  sq.] 
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and  it  follows,  "now  then  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ/'  Tlie 
ministry  of  reconciliation  is  an  appropriate  ministry ;  it  is  '  committed 
to  us ;'  '  we  are  embassadors/  it  is  appropriate  by  virtue  of  Christ's 
mission  and  legation.  He  '  hath  given  to  us/  He  hath  made  and 
deputed  certain  embassadors  whom  He  hath  sent  upon  the  message 
and  ministry  of  reconcilement;  which  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
words  of  His  commission  before  recorded,  John  xz.  21. 

5.  And  that  this  also  descended  lower  we  have  the  testimony  of 
S.  James^  who  advises  the  sick  person  '  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  that  they  may  pray  over  him  /  tliat  they  may  anoint  him, 
that  in  that  society  there  may  be  confession  of  sins  by  the  clinic  or 
sick  person,  and  that  after  these  preparatives,  and  in  this  ministry, 
his  sins  may  be  forgiven  him.  Now  that  this  power  fell  into  suc- 
cession, this  instance  proves :  for  the  elders  were  such  who  had  not 
the  commission  immediately  from  Christ,  but  were  fierayeviarepoi, 
they  were  fathers  of  the  people,  but  sons  of  the  apostles ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  certain  the  power  was  not  personal,  and  merely  apostohcal, 
but  derived  upon  others  by  such  a  communication  as  gives  evidence 
the  power  was  to  be  succeeded  in.  And  when  went  it  out  ?  when 
the  anointing  and  miraculous  healing  ceased  P  There  is  no  reason 
for  that.  For  forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  a  thing  visible,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  to  confirm  the  faith  and 
Christianity  first,  and  after  its  work  was  done  return  to  God  that  gave 
it;  neither  could  it  be  only  of  present  use  to  the  church,  but  as 
.  eternal  and  lasting  as  sin  is :  and  therefore  there  could  be  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  tiling  to  make  it  so  much  as  suspicious,  it  was 
presently  to  expire. 

To  which  also  I  add  tliis  consideration,  that  the  holy  Ghost  which 
was  to  enable  the  apostles  in  the  precise  office  apostolical,  as  it  was 
an  office  extraordinary,  circumstantionate,  definite,  and  to  expire,  aU 
that  was  promised  should  descend  upon  them  after  Christ's  ascension, 
and  was  verified  in  Pentecost ;  for  to  that  purpose  to  bring  all  things 
to  their  mind,  all  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  all  that  was  necessary  of 
His  life  and  miracles,  and  a  power  from  above  \o  enable  them  to 
speak  boldly  and  learnedly,  and  with  tongues,  all  that  besides  the 
other  parts  of  ordinary  power  was  given  them  ten  days  after  the 
Ascension.  And  therefore  the  breathing  the  holy  Ghost  upon  the 
apostles  in  the  octaves  of  the  Eesurrection,  and  this  mission  with 
such  a  power,  was  their  ordinary  mission,  a  sending  them  as  ordinary 

f)astors  and  curates  of  souls,  with  a  power  to  govern,  (binding  and 
oosing  can  mean  no  less ;  and  they  were  the  words  of  the  promise ;) 
with  a  power  to  minister  reconciliation,  (for  so  S.Paul  expounds 
remitting  and  retaining;)  which  two  were  the  great  hinges  of  the 
gospel,  the  one  to  invite  and  collect  a  church,  tne  other  to  govern 
it ;  the  one  to  dispense  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world,  the  other 
to  keep  them  in  capacities  of  enjoying  it.    For  since  the  holy  Ghost 

T  [chap.  T,  14.] 
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was  now  actually  given  to  these  purposes  here  expressed,  and  yet  in 
order  to  all  their  extraordinaries  and  temporary  needs  was  promised 
to  descend  after  this,  there  is  no  collection  from  hence  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  conclude  all  this  to  be  part  of  their  commission  of 
ordinary  apostleship,  to  which  the  ministers  of  religion  were  in  all 
ages  to  succeed.  In  attestation  of  all  which,  who  please  may  see  the 
united  testimony  of  8.  Cyril^  S.  Chrysostom^  8.  Ambrose',  8.  Ore* 
gory%  and  the  author  of  the  questions  of  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
ment^  who  unless  by  their  calling  shall  rather  be  called  persons  iu- 
teressed^,  than  by  reason  of  their  famous  piety  and  integrity  shall  be 
accepted  as  competent,  are  a  very  credible  and  fair  representment  of 
this  truth,  and  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  Christ  gave 
this  power  to  the  apostles  for  themselves  and  their  successors  for 
ever;  and  that  therefore  as  Christ  in  the  first  donation,  so  also  some 
churches  in  the  tradition  of  that  power  used  the  same  form  of  words, 
intending  the  collation  of  the  same  power,  and  separating  persons 
for  the*  work  of  that  ministry. — I  ena  this  with  the  counsel  8.  Au- 
gustine* gives  to  all  public  penitents,  Feniat  ad  antistiUd,  per  quas 
Ulis '  in  ecclesia  claves  minisirantur,  et , ,  a  praposiiis  Mcrarum  ae* 
cipiant'  iatisfactionia  sua  tnodum,  'let  them  come  to  the  presidents 
of  religion  by  whom  the  keys  are  ministered,  and  from  the  governors 
of  holy  things  let  them  receive  those  injunctions  which  shall  ezer* 
cise  and  signify  their  repentance/ 


SECT.   III. 

1.  II.  The  second  power  I  instance  in  is  preaching  the  gospel  : 
for  which  work  He  not  only  at  first  designed  apostles,  but  others  also 
were  appointed  for  the  same  work  for  ever,  to  all  generations  of  the 
church.  This  commission  was  signed  immediately  before  Christ's 
ascension;  "All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  vou;  and  lo  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  worldf."  First,  Christ  declared  His  own 
commission,  '  all  power'  is  given  Him  into  His  hand ;  He  was  now 
made  king  of  all  the  creatures',  and  prince  of  the  catholic  church ; 
and  therefore  as  it  concerned  His  care  and  providence  to  look  to  His 
cure  and  flock,  so  He  had  power  to  make  deputations  accordingly. 

«  [S.  Cyrill.  Alex.]  in  Joan.  xx.  [lib.  append,  col.  84  B.J 
xii.  torn.  iv.  p.  1101.]  «  ['interest'  A.] 

y  Ibid,  [bc  in  Joan.  xx.  horn.  IxxxvL  <*  rthat*  B.] 

al.  Ixxxv.  S  8  sq. — torn.  viij.  p.  616,  7.]  •  [Semi,  cccli.  de  poenit  §  9. — ^tom. 

■  [Pseudo-Ambros.]  in  1  Tim.iv.fver.  v.  col.  1359  C] 
H. — torn,  ii  append,  col.  298  B,  C.J  '  [lege*  *illi/  ' sacramentorum  acci- 


•  In  evang  [lib.  iL]  horn.  xxri.  [§  4 sq.  ]      pint.* ] 

^  QuttBt  zxxix.  [leg.  xciii.^tom.  iii         '  [Matt  xxviil  18  sqq.J 
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''  Qo  ye  therefore/'  implying  that  the  sending  them  to  this  purpose 
was  an  issue  of  His  power,  either  because  the  authorizing  certain 
persons  was  an  act  of  power^  or  else  because  the  making  them  doc- 
tors of  the  church  and  teachers  of  the  nations  was  a  placing  them  in 
an  emineBcy  above  their  scholars  and  converts^  and  so  also  was  an 
emanation  of  that  power  which  derived  upon  Christ  from  His  Father, 
from  Him  descended  upon  the  apostles.    And  the  wiser  persons  of 
the  world  have  always  understood,  that  a  power  of  teaching  was  a 
presidency  and  authority;  for  since  all  dominion  is  naturally  founded, 
in  the  understanding;  although  civil  government  accidentally,  and 
by  inevitable  public  necessity,  relies  upon  other  titles,  yet  where  the 
greatest  understanding  and  power  of  teaching  is,  there  is  a  natural 
pre-eminence  and  superiority,  eatenns,  that  is  according  to  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  excellency ;  and  therefore  in  the  instance  of  8.  raul 
we  are  taught  the  style  of  the  court,  and  disciples  'sit  at  the  feet'  of 
their  mast^,  as  he  did  at  the  feet  of  his  tutor  Gamaliel,  which  im- 
plies duty,  submission,  and  subordination ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  highest 
of  any  kind,  not  only  because  it  is  founded  upon  nature,  but  because 
it  is  a  submission  of  the  most  imperious  faculty  we  have,  even  of  that 
faculty  which,  when  we  are  removed  from  our  tutors,  is  submitted  to 
none  but  God;  for  no  man  hath  power  over  the  understanding 
faculty;  and  therefore  so  long  as  we  are  under  tutors  and  instructors, 
we  give  to  them  that  duty  in  the  succession  of  which  claim  none  can 
succeed  but  God  himself,  because  none  else  can  satisfy  the  under- 
standing but  He. 

2.  Now  then  because  the  apostles  were  created  doctors  of  all  the 
world,  ioe  ipso  they  had  power  given  them  over  the  understandings 
of  their  disciples,  and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with  an  iiifalliblo 
spirit,  and  grew  to  be  so  authentic  that  their  determination  was  the 
last  address  of  all  enquiries  in  questions  of  Christianity :  and  although 
they  were  not  absolute  lords  of  their  faith  and  understandings,  as 
their  Lord  was,  yet  they  had,  under  God,  a  supreme  care  and  pre- 
sidency, to  order,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  and  to  satisfy  their  under- 
standings; and  those  whom  they  sent  out  upon  the  same  errand, 
according  to  the  proportion  and  excellency  of  their  spirit,  had  also  a 
degree  of  superiority  and  eminency;  ana  therefore  they  who  were 
K<yin£vT€s  iv  didao-KoX^^,  'labourers  in  the  word  and  doctrine,'  were 
also  irpo€fn&T€s  itp^a-pvTepoi,  'presbyters  that  were  presidents  and 
rulers'  of  the  church ;  and  this  eminency  is  for  ever  to  be  retained 
according  as  the  unskilfulncss  of  the  disciple  retains  him  in  the  form 
of  catechumens ;  or  as  the  excellency  of  the  instructor  still  keeps  the 
distance;  or  else,  as  the  office  of  teaching  being  orderly  and  re- 
gularly assigned  makes  a  legal,  political,  and  positive  authority,  to 
which  aU  those  persons  are  for  order's  sake  to  submit,  who  possibly 
in  respect  of  their  personal  abilities  might  be  exempt  &om  that 
authority. 
S.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  learning  amongst  wise  persons  is 
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esteemed  a  title  of  nobility  and  secular  eminency :  Ego  quid  aliud 
mnnificcntuB  adAidere  poiui,  quam  studia,  tti  sic  dixerim,  in  umbra 
edncala,  e  quiius  claritndo  venil,  said  Seneca  to  Nero**.  And  Aris- 
totle^ and  A.  Gellius^  affirm,  that  not  only  excellency  of  extraction^ 
or  great  fortunes,  but  learning  also  makes  noble;  Cireum  nndiqtte 
iedeniibHi  muUis  docirina,  ant  genere,  aut  fortuna  nobilihi^  viris: 
and  therefore  the  lawyers^  say,  that  if  a  legacy  be  given  pauperi 
nobili,  the  executors,  if  they  please,  may  give  it  to  a  'doctor/  I 
only  make  this  use  of  it,  that  they  who  are  by  public  designation 
appointed  to  teach,  are  also  appointed  in  some  sense  to  govern  them : 
and  if  learning  itself  be  a  fair  title  to  secular  opinion,  and  advantages 
of  honour,  then  they  who  are  professors  of  learning,  and  appointed 
to  be  public  teachers,  are  also  set  above  their  disciples  as  far  as  the 
chair  is  above  the  area  or  floor,  that  is,  in  that  very  relation  of 
teachers  and  scholars :  and  therefore  among  the  heathen  the  priests 
who  were  to  answer  de  mysteriis,  sometimes  bore  a  sceptre. 

Upon  which  verse  of  Homer  Eustathius™  observes,  oi^fjtccoi;  bi  /Scuru 
Xcfcs  Ko2  X(fya>i;  Kal  bCicqs  rb  aKrJTrrpov  fjv,  '  the  sceptre  was  not  only 
an  ensign  of  a  king,  but  of  a  judge  and  of  a  prophet;  it  signified  a 
power  of  answering  in  judgment,  and  wise  sentences/  This  discourse 
was  occasioned  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  illative,  ''  All  power  is  given 
Me,  go  ye  therefore  and  teach;''  and  it  concludes,  that  the  'autho- 
rity' of  preaching  is  more  than  the  '  faculty,'  that  it  includes  power 
and  presidency,  that  therefore  a  separation  of  persons  is  ex  adun- 
danti  inferred,  unless  order  and  authority  be  also  casual,  and  that  all 
men  also  mav  be  governors  as  well  as  preachers. 

4.  Now  that  here  was  a  plain  sej)aration  of  some  persons  for  this 
ministry,  I  shall  not  need  to  prove  by  any  other  argument  besides 
the  words  of  the  commission;  save  only  that  this  may  be  added, 
that  here  was  more  necessary  than  a  commission;  great  abilities, 
special  assistances,  extraordinary  and  divine  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that  these  abilities  were 
separations  enough  of  the  persons,  and  designation  of  the  officers. 
But  this  may  possibly  become  the  difficulty  of  the  question:  for 
M'hen  the  apostles  had  filled  the  world  with  the  sermons  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  the  holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  plentiful  maimer, 
then  was  the  prophecy  of  Joel®  fulfilled,  '  old  men  dreamed  dreams, 
and  young  men  saw  visions,  and  sons  and  daughters  did  prophesy/ 
Now  the  case  was  altered;  and  the  disciples  themselves  start  up 
doctors,  and  women  prayed  and  prophesied,  and  Priscilla  sat  in  the 

»»  Apud  Taciturn,    [annaL]   Hb.  viii.  1562.]— Baldua    in  1,   'Ncmini,*    Cod. 

[leg.  xiv.  53.]  [lib.  ii.  tit.  7.]  de  advoc  divers,  judic, 

*  Lib.  iv.  polit  [c.  4.]  [torn.  L  fo.  115  g;  fol.  Lugd.  1545.] 

k  Lib.  xix.  c.  10.  [p.  851.]  "»  [Horn.  il.  o°  15.] 

»  Barthol.  in  1.  •  Judices.'  Cod.,  lib.  xii.  ■  [p.  19.] 

[at  l]  de  dignit   [p.  946,  fol.  BaaU.  •  [chap.  ii.  28.] 
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chair  with  her  husband  Aquila,  and  ApoUos  sat  at  their  feet;  and 
now  all  was  common  again :  and  therefore  although  the  commission 
went  oat  first  to  the  apostles;  yet^  when  by  miracle  God  dispensed 
great  gifts  to  the  laity,  and  to  women.  He  gave  probation  that  He 
intended  that  all  should  prophesy  and  preach,  lest  those  gifts  should 
be  to  no  purpose.     This  must  be  considered. 

5.  a)  These  gifts  were  miraculous  verifications  of  the  great  promise 
of  the  Father,  of  sending  the  holy  Ghost ;  and  that  all  persons  were 
capable  of  that  blessing  in  their  several  proportions,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity did  descend  firom  Gbd,  were  ex  abundanti  proved  by  those 
extra-regular  dispensations :  so  that  here  is  purpose  enough  signified, 
although  they  be  not  used  to  infer  an  indistinction  of  officers  in  this 
nunistry. 

6.  p)  These  gifts  were  given  extra-regularly,  but  yet  with  some  dif- 
ference of  persons :  for  ul  did  not  prophesy,  nor  all  interpret,  nor 
all  sneak  with  tongues :  they  were  but  a  few  that  did  all  this :  we 
find  but  the  daughters  of  one  man  only,  and  Priscilla,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  Jews,  that  ever  did  prophesy,  of  the  women :  and  of 
lay-men  I  rememb^  not  one,  but  Aquila  and  Agabus :  and  these 
will  be  but  too  strait  an  argument  to  blend  a  whole  order  of  men 
in  a  popular  and  vulgar  indiscrimination. 

7.  y)  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authority  to  those  who  had 
them,  and  no  other  commission,  to  speak  in  public.  And  therefore 
8.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the  church,  and  yet  it  was 
not  denied  but  some  of  them  might  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Speaking  in  the  church  was  part  of  an  ordinary  power,  to  which  not 
only  ability  but  authority  also  and  commission  are  required.  That  was 
clearly  one  separation ;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  employ- 
ment^ no  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministry  of  preaching.  And  by  this 
we  may  take  speedier  account  concerning  deaconesses  in  the  primi- 
tive church;  Be  diaconieea  ego  Barihohmaue  dispono;  o  episcope, 
mponee  ei  manus  praeentiius  presbyterie,  diaconis  et  diaconims,  ei 
dices,  Beipiee  super  hanefamvlam  ^m;  so  it  is  in  the  Constitutions 
apostoUcfd  under  the  name  of  8.  ClementP :  by  which  it  should  seem 
they  were  ordained  for  some  ecclesiastical  ministry;  which  is  also 
more  credible  by  those  words  of  Tertullian^,  Quanta  igitur  et  qua 
in  ecclesiis  ardinari  solmU ',  gua  Deo  nubere  mcUuerunt  ?  And  Sozo- 
men'  teUs  of  Olympias,  Hanc  enim,  cum  genere  esset  nobilissimo, 
guampis  juvenculam  ex  quo  vidua /acta  erat,  quia  exprascripto  ec- 
elesia  egregie  philosopkatwr,  in  ministram  Nectarius  ordinat:  and  such 
a  one  it  was  whom  8.  Basil*  called  impollutam  sacerdotem.  What- 
soever these  deaconesses  could  be,  they  could  not  speak  in  public, 
unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  apostoUcal  rule  given  to  the  Corin- 

r  Lib.  y'm.  c.  2S.  [al.  19  sq.l  solcDt/  ed.] 

4  In  exhort,  ad  CMtitatem.  [ad  fin.  p.         ■  LiK  iv.  [leg.  riii.]  eap.  9. 
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ihiaii  and  Ephesian  churches.  And  therefore  thoagh  Oljmpias  was 
an  excellent  person,  yet  she  was  no  preacher;  she  was  a  philosopher^ 
not  in  her  discourse,  but  in  her  manner  of  living  and  belieTiiig: 
phUoiopkata  ex  eccUiue  praseriplo,  and  that  could  not  be  by  preach- 
ing :  but  these  deaconesses  after  the  apostolical  age»  were  the  same 
with  the  KomQacn  Iv  Kvpiif,  the  good  women  that  did  domestic 
offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity  of  the  churches  iu  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  such  a  one  was  Phoebe  of  Cencbrea :  but  they 
were  not  admitted  to  any  holy  or  spiritual  office :  so  we  have  certain 
testimony  from  antiquity,  whence  the  objection  comes.  For  so  the 
Niome^  council  expressly,  *Efur^<FOTifi€v  t&v  htoKovurcr&Vf . .  ^v€l  iii^ 
X^tp^B^trCav  riMt  lxpv<rufp  Skort  i(airavro9  hf  rotr  Aauow  cAras  i^- 
TdC€a0(u'  '  deaconesses  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity,  becauw  they 
have  no  imposition  of  hands  ;*  viz.  for  any  spiritual  office ;  for  they 
had  imposition  of  hands  in  some  places  to  temporal  adminisUrations 
about  the  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction,  but  nothing  of  the 
lepanKti  ^vi^o^^^ '  the  same  were  the  irp€a'fivnh€t,  ttpoKoBr^Upoji,  tlie 
*  presbyteresses,'  who  were  the  fru^pwivrplai^  or  the  governesses  of 
'  women,  in  order  to  manners  and  religion;  but  tiiese,  tiiough  (as 

TertuUian  affirms,  and  Zonaras  and  Balsamo  confess')  they  were 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  the  women  in  such  offices,  vet  pre- 
tended to  nothing  of  the  clerical  power  or  the  right  of  speaking  in 
public.  So  Epiphanias^,  "  There  is  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
church,  but  not  to  meddle,'^  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy  offices. 
And  in  this  sense  it  was  that  8.  Ambrose*  reckons  it  amongst  tlie 
heresies  of  the  Cataphrygians,  that  they  ordained  their  deaconessies, 
▼is.  to  spiritual  ministries ;  but  those  women  that  desire  to  be  med- 
ling  are  not  moved  with  such  discourses ;  thqr  care  for  none  of  all 
these  things;  therefore  I  remit  them  to  the  precept  of  the  apoatle% 
**  But  I  suffier  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silenoe.'' 

8.  And  as  for  the  men  who  had  gifts  extraordinary  ^of  the  Spirit, 
although  they  were  permitted  at  first  in  the  Corinthum  church  (be- 
fore thore  was  a  bishop,  or  a  fixed  college  of  dei^)  to  utter  the  in- 
spired dictates  of  the  Spirit,  yet  whether  they  were  lay  or  clergy  is 
not  there  expressed ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  usual  dispen- 
sation that  the  prophets  of  ordinary  ministry,  though  now  extraor- 
dinarily assisted,  should  prophesy  in  public;  but  however,  when 
these  extraordinaries  did  cease,  if  they  were  common  persons,  they 
had  no  pretence  to  invade  the  chair  (nor,  tiiat  we  find,  ever  did :) 
for  an  ordinary  ability  to  speak  was  never  any  warrant  to  disturb  an 
order;  unless  they  can  say  the  words  of  8. Paul^  " Whereunto  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher,''  they  might  not  invade  the  office.    To  be  able 

«  C.  xix.  [torn.  L  col.  S31  D.]  rpirftv, 

*  [In  conciL  Laod.  can.  XL — ^Bevereg.         *  [Pseudo-Ambros.]   in    1    Tim.  iiL 

synod,  torn,  i  p.  468.]  [ver.  ll.^toni.  ii.  append,  col.  295  B.] 
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to  p^onn  an  ofSce,  though  it  mav  be  a  fair  disposition  to  make  the 
peracm  ct^ble  to  receive  it  orderly,  yet  it  does  not  actually  invest 
mm;  every  vise  man  is  not  a  counsellor  of  state,  nor  ev^y  good 
lawyer  a  judge*  And  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  Jewish  religion  there 
were  many  persons  as  able  to  pray  as  their  priests,  who  yet  were 
wiser  than  to  refuse  the  priest's  advocation  apud  Deum,  and  reciting 
offices  in  belialf  of  the  people ;  OrabUpro  eo  sacerdo^^,  was  the  order 
9f  Ood's  appointing,  though  himself  were  a  devout  person  and  of  an 
excellent  spirit.  And  it  had  need  be  something  extraordinary  that 
most  warrant  an  ordinair  person  to  rise  higher  than  his  own  even- 
ness; and  ability  or  ^kill  is  but  a  possibility;  and  must  be  reduced 
to  act  by  something  that  transmits  authority,  or  does  establish  order, 
or  distinguish  persons,  and  separate  professions.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable, tliat  when  Ji^das  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolate,  it 
was  aaid^  that  it  was  necessary  for  somebody  to  be  chosen  to  be  a 
witness  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Two  were  named,  of  ability  suffi- 
cient, but  that  was  not  at  all :  they  must  choose  one,  to  make  up  tlie 
number  of  the  twelve,  a  distinct  separate  person ;  which  sliews  that 
it  was  not  only  a  work  (for  that,  any  of  them  might  have  done)  but 
an  office  of  ordinary  ministry.  The  ability  of  doing  which  work 
although  all  they  that  lived  with  Jesus  might  either  have  had,  or 
received  at  Pentecost,  yet  the  authority  and  grace  was  more :  tlie 
first  they  had  upon  experience,  but  this  only  by  divine  election: 
which  is  a  demonstration  that  every  person  tliat  can  do  offices  clerical 
is  not  permitted  to  do  them;  and  that  besides  the  knowledge  and 
natural  or  artificial  abilities,  a  divine  qualification  is  necessary. 

9.  And  therefore  God  complains  by  the  prophet^  "  I  have  not 
sent  them,  and  yet  they  run ;"  and  <^e  apostle'  leaves  it  as  an  esta- 
blished rule,  '' How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?''  Which 
two  places  I  shall  grant  to  be  meant  concerning  a  distinct  and  a  new 
message ;  prophets  roust  not  offer  any  doctrine  to  the  people,  or  pre- 
tend a  doctrine  for  which  they  had  not  a  commission  from  God.  !Biit 
which  way  soever  they  be  ex|)ounded,  they  wiU  conclude  right  in  this 
portiouUur.  For  if  they  signify  an  ordinary  mission,  then  there  is  an 
ordinary  mission  of  preachers,  which  no  man  must  usurp  unless  he 
can  prove  his  title  certainly  and  clearly,  derivative  from  God ;  which 
when  any  man  of  the  laity  can  do,  we  must '  give  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,'  and  *  wi^h  him  good  speed/  But  if  these  words  signify 
an  extraordinary  case,  and  that  no  message  must  be  pretended  by 
prophets  but  what  they  have  commission  for,  then  must  not  ordinary 
persons  pretend  an  extraordinary  mission  to  an  ordinary  purpose; 
for,  besides  that  God  does  never  do  things  uureasonable^,  nor  will 
endure  that  order  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose.  He  will  never  give 
an  extraordinary  commission  unless  it  be  to  a  proportionable  end; 

«  [Levit  T.  6,  ed.  vulg.  *  Sh«U         ^  [Acts  i.  22.]  '  [Rom.  x.  15.] 

make  an  utonemcnt,'  auth.  ren.]         •  [Jer.  xxiU.  21.]         «  [•uureaaonaWy  A.] 
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wliofloerer  pretends  to  a  license  of  preaching  by  reason  of  an  extra- 
ordinary calling,  most  look  that  he  be  famished  with  an  extraordinary 
messase,  lest  his  commission  be  ridiculous ;  and  when  he  oomes,^  he 
most  DC  sure  to  shew  his  authority  by  an  a^nment  proportionable ; 
that  is,  by  such  a  probation  without  which  no  wise  man  can  reason- 
ably bdie^e  him;  which  cannot  be  less  than  miraculous  and  divine. 
In  all  other  cases  he  comes  under  the  curse  of  the  non  miui,  those 
whom  Gbd  sent  not;  they  go  on  their  own  errand,  and  must  pay 
themselves  their  wages* 

10.  But,  besides  that  the  apostles  were  therefore  to  have  an  imme- 
diate mission,  because  they  were  to  receive  new  instructions  :  these 
instructions  were  such  as  were  by  an  ordinary,  and  yet  by  a  distinct 
ministry  to  be  conveyed,  for  ever  after ;  and  therefore  did  design  an 
ordinary,  successive,  and  lasting  power  and  authority.  Nay  our 
blessed  Lord  went  one  step  farther  in  this  provision,  even  to  remark 
the  very  first  successors  and  partakers  of  this  power,  to  be  taken  '  into 
the  lot  of  this  ministry,'  and  they  were  the  seventy-two'  whom  Christ 
had  sent,  as  probationers  of  their  future  preaching,  upon  a  short 
errand  into  the  cities  of  Judah :  but  by  this  assignation  of  more  per- 
sons than  those  to  whom  He  gave  immediate  commission.  He  did 
declare  that  the  office  of  preaching  was  to  be  dispensed  by  a  separate 
and  pecuUar  sort  of  men,  distinct  from  the  people,  and  yet  by  others 
than  those  who  had  the  commission  extraordinary ;  that  is,  by  such 
who  were  to  be  called  to  it  by  an  ordinary  vocation. 

11.  As  Christ  constituted  the  office  and  named  the  persons,  both 
extraordinary  and  ordinary,  present  and  successive;  so  He  provided 
gifts  for  them  too,  that  the  whole  dispensation  might  be  His,  and 
might  be  apparent.  And  therefore  Chnst '  when  He  ascended  up  on 
high  gave  gifts  to  men/  to  this  very  purpose ;  and  these  gifts  coming 
from  the  same  Spirit  made  separation  of  distinct  ministries  under  the 
same  Lord.  So  S.  Paul**  testifies  expressly,  "  Now  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifl»,  but  the  same  Spirit,  koX  buupia-eis  ^iokoviQv  tlarl,  there 
are  different  administrations;''  differences  of  ministries;  it  is  the 
proper  word  for  church-offices;  the  ministry  distinguished  by  the 
gift;  it  is  not  a  'gift  of  the  ministry,'  but  the  ministry  itself  is  the 
gift,  and  distinguished  accordingly.  An  extraordinary  ministry  needs 
an  extraordinary  and  a  miraculous  gift;  that  is,  a  miraculous  calling 
and  vocation  and  designation  by  the  holy  Ghost;  but  an  ordinary 
gift  cannot  sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernatural  employ- 
ment; and  from  this  discourse  of  the  differing  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
S.  Paul  without  any  further  artifice  concludes  that  the  Spirit  intended 
a  distinction  of  church-officers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  is',  that ''  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers;"  and  lest  all 
God's  people  should  usurp  these  offices,  wliich  God  by  His  spirit 
hath  made  separate  and  distinguished,  he  adds,  "  Are  all  apostles  ? 

«  [Sw  voJ.  V.  p.  26.]  ^  [1  Cor.  xiL  4.]  >  [verse  28.] 
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are  all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?"    If  so^  then  were  all  the  body 
one  member^  quite  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  God's  economy. 

12.  And  that  this  designation  of  distinct  church-officers  is  for  ever, 
8.  Paul''  also  affirms  as  expressly  as  this  question  shall  need ;  ^'  He 
gave  some  aposUes,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  els  ipyov  buucovCas,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
till  we  all  arrive  at  the  unity  of  faith/'  which  as  soon  as  it  shall  hap- 
pen, then  Cometh  the  end.  Till  the  end  be,  the  ifryov  bioKovtas,  the 
'  work  of  the  ministry/  must  go  forwards,  and  is  incumbent  upon  the 
pastors  and  teachers;  this  is  their  work,  and  they  are  the  ministers 
whom  the  holy  Ghost  designed. 

13.  (1)  For,  I  consider  that  either  to  preach  requires  but  an  ordinary 
or  an  extraordinary  ability ;  if  it  requires  an  extraordinary,  they  who 
are  illiterate  and  unlearned  persons  are  the  unfittest  men  in  the  world 
for  it :  if  an  ordina^  sufficiency  will  discharge  it,  why  cannot  they 
suppose  the  clergy  ojf  a  competency  and  strength  sufficient  to  do  that 
which  an  ordinary  understanding  and  faculties  can  perform?  what 
need  they  intermeddle  with  that  to  which  no  extraordinary  assistance 
is  required?  or  else  why  do  they  set  their  shoulder  to  such  a  work, 
with  which  no  strength  but  extraordinary  is  commensurate  P  In  the 
first  case  it  is  needless ;  in  the  second  it  is  useless ;  in  both  vain  and 
impertinent.  For  either  no  man  needs  their  help;  or,  if  they  did, 
they  are  very  unable  to  help.  I  am  sure  they  are,  if  they  be  un- 
learned persons ;  and  if  they  be  learned,  they  well  enough  know  that 
to  teach  the  people  is  not  a  power  of  speaking,  but  is  also  an  act  of 
jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  in  which  order  is,  at  least,  concerned 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Learned  men  are  not  so  forward ;  and  those 
are  most  confident  who  have  least  reason. 

14.  (2)  Although  AS  homilies  to  the  people  are  now  used  according 
to  the  smallest  rate,  many  men  more  preach  than  should,  yet  besides 
that  to  preach  prudently,  gravely,  piously,  and  with  truth,  requires 
more  abilities  than  are  discernible  by  the  people,  such  as  make  even 
a  plain  work  reasonable  to  wise  men,  and  useful  to  their  hearers,  and 
acceptable  to  God;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  office  of  teaching  is  of 
larger  extent  than  making  homilies,  or  speaking  prettily  enough  to 
please  the  common  and  undiscerning  auditors.    They  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  people  must  respandere  dejure,  'give  account 
of  their  faith'  in  defiance  of  the  numerous  armies  of  heretics ;  they 
must  wateh  for  their  flock,  and  use  excellent  arts  to  arm  them  against 
all  their  weaknesses  from  within,  and  hostilities  from  without;  they 
most  strengthen  the  weak,  confirm  the  strong,  compose  the  scrupu- 
lous, satisfy  the  doubtful,  and  be  ready  to  answer  cases  of  conscience; 
and  I  believe  there  are  not  so  little  as  five  thousand  cases  already 
started  up  among  the  casuists ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
&ve  thousand  times  five  thousand.    And  there  are  some  cases  of  con- 
science that  concern  kings  and  kingdoms  in  the  highest  mysterious- 

*  LEphes.  iv.  11.] 
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11688  both  of  state  and  religion,  and  they  also  belong  to  pastors  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  teachers  to  determine  or  adWsc  in. 
KripvKas  Acis  d/y^Aovr  .  •  Afyci  xal  iafbp^v,  bih  t6  Ip  T€  vaa-ais 
Ovaiais  airovi  biaKovovpras  H€(nT€6€iVf  poi  fiilv  Koi  hf  iaihpQv  )3ov*> 
Km  re  xal  dyopaif  ^.  The  preachers  were  always  messengers  between 
God  and  men,  being  mediators  by  their  saorifioes,  and  they  were  in- 
terested in  their  counsels '  and  greater  causes;   and  if  religion  catt 
have  influences  into  counsels^  of  princes,  and  public  interest  of  king*- 
doms,  and  that  there  can  be  any  di£Bculty,  latent  senses,  intricaqr  of 
question,  or  mysterionsness  in  divinity,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  preacher's  .office,  besides  making  homilies :  and  that 
when  so  great  skill  is  required,  it  will  not  be  easv  to  make  pretences 
to  invade  it ;  unless  a  man  cannot  be  an  ezcelient  lawyer  without 
twenty  years'  skill  and  practice,  besides  excellency  of  natural  endow* 
ments,  and  yet  can  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  guide  in  all  cases  of 
conscience,  merely  with  opening  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his  forehead 
hard.   But  Ood  hath  taken  order  that  those  whom  He  bath  appointed 
teachers  of  the  people  should  make  it  the  work  and  business  of  their 
hves,  that  they  should  diligently  attend  to  reading,  to  exhortation, 
and  to  doctrine,  that  they  may  '  watch  over  their  flock,  over  whom 
the  holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers""/  The  inconvenience  that 
tiiis  discourse  is  like  to  meet  withal  is,  that  it  concerns  those  men 
who  are  sure  not  to  understand  it :  for  they  that  have  not  the  wisdom 
of  prophets  and  wise  men,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  know  the  de^ 
grees  of  distance  between  the  others'  wisdom  and  their  own  ignorance* 
To  know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us,  is  a  great  part  of 
learning:  but  they  that  have  the  confidence  in  the  midst  of  their 
deepest  ignorance  to  teach  others,  want  both  modesty  and  under- 
standing too,  either  to  perceive  or  to  confess  their  own  wants :  they 
never  kissed  the  lips"  of  the  wise,  and  therefore  thhik  all  the  world 
breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and  moorish  as  themselves. 

15.  (3)  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  ability,  that  a  separate 
number  of  men  should  be  the  teachers,  and  it  be  not  permitted  pro<^ 
miscuously  to  every  person  of  a  confident  language  and  bold  fancy,  ia 
highly  necessary  in  the  point  of  prudence  and  duty  too.  Of  prudence, 
because  there  can  be  no  security  against  all  the  evil  doctrines  of  the 
world  in  a  promiscuous  unchosen  company  of  preachers.  For  if  he 
be  allowed  the  pretence  of  an  extraordinary,  he  shall  belie  the  holy 
Spirit,  to  cozen  you,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it :  if  you  allow  him 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  spirit,  that  is,  abilities  of  art  and  nature, 
there  cannot  in  such  discourses  be  any  compensation  for  the  disorder, 
or  the  danger,  or  the  schisms,  and  innumerable  churches,  when  one 
head  and  two  members  shall  make  a  distinct  body,  and  all  shall  pre- 
tend to  Christ,  without  any  other  common  term  of  union.  And  this 
which  is  disorder  in  the  thing  is  also  dishonourable  to  this  part  of 
religion ;  and  the  divine  messages  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  people  by 

^  Eustttth.  in  Iliad,  a.  [p.  S4.]  »  [Acte  zz.  2S.] 

*  [*  councclls'  A.]  ■  [See  Ptot.  xzIt.  26.] 
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common  conricTS  or  rather  messengers  by  chance,  and  as  they  go  by; 
vltereas  God  sent  at  first  embassadors  extraordinary,  and  then  left 
liis  leigers  in  His  church  for  ever.  But  there  is  also  a  duty,  too,  to 
be  secured ;  for  they  that  have  the  guiding  of  souls  must  remember 
that  they  must  be  Xrfyoy  iiroMaotn-e?,  *  must  render  an  account**  / 
and  that  cannot  ^be  done  with  joy,'  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to 
any  man  to  superseminatc  what  he  please ;  and  (by  the  way)  I  sup- 
pose, they  who  are  apt  to  enter  into  the  chair  of  doctors  and  teachers^ 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls.  If  they  knew 
what  that  means,  they  would  article  more  strictly  before  they  would 
stand  charged  with  it ;  and  yet  it  is  harder  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  cure  of  soius ;  that  Christ  left  His  flock  to  wander 
and  to  guide  themselves,  or  to  find  shepherds  at  the  charges  of  acci- 
dent and  chance.  Christ  hath  made  a  better  provision,  and  iSter  He  had 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  committed  to  S.  Peter  the  care  of  feeding 
His  lambs  and  sheep,  S.  Peter  did  it  carefully,  and  thought  it  part 
of  the  same  duty  to  provide  other  shepherds,  M'ho  should  also  '  feed 
the  flocksP'  by  a  continual  provision  and  attendance;  ^The  presby- 
ters which  are  among  you,  I  who  also  am  a  presbyter  exhort,  feed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  ma-KOTrovvres  iKovaCois,  vpo» 
Bvfuos,  doing  the  ofBce  of  bishops  over  them,  taking  supravision  or 
oversight  of  them,  willingly  and  of  a  ready  mitid.'  The  presbyters 
and  bishops,  they  are  to  ^fecd  the  flock;'  there'  was  iroC^ivtov,  'a 
flock,'  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wotft^i^e;,  the  '  shepherds ;'  the 
ciders  h  vfxlv,  and  the  '  flock  among  you,'  distinguished  by  a  regular 
office  of  teaching,  and  a  relation  of  sliepherds  and  sheep. 

16.  But  this  discourse  would  be  unnecessary  long,  unless  I  should 
omit  many  arguments,  and  contract  the  rest.  I  only  shall  desire  it 
be  considered,  concerning  the  purpose  of  that  part  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  giving  the  christian  church  commandments  concerning 
provisions  to  be  made  for  the  preachers,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well  have  a  double  honour  V'  an  elder  brother's  portion  at  least,  both 
of  honour  and  maintenance,  "  especially  if  tiiey  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine;"  and  the  reasoi)  is  taken  out  of  Moses'  law',  but  de- 
rived from  the  natural,  Bavi  trituranti  non  ligabu  os*,  "For  God 
hath  ordained  that  those  that  labour  in  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel'."  This  argument  will  force  us  to  distinguish  persons,  or 
else  our  purses  will ;  and  if  all  will  have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
that  think  themselves  able,  then  also  tliey  have  a  right  to  be  main- 
tained too. 

I  shall  add  no  more;  a)'  God  hath  designed  persons  to  teach  the 
people,  fi)  charged  them  with  the  cure  of  souls^  y)  given  them  com- 
missioii  to  go  into  all  the  world,  d)  given  them  gifts  accordingly, 
c)  charged  the  people  to  attend  and  to  obey,  C)  hath  provided  them 
maintenance  and  support,  and  rj)  separated  them  to  "reading,  to 

•  [Heb.  xiiL  17.]  «  [1  Tim.  v.  17.]        •  [vid.  S.  AmiPros,  ep.  hair,  {  9.] 

F  [1  FeU  T.  1,  a.]  '  [Deut.  »¥.  4.]        •  [1  Cor.  ix.  14.] 
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exhortation^  and  to  doctrine/'  from  the  afiairs  of  this  worlds  that 
they  may  attend  to  these^  by  the  care  of  the  whole  man.  If  any  man 
in  charity  or  duty  will  do  any  ghostly  offices  to  his  erring  or  weak 
brother,  he  may  nave  a  reward  of  charity :  for  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
TertuUian^  says^  that  in  remote  and  barbarous  conntries  the  laity  do 
iacerdotio  aliquaUnus  fungi.  But  if  he  invades  the  public  cliair,  he 
may  meet  with  the  curse  of  Corah,  if  he  intends  maliciously ;  or  if  he 
have  &irer,  but  mistaken  purposes,  the  gentler  sentence  passed  upon 
TJzzah  may  be  the  worst  of  his  evil  portion. 


SECT.  IV. 

1.  ni.  I  INSTANCE  next  in  the  case  of  baftisk,  which  indeed  hath 
some  difficulty  and  prejudice  passed  upon  it ;  and  although  it  be  put 
in  the  same  commission,  intrusted  to  the  same  persons,  be  a  sacred 
ministry,  a  sacrament  and  a  mysterious  rite,  whose  very  sacramental 
and  separate  nature  requires  the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  order  of  per- 
sons for  its  ministration;  yet  if  the  laity  may  be  admitted  to  the 
dispensation  of  so  sacred  and  solemn  rites,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
calling  of  the  clergy  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  God's 
people,  but  they  shall  be  holy  enough  to  dispense  holy  offices  without 
the  charges  of  paying  honour  and  maintenance  to  others  to  do  what 
they  can  do  themselves. 

2.  In  opposition  to  which, 

(1)  I  first  consider,  that  the  ordinary  minister  of  baptism  is  a 
person  consecrated;  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  office 
apostolical,  and  all  those  that  partake  of  that  power ;  and  it  needs 
no  other  proof,  but  the  plain  production  of  the  commission ;  they 
who  are  teachers  by  ordinary  power  and  authority,  they  also  had 
command  to  baptize  all  nations :  and  baptism  being  the  solemn  rite 
of  initiating  disciples,  and  making  the  first  public  profession  of  the 
institution,  it  is  in  reason  and  analogy  of  the  mystery  to  be  minis- 
tered by  those  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  church,  and  make 
disciples.  It  is  as  plain  and  decretory  a  commission  as  any  other 
mysteriousness  of  Christianity ;  and  hath  been  accepted  so  for  ever  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  may  appear  in  Ignatius^  Tertullian^, 
S.  Gelasius",  S.  Epiphanius*,  and  S.  Hierome^ ;  who  afiirm  in  variety 
of  senses,  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  only  are  to  baptize; 
some  by  ordinary  right,  some  by  deputation ;  of  which  I  shall  after- 
wards give  account ;  but  all  the  jm  ordinarium  they  intend  to  fix 
upon  the  clergy  according  to  divine  institution  and  commandment. 
So  that  in  case  lay  persons  might  baptize  Kara  irepltrrao'iv,  and  ^C 

"  [vid.  de  exhort  eastit,  cap.  viL]  in  concilL  ed.  rag.,  torn.  z.  p.  180.] 
>  EpiBt.  ad  Heron.  [$  S.]  »  Ilseres.  Izzix.  [f  8.1 

J  Lib.  de  bapt  [cap.  zvii.]  ^  Dial  adr.  Luofer.  [torn.  iv.  part.  2. 

"  £pi8t  i.  c.  9.  [sic  in  concilL  foL  col.  295.] 
CoL  Agr.  1561,  torn,  i  p.  966 ;  epiit  ix. 
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itviyicqv,  'upon  urgent  necessity/  yet  this  cannot  upon  jast  pretence 
invade  the  ordinary  ministry,  because  God  hath  dispensed  the  affairs 
of  His  church  so  that  cases  of  necessity  do  not  often  occur  to  the 
prejudice  and  dissolution  of  pubhc  order  and  ministries;  and  if  per- 
missions, being  made  to  supply  necessities,  be  brought  further  than 
the  case  of  exception  gives  leave,  the  permission  is  turned  into  a 
crime,  and  does  greater  violence  to  the  rule,  by  how  much  it  was 
fortified  by  that  very  exception,  as  to  other  cases  not  excepted.  And 
although  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  every  man  may  preach  the 
gospel,  as  to  dying  heathens  or  unbelieving  persons,  yet  if  they  do 
this  without  such  or  the  like  necessity,  what  at  first  was  charity,  in 
the  other  case  is  schism  and  piide,  the  two  greatest  enemies  to 
charity  in  the  world. 

S.  (2)  But  now  for  the  thing  itself,  whether  indeed  any  case  of 
necessity  can  transmit  to  lay  persons  a  right  of  baptizing,  it  must 
be  distinctly  considered.     Some  say  it  does.    ¥or  Ananias  baptized 
Paul^,  who  yet  (as  it  is  said)  was  not  in  holy  orders ;  and  that  the 
three  thousimd  converts  at  the  first  sermon  of  S.  Peter^  were  all  bap* 
tizcd  by  the  apostles  is  not  easily  credible,  it  being  too  numerous  a 
body  for  so  few  persons  to  baptize;  and  when  Peter  had  preached  to 
Cornelius  and  his  family  3^,  he  caused  the  brethren  that  came  along 
with  him  to  baptize  them ;  and  whether  hands  had  been  imposed  on 
them  or  no  is  not  certain.    And  in  pursuance  of  the  instance  of 
Ananias,  and  the  other  probabilities,  the  doctors  of  the  church  have 
declared  their  opinions  OenKHs,  '  In  cases  of  necessity  a  lay  person 
may  baptize.'     So  Tertullian  in  his  book  of  baptism',  Alioqui  et 
laicis  jus  est  baptizandi;  quod  enim  ex  aqua  accipitur,  ex  aqiio  dari 
potest.    The  reason  is  also  urged  by  S.  Hierome*  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, only  requiring  that  tlie  baptizer  be  a  Christian,  supposing  what- 
soever they  have  received  they  may  also  give ;  but  because  the  reason 
concludes  not,  because  (as  themselves  oelieve)  a  presbyter  cannot 
collate  his  presbyterate,  it  must  therefore  rest  only  upon  their  bare 
authority ;  if  it  shall  be  thought  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  contrary  reasons.     And  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis^ 
determined,  Peregre  navigantes^  aut  si  ecclesia  in  proximo  nonfuerit, 
posse  Jldekm,  qui  lavacrum  suum  integrum  Aabet,  nee  sit  bigamus, 
baptizare  in  necessitate  infirmitatis  positum  catechumenum ;   ita  ut 
si  supervixerit,  ad  episcopum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  manus  imposition 
nem  proficere  poisit.   The  synod  held  at  Alexandria*  under  Alexander 
their  bishop,  approved  the  baptism  of  the  children  bv  Athanasius, 
being  but  a  boy;  and  the  Nicene  fathers  ratifying  the  baptism  made 
by  heretics  (amongst  whom  they  could  not  but  know  in  some  cases 
tnere  was  no  true  priesthood  or  legitimate  ordination)  must  by  neces- 
sary consequence  suppose  baptism  to  be  dispensed  effectually  by  lay 

^  [Acts  iz.  18 ;  ii  41  ;  z.  48.]  ^  Can.  zzz.  [al.  xzxviiL  torn.  L  col. 

»  [cap.  XYii.]  264  C] 

*  DuL  adT.  Lucifer,  [ubi  supra.]  *  Ruffin.,  lib.  z.  c.  14.  [p.  2J0.] 
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persons.  And  S.  Hierome*  is  phin,  Baptitaret  n  neeefnta^  eogat^ 
seimus  eliam  licere  laicu;  the  same  almost  with  the  canon  of  the 
fourlh  council  of  Carthage',  ilulier  ifopiiiare  ntm  jtrasumai  nUi 
neeessilale  cogente :  though,  by  Uie  waj,  these  words  of  eogente  neee9» 
ntaie  are  not  in  the  canon,  but  tlirust  in  by  Gntian*  and  Peter 
Lombard'.  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  8.  Ambrose,  or  he  wlio 
nnder  his  name  wrote  the  commentaries  npon  the  fourth  to  the 
EphesiansK,  P.  Gelasius^,  S.  Angustine',  and  laidoreS  and  generally 
all  the  scholars  after  their  master. 

4.  But  against  this  doctrine  were  all  the  African  bishops  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years;  who  therefore  re-baptized  persons  return* 
ing  from  heretical  conventicles ;  because  Uiose  heretical  bishops  being 
de))08ed  and  reduced  into  lay  communion,  could  not  therefore  collate 
baptism  for  their  want  of  holy  orders :  as  appears  in  S.  Basil's  canoni- 
cal epistle  to  Amphilochius^,  where  he  relates  their  reason,  and  refutes 
it  not.  And  however  !t'irmilian  and  8.  Cyprian  might  be  deceived  in 
the  thinking  heretics  quite  lost  their  orders:  yet  in  tliis  they  were 
untouched,  that  although  their  supposition  was  questionable,  yet 
their  superstructure  was  not»  meddled  with,  viz.,  that  if  they  had 
been  Uy  persons,  their  baptizations  were  null  and  invalid. 

5. 1  confess,  the  opinion  hath  been  very  generally  taken  np  in  these 
kst  ages  of  the  church,  and  almost  with  a  nemine  ctmiradieente  j  the 
first  ages  had  more  variety  of  opinion :  and  I  think  it  may  yet  be^ 
considered  anew  npon  the  old  stock.  For  since  absolutely  all  the 
church  aflBxes  the  ordinary  ministry  of  baptism  to  tl;e  clergy;  if 
others  do  baptize,  do  they  sin,  or  do  they  not  sin  ?  That  it  is  no  sin 
is  expressly  afBrmed  in  the  sixteenth  canon  of  Nicephorus  of  C.  P., 
^'  If  the  own  Either  baptizes  the  child,  or  any  other  ctiristian  man,  it 
is  no  sin**.''  S.  Augustine^  is  almost  of  another  mind,  EUi  laicns  ne- 
eeiiitaie  eompulsus  bapUsmum  dederit^  nescio  an  pie  quUqtiam  dLrerU 
hapiUmum  eue  repetendum  p  :  nulla  enim  cogente  neceadiate  si  Jfal, 
alieni  muneru  ntnrpaiio  esl ;  si  autem  neeessitas  nrgeat,  aut  nnllum  ani 
veniaU  deliclum  eal.  And  of  this  mind  are  all  they  who  by  frequent 
nsing  of  that  saying  have  made  it  almost  proverbial,  Factum  mlet, 
feri  non  debet.  If  they  do  not  sin,  then  women  and  lay-men  have  as 
much  right  from  Christ  to  baptize  as  deacons  or  presbyters ;  then 

*  [Adv.  Lucifer,  ubi  rapn.]  loch,  de  cetion.— torn.  iiL  p.  26S  C  iqq.] 

*  Can.  c — torn,  i  col.  U8(  £.]  "  ['not*  deest  A.] 

*  Can.   '  Mulier/  Do    consccr.,  dist          "  X^  tk  kfidTmrra  vitrui  ^2Ik  €^*9f 
[!▼.  c  20.  col.  2159.1  rit  els  r6ro¥  /u^  6^09  Up4tts  fiwrrivHti- 

'  Lib.  iv.  sent,  dUt  6.  [p.  717.— CfL  yai*  cl  fiarrta^i  SI  K<d  6  Titos  vctrV  ^ 

Voss.  ditp.  xi.  de  bapt  il  15.]  oTot   H  irorc  iw0pmwost  ii6vov  Tva   i«rr\ 

'  rver.  11. — toin.il  append,  col.  241.]  xp^'>'<^^'i  ^^  ^*''rt^  &^iapr(a.  [ConcilL 

*»  Epiat.  i.  [ubi  supra.]  ed.  Harduin.,  torn.  iv.  col.  1054  B.] 

1  Lib.  il  contr.  epist.  Pannen.  e.  13.  *  Lib.  ii.  eontr.  epist  Parnien.  c.  IS. 

[torn.  ix.  col.  44,  E,  F.]  [lorn.  Ix.  col  44  D.] 

^   Lib.  il  de  divin.  offic.  4.  [al  cap.  *  ['  Etai  laicus  aliquis  pereuntt  dederit 

25.  §  9. — torn,  vl  p.  468.]  necessitate  compulsus,  . .  nescio  an  pie 

'  [S,  BaaiL  ep.  dzzzvilL  ad  Ampbi-  quisquam  dixerit  easa  lepeteodmn.' J 
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they  may  upon  the  same  stock  and  right  do  it  as  deacons  do,  for  if  a 
bishop  was  present  it  was  not  lawful  for  deacons,  as  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  8.  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  Heron  tlie  deacon  <i ;  and 
8.  Epiphanins'  with  the  same  words  denies  a  Jus  bapiizandi  to 
women  and  to  deacons;  and  both  of  them  affirm  it  to  be  proper  to 
bishops.  Further  yet,  Tertnllian"  and  8.  Hierome^  deny  a  power 
to  presbyters  to  do  it  without  episcopal  dispensation.  Now  if  pres-^ 
byters  and  deacons  have  this  power  only  by  leave  and  in  certain 
cases,  then  it  is  more  than  the  women  have :  only  that  they  are  fitter 
persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  deputation ;  a  less  necessity  will  de- 
volve it  upon  presbyters  than  upon  deacons,  and  upon  deacons  than 
lay-men ;  and  a  less  yet  will  cast  it  npon  lay-men  than  women :  anci 
this  difference  is  in  respect  of  human  order  and  positive  constitution, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  according  to  this  doctrine  all  persons 
are  equally  receptive  of  it.  And  therefore  to  baptize  is  no  part  of 
the  grace  of  orders,  no  fruit  of  the  holy  Ghost,  but  a  work  which 
may  be  done  by  all,  and  at  some  times  must:  and  if  baptism  mny, 
then  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  all  the  other  rites  from  the  common  in- 
roads, and  then  the  whole  office  will  perish. 

6.  But  if  lay  persons  baptizing,  though  in  case  of  necessity,  do 
ain,  88  8.  Augustine  seems  to  say  they  do,  then  it  is  certain  Christ 
never  gave  them  leave  so  much  as  by  insinuation ;  and  then  neitlier 
can  the  church  give  leave;  for  she  can  give  leave  for  no  man  to  sin. 
And  besides,  such  a  deputation  were  to  no  purpose ;  because  no  per- 
son shall  dare  to  do  it,  for  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  though  for  the  ob- 
taining the  greatest  good :  and  it  will  be  hard  to  state  the  question, 
so  that  either  the.  child  shall  perish,  or  some  other  must  i>erish  for 
it;  for  he  that  positively  ventures  upon  a  sin  for  a  good  end,  wor- 
ships God  with  a  sin,  and  therefore  shall  be  thanked  with  a  damna- 
tion, if  he  dies  before  repentance ;  but  if  the  child  shall  not  perish 
in  such  case  of  not  being  baptized,  then  why  should  any  man  break 
the  rule  of  institution  P  and  if  he  shall  perish  without  being  bnptizcd 
then  God  hath  affixed  the  salvation  of  the  child  upon  the  condition 
of  another  man's  sin. 

7.  (3)  And  indeed  the  pretence  of  cases  of  necessity  may  do  much 
towards  the  excusing  an  irregularity  in  an  exterior  rite,  though  of 
divine  institution ; 

T>  tflf  Miyttfis  oh  \(y€tv  Strop  JVyrfi'*' 

but  it  wfll  not  easily  be  proved  that  God  hath  made  any  such  nccesr 
sities^ :  it  is  certain  that  for  persons  having  the  use  of  reason  God 
hath  provided  a  remedy  that  no  lay  person  should  have  need  to  bap* 


4  [nbi  sapn^p.  24.]  ..  reiy  seldom  hath  anj  ^reat  ttrengtli 

'  Haer.  xix.  heg.  \xxix.  §  3.]  in  it;  because  when  positive  institutious 

*  'ubi  smpraT]  cannot  be  had  whole  and  entire  as  God 

^e  bapt  adT.  Lucifer,  [ubi  supra.]  hath  ordained  them,  with  submission  I 


:i>" 


*  Eurip.  [Licymn.— Stob.  ecL  L  6.1        speak  it,  I  think  they  eease  to  be  neeos- 
^  [..**  the  plausible  plea  of  necessity 
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tize  a  catechomen ;  for  his  volnm  or  desire  of  baptism  shall  senre  his 
tarn.  And  it  will  be  animaginable  that  God  hath  made  no  provision 
for  infants^  and  yet  pat  it  upon  them  in  many  cases  with  eqaal  neces- 
sity^ which  without  breach  of  a  divine  institution  cannot  be  supplied. 
8.  (4)  If  a  lay  person  shall  baptize,  whether  or  no  shall  the  person 
baptized  receive  benefit,  or  will  any  more  but  the  outward  act  be 
done?  For  that  the  lay  person  shall  convey  rem  sacramefUi  or  be 
the  minister  of  sacramental  grace,  is  no  where  revealed  in  scripture, 
and  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  gospel;  for  the  verbum  reconci- 
liationis,  all  the  whole  'ministry  of  reconciliation,'  is  intrusted  to 
the  priest,  tiobis  (saith  S.  Paul)  '  to  us  who  are  embassadors/  And 
what  difference  is  there,  if  cases  of  necessity  be  pretended  in  the 
defect  of  other  ministries^,  but  that  they  also  may  be  invaded?  and 
cases  of  necessity  may  by  other  men  also  be  numbered  in  the  other 
sacrament :  and  they  have  done  so ;  and  I  know  who  said  that  no 
man  must  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  but  he  that 
is  lawfully  called,  "  except  there  be  a  case  of  necessity ;"  and  that 
there  may  be  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  blessed  sacrament  there  needs 
no  other  testimony  than  the  Nicene  council^;  which  calls  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  article  of  death,  iLtfayKankarov  i(t>6biov,  viaticum,  'the 
most  necessary  provision  for  our  journey :'  and  if  a  lay  person  ab- 
solves, there  is  as  much  promise  of  the  validity  of  the  one  as  the 
other,  unless  it  be  said  that  there  may  be  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, but  not  so  of  absolution ;  which  the  maintainers  of  the  other 
opinion  are  not  apt  to  profess.  And  therefore  S.  Augustine  did  not 
know  whether  baptism  administered  by  a  lay  person  be  to  be  repeated 
or  no,  Nescio  an  pie  quis^m  dixerit,  he  'knew  npt/  neither  do  I. 
But  Simeon  of  Thessalonica'  is  confident,  ovh^U  PaTnCC^i  el  iiri  x«- 
poToviav  iyjEi,  '  no  man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders.'  The 
baptism  is  null :  I  cannot  say  so ;  nor  can  I  say,  ^<7T(o  beKviv  ^  '  let 
it  be  received.'  Only  I  offer  this  to  consideration ;  if  a  deacon  can 
do  no  ministerial  act  with  effect,  but  a  lay  person  may  do  the  same 
with  effect  upon  the  person  suscipient,  what  is  that  supernatural 
grace  and  inherent  and  indelible  character  which  a  deacon  hath  re- 
ceived in  his  ordination?  If  a  deacon  can  do  no  supernatural  act 
which  were  void  and  null  if  done  by  him  that  is  not  a  deacon,  he 
hath  no  character,  no  spiritual  inherent  power :  and  that  he  is  made 
the  ordinary  minister  of  it  is  for  order^  sake :  but  he  that  can  do  the 
same  thing  hath  the  same  power  and  ability.  By  this  ground  a 
lify  person  and  a  deacon  are  not  distinguished  by  any  inherent  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  they  who  understand  the  spiritual  powers  and 
effects  of  ordination  in  the  sense  and  expression  of  an  inherent  and 

*  [Tid.   Luther.]  De  captir.   BabjL)         t  [cap.  xiiL  torn.  i.  coL  829  B.] 
c  'die  ordine;'  et  in  1.  de  instituendis  '  [See  vol.  z.  p.  3*59.] 

miaistris  ad  scnatum  Pragenscm ;  in  L  "  [S.  Basil,  ep.  clxxxviii.  ad  Amphi- 

de  missa  abroganda ;  in  1.  de  notis  ec-  locb. — torn.  iiL  p.  270  B.] 
clesiiB.  [torn.  iv.  folL  281  Bqq.  et  356,  et         ^  [sic  ed.J 
441  sqq.  et  6i5  8qq.^foL  Jen.  1666.] 
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indelible  character,  will  find  some  difScultjr  in  allowing  the  effect  of 
a  lay  baptism. 

9.  Bat  I  consider  that  the  instances  of  scripture  brought  for  the 
lawfulness  of  lay  administration^  if  they  had  no  particular  exception, 
yet  are  impertinent  to  this  question ;  for  it  is  not  with  us  pretended 
in  any  case  to  be  lawful,  but  in  extreme  necessity:  and  therefore 
S.  Peter's  deputing  the  brethren  who  came  with  him  to  Cornelius 
to  baptize  his  family,  is  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and  best  answers 
itself :  for  either  they  were  of  the  clergy,  who  came  with  them ;  or 
else  lay  persons  may  baptize  by  the  right  of  an  ordinary  deputation, 
without  a  case  of  necessity ;  for  here  was  ^  none :  S.  Peter  might 
have  done  it  himself. 

10.  And  as  for  Ananias,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two^ :  and  if 
that  be  nothing,  yet  he  was  called  to  that  ministration  about  Paul, 
as  Paul  himself  was  to  the  apostleship,  even  by  an  immediate  voca- 
tion and  mission  from  Christ  himself.  And  if  this  answer  were  not 
sufiicient  (as  it  is  most  certainly)  the  argument  would  press  further 
than  is  intended :  for  Ananias  tells  him  he  was  sent  to  him  '  that  he 
might  lay  his  hands  on  him  that  he  might  receive  the  holy  Ghost :' 
and  to  do  that  was  more  than  Philip  could  do :  though  he  was  a 
deacon,  and  in  as  great  a  necessity  as  this  was :  and  yet  besides  all 
this,  this  was  not  a  case  of  necessity,  unless  there  was  never  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  in  all  Damascus,  or  that  God  durst  not  trust  any  of 
them  with  Paul,  but  only  Ananias,  or  that  Paul  could  not  stay  longer 
without  baptism,  as  many  thousand  converts  did  in  descending  ages. 

11.  And  for  the  other  conjecture  it  is  not  considerable  at  all :  for 
the  apostles  might  take  three  or  four  days'  time  to  baptize  the  three 
thousand :  there  was  no  hurt  done  if  they  had  stayed  a  week :  the 
text  insinuates  nothing  to  the  contrary;  "The  same  day  about  three 
thousand  were  added  to  the  church ;"  then  they  were  '  added  to  the 
church'  (that  is,  by  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that  sermon)  who,  it  may 
be,  considered  somewhile  of  S.  Peter'^s  discourse,  and  gave  up  their 
names  upon  mature  deliberation  and  positive  conviction.  But  it  is 
not  said  they  were  baptized  the  same  day ;  and  yet  it  was  not  impos- 
sible for  the  twelve  apostles  to  do  it  in  one  day,  if  they  had  thought 
it  reasonable. 

12.  For  my  own  particular,  I  wish  we  would  make  no  more  neces- 
sities than  God  made,  but  that  we  leave  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  the  manner  of  the  first  institution,  and  the  clerical 
offices  be  kept  within  •  their  cancels,  that  no  lay  hand  may  pretend  a 
reason  to  usurp  the  sacred  ministry :  and  since  there  can  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  unbantized  persons  of  years  of  discretion,  because  their 
desire  may  supply  them,  it  were  well  also  if  our  charity  would  find 
some  other  way  also  to  understand  God's  mercy  towards  infants; 
for  certainly  He  is  most  merciful  and  full  of  pity  to  them  also :  and 
if  there  be  no  neglect  of  any  of  His  own  appointed  ministries,  so  aa 

•  [•  was'  deest  B.]  *   [See  p.  20,  above.]  •  ['  with'  A.] 
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He  hath  appointed  them,  methinka  it  irere  bat  reaaonable  to  troal 
Ilis  goodness  with  the  infants  in  other  cases :  for  it  cannot  bat  be  a 
jealousy  and  a  suspicion  of  God,  a  not  daring  to  trost  Him,  and  an 
aureasonable  proceeding  beside,  that  we  will  rather  venture  to  disr 
pease  with  divine  institution,  tiian  think  that  God  will ;  or  tliat  wq 
shimld  pretend  more  care  of  children  than  God  hath :  when  we  will 
break  an  institution,  and  the  rule  of  an  ordinary  ministiy  of  God's 
appciatingy  rather  than  cast  them  upon  God ;  as  if  God  loved  thif 
ceremony  better  than  He  loved  the  child;  for  so  it  must  be,  if  the 
child  perished^  for  want  of  it:  and  yet  still  mcthinks  according  to 
such  doctrine,  there  was  little  or  no  care  taken  for  infants;  for  wbeQ 
God  had  appointed  a  ministry,  and  fixed  it  with  certain  rules  and  f 
proper  deputation,  in  reason  (knowing  in  all  things  else  how  menciful 
God  is,  and  full  of  goodness)  we  should  have  expected  that  God 
should  have  given  express  leave  to  have  gone  besides  the  first  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sacrament,  if  He  had  intended  we  might  or  should ; 
and  that  He  rijould  have  told  us  so  too,  ratlier  than  by  leaving  them 
fast  tied  without  any  express  cases  of  exception,  or  marks  of  differ*- 
ence,  permit  men  to  dispute  and  stand  unresolved  between  a  case  of 
duty  and  a  point  of  charity :  for  although  God  will  have  mercv  ratlier 
than  sacrifice,  yet  when  both  are  commanded,  God  takes  order  tliey 
shall  never  cross  each  other,  and  sacrifice  is  to  be  preferred  before 
mercy,  when  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  commandment,  and  the  mercy  is 
not :  as  it  is  in  the  present  question.  And  if  it  were  otherwise  ia 
this  case,  yet  because  God  loves  mercy  so  well,  why  should  we  not 
think  that  God  himself  will  shew  this  mercy  to  this  infant,  when  He 
hath  not  expressed  His  pleasure  that  we  should  do  it  ?  We  cannot 
be  more  merciful  than  He  is. 

13.  The  clmrch  of  England  hath  determined  nothing  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  I  know  of ;  only  when  in  the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward 
the  sixth,  a  rubric  was  inserted  permitting  midwives  to  baptize  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger,  it  was  left  out  in  the  second  liturgies,  which 
is  at  least  an  argument  she  intended  to  leave  the  question  unde- 
termined ;  if  at  least  that  omission  of  the  clause  was  not  also  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  article.  Only  this  Epiphanius^^  objects  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  TertuUian®  against  the  Gnostics,  that  they  did  permit 
women  to  baptize:  I  cannot  say  but  they  made  it  an  ordinary  lem- 
ployrhent,  and  a  thing  besides  the  case  of  necessity:  I  know  not 
■whether  they  did  or  no.  But  if  they  be  permitted,  it  is  considerable 
whither  the  example  may  drive :  Peiulans  mulier  qua  usurpavit  da- 
cere,  an  turn  uHqtie  et  tinguendi  ju9  sibi  pariet  f  that  I  may  turn 
Tcrtullian's '  thesis  into  an  interrogative,  'The  women  usurp  the 
office  of  teaching;  if  also  thev  may  be  ^permitted  to  baptize,^ thejr 
may  in  time  arrogate  and  invade  other  ministries;  or  if  they  do  n,ot, 

«  [  perisbet'  A.]  '  TertuUian.  de  baptitmo.  [cap.  xvii. 

^  Uarci.  xlii.  [f  4<0  '  Petnlaatia  autem  mulienun  . . .  utique 

*  De  pnBBcript  haret  [cap.  zlL]  non  etiam  tingueadi,'  &c.  edd.] 
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by  reason  of  the  natuial  and  political  incapacity  of  their  persons;,  yet 
others  may  upon  the  same  stock :  for  necessity  consists  not  in  a 
nuitiiematical  {K>int,  but  liaUi  latitude  which  may  be  expounded  to 
inconvenience;  and  that  I  say  truth  and  fear  reasonably^  I  need  no 
other  testimony  than  the  Greek  church,  for  amongst  tliem  a  fij) 
vapovTos  Ufiifos,  'the  absence  of  the  priest'  is  necessity  enough  fur 
a  woman  to  baptize;  for  so  says  Gabriel  Philadelpliiensis',  'In  the 
absence  of  a  priest,  a  christian  laic  may  bnptize,  whether  it  be  man 
or  woman/  either  may  do  it;  and  whether  that  be  not  only  of  danger 
in  the  sequel,  but  in  itself  a  very  dissolution  of  all  disciplnie,  1  leave 
it  to  the  church  of  England  to  determine  as  for  her  own  particuhir, 
that  at  least  tiie  sacrament  be  left  entirely  to  clerical  di«peusatiou 
according  to  divine  commandment. 

14.  One  thing  1  offer  to  consideration ;  tliat  since  tlte  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  most  notoriously  and  signally  uskI  in  baptism, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  gospel  and  all  its  promises,  is 
opened  to  all  believers,  and  though  as  certainly  yet  less  principally  in 
reconciling  penitents,  and  admitting  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful;  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  let  them  be  usur|)ed  by 
bands  to  whom  they  were  not  consigned.  Certain  it  is,  S.  Pester 
used  his  keys,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first,  when  he  snid^, 
*'  liepent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  tlie  gift  of  the 
holy  Ghost.''  However,  as  to  the  main  question,  we  have  not  only 
the  universal  doctrine  of  Christendom,  but  also  express  authority  and 
commission  in  scripture,  sending  out  apostles  and  apostolictd  men, 
persons  of  choice  and  special  designation  to  '  baptize  all  nations,'  and 
to  entertain  them  into  the  services  and  institution  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SECT.  V. 

l.TV.  1  SHALL  instance  but  once  more,  but  it  is  in  the  most 
solemn,  sacred,  and  divinest  mysteiy  in  *  our  religion ;  that  in  which 
the  clergy  in  their  appointed  ministry  do  biaKovovvTcs  4JL€(nT€V€w, 
*  stand  between  God  and  the  people,'  and  do  fulfil  a  s})ecial  and  in- 
comprehensible ministry,  which  '  the  angels  themselves  do  look  into^' 
witli  admiration,  to  which  the  people  it  they  come  without  fear,  cim- 
not  come  without  sin ;  and  this  of  so  sacred  and  reserved  mysterious- 
ness,  that  but  few  liave  dared  to  offer  at  with  unconsecrated  hands : 
some  have.  But  the  kuchakist  is  the  fulness  of  all  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  our  religion;  and  the  clergy,  when  they  ofBciate  here,  are 

«  Trectat  de  sacramento,  cap.  de  bap-  tfrioi^f ,  Ky  t#  yvw^  i  ^  ^*  ^p^* 

tUmo,  [fo.  K/B'.  4to.  Venet  1000,  in  li-  *»  [  Acu  iL  88.] 

tnrgg.  gnec    torn,    xii.]  /i^   wcp6pTos  *  f*  of'  A.] 

U94m  Up9ffQi  fiawritw  Koi  XtOKhs  XP*'  '  L^i^  1  Pet  L  12.] 
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most  truly  in  the  phrase  of  8.  Paul',  di^petuaiores  mynteriorum  Dei, 
'  dispensers  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  kingdom/  For,  to  use  the 
words  of  8.  Cyprian ^  "Jesus  Christ  is  our  high-priest,  and  Him- 
self become''  our  sacrifice,  which  He  finished  unon  the  cross  in  a  real 
performance,  and  now  in  His  office  of  mediatorship  makes  intercession 
for  us  by  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  Himself,  of  His  own  person  in 
heaven,  which  is  a  continual  actually  represented  argument  to  move 
Ood  to  mercy  to  all  that  believe  in  and  obey  the  holy  Jesus/^ 

2.  Now  Christ  did  also  establish  a  number  of  select  persons,  to  be 
ministers  of  this  great  sacrifice,  finished  upon  the  cross ;  that  they 
also  should  exhibit  and  represent  to  Ood,  in  the  manner  which  their 
Lord  appointed  them,  this  sacrifice,  commemorating  the  action  and 
suffering  of  the  great  Priest ;  and  by  way  of  prayers  and  impetration, 
offering  up  that  action  in  behalf  of  the  people,  M  t6  ivto  ^o-icurn}- 
piov  cofaTrifjiylfas  rhs  $varCa9,  (as  Gregoiy  Nazianzen^  expresses  it) 
sending  up  sacrifices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  in  heaven,  that  the 
church  might  be  truly  united  unto  Christ  their  head,  and,  in  the  way 
of  their  ministry,  may  do  what  He  does  in  heaven;  for  He  exhibits 
the  sacrifice,  that  is,  Himself,  actually  and  presentially  in  heaven : 
the  priest  on  earth  commemorates  the  same,  and  by  his  prayers  repre- 
sents it  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole  catholic  church';  presentiallv 
too,  by  another  and  more  mysterious  way  of  presence;  but  both 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  His  ministers  on  earth  do  actuate  that  sacri- 
fice, and  apply  it  to  its  purposed  design  by  praying  to  Grod  in  the" 
virtue  and  merit  of  that  sacrifice;  Christ  liimself,  in  a  high  and 
glorious  manner;  the  ministers  of  His  priesthood  (as  it  becomes 
ministers)  humbly,  sacramentally,  and  according  to  the  energy  of 
human  advocation  and  intercession.  This  is  the  sum  and  great 
mystcriousness  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  to  be  proved. 

8.  This  is  expressly  described  in  scripture ;  that  part  concerning 
Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  8.  Paul,  who  disputes  largelv  concerning 
Christ's  priesthood;  affirming^  that  'Christ  is  a  priest  for  ever;'  He 
hath  therefore  '  an  unchangeable  priesthood,'  because  '  He  continueth 
for  ever,'  and  '  He  lives  for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us ;'  this 
He  does  as  priest,  and  therefore  it  must  be  by  offering  a  sacrifice, 
'^  for  every  high-priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices,"  and 
therefore  "  it  is  necessary  He  also  have  something  to  offer,"  as  lone 
as  He  is  a  priest,  that  is,  'for  ever,'  till  the  consummation  of  au 
things ;  since  therefore  He  hath  nothing  new  to  offer,  and  something 
He  must  continually  offer,  it  is  evident  He  offers  himself  as  the 

'  [1  Cot.  iv.  1.]  ttmc  offert  in  ecclesia  Deo  patri,  d  cio 

J  Ad  Caecil.  epist  IxiiL  [p.  155.]  Si  incipiat  ofierre  ■eeundum  quod  iptum 

Jesus  Christus  Dominus  et  Deus  noster  Christum  Tideat  obtuliase. 

ipse  est  summus  sacerdos  Dei  patris,  et  ^  ['  became'  A.] 

sacrificium  Patri  scipsum  primus  obtalit,  *  Orat  zL  [lege  L  aL  li.  §  78. — ^tom.  i. 

et  hoc  fieri  in   aui    commemorationem  p.  48  C] 

pnecepit ;  utique  ille  sacerdos  vice  Christi  ™  ['  the'    eest  A.] 

vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit,  "  [Heb.  viL  28  sqq. ;  and  viii  2  aqq*] 

imitatur :  et  sacrificium  verum  et  plenum 
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nediam  of  advocation^  and  the  instance  and  argument  of  a  prevailing 
intercession ;  and  this  He  calls  '  a  more  excefient  ministry/  and  by 
it  Jesus  is  '  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  / 
that  is.  He  as  our  high-priest  officiates  in  heaven  in  the  great  office 
of  a  mediator,  in  the  merit  and  power  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Now  what  Christ  does  always  in  a  proper  and  most  glorious  manner^ 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  also  do  in  theirs :  commemorating  the 
sacrilSce  upon  the  cross, ''  giving  thanks,'  and  celebrating  a  perpetusd 
eucharist  for  it,  and  by  ^  declaring  the  death  of  Christ,'  and  praying  to 
Ood  in  the  virtue  of  it,  for  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  all  per- 
sons capable ;  it  is  in  genere  orationis  a  sacrifice,  and  an  instrument 
of  propitiation,  as  all  holy  prayers  are  in  their  several  proportions'. 

4.  And  this  was  by  a  precept  of  Christ;  Hocfaeite,  Mo  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me/  Now  this  precept  is  but  twice  reported  of  in 
the  New  testament,  though  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  be  four 
times.  And  it  is  done  with  admimble  mystery ;  to  distinguish  the 
several  interests  and  operations  which  concern  several  sorts  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  distinct  capacities :  S.  Paul  thus  represents  it, ''  Take, 
eat/'  *'  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me  /'  plainly  referring  this  pre- 
cept to  all  that  are  to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols :  for  they  also  do  in 
their  manner  enunciate,  deelare,  or  represent  the  Lord's  death  tiU 
He  come.  And  S.  Paul  prosecutes  it  with  instructions  particular  to 
the  Koiv(i^vovvr€Sf  to  '  them  that  do  communicate,'  as  appears  in  the 
succeeding  cautions  against  unworthy  manducation,  and  for  due  pre- 
paration to  its  reception.  But  S.  Luke  reports  it  plainly  to  another 
purpose,  '^And  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  unto  them,  saying,  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you ; 
Hoc  facite,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  'This*  cannot  but 
relate  to  accepit,  gratias  egit,  fiegit,  distribuit.  Hocfacite;  here 
was  no  manducation  expressed,  and  therefore  Hocfacite  concerns  the 
apostles  in  the  capacity  of  ministers ;  not  as  receivers,  but  as  conse- 
orators  and  givers;  and  if  the  institution  had  been  represented  in 
one  scheme  without  this  mysterious  distinction,  and  provident  sepa- 
ration of  employment,  we  had  been  eternally  in  a  cloud,  and  have 
needed  a  new  Ught  to  guide  us;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
done  it  in  the  very  first  fountains  of  scripture. 

6.  And  this  being  the  great  n^ystery  of  Christianity,  and  the  only 
remanent  express  of  Chrises  sacrifice  on  earth,  it  is  most  consonant 
to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  that  this  commemorative  sacrifice  be 
presented  by  persons  as  separate  and  distinct  iu  their  ministry,  as  the 
sacrifice  itself  is  from  and  above  the  other  parts  of  our  religion. 

6.  Thus  also  the  church  of  Gk>d  hath  for  ever  understood  it  without 
any  variety  of  sense  or  doubtfulness  of  distinguishing  opinions.  It 
was  the  ereat  excellency  and  secret  mystery  b  orthe  reugiou,  to  conse- 
crate and  offer  the  holy  symbols  and  sacrament^:  I  shall  transcribe  a 

'  ['  Now  •  .  propordoDB.'    The  pane-      tor  has  not  ventured  to  alter  it] 
tuition  seems  questionable :  but  the  edi-         v  ['  ministery'  A.] 

I.  ^ 
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Finsage  out  of  Justin  Mariyr',  giving  the  account  of  it  to  Antoninns 
ius  in  his  oration  to  inin ;  and  it  will  serve  instead  of  many ;  for  it 
tells  tlie  religion  of  the  Cliristians  in  this  mjstery,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  all  tlie  ceremony,  nava-ifievoi  riiv  eirxjaiv'  ivetra  Trpotr-* 
il>ip€Tai  rtp  irpo€(rrmTi  rav  iZ^k^v  Apro?  koI  vorrlpiov  vbaros  Kai 
Kfii4ULTas,  &c.,  '  when  tlie  prayers  are  done,  then  is  brought  to  the 
president  of  the  bretlireu'  (the  priest)  *  the  bread,  and  tlie  chalice  of 
wine  mingled  with  water ;  which  being  received,  he  gives  praise  and 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  and  presents  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit,  and  largely  gives  thanks  that  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  give  us  these  gifts :  and  when  he  hath  finished  the 
pravers  and  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  that  is  present  with  a  joyful 
acclamation  say.  Amen.  Which  when  it  is  done  by  the  presidents 
and  people,  those  which  amcmgst  ua  are  caDed  deacons  and  ministers, 
distribute  to  every  one  that  is  present,  that  they  may  partake  of  Him 
in  whom  the  thanks  were  presented,  the  eucbarist,  bread,  wine,  and 
water;  and  may  bear  it  to  the  absent.  Moreover  this  uourisliment 
IS  by  us  called  the  eucliaiist,  which  it  is  lawful  for  none  to  partake, 
but  to  him  who  believes  our  doctrine  true,  and  is  washed  in  the  laver 
for  the  remission  of  sius  and  regeneration,  and  tlmt  lives  so  as  Christ 
delivered.  For  we  do  not  take  it  as  common  bread  and  common 
drink ;  but  as  by  the  word  of  God  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  made  flesh,  and  for  our  salvation^  sake  had  flesh  and 
blood  :  after  the  same  manner  also  we  are  taught  that  this  nourish- 
ment,  in  which  by  the  prayers  of  His  word,  which  is  from  Him  the 
food  in  which  thanks  are  given,  or  the  consecrateil  food^  by  which 
our  flesh  and  blood  by  mutation  or  change  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.  For  tlie  apostles  in  their  com- 
mentaries which  they  wrote,  which  are  called  the  gospels,  so  deli- 
vered that^  Jesus  commanded.  For  when  He  had  given  thanks  and 
taken  bread.  He  said.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me ;  this  is  My 
body ;  and  likewise  taking  the  chalice,  and  having  given  thanks.  He 
said.  This  is  My  blood ;  and  that  He  gave  it  to  them  alone.'  This 
one  testimony  I  reckon  as  sufficient :  who  please  to  see  more,  may 
observe  the  tradition  full,  testified  and  entire,  in  Ignatius^  Clemens 
Eomanus,  or  whoever  wrote  the  apoetolicsd  constitutions  in  his 
name",Tertullian",S.Cyprian^  S.Athanasiu8^EpiphaniusS  S.Ba^'l', 
8. Clixysostom  almost  every  where^  S.  Uierome^  S.  Augustine^;  and 

t  Apol.  ii.  [aL  L  f  65  sq.]  r  Apol.  ii.  euro  de  Icchyra  ntionem 

^  [So  edd.]  nddit  enm  caliee  aaero  uti  Aon  potuisic 

>  ['that  .  .food/  T^r  li'  «6x^9  Kiyw      [torn.  i.  p.  133  aq] 

rov  rap*  abrov  ^hx'''^^^''^*^0M  rpo^V*]  ^  Hsrea.  Uxix.  [}  8  eq.] 

^  ['as'  B ;  wrongly. J  '  De  bapt.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  S.  [sive  respone. 

>  Kpint.  [interp.]  ad  TraUian.  [5  Tii.}     ad  quest  TiiL— torn.  ii.  appead.  p.  662 

■  Lib.  i.  0.  81.  [?1  et  Hk  viii.  a  ult      B.J 

[p.  4'26  aq(|.  ed.  Coteler.]  •  D«  i^acerd.,  lib.  iii.  [§  8.]  et  yi.  [{ 

■  Dc  prsBcript  [cap.  xx.  et  xxii.  fin.      4.]— Horn.  [1.  a1.]  Ii.  [%  8.]  Pt  f  Ixxxii. 
— Cf.  De  cor.  mil.,  cap.  iii.1  al.]  IxxxiiL  [f  4  sqq.]  in  Matth.  et  bom. 

"  Lib.  i.  ep.  2  et  9,  et  lib.  iii  ep.  15.      vi.  ad  pop.  Antioch.  [? — torn.  i.  p.  384 
[al  epp.  Ivii.  L  et  xt.  pp.  117,  et  1  et  84.]      A,  424  B ;  yiL  517  A  sqq.  787  tqq.] 
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indeed  we  cannot  look  in  vain  into  any  of  the  old  writers  :  the  sum 
of  whose  doctrine  in  this  particular  I  shall  represent  in  the  words  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them^  S.  Ignatius^,  saying  that  '^he  is  worse 
than  an  infidel  that  offers  to  ofBdate  about  the  holy  altar,  unless  he 
be  a  bishop  or  a  priest/' 

7.  And  oertaimy,  he  could  upon  no  pretence  hare  challenged  the 
appellative  of  christian,  who  had  dared  either  himsdf  to  invade  the 
holy  rites  within  the  chancels^  or  had  denied  the  power  of  cele- 
bratiBg  this  dreadful  mystery  to  belong  only  to  saceraotal  ministra* 
tion.  For  either  it  is  said  to  be  but  common  bread  and  wine,  and 
then,  if  that  were  true,  indeed  any  body  may  minister  It ;  but  then 
they  that  say  so  are  'blasphemous/  they  'count  the  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  rb  alixa  Ttjs  bioB'/iKrff  (as  8.  Paul^  calls  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
words  of  institution),  'the  blood  of  the  covenant'  or  'new  testa- 
ment,' 'a  profane  or  common  thing;'  they  'discern  not  the  Lord's 
body ;'  they  know  not  that  '  the  bread  that  is  broken  is  the  commu- 
nication of  Christ's  body :'  but  if  it  be  a  holy,  separate,  or  divine 
and  mysterious  thing,  who  can  make  it  (ministerially,  I  mean)  and 
consecrate  or  sublime  it  from  common  and  ordinary  bread,  but  a  con- 
secrate, separate,  and  sublimed  person?  li-is  to  be  done  either  by  a 
natural  power,  or  by  a  supernatural.  A  natural  cannot  hallow  a 
thing  in  order  to  6od ;  and  they  only  have  a  supernatural,  who  have 
derived  it  from  God,  in  order  to  this  ministration ;  who  can  shew 
that  they  are  taken  up  into  the  lot  of  that  deaconship,  which  is  the 
type  and  representment  of  that  excellent  ministry  of  'the  true  taber- 
nacle,' where  Jesus  himself  does  the  same  thing,  in  a  higher  and 
more'  excellent  manner. 

8.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  in  the  primi- 
tive church  many  who  yet  had  given  up  their  names  to  Christ  by 
designation,  or  solemnity,  were  not  admitted  so  much  as  to  the  parti- 
cipation ;  as  the  eateckumeni,  the  audientes,  the  pcsnUentea,  neo- 
phytes, and  children :  and  the  ministry  of  it  was  not  only  reserved 
for  sacred  persons,  but  also  performed  with  so  much  mysterious 
sccresy,  that  many  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see.  This  is 
that  rite  in  which  the  priest  intercedes  for,  and  blesses  the  people ; 
leering  in  their  behalf,  not  only  their  prayers,  but  applying  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  their  prayers,  and  representing  them  with  glo- 
rious advantages,  and  titles  of  acceptation,  which  because  it  was 
so  excellent,  celestial,  sacred,  mystical,  and  supernatural,  it  raised  up 
the  persons  too;  that  the  ministerial  priesthood  in  the  church  might, 
according  to  the  nature  of  all  great  employments,  pass  an  excellency 
and  a  value  upon  the  ministers. 

«  Contr.  Lucifer,  ct  ep.  i.  [al.  ▼.]  ad         ■  De  cir.  Dei,  lib.  xi.  [cap.  10.] 

Heliod.  tt  Ixxxv.  ad  Evagriuin  [al.  ci.  •  *  [abi  aupn.] 
ad  ETaDgelum]  et  ad  Hedib.cl.  [al.  vii.]         ■  ['cancels'  A.] 
§  2.  [torn.  !▼.  part  2.  coU.  290  sqq.  et         7  [Heb.  x.  29.] 
10,  tt  a02  ;  6t  part  L  coL  171.]  '  ['  and  a  more*  A.] 
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9.  And  therefore  according  to  the  natural  reason  of  religion,  and 
the  devotion  of  all  the  world,  the  Christians,  because  they  liad  the 
greatest  reason  so  to  do,  did  honour  their  dei^  with  the  greatest 
veneration  and  esteem.  It  is  without  a  metaphor  regale  sacerdolium, 
*  a  royal  priesthood,'  so  S.  Peter* ;  which  although  it  be  spoken  in 
general  qi  the  christian  church,  and  in  an  improper  large  sense  is 
verifi^  of  the  people;  yet  it  is  so  to  be  expounded  as  that  jmrallel 
place  of  the  books  of  Moses^  from  whence  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed, '^ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation/' 
which  plainly  bv  the  sense  and  analogy  of  the  mosaic  law  signifies  a 
nation  olessed  by  God  with  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  separate  reli- 

Sion;  a  ^kingdom,'  in  which  priests  are  appointed  by  God,  a  'king- 
om,'  in  which  nothing  is  more  honourable  than  the  '  priesthood  / 
for  it  is  certain,  the  nation  was  famous  in  all  the  world  for  an 
honourable  priesthood ;  and  yet  the  people  were  not  priests  in  any 
sense  but  of  a  violent  metaphor.  And  therefore  the  christian 
ministnr  having  greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with  attrecta« 
tion  of  the  body  and  olood  of  Christ,  and  offices  serving  to  ^a 
better  covenant,'  may  with  greater  ai^ument  be  accounted  excellent, 
honourable,  and  royal;  and  all  the  churches  be  called  'a  royal  priest- 
hood,' the  denomination  being  given  to  the  whole,  from  the  most 
excellent  part;  because  they  all  together  make  one  body  under  Christ 
the  head,  the  medium  of  the  union  being  the  priests,  the  collectors 
of  the  church,  and  instrument  of  adunation ;  and  reddendo  singula 
singulie,  divicQng  to  each  his  portion  of  the  expression,  the  people  is 
'  a  peculiar  people,'  the  clergy  '  a  holy  priesthood  :'  and  all  in  con- 
junction, and  for  several  excellencies  'a  chosen  nation:'  so  that 
ficurOi€tov  UpiT€vna  is  the  same  with  /SacriXciW  Upirwiia,  'the 
priesthood  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  '  the  ministry  of  the  gospel :'  for 
in  the  New  testament  'the  kingdom'  signifies  'the  gospel:'  and 
Baa-C\€io5  is  the  same  with  evayyckiKhs,  '  kingl/  is  '  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  gospel :'  for  therefore  it  is  observable,  it  is  not  ficurikiKov 
but  pa<rCk€iov  Upircv/xa,  not  weU  rendered  by  the  vulgar  latin  regale 
eacerdotium,  as  if  '  kingly'  were  the  appellative  or  epithet  of  this 
priesthood ;  it  is  regium,  a  priesthood  appertaining  to  the  '  kingdom' 
of  the  gospel ;  and  the  priest  being  enumerated  distinctly  from  the 
people, '  the  priests  of  the  kingdom,'  and  the  '  people  of  the  king- 
dom,' are  all  '  hoi/  and  '  chosen ;'  but  in  their  several  manner :  the 
priests  of  the  kingdom,  those ;  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  these ; 
these^  to  bring  or  design  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  priest  to  offer  it; 
or  all  together  to  sacnfice ;  the  priest  by  his  proper  ministry,  the 
people  by  their  assent,  conjunction,  and  assistance,  chosen  to  serve 
Qod,  not  only  in  their  own  forms,  but  under  the  ministration  of  an 
honourable  priesthood. 

10.  And  in  all  the  descent  of  christian  religion  it  was  indeed 
honourable;  ^  [jiv  UpaxrSvrj  reXetrat  fx^v  M  ttj^  yrjs,  ri^uf  hk  ittov* 

*  [I  Pet  iL  9.]  ^  [£xo<L  xix.  6.]  «  [Hhese*  om.  B.] 
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pavCoiv  Ix^i  TayiJLiT<av,  saitli  S.  Chrysostom*,  '  the  cliristian  priest- 
hood does  its  ministry  and  is  perfected  on  earthy  bat  hath  the  beauty^ 
order^  and  excellency  of  the  heaTenly  hosts :'  so  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  take  notice  of  the  lamina  aurea  wluch  Polycrates®  reports  S.  John 
to  have  worn  in  token  of  his  'royal  priesthood/  'a  wreath  of  Rold/ 
(so  also  did  S.  James  bishop  of  Jerosalem^  as  S.  Hierome'  and 
Epiphaniuss  report^)  nor  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  tribute^ 
their  authority  with  the  people^  their  great  donatives  and  titles  ot 
secular  advantage ;  these  were  accidental  to  the  ministry^  and  relied 
upon  the  favour  of  princes^  and  devotion  of  the  people ;  and  if  they 
had  been  more^  yet  are  less  than  the  honours  God  had  bestowed 
upon  it ;  for  certainly  there  is  not  a  greater  degree  of  power  in  the 
world  than  to  'remit  and  retain  sins/  and  to  'consecrate  the  sacra- 
mental symbols'  into  the  mysteriousness  of  'Chrises  bodv  and  blood  / 
nor  a  greater  honour  than  thati  God  in  heaven  should  ratify  what 
the  priest  does  on  earth;  and  should  admit  him  to  handle  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  worlds  and  to  present  the  same  which  in  heaven  is  pre- 
sented by  the  eternal  Jesus. 

*a  Bvaiat  vifiirovTMt  hftufiditrovs  Itpffts, 

So  Gregory  Nazianzen^  describes  the  honour  and  mysteriousness 
of  the  priests'  power;  they  'minister  the  spiritual  and  unbloody 
sacrifice/  they  are  '  honourable  guardians  of  souls/  they  '  bear  the 
work  of  God  in  their  hands/  And  S.  Hierome*  speaking  of  these 
words  of  S.  Paul^^  "I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  aposUe/' 
Quod  ait  apaatolui  Jem  Christi,  tale  mihi  videtur  quale  H  dixiwet, 
Prafectus  pratario  Angvsti  Gssaris,  magister  exercitua  Tilerii  impe* 
rataris.  And  a  little  after^  Grandem  inter  chriatianoe  sibi  vendicans 
dignitatem,  qpostolum  se  ChriaH  titulo  pranotavit,  ut  ex  ipsa  lecturoe 
nominis  auetoritate  terreret,  indicans  omnea  qui  in  Chriato  crederent, 
debere  Mi  ease  aubjectoa.  And  therefore  S.  Chrysostom^  says  it  is 
the  trick  of  heretics  not  to  give  to  bishons  titles  of  their  eminency 
and  honour,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  them:  Ut  diabolua,  ita 
etiam  quillet  facit  Aareticita  vehementiaaimua  in  tempore  perae^ 
eutionis,  loquena  cum  pontifice,  nee  eum  vocat  pontificem,  nee  or* 
eiiepiacopum,  nee  religiosiasimum,  nee  aanetum,  aed  quid?  Reve- 
rentia  tua  ke,  Nomina  UH  adducit  communia,  efua  negana  auc- 
iaritatem;  aiadolua  Aoc  tunc  fecit  erga  Deum.  It  is  KoBaprufJri  riiis 
and  dioxptnic^yf'a  separating  and  pmifying  order  of  men/  so  Diony- 

*  De  sacerd.,  liK  iil  [cap.  4.]  «  Hsres.  Ixxviii.  [§  U.] 

*  Apud  Euseb.  hiit,  lib.  v.  c.  25.  [ft].         ^  [Carm.  ad  episcoposi  init — ^tom.  ii. 
24.    Cf.iii81.]  p.  824.] 

'  De  script  in  Jacob.   [S.  Hierome  *  [torn.  iv.  part  1.  col.  409.] 

speaka  of  S.  James  as  bishop  of  Jeru-  J  1  Tim.  i.  8.  [lege,  Tit  L  1.] 

salem,  but  does  DOt  mention  tbe  '  la-  ^  [Pseudo-Cbiysost  horn,  in  p>*  zii^ 

u']  i  8,— torn.  V.  col.  560  D.] 
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$ius^  calls  its  but  Nazianzen"*  speaks  greater  and  more  glorious 
words  yet,  and  yet  what  is  no  more  than  a  sober  truth ;  for  he  calls 
the  priest,  riv  ^t€T  iy/^Xcoi;  im)<r6ii€vov  koX  \ur  i^\ayyiXiav  bo^i- 
aovra,  koX  ivl  ri  lufin  Bvcriticjriqpiov  ipaTfi^y^ovra  rhs  Ova-las  icol 
XpioT<p  <rwi€p€6a9VTa»  •  .  koI  rh  \ulCiw  tht^iv,  $€6v  l^oiuvov, 
KaX  Btovonia^xirra'  he  '  stands  with  angels/  and  '  is  magnified  with 
archangels" ;'  he  ^ sends  sacrifices  to  a  celestial  altar/  and  'is  con* 
secrated  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ''/  '  a  divine  person/  and  'an  in* 
strument  of  making  others  so  too/ — I  shall  add  no  more  as  to  this 
particular.  The  express  precepts  of  God  in  scripture®  are  written 
in  great  characters;  there  is  a  'double  honour  to  be  given  to 
the  ecclesListical  rulers,  '  rulers^  that  also  '  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine  /  there  is  'obedience'  due  to  them, '  obedience  in  all  things/ 
and  'estimation'  and  'love/  wrkp  U  irfpio-a-ov,  ' very  abundantly / 
'esteem  such  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake/  a  'communicating 
to  them  in  all  good  things  /  and  their  offices  are  described  to  fa^ 
great,  separate,  busy,  eminent  and  profitable ;  they  are '  rulers V '  pre- 
sidents/ '  set  over  us  in  the  Lord/  '  taking  care  for  us/  'labouring  in 
doctrine,'  '  spiritual  persons,'  '  restorers  of  them  that  were  overUikcn 
in  a  fault,'  '  curates  of  souls,*  such  as  '  must  give  an  account'  for 
them,  the  'salt/  the  'light  of  the  world/  'shepherds/  and  much 
more,  signifying  work,  and  rule,  and  care,  and  honour.  But  next 
to  the  words  of  scripture,  there  can  no  more  be  said  concerning  the 
honour  of  the  sacred  ordet  of  the  clergy,  than  is  said  by  S.  Chtyso- 
Btom  in  his  books  Be  sacerdotio,  and  8.  Ambrose  De  dignitate  Mcer- 
dotali  ;  and  no  greater  thing  can  be  supposed  communicated  to  men 
than  to  be  the  'ministers  of  God'  in  the  great  conveyances  of  grace, 
and  '  instruments  of  God'  in  the  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  consecration 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  souls. 
And  this  was  the  style  of  the  church,  calling  bishops^  and  priests  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  capacity,  'stewards  of  the  grace  of  God/ 
Meaders  of  the  blind/  'a  light  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness/  'in- 
structors of  the  ignorant,' '  teachcra  of  babes,'  '  stars  in  the  world,' 
'amongst  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world/ and  that  is  scripture 
too ;  '  stara  in  Christ's  right  hand,'  lights  set  upon  the  candlesticks. 
And  now  supposing  these  premisses',  if  Christendom  had  not  paid 
proportionable  esteem  to  them,  they  had  neither  known  how  to  value 
religion,  or  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  But  that  all  Christendom 
ever  did  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  the  clergy  and  religious  vcne- 

*  [Ecclet.  Uientrch.,  cap.  t.  p.  123.]         t«,  TptXarriiiwoi  ^fAMf,  ApH^s  irw^vfimm 
■»  Orat  i.  [al.  ii.  §  73. — torn.  i.  p.  48.      Twcoi,    KaToprlfovrts    irpoKn^ivras    iw 

Vid.  supra  p.  S2  et  infra  p.  51.]  rapairrdifAart,  \6yov  iarMcomts, 

■  [*  cum  archangel  is  glorificabit/  •  cum  «»  OUoySftovs  kpx^^P^^'^*  X'^'^^^*  *^" 

Chrislo  sacerdotio  fungetur,'  interpr.  ed.  yo^s  ru^\&v,  ^s  r»y  iv  vttirrut  vcuSc^ 

Ben.]  rat  hjpp6vmv,  ZiSturidKous  ingKUnff^mff'ni'' 

•  [1  Tim.  V.  17 ;  Heb.  riil.  17 ;  2  Cor.  pas  iv  K6<rfjufi, 

ii.  9;  1  Thess.  ▼.  12 ;  GaL  vL  I.]  '  [« premises'  A.] 

'   Jlpoarrwrfs,  iiyovfi€yoi,   vovOtraw- 
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ration^  19  a  certain  nnpiment  that  in  christian  religion  the  distinction 
of  the  clergy  from  the  lait?  is  supposed  as  a  pracognUum,  a  priuci- 
pie  of  the  institution. 

I  Olid  this  with  the  words  of  the  seventh  general  oonncil*,  "It  is 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  in  the  priesthood  there  is  order  and 
distinction^  and  to  observe  the  ordinations  and  elections  of  the  priest- 
hood with  strictness  and  severity  is  well-pleasing  to  God.^ 


SECT.  VL 

1.  As  soon  as  God  began  to  constitute  a  chnrch^,  and  fix  the 
priesthood,  which  before  was  very  ambulatory,  and  dispensed  into 
all  families,  but  ever  officiated  by  the  major  dome,  God  gives  the 
power,  and  designs  the  person.  And  tlierefore  Moses  consecrated 
Aaron,  agitaitis  a  Deo  consecratwnis  prineipe,  saith  Dionysius^ ;  Moses 
perform^  the  external  rites  of  desigtiation,  but  God  was  the  con- 
sccrator;  r^v  kpartic^y  r^K^U^inv  UpapxjLK^is  tTekea-iaAfryritrt  vv6 
TcXercipxj?  ^€<f '  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave 
him  the  order,  but  it  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  God, 
under  God  the  chief  consecrator.  ''And  no  man  taketh  upon  him 
tills  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,''  saith 
S.  Paul***  For  in  every  priesthood,  God  designed  and  appointed 
the  ministry,  and  collates  a  power,  or  makes  the  person  gracious : 
either  gives  him  a  spiritual  ability  of  doing  something  which  others 
have  not ;  or  if  he  be  only  employed  in  praying  and  presenting  sacri- 
fic«s  of  beasts  for  the  people,  yet  that  such  a  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  nearer  address,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  must  depend 
upon  God's  acceptation,  and  therefore  upon  divine  constitution :  for 
there  can  be  no  reason  given  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  God 
will  accept  the  intermediation  of  one  man  for  many,  or  why  this 
man  more  than  another,  who  possibly  hath  no  natural  or  acquired 
excellency  beyond  many  of  the  people,  except  what  God  himself 
makes,  after  the  constitution  of  the  person.  If  a  spiritual  power  be 
necessary  to  the  ministration,  it  is  certain  none  can  give  it  but 
the  fountaiit  and  the  principle  of  the  Spirit's  emanation.  Or  if  the 
grnciousness  and  aptness  of  the  person  be  required,  that  also  being 
arbitrary,  preternatural  and  chosen,  must  derive  from  the  divine 
election :  for  GocTcannot  be  prescribed  unto  by  us,  whom  He  shall 
hear,  and  whom  He  shall  entertain  iu  a  more  immediate  address,  and 
freer  intercourse. 


w — ,  xiT.  rtom.  iv.  col.  496.]  •()«      p.  128  C. — Elf  rovro  KirrfitU  ^h  tcXc- 
.r({|if  ^/AiroAircvrrou   ip   Up»a(nrp    •wturw      rdpxv  ^<4**  '^'^  UporiieiiP  r.  I.  i.  *  ad  id 

'^  tal  <r}i  Iu  AwatR^ta.  ^la^f^n/tmTu  t^c        aultAfim.     Tim    t*nntu*AriLt\atilM     nnneilMS.' 


■  Can,  xiT. 


tpilhiXoVf  Koi  rh  iv  Sucpifitlif  iianiptTy  r&f  as^itatua,    Deo   consccrationia    principe,' 

Tiri   Itfata^vfis  ^7x«<^0'C(f   liyx^tpta-us  &c.  interpr.  Lanasol.] 

•dd.]  a«#  iffTUf  MpHTTOp.  •  [Heb.  ▼.  4.] 

*  Bcolcf.  hieraroh.  [cap.  v.  ooutempl.,  % 
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2.  And  tliis  is  divinely  taoght  us  by  the  example  of  the  High- 
priest  himself;  who,  because  He  derived  all  power  from  His  father^ 
and  all  His  graciousness  and  favour  in  the  office  of  priest  and  medi- 
ator, was  also  personally  chosen  and  sent,  and  took  not  the  honour 
but  as  it  descended  on  Him  from  Gk)d,  that  the  honour  and  the 
power,  the  ability  and  the  ministry,  might  derive  fix>m  the  same 
fountmn.  '^Christ  did  not  glorify  Himself  to  become  high-priest^/' 
Honour  may  be  deserved  by  ourselves,  but  always  comes  from  others : 
and  because  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  ''ordained  for  men  iu 
things  pertaining  to  Qod,''  every  man  must  say  as  our  blessed  High- 
priest  saidy  of  Himself,  "If  I  honour  Myself,  M^  honour  is  nothing : 
it  is  Qod  that  hououreth  Me/'  for  Christ  being  the  fountain  of 
evangelical  ministry,  is  the  measure  of  our  dispensations,  and  the 
rule  of  ecclesiastical  economy:  and  therefore  we  must  not  arrogate 
any  power  from  ourselves,  or  from  a  less  authority  than  our  Lord 
and  Master  did :  and  this  is  true  and  necessary  in  the  gospel,  rather 
than  in  any  ministry  or  priesthood  that  ever  was,  because  of  the 
collation  of  so  many  exceUent  and  supernatural  abilities  which  de- 
rive from  Christ  upon  His  ministers,  in  order  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel. 

8.  And  the  apostles  understood  their  duty  in  this  particular,  as  in 
all  things  else;  for  when  they  had  received  all  this  power  from 
above,  they  were  careful  to  consign  the  truth,  that  although  it  be 
ivOpcoTTCvri  ri^is,  it  is  O^Ca  \ipi>9*,  'a  divine  grace  in  a  human 
ministry,'  and  that  although  iirh  ivOpdiroav  fca^iWarai%  yet  ovx  ^avr^ 
rt9  kaixpiv€i  ttjv  rifxi^i;,  that  is,  he  that  'is  ordained  by  men,'  yet 
'receives  his  power  from  God;'  not  at  all  by  himself;  and  from  no 
man  as  from  me  fountain  of  his  power.  And  this,  I  say,  the  apostles 
were  careful  to  consign  in  the  first  instance  of  ordination  in  the  case 
of  Matthias^  "Thou  Lord,  shew  which  of  these  two  Thou  hast 
chosen;"  Qod  was  the  elector,  and  they  the  ministers;  and  this 
being  at  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  the  very  first  designa- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  person,  was  of  sufficient  influence  into  the 
religion  for  ever  after,  and  taught  us  to  derive  all  clerical  power 
from  God,  and  therefore  by  such  means  and  ministries  which  Him- 
self hath  appointed,  but  in  no  hand  to  be  invaded  or  surprised  in 
the  entrance,  or  polluted  in  the  execution.  * 

4.  This  descended  in  the  succession  of  the  churches'  doctrine  for 
ever.  "  Receive  the  holy  Ghost,"  said  Christ*  to  His  apostles,  when 
He  enabled  them  with  priestly  power ;  and  S.  Paul  to  the  bishops  of 
Asia  said,  "The  holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  or  overseers;" 
"because  no  mortal  man,  no  angel,  or  archangel,  nor  any  other 
created  power,  but  the  holy  Ghost  alone  hath  constituted  this  order," 

*  THeb.  y.  5.]  Mp(&v»v  KoBiaraTOh '  taken  from  among 
f  [John  yiii.  54.]  men,  is  ordained  for  men/  Heb.  v.  1.] 

■  Ehxok,  [in  ord.  episc.  presb.  ct  diac]  •»  [Acts  i  24.] 

•  [<|  iyOfkivwif    \afifiay6fitPos,    6r\p  «  [John  xx.  22.] 
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saith  S.  Chiysostom^.  And  this  verj  thing,  besides  the  matter  of 
fact^  and  the  plain  donation  of  the  power  hj  our  blessed  Saviour,  is 
intimated  by  the  words  of  Christ  otherwhere,  "  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard^  that  He  will  send  labourers  into  His  harvest/' 
Now  His  mission  is  not  only  a  designing  of  the  persons,  but  enabling 
them  with  power;  because  He  never  commands  a  work,  but  He  gives 
abilities  to  its  performance :  and  therefore  still  in  every  designation 
of  the  person,  by  whatsoever'  ministry  it  be  done,  either  that  ministry 
IS  by  God  constituted  to  be  the  ordinary  means  of  conveying  the 
abilities,  or  else  Ood  himself  ministers  the  grace  immediately.  It 
must  of  necessity  come  from  Him  some  way  or  other. 

Tltura  96ais  ^70^  ica2  ww  8<ipi}/ia  WAcmi^ 

S.  James  hath  adopted  it  into  the  family  of  evangelical  truths; 
vav  biapriiui  rdXiiov,  and  therefore  irav  bdprjiui  rcXcitonicii;,  'every 
perfect  cift,'  ancT  therefore  ^  every  perfecting  gift,'  which  in  the  style 
of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  ordination,  is  from  above,  the  gifts  of  per- 
fecting the  persons  of  the  hierarchy,  and  ministry  evangelical.  Which 
thing  is  further  intimated  by  3-  Paul^  ''  Now  He  which  stablisheth  us 
with  von  €U  Xpiirrdv,  in  order  to  Christ  (and  christian  religion)  is 
God/'  and  that  bis  meaning  be  understood  concerning  the  PtpaU 
oxrtf  ivooToXu^,  of  establishing  him  in  the  ministry,  he  adds^,  koL 
Xpla-as  fiiJ&s,  6  $€69,  'and  He  which  anointeth  us  is  God,  and  hath 
sealed  us  with  an  earnest  of  His  spirit/  unction,  and  consignation, 
and  establishing  by  the  holy  Spirit;  the  very  style  of  the  church  for 
ordination,  tovtov  6  iratTip  i(rff>piyt(T€v  6  $€6s,  it  was  said^  of  Christ, 
'  Him  hath  the  Father  sealed,'  that  is, '  ordained  Him,'  the  priest 
and  prophet  of  the  world ;  and  this  he  plainly  spoke  as  their  apostle 
and  president  in  reli^on,  ''not  as  lords  over  your  faith,  but  fellow- 
workers;"  he  spake*  of  himself  and  Timothy,  concerning  whose 
ministry  in  order  to  them  he  now  gives  account :  XP^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
(rj>payuriiJL€vos  6  $€69, '  God  anoints'  the  priest,  and  '  God  consigns' 
him  with  the  holy  Ghost;  that  is  the principale  quasUum,  that  is  the 
'main  question.' 

^  6.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  ^^ 
giving  the  rationale  of*  the  rites  of  ordination,  says  that  the  priest  is 
made  so  bt  ivdpprfaiv,  '  by  M*ay  of  proclaiming  and  publication  of 
the  person,  signifying  '  that  the  holy  man  that  consecrates  is  but  the 

*  De  McercL,  lib.  iii  [§  4  torn,  i  p.         >  [ver.  22.] 
S82  B]  Quippe  non  mortalis  quispiam,         *  [John  tL  27.] 

non  angelus,  non  archangelui,  non  alia  ^  O^x  ^"^vpic^/icy  5/ifir  r^s  irfoTcvf, 

qnsvis  creaU  potentia,  sed  ipse  Para-  AAA&  awtpyot  iff/iw,  &c.   [2  Cor.  i  24.] 

oletui  ordinem  cjunuodi  disposuit  ■  [Dionys.  Areop.   Eceles.  hierarch., 

*  ['of  the  harvest'  Matt  iz.  8;  cap.  v.  contempL  p.  128.] 'Af  ^  ^iA^9«os 
Lnke  z.  2.]  {c^orcXcor^s  4m^virropiK6t  itrri  rtis  9c«^- 

'  '*  what  erer*  A.]  X"^*  iicKoy^f,  oinc  abrhs  I9i^  X<fp<^*  ™» 

So  ed. — See  James  i.  17.]  rtXovfUyovs  M  rify  Uparudiv  iymv  t9^ 

2  Cor.  I  21.]  X^iwrw. 


=?i 
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proclaimcr  of  the  diyine  election,  but  not  by  any  hnman  power  or 
pro|)er  grace  does  he  give  the  perfect  gift  and  consecrate  the  person/ 
And  Nazianzen™  speaking  of  the  rites  of  ordination  hath  this  ex* 
pression,  '  with  which  tlie  divine  gnice  is  proclaimed/  («nd  Billius 
renders  it  ill  by  fuperinvocafur,)  lie  makes  the  power  of  consecra- 
tion to  be  declarative ;  which  indeed  is  a  lesser  expression  of  a  fuller 
power,  but  it  signifies  as  much  as  tlie  wh<4e  comes  to;  for  it 
must  mean,  God  does  transmit  the  grace  ^at'  or  'b/  or  'in'  the 
exterior  ministry,  and  the  minister  is  ^K^KivropiK^,  'a  declarer/  not 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  distinct  from  the  work  of  bis  band ;  but 
by  the  ministry  be  declares  the  work  of  God  then  wrought  in  the 
person  suscipient.  And  thus  in  absolution  the  priest  declares  the 
act  of  God  pardoning,  not  timt  he  is  a  preacher  only  of  the  pardon 
upon  certain  conditions,  but  that  lie  is  not  the  principal  agent,  but 
by  his  ministry  declares  and  ministers  the  effect  and  work  of  God. 
And  this  interpretation  is  clear  in  the  instance  of  tlie  blessed  sacra* 
ment,  where  not  only  the  priest  but  the  people  do  KorayyOiXxw, 
declare  the  Lord's  death/  not  by  a  homily,  but  by  virtue  of  l\\^ 
mystery  which  they  participate.  And  in  the  instance  of  this  present 
question,  the  consecrator  does  declare  power  Co  descend  from  God 
upon  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

6.  But  thus  the  whole  action  being  but  a  ministry,  is  a  dedanition 
of  the  efTect  and  grace  of  God's  vouchsafing ;  and  because  God  does  it 
not  immediately,  and  also  because  such  efiects  are  invisible  and  secret 
operations,  God  appointing  an  external  rite  and  ministry,  does  it 
that  the  private  working  of  the  Spirit  may  become  as  ])erc4*ived  as  it 
can  be,  that  is,  that  it  may  by  such  rites  be  declared  to  all  the  world 
what  God  is  doing,  and  that  man  cannot  do  it  himself.  And  besides 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  very  words  in  the  present  allega* 
tion  do  to  this  very  sense  expound  themselves ;  for  iKipavTopiKos  ^<m 
and  ovK  IbCf^  \ipiTi  are  the  same  thing,  and  expressive  of  caich  other ; 
the  consecrator  'declares/  that  is,  he  doth  not  do  it  by  collation 
of  his  own  grace  or  power,  but  the  grace  of  God  and  power  from 
above.  ' 

And  this  doctrine  we  read  also  in  S.  Cyprian  >>  towards  the  end  of 
his  epistle  to  Cornelius,  ul  Dominus,  qui  aacerdotes  eibi  in  eecUtia 
9ua  cligere  et  eoMlilu^e  dignatur,  eleclos  quoque  et  con»tUuio9  tua 
voluntate  atque  opUulatione  lueatur :  it  is  a  good  prayer  of  ordina* 
tion,  '  that  the  Lord  who  vouchsafes  to  choose  and  consecrate  priests 
in  His  church,  would  also  be  pleased  by  His  aid  and  grace  to  defend 
them  whom  He  hath  so  chosen  and  appointed/  Homo  manum  im-^ 
jponit,  etDeus  largitur  gratiam  ;  sacerdos  imponit  supplicem  dexiram, 
et  Dem  benedicU  poienti  dexira^  saith  S.  Ambrose ',  •  man  imposes 

•  In  ortt  in  Uadero  «ui  patrin.  [§  35.  ^M'fwo*. 

torn.  i.  p.  856  B.]  NBif  a)  iripSvirc^  r&t  ■  EpisL  xlv.  [al.  xlriii.  p.  91.] 

ai?A««r(aj  Apx^  **TarroT/paf  6iro\a^4-  •  [Fseudo-Ambro*.]  de  dign.  lacerd 

*^ur  tw  V«T4wy  oil  4  Sc/a  x<^»  <»«-  cap.  5.  et  in  comment  in  1  Tim.  eapw  fi. 
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his  band*  but  God  gives  tbe  grace ;  the  bishop  lavs  on  his  hand  of 
prayer,  and  God  blesses  with  His  hand  of  power/ — The  effect  of  this 
discourse  is  plain ;  the  grace  and  power  that  enables  men  to  minister 
in  the  mysteries  of  tlie  gospel  is  so  wholly  from  God,  that  whosoever 
assumes  it  without  God's  warrant,  and  besides  His  way,  ministers 
with  a  vain,  sacrilegious,  and  'ineffective  handV  s&^e  only  that  he 
disturbs  the  appointed  order,  and  does  himself  a  mischief. 


SECT.  VII. 

1.  By  this  ordination  the  persons  ordained  are  made  '  ministers  of 
the  gospel*'  '  stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,'  the  '  light,'  the  '  salt  of 
the  earth,'  the  '  shepherd  of  the  flock,'  '  curates  of  souls ;'  these  are 
their  offices,  or  their  appellatives,  (which  you  please  :)  for  the  clerical 
ordination  is  no  other  but  a  sanctiflcation  of  the  person  in  bolh 
senses;  that  is,  1)  A  separation  of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious 
actions  of  religion ;  which  is  that  sanctification  by  which  Jeremy  and 
S.  John  the  baptist  were  sanctified  from  their  mothers'  wombs.  2) 
It  is  also  a  sanctification  of  the  person,  by  the  increasing  or  giving 
respectively  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipient,  such  graces  as  make 
the  person  meet  to  speak  to  God,  to  pray  for  the  people,  to  handle 
the  mysteries,  and  to  have  influence  upon  the  cure. 

2. 1.  The  first  sanctification,  of  a  designation  of  the  person ;  which 
must  of  necessity  be  some  way  or  other  by  God :  because  it  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  Him,  a  ministry  of  His  graces,  which  without 
His  appointment  a  man  must  not,  cannot  any  more  do,  than  a  mes- 
senger can  carry  pardon  to  a  condemned  person  which  his  prince 
never  sent.  But  this  separation  of  the  person  is  not  onlv  a  naming 
of  the  man,  (for  so  far  the  separation  of  the  person  mav  be  previous 
to  the  ordination :  for  so  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  Matthias  and 
the  seven  deacons ;  the  apostles  l<my<rai/  Wo,  '  they  appointed  two' 
before  God  chose  by  lot;  and  the  whole  church  chose  the  seven 
deacons  before  the  apostles  imposed  hands ;)  but  the  separation,  or 
this  first  sanctification  of  the  person,  is  a  ^ving  him  a  power  to  do 
such  offices  which  God  hath  appointed  to  oe  done  to  Him  and  for 
tlie  people ;  which  we  may  clearly  see  and  understand  in  the  instance 
of  Job  4  and  his  friends ;  for  when  God  would  be  entreated  in  behalf 
of  Eliphae  and  his  companions.  He  gave  order  that  Job  should  make 
the  address,  "  Go  to  My  servant,  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  him  will 
I  accept."  This  separation  of  a  person  for  the  offices  of  advocation 
is  the  same  thing  which  I  mean  by  this  '  first  sanctification ;'  God 

Ever.  I  sqq.]  et  in  I  Cor.  xii.  ia  illud  f  r;^c2^  iievf09»    $ee  vol  v.  pp.  62^ 

ver.  4.]  '  Divisiones  gratlarum.*  [torn.  ii.  1 13.1 

append.  coL  863  £,  et  ool  202,  et  col  ^  [Job  xlii  8.] 
161  A.] 
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did  it^  and  gave  him  a  power  and  authority  to  go  to  Him,  and  put 
him  into  a  place  of  trust  and  favour  about  Him,  and  made  him  a 
minister  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  a  power  and  emiuency  aboVie  the 
persons  for  whom  he  was  to  sacrifice,  and  a  power  or  grace  from  Ood 
to  be  in  nearness  to  Him.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  separating  a  certain  order  of  men  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries :  and  it  relies  upon  these  propositions.  1)  All  power  of 
ordination  descends  from  God,  and  He  it  is  who  sanctifies  and  sepa- 
rates the  person.  2)  The  priest  by  Ood  is  separate  to  be  the  gra- 
cious person  to  stand  between  Him  and  the  people..  8)  He  speaks 
the  word  of  God,  and  returns  the  praters  and  duty  of  the  people, 
and  conveys**  the  blessings  of  God,  by  his  prayer,  and  by  his  mmistry. 
So  that  ^though  every  Christian  must  pray  and  may  be  heard,  yet 
there  is  a  solemn  person  appointed  to  pray  in  public :  and  though 
God^s  spirit  is  given  to  all  that  ask  it,  and  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  are  verified  to  all  that  obey  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  yet  God 
hath  appointed  sacraments  and  solemnities,  by  which  the  promises 
and  blessings  are  ministered  more  solemnly  and  to  greater  effects. 
All  the  ordinary  devotions  the  people  may  do  alone;  the  solemn, 
ritual,  and  pubhc,  the  appointed  minister  only  must  do.  And  if  any 
man  shall  say,  '  Because  the  priest's  ministry  is  by  prayer,  every  man 
can  do  it,  and  so  no  need  oi  him  /  by  the  same  reason  he  may  say 
also  that  the  sacraments  are  unnecessary,  because  the  same  eflcct 
which  they  produce  is  also  in  some  degree  the  reward  of  a  private 
piety  and  devotion.  But  the  particulars  are  to  be  further  proved  and 
exphcated  as  they  need. 

3.  Now  what  for  illustration  of  this  article  I  have  brought  from 
the  instance  of  Job,  is  true  in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  the 
superaddition  of  many  degrees  of  eminency.  But  still  in  the  same 
kind,  for  the  power  God  hath  given  is  indeed  mystical ;  but  it  is  not 
like  a  power  operating  by  way  of  natural  or  proper  operation ;  it  is 
not  vis  but  ^acuUas,  not  an  inherent  quality  that  issues  out  actions 
by  way  of  curect  emanation,  like  natural  or  acquired  habits,  but  it  is 
a  grace  or  favour  done  to  the  person,  and  a  qualification  of  him 
in  genere  politico,  he  receives  a  politic,  public,  and  solemn  capacity,  to 
intervene  between  God  and  the  people;  and  although  it  were  granted 
that  the  people  could  do  the  external  work,  or  the  action  of  church 
ministries,  yet  they  are  actions  to  no  purpose ;  they  want  the  Ufe 
and  all  the  excellency,  unless  they  be  done  by  such  persons  whom 
God  bath  called  to  it,  and  by  some  means  of  His  own  hath  expressed 
His  purpose  to  accept  them  in  such  ministrations. 

4.  And  this  explication  will  easily  be  verified  in  all  the  particulars 
of  the  priest's  power,  because  all  the  ministries  of  the  gospel  are 
in  genere  orqtionis,  (unless  we  except '  preaching,'  in  which  God  speaks 
by  His  servants  to  the  people ;)  the  minister  by  his  office  is  an  in- 
tercessor with  God,  and  the  word  used  in  scripture  for  the  priesf  s 

«  ['reconvcys'  A.] 
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ofBdating  signifies  his  praying;  XttTovpYoUvriov  Xi  airr&v^,  'as  they 
were  ministering'  or  '  doing  their  liturgy/  the  work  of  their  suppU* 
cations  and  intercession;  and  therefore  the  apostles  positively  in* 
duded  all  their  whole  ministry  in  these  two,  '^  but  we  will  give  our- 
selves to  the  word  of  Ood  ana  to  prayer* ;''  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion, the  prayer  of  absolution,  the  prayer  of  imposition  of  hands : 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but '  pra/  and  '  preach/  And  for  this 
reason  it  was  that  the  apostles  in  a  sense  nearest  to  the  letter  did 
verify  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour*,  '  pray  continually/  that 
is,  in  all  the  offices,  acts,  parts  and  ministries  of  a  daily  Uturgy. 

5.  This  is  not  to  lessen  the  power,  but  to  underatand  it :  for  the 
priesf  s  ministry  is  certainly  the  instrument  of  conveying  all  the 
blessings  of  the  people,  which  are  annexed  to  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  Spirit.  But  when  all  the  office  of  Christ's  priesthood 
in  heaven  is  called  'intercession  for  us/  and  Himself  makes  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  efiectual  to  the  salvation  and  graces  of  His 
church  by  His  prayer,  since  we  are  ministera  of  the  same  priesthood, 
can  there  be  a  greater  glory  than  to  have  our  ministry  like  to  that  of 
Jesus?  not  operating  by  virtue  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  but 
by  a  holy,  solenm,  determined,  and  religious  prayer,  in  the  several 
mannera  and  instances  of  intercession :  accoraing  to  the  analogy  of 
all  the  reh'gions  in  the  world,  whose  most  solemn  mystery  was  their 
most  solemn  prayer:  I  mean  it  in  the  matter  of  sacrificing;  which 
also  is  true  in  the  most  mysterious  solemnity  of  Christianity,  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  hallowed  and  lifted  up 
from  the  common  bread  and  wine  by  mystical  prayera  and  solemn 
invocations  of  Ood.  And  therefore  S.  Dionysius^  calls  the  forms  of 
consecration  rcXccmK^f  hsitsXqatis,  'prayera  of  consecration;'  and 
S.  Cyril*  in  his  tliird  mystagogic  catechism  says  the  same,  '  the 
eucharistical  bread,  after  the  invocation*  of  the  holy  Ghost,  is  not 
any  longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ.' 

6.  Eor  although  it  be  necessary  that  the  words  which  in  the 
Latin  church  have  been  for  a  long  time  called  'the  words  of  con- 
secration' (which  indeed  are  more  properlv  the  words  of  institution) 
should  be  repeated  in  every  consecration,  because  the  whole  action  is 
not  completed  according  to  Christ's  pattern,  nor  the  death  of  Christ 
so  solemnly  enunciated  without  them,  yet  even  those  words  also  are 
part  of  a  mystical  prayer;  and  therefore  as  they  are  not  only  intended 
there  kv  cISci  5i7}y77<r€a)(,  'by  M^ay  of  history  or  narration/  (as  Caba- 
silas^  mistakes;)  so  also  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  they  were  not 
only  read  hirjyriiwnKm,  or  as  a  mere  narrative,  but  also  with  the 
form  of  an  address  or  invocation.  Fiat  hie  jMnis  corpus  CArisH,  ei 

'  [Aeto  ziU.  2.]  tpros  Kerht  h^J^k  awfia  Xpunov. 

*  [See  Acts  Ti.  4.]  «  [cap.  iil  p.  316  D.l 

*  [Luke  xxu  36.]  '  In  ezpoait  liturg.  [cap.  xnx-  fin-— 

*  Cap.  nit  de  eccles.  hier.  [contempl.  Biblioth.  rett  patr.  grteco-lat. — fol.  Par. 
p.  151.t  6  ipros  r^s  wbxapurrias  furh  1624.  torn,  ii  p.  23S  B.] 
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fiai  koe  vinnm  %anffnu  CkriHi,  'let  this  bread  be  made  the  body  of 
Christ/  &c.  So  it  is  in  S.  James  his  liturgy,  S.  Qement'sy  S.  Mark's, 
and  the  Greek  doctors:  and  in  the  very  recitation  of  the  words 
of  institution,  the  people  ever  used  to  answer,  'Amen/  which  inti-^ 
mates  it  to  have  been  a  consecration  in  genere  oratianu,  called  by 
8.  Paul  '  benediction/  or  the  bread  of  blessing,  and  therefore  S. 
Austin*  expounding  those  words  of  S.  Paul,  ''Let  prayers  and  sup- 
plications and  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made,''  saith, 
Eligo  in  kU  verbU  hoc  inielligere,  quod  omnia  vel  pane  omnia /re- 
quentat  ecclesia,  %t  *precatione^  aceipiamiue  dietae  quae  facimne  in 
eefebraiione  eacramentorum  antequam  illud  quod  e^  in  Domini  mensa 
incijpiat  benedici,  '  oraiione^  cum  benedieUur  •  •  ei  ad  dieiribuendum 
eamminuiiur,  quam  totam  petitionem  fere  omnia  eceleaia  dominica 
oratione  concludiL  The  words  and  form  of  consecration  he  calls  by 
the  name  of  oraiionea,  '  supplications  /  the  prayers  before  the  conse- 
'  CToiion preeea,  and  all  the  whole  action  oratio:  and  this  is  according 
to  the  style  and  practice  and  sense  of  the  whole  church,  or  very  near 
tlie  whole.  And  8.  Basil*  saith  that  there  is  more  neoessary  to  con* 
sccration  than  the  words  recited  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  evan- 
gelists ;  "  The  words  of  invocation  in  the  shewing  the  bread  of  the 
eucharist,  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  who  of  all  the  saints  have  left 
to  us  P  For  we  are  not  content  with  those  which  the  apostle  and  the 
evangelists  mention :  but  before  and  after,  we  say  other  words  having 
great  power  towards  the  mystery,  ^k  rrjs  iypiipov  biZourKokla?  Trapa- 
kafi6vT€s,  which  we  have  received  by  tradition."  These  words  set 
down  in  scripture  they  retained  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  co-operating 
to  the  solemnity,  manifesting  the  signification  of  the  rite,  the  glory 
of  the  change,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifice :  but  this  great  work  which  all  Christians 
knew  to  be  done  by  the  holy  Ghost,  the  priest  did  obtain  by  prayer 
and  solemn  invocation :  according  to  the  saying  of  Produs**  of  C.P^ 
speaking  of  the  tradition  of  certain  prayers  used  in  the  myste- 
ries, and  indited  by  the  apostles  as  it  was  said,  but  especially  in 
8.  James  his  liturgy,  "By  these  prayers,"  saith  he,  "they  expected 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Ghost,  that  His  divine  presence  might  make® 
the  bread  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water  to  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour." 

7.  And  S.  Justin  Martyr  very  often  calls  the  eQcharist,  "food 
made  sacramental  and  eucharistical  by  prayer^:"  and  Origen^  "we 

*  Epist  llx.  q.  5.  [aL  cxlix.  cap.  2. —  yd\nvllx^vrairphsr}ffivirripto¥'riivta'xw. 

torn.  iL  col.  609  C]  ^  [De  mdit  diir.  Htarg.,  in  litttrgg. 

^  Cap.  xxTiL  de  Spir.  sanct  [torn,  ili  ■&  patr. — foL  Par.  1600.  pw  1.} 

p.  64  E.]  T6,  r^f  #riicXVc»f  ^futra  M  <  [8ir«s  if  a^ov  0cff  irapowri^ . .  &ro- 

T^  &ya5cl|c(  t«v  V*v  t^>  c(x"P<<>^^  ^^  '>'<  i^f"^  iivaBti^p,     Taylof   took  it 

Kol  row  wonipiw  T179  ti^Koyias  ret  rwv  from  the  latin.] 
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•i  yhp  8^  ro^r^cf  hpKoiftMBa  &¥Sinr6irrO'  —  Apol.  ii.  pro  cfaristianis.    [See  voL  vL 
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eat  the  bread,  holy,  and  made  the  body  of  Christ  by  prayer;"  verba 
Dei  etper  odeecraiiaueM  eanctifcalns, '  bread  sanctiGed  by  the  word  of 
God  and  by  prayer/  viz.,  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Prece  m^stica 
is  S.  Aostin's'  expression  of  it,  Corpm  Ckristi  et  eanguinem  dicu 
mu»  •  .  iUud  tantum  quod  ex  fnictibue  terra  acceptum  et  preee  mye* 
tiea  eanseeratum  rite  enTnimite,  '  that  only  we  call  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  wliich  we  receive  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  being  con- 
secrated by  the  mystical  prayer  we  take  according  to  the  rite.'  And 
S.  Hierome^  chides  the  insolency  of  some  deacons  towards  priests 
upon  tliis  ground,  ''Who  can  suffer  that  the  ministers  of  widows  and 
tibles  should  advance  themselves  above  those  at  whose  pmyera  the 
body  and  blood  of  Clirist  are  exhibited  or  made  presential  Y'  I  add 
only  the  words  of  Damascene^,  ''Tlie  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
into  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  superuaturally  by  invocation,  and 
coming  of  the  holy  Ghosf 

8.  Now  whetlier  this  consecration  by  prayer  did  mean  to  reduce 
tlie  words  of  institution  to  the  sense  and  signification  of  a  prayer,  or 
that  they  mean  the  consecration  was  made  by  the  other  pmjers 
annexed  to  the  narrative  of  the  institntion,  according  to  ilie  several 
senses  of  t]\e  Greek  and  Larin  churchy  yet  still  the  ministry  of  the 
priest,  whether  in  the  words  of  consecration  or  in  the  annexed 
prayers?,  is  still  by  way  of  prayer.  Nay  further  yet,  'the  whole 
mystery  itself  is  operative  in  the  way  of  prayer,'  saith  Cassander  ^,  in 
belialf  of  the  school  and  of  all  the  Roman  church ;  and  iiuleed  8. 
Amhroi«e',  and  others  of  the  fifthers,  in  behalf  of  the  church  catholic; 
Nane  Chrietm  offertur^  eed  offerhir  quasi  honu),  quasi  rectpieiu  pas* 
eumem ;  et  offert  ee  ipse  quasi  sacerdos  ut  peccaia  nostra  dimttat, 
hie  in  imagine f  Hi  in  veritafe,  ubi  apud  Patrem  [pro  nobifs]  quasi 
adrocatns  intervenit.  So  that  wluit  the  priest  docs  here,  being  an 
imitation  of  what  Christ  does  in  heaven,  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  solemn 
prayer,  and  by  the  representing  the  action  and  passion  of  Christ, 
which  is  effectual  in  the  way  of  praver,  and  by  the  exhibiting  it  to 
God  hy  a  aolcmn  prayer  and  advocation,  in  imitation  of,  and  union 
with  Christ.  All  the  whole  office  is  an  office  of  intercession,  as  it 
passes  from  the  priest  to  God,  and  from  the  people  to  God ;  and 
theu  for  that  great  mysteriousuess,  which  is  the  sacramental  change, 

ay/ihavs  fyrovf  iaSiotuv  vStfia  7ci«-  ti^os  otuSsrt  Koi  CBttpBihrrii  iniKX-fifft^t 

/UpovttAr^iffvx^i'&yiwru  [Comptrc]"  Ktd    ixt^ir'fitrfmt  rov   ctrytov    ryt^fiarof 

Katlh.  XV.  [36,]  iw^ptpvAt  fitraiwounivrm  tis  rb  ff&fia  rvQ 

'  De  Trin.,  lib.  iil  cap.  4.  [torn.  vm.  Xptarov  koL  rh  ol^  —Vide  OptaL  Mile- 

col.  7»8  B.]  vit  lib.  vL  contra  Parmeniau.  [cap.  1—3; 

r-  [£pist.  ci.  ad  Evang. — torn.  iv.  part.  p.  90  w|.l 
2.  col.  802.  J  Quia  paiiatur  mcnearuin  et         *  S.  Cyprian.,  lib.  v.  c.  ult  [?]  Enae- 

vidturuin  minister  ut  aupra  eoa  ac  tumi*  bins  EniisKCU    aerin.  v.  de  paich*    [See 

doa  eOerat,  ad  quorum  precea  Chriati  vol.  viiL  p.  33.] 
corpuK  sanguisquc  conficitur  7  i'  De    itcratlone,    in    c«m8ultat    [p. 

^  Lib.  iv.  de  fide,  cap.  14.  [leg.  18.  1000.] 
See  toL  vi.  p.  44.]   'O  r^w  TrpoOitrws         »  [De  off  mmist.  L  48.1 
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which  18  that  which  passes  from  God  unto  the  people  by  the  priest^ 
that  also  is  obtained  and  effected  by  way  of  prayer. 

9.  For  since  the  holy  Ghost  is  the  consecrator,  either  He  is  called 
down  by  the  force  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  which  that  He 
will  verify  Himself  hath  no  where  described;  and  that  He  means 
not  to  do  it  He  hath  fairly  intimated^  in  setting  down  the  institution 
in  words  of  great  vicinity  to  express  the  sense  of  the  mystery,  but 
yet  of  so  much  difference  and  variety  as  will  shew  this  great  change 
IS  not  wrought  by  such  certain  and  determined  words;  Hhe  blood  of 
the  new  testament/  so  it  is  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark ;  ^  the  new 
testament  in  My  blood/  so  S.  Paul  and  S.  Luke;  'Mv  body  which 
is  broken/  'My  body  which  is  given/  &c.;  and  to  thint  otherwise  is 
80  near  the  gentile  rites  and  the  mysteries  of  Zoroastres,  and  the 
secret  operations  of  the  eiUiei,  and  heathen  priests,  that  unless  God 
had  declared  expressly  such  a  power  to  be  afBxed  to  the  recitation  of 
such  certain  words,  it  is  not  with  too  much  forwardness  to  be  sup- 
posed true  in  the  sjiirituality  of  the  gospel. 

10.  But  if  the  Spirit  descends  not  by  the  force  of  syllables,  it 
follows  He  is  called  down  by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  presented  by 
the  priests,  which  indeed  is  much  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  reU- 
gion,  an  endearment  of  our  duty,  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  proper  action  or  part  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  that  great 
excellency  of  evangelical  religion. 

11.  For  what  can  be  more  apt  and  reasonable  to  bring  any  great 
blessing  from  God  than  prayer,  which  acknowledges  Him  the  foun- 
tain of  blessiug,  and  yet  puts  us  into  a  capacity  of  receiving  it  by 
way  of  moral  pre-disposition,  that  holy  graces  may  descend  into  holy 
vessels,  by  holy  mmistries  and  conveyances ;  and  none  are  more  fit 
for  the  employment  than  prayers,  whereby  we  bless  God,  and  bless 
the  symbols,  and  ask  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  by  which  every 
thing  is  sanctified,  viz.,  '  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer"^,'  that  is, 
by  God's  benediction  and  our  impetration ;  according  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  '  Man  lives  by  isvery 
WORD  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God :'  that  is,  by  God's 
blessing;  to  which,  prayer  is  to  be  joined,  that  we  may  co-operate 
with  God  in  a  way  most  likely  to  prevail  with  Him ;  and  they  are 
excellent  words  which  Cassander®  hath  said  to  the  purpose,  ''  Some 
apostolical  churches  from  the  beginning  used  such  solemn  prayers  to 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries;  and  Christ  himself,  beside  that  He 
recited  the  words  (of  institution)  He  blessed  the  symbols  before^ 
and  after  sung  an  ecclesiastical  hymn/'    And  therefore  the  Greek 

■  [I  Tim.  iv.  6.]  tionem  adhibuiBse;    imo  Chriatnm  ip- 

■  [Matt  iv.  4.]  Bum  non  lola  verborum  recitatione,  sed 
*  De  iteratione.  [p.   1002.]      Atqn..      etiam  eulogia  ante  ipiiam  myaterionim 

hinc  adeo  credo  apostoHcas  ipsas  jam     confectionem,  et   postea    hyimio  uaum 
inde  ab  iniUo  ecclesias  aliquas  htgus-      fiUBse  manifestum  est. 
modi  preces  ad    mysteriorom    celebra- 
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churches^  which  have  with  more  severity  kept  the  first  and  most 
ancient  forms  of  consecration  than  the  Latin  churchy  afiSrm  that  the 
consecration  is  made  by  solemn  invocation  alone^  and  the  very  reci- 
tation of  the  words  spoken  in  the  body  of  a  prayer  are  used  for  argu- 
ment to  move  Ood  to  hallow  the  gifts^  and  as  an  expression  and 
determination  of  the  desire.  And  this  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia^ 
observes  out  of  an  apostolical  liturgy,  "The  words  of  our  Lord, 
vporiyovijJvais,  anteceaently,  and  by  way  of  institution  and  incentive, 
are  the  form,  together  with  the  words  which  the  priest  afterwards 
recites  according  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  divine  liturgy."  It  is  sup- 
posed he  means  the  liturgy  reported  to  be  made  by  S.  James,  which 
is  of  the  most  ancient  use  in  the  Greek  church ;  and  all  liturgies  in 
the  world  in  their  several  canons  of  communion,  do  now,  and  did 
for  ever,  mingle  solemn  prayers  together  with  recitation  of  Christ's 
words.  The  church  of  England  does  most  religiously  observe  it 
according  to  the  custom  and  sense  of  the  primitive  liturgies ;  who 
always  did  believe  the  consecration  not  to  be  a  natural  effect,  and 
change,  finished  in  any  one  instant,  but  a  divine  alteration  conse- 
quent to  the  whole  ministry :  that  is,  the  solemn  prayer  and  invo- 
cation. 

12.  Now  if  this  great  ministry  be  by  way  of  solemn  prayer,  it  will 
easier  be  granted  that  so  the  other  are.  For  absolution  and  recon* 
ciliation  of  penitents  I  need  say  no  more  but  the  question  of  S. 
Austin 4,  Quid  est  aliud  manus  impositio,  quam  oratio  super  hominem? 
And  the  priestly  absolution  is  called  by  S.  Leo'  sacerdotum  supplica- 
times,  ^the  prayers  of  priests;'  and  in  the  old  Ordo  Romanus,  and 
in  the  pontifical,  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were  Beus  te  absokat, 
*the  Lord  pardon  thee,'  &c.  But  whatsoever  the  forms  were  (for 
they  may  be  optative,  or  indicative,  or  declarative,)  the  case  is  not 
altered  as  to  this  question :  for  whatever  the  act  of  the  priest  be, 
whether  it  be  the  act  of  a  judge,  or  of  an  embassador,  or  a  coun- 
sellor, or  a  physician,  or  all  this ;  the  blessing  which  he  ministers 
is  byway  of  a  solemn  prayer,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  present 
rite :  and  the  form  of  words  doth  not  alter  the  case ;  for  S^o  bene-* 
dico  and  Deus  benedicat  is  the  same*,  and  was  no  more  when  God 
commanded  the  priest  in  express  terms  to  *  bless  the  people ;'  only 
the  church  of  late  chooses  the  indicative  form,  to  signify  that  such  a 
person  is  by  authority,  and  proper  designation  appointed  the  ordinary 
minister  of  benediction.  For  in  the  sense  of  the  church  and  scrip- 
ture, none  can  give  blessing  but  a  superior,  and  yet  every  person 
may  say  in  charity,  '  God  bless  you  /  he  may  not  be  properly  said  to 
'  bless,'  for  '  the  greater  is  not  blessed  of  the  lesser,'  by  S.  Paul's  t 

P  [fo.  A*/.  4to.  Vcnet  1600,  in  liturgg.  i  Lib.  iii.  de  bapt.  contr.  Donat  cap.  16- 

gr»c.  toni.  xii.]  T^  ttSos  vporryovfityecs  [torn.  ix.  coL  117  B.] 

^p  tA  Kvptcucit  \iyia  .  .  ffweir6ii.(va  tx^v,  '  Epist  xcii.  [al.  xci.  cap.  2.  p.  161.] 

mmi  rh  inrh  rov  Upws  ife^V*  Kfy6fifya  •  [See  Acta   ix.,     comparing  therein 

pillMTOy  Ka0dw€p  4p  rf  Octf  ^4pvnu  A€i-  verse  34  with  verse  40.] 

TovpyUf,  *  [Heb.  vii.  7.] 

I.  E 
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rule ;  the  priest  may  Uess^  or  the  fatiier  may,  and  yet  their  benedic- 
tion (save  that  it  signifies  the  authority,  and  solemn  deputation  of 
the  person  to  such  an  (»rdinary  ministry)  signifies  but  the  same  thing; 
that  is,  it  operates  by  way  of  prayer;  but  is  therefore  prevalent  and 
more  effectual,  because  it  is  by  persons  appointed  by  Ood.  And  so 
it  is  in  absolution;  for  he  that  ministers  the  pardon  being  the  person 
that  passes  the  act  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  the  act  of  the  peni- 
tent to  God ;  all  that  manner  that  the  priest  interposes  for  the  peni- 
tent to  God  is  by  way  of  prayer,  and  by  the  mediation  of  inter- 
cession; for  there  is  none  ebe  in  this  imaginable ;  and  the  other  of 
passing  God's  act  upon  the  penitent*  is  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
enunciation,  as  an  embassador,  and  by  the  word  of  his  ministry.  In 
jpersona  Chriati  candonavi,  '  I  pardon  in  the  person  of  Christ,'  saith 
S.  Paul  ^ :  in  the  first,  he  is  Upevs  tTTiKoXlfAv,  €vx6fJL€P09,  iJL€<nT€6(av, 
eifxapKrHjaas :  in  the  second  he  is  vvo<l>riTr}s  iK<f>avTopiKbs :  in  both, 
a  mimster  of  divine  benediction  to  the  people;  the  ^anointing  firom 
above'  descends  upon  'Aaron's  beard,  and  so  by  d^ees  to  the 
skirts  of  the  people ;  and  yet  in  those  things  which  the  priest  or  ihe 
prophet  does  but  signify  by  divine  appointment,  he  is  said  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  only  signifies  and  makes  public  as  a  minister  of 
God :  thus  God  sent  Jeremy  ^,  He  '  set  him  over  the  nations  to  root 
out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  to  throw  down,  and  to  build, 
and  to  plant ;'  and  yet  in  all  this  his  ministry  was  nothing  but  pro- 
phetical :  and  he  that  converts  a  sinner  is  said^  to  '  save'  him,  and  to 
'hide  a  multitude  of  sins;'  that  is,  he  is  instrumental  to  it  and 
ministers  in  the  employment;  so  that  here  also,  Verbum  est  oratio, 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer  do  transact  both  the  parts  of  this  office. 
And  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency,  yet  the 
truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of  Isaac  blessing 
Jacob,  which  in  the  sevend  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indica^ 
tive,  optative,  enunciative;  and  yet  there  is  no  question  but  it  was 
intended  to  do  Jacob  benefit  by  way  of  impetration ;  so  that  al- 
though the  church  may  express  the  acts  of  her  ministry  in  what 
£arm  she  please,  and  with  design  to  make  signification  of  another 
article,  yet  the  manner  of  procuring  blessings  and  graces  for  the 
people  is  by  a  ministry  of  interpellation  and  prayer,  we  having  no 
other  way  of  address  or  return  to  God  but  by  petition  and  eucbuist. 
18.  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  any  more.  S.  Austin  ^  sums 
up  all  the  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  an  expression  fully  to  Uiis  pur- 
pose; Si  ergo  ad  hoc  valet  quod  dictum  est  in  eoangdio,  Deus  jpec- 
catorem  nan  audit,  ut  per  peccatorem  saeramenta  nan  eelehrentur, 
Quomodo  exaudit .  .  deprecantem  vel  super  aguam  baptismi,  vel  super 
oleum,  vel  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  super*  gutbus 
manus  imponiturf    With  S.Austin,  praying  over  the  symbols  of 

«  [2  Cor.  ii.  10.  7  Lib.  xxxi.  [leg.  v.]  de  bapt  contr- 

^  [Jer.  i.  10.]  Donat,  cap.  20.  [torn,  ix,  coL  154  G.] 

«  [James  v.  20.]  ■  ['super'  om.  Ben.] 
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CTery  sacrameiit  and  sacramental,  is  aU  one  with  celebrating  the 
mystery.  And  therefore  in  the  office  of  consecration  in  the  Greek 
chnrch,  this  power  passes  upon  the  person  ordained,  ^Hhat  he  may 
be  worthy  to  ask  things  of  Thee  for  the  salvation  of  the  peopled 
that  is,  to  celebrate  .the  sacraments  and  rites,  '^and  that  Thou  wilt 
hear  him :''  which  fally  expresses  the  sense  of  the  present  discourse, 
that  the  first  part  of  that  grace  of  the  holy  Spirit  which  consecrates 
the  priest,  the  first  part  of  his  sanctification,  is  a  separation  of  the 
person  to  the  power  of  intercession  for  the  people,  and  a  ministerial 
mediation,  by  the  ministration  of  such  rites  and  solemn  invocations 
which  God  hath  appointed  or  designed. 

14.  And  now  this  sanctification  which  is  so  evident  in  scriptore, 
tradition,  and  reason,  taken  from  proportion  and  analogy  to  rengion, 
is  so  far  from  making  the  power  of  the  holy  man  less  than  is  sup- 
posed, that  it  shews  the  greatness  of  it  by  a  true  representment ;  and 
preserves  the  sacredness  of  it  so  within  its  own  cancels,  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  sacrilege  in  the  world  to  invade  it;  for,  whoever  will 
boldly  enter  within  this  veil,  nisi  qui  vacatur  sieut  Jaran,  'unless  he 
be  sanctified  as  is  the  priest,^  who  is  awupeiaa^  t<^  Xptarr^,  as 
Nazianzen^  calls  him,  '  a  minister  co-operating  with  Christ,'  he  does 
without  leave  call  himself '  a  man  of  God,'  '  a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  people  imder  Christ,'  he  boldly  thrusts  himself  into  the 
prticipation  of  that  glorious  mediation  which  Christ  officiates  in 
heaven;  all  which  things  as  they  are  great  honours  to  the  person 
rightly  called  to  such  vicinity  and  endearments  with  God,  so  they 
depend  wholly  upon  divine  dignation  of  the  grace  and  vocation  of 
the  person. 

16.  IL  Now  for  the  other  part  of  spiritual  emanation  or  descent 
of  graces  in  sanctification  of  the  clergy,  that  is  in  order  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  other,  Srrco^  6  (f>t\iv$p(ii)vos  0€bs  fjixuiv  iaitikov  kclL 
iilMifirirov  air^  rqv  Uptocnuvriv  xapC(Tr}Tai%  thaf  s  the  sense  of  it, '  that 
God  who  is  the  lover  of  souls  may  grant  a  pure  and  unblamable 
priesthood;'  and  certainly  they  who  are  honoured  with  so  great  a 
grace  as  to  be  called  to  officiate  in  holy  and  useful  ministries  have 
need  also  of  other  graces  to  make  them  persons  holy  in  habit  and 
disposition^  as  well  as  holy  in  calling,  and  therefore  God  hath  sent 
His  spirit  to  furnish  His  emissaries  with  excellencies  proportionable 
to  their  need  and  the  usefulness  of  the  church.  At  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  God  gave  gifts  extraordinary,  as  boldness  of  spirit,  feaness 
courage,  freedom  of  discourse,  excellent  understanding,  discerning  of 
spirits,  deep  judgment,  innocence  and  prudence  of  deportment,  the 
gift  of  tongues;  these  were  so  necessary  at  the  institution  of  the 
christian  church,  that  if  we  had  not  had  testimony  of  the  matter  of 

•  Zlxo^'  in  consecr.  episc.  [ubi  supra  *  [See  p.  88  above.] 

(p.  7)  sign.  vy'.  et  Goar,  p.  803.]  E/j  t^  «  [Euchol.  in  ordinat  preabyt    UW 

aito¥  ywiffBai  rov  tdrtiv  abrhi^  rh  irphi  snpra,  sign,  t^fif, — Goar,  p.  298.] 
cttniplatf  rov  Aoov  ica2  (nroKovtiv  c*  ahrov. 
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fact,  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  would  prove  the  actual  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit ;  because  God  never  fails  in  necessaries :  but 
afterward,  when  all  the  extraordinary  needs  were  served,  the  extra- 
ordinary stock  was  spent,  and  God  retracted  those  issues  into  their 
fountains,  and  then  the  graces  that  were  necessary  for  the  well  dis- 
charging the  MiOiTjaii  ix€fnT€las,  ^  the  priestly  function,'  were  such 
as  make  the  person  of  more  benefit  to  the  people,  not  only  by  being 
exemplary  to  them,  but  gracious  and  loved  by  God :  and  those  are 
spiritual  graces  of  sanctification. 

16.  And  therefore  ordination  is  a  collation  of  holy  graces  of  sanc- 
tification ;  of  a  more  excellent  faith,  of  fervent  charity,  of  providence 
and  paternal  care :  gifts  which  now  descend  not  by  way  of  miracle, 
as  upon  the  apostles,  are  to  be  acquired  by  human  industry,  by  study 
and  good  letters,  and  therefore  are  pre-supposed  in  the  person  to  be 
ordained :  to  which  purpose  the  church  now  examines  the  abilities  of 
the  man  before  she  Lays  on  hands :  and  therefore  the  church  does  not 
suppose  that  the  Spirit  in  ordination  descends  in  gifts,  and  in  the 
infusion  of  habit<s,  and  perfect  abilities,  though  then  also  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  Goa  will  assist  the  pious  and  careful  endeavours 
of  holy  priests,  and  bless  them  with  special  aids  and  co-operation, 
because  a  more  extraordinaiy  abilitv  is  needful  for  persons  so  designed : 
but  the  proper  and  great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordination  gives,  is 
such  instances  of  assistance  which  make  the  person  more  holy. 

17.  And  this  is  so  certainly  true,  that  even  when  the  apostle  had 
ordained  Timothy  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesu's,  he  calls  upon  him^  to 
*  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  was  in  him  bv  the  putting  on  of  his 
hands,'  and  that  gift  is  a  'rosary  of  graces;  what  graces  they  are 
he  enumerates  in  the  following  words,  ''God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love,  koL  a-oi)(f}povia-fwv,  and  of  a  modest 
and  sober  mind,''  (and  these  words  are  made  part  of  the  form  of  col- 
lating the  episcopcd  order  in  the  church  of  England.)  Here  is  all 
that  descends  from  the  Spirit  in  ordination :  hHvaiu^,  *  power,'  that  is, 
to  officiate  and  intercede  with  God  in  the  parts  of  ministiy;  and  the 
rest  are  such  as  imply  duty,  such  as  make  him  fit  to  be  a  ruler  in 
paternal  and  sweet  government,  'modesty,'  'sobriety,'  'love;'  and 
therefore  in  the  forms  of  ordination  of  the  Greek  church  (which  are 
therefore  highly  to  be  valued,  because  they  are  most  ancient,  have 
suffered  the  least  change,  and  been  polluted  with  fewer  interests)  the 
mystical  prayer  of  ordination  names  graces  in  order  to  holiness.    "We 

ray  Thee  that  the  grace  of  the  ever-holy  Spirit  may  descend  upon 
iim ;  fill  him*^  fuU  of  all  faith  and  love  and  power  and  sanctification 

'  [2  Tim.  i.  6  sq.]  wrrnpi^  coVf  mip^irtiprh  c(ci77Aioy  r^r 

*  n\4ipwiroy  ir<£<n}s  wUrr€c»s  no!  hyd-  ffcuriKelas  ffov,  Ufnvpyuy  r^v  Xiyov  r^r 

myy  kcDl   l^uvdfuws  Kot  ayuurfiov  r^  iwi-  it\ri$€icis  ffov,   iroo(r^4p€af  aoi   iQpa  Ktd 

iffoi'Hiirft  rov  aylov  kcH  fwowoiov  <rov  iryc^-  Bvaias  Tyev/jLorue^s,  &ytucaiylftaf  rl»  Aflufar 

fmTQs,     [EuchoL  in  ordinat.  diac.,  ibid,  trov  Uta  rijs  rov  Ko{npov  iraXtyytvta'las, 

fo.  vers.  y(i. — Goar,  p.  25].]    "iva  yiyij-  [In   ordinat   presbyt.,   fo.   vers.  yfi*. — 

fOi  i^tos  vapicrivai  itfAtfirrcas  r^  $ucri-  Goar,  p.  293.] 
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by  the  illamination  of  Thy  holy  and  life-giving  Spirit:"  and  the 
reason  why  these  things  are  desired  and  given,  is  in  order  to  the 
right  performing  his  holy  offices,  ''that  he  may  be  worthy  to  stand 
without  blame  at  Thy  altar,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Thy  kingdom,  to 
minister  the  words  of  Thy  truth,  to  bring  to  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual 
sacrifices,  to  renew  the  people  with  the  laver  of  regeneration." 

18.  And  therefore  S.  Cyril^  says  that  Christ's  saying, '  Beceive  ve 
the  holy  Ghost,'  signifies  grace  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  whereby 
they  were  sanctified :  that  by  the  holy  Ghost  they  might  be  absolved 
from  their  sins,  saith  Havmo^;  and  S.  Austin^  says  that  many 
persons  that  were  snatched  violently  to  be  made  priests  or  bishops, 
who  had  in  their  former  purposes  determined  to  marry  and  live  a 
secular  life,  have  in  their  ordination  received  the  gift  of  continency. 
And  therefore  there  was  reason  for  the  greatness  of  the  solemnities 
used  in  all  ages  in  separation  of  priests  from  the  world,  insomuch 
that  whatsoever  was  used  in  any  sort  of  sanctificatiou  or  solemn 
benediction  by  Moses's  law,  all  that  was  used  in  consecration  of  the 
priest,  who  was  to  receive  the  greatest  measure  of  sanctification* 
Eadem  item  vis  eiiam  sacerdotem  augmtum  et  honorandumfaeit,  no- 
vUate  benedictionia  a  communitate  vulgi  segregatum ;  cum  enim  heri 
unus  eplebe  esset,  repmU  redditur  praceptor,  prases,  doctor  pietatis, 
mysteriorum  latentium  prasul,  8fc. ;  inmsidili  quadam  vi  ac  gratia 
invisibileM  animam  in  melius  transformatam  gerens,  that  is,  'im- 
proved in  all  spiritual  graces  /  wluch  is  highly  expressed  by  Mar- 
tyrius^  who  said  to  Nectarius,  Tu,  o  beate,  recens  baptizatus  etpurifi^ 
eatus,  et  max  insuper  sacerdotio  auctus  es;  utraque  autem  Aacpecca^ 
torum  expiatoria  esse  Deus  constituit :  which  are  not  to  be  expounded 
as  if  ordination  did  confer  the  first  grace,  which  in  the  scnools  is 
understood  only  to  be  expiatorious  i  but  the  increment  of  grace  and 
sanctification ;  and  that  also  is  remissive  of  sins,  which  are  taken  oiSf 
by  parts  as  the  habit  decreases ;  and  we  grow  in  God's  favour  as 
our  graces  multiply  or  grow. 

19.  Now  that  these  graces  being  given  in  ordination,  are  immediate 
emanations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  not  to  be  usurped  or 

Eretended  to  by  any  man  upon  whom  the  holy  Ghost  in  ordination 
ath  not  descended,  I  shall  less  need  to  prove,  because  it  is  certain 
upon  the  former  grounds,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  following  dis- 
courses ;  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  ordination^  given  as  a  reason  of  the 
former  prayer,  ov  yap  iv  rfj  HkOiaci  rSiV  ifJL&v  x€ip&v,  ^iAX'  h  r^ 
^TSifTKOT^  rav  TTkova-Caiv  <rov  olKTipfJL&v  biborat,  x^P^^  ^^^^  ^Coi9  aov, 
'  for  not  in  the  imposition  of  my  hands,  but  in  the  overseeing  pro- 

'  Gratiam  apostolis  a  Christo  coUa-  sq.  Svo.  Par.  1545.] 
tam,  qua  sanctificarentur :  ut  per  Spiri-  ^  Lib.  iL  cap.  ult.  de  adulter,  conjog. 

turn  sanctum  a  propriis  peccatis  absol-  [torn.  vi.  col.  418  C] 
Terentur.-— [Vid.  S,  CyriU.]  lib.  xii.  in  »  Sozom.,  lib.  viL  cap.  10.  [p.  290.] 

Job.  cap.  56.  [p.  699  C.  ed.  lat  fol.  Par.         J  [In  ordinat  diac.,  ubi  supra,  fo.  vers. 

1605J  w'.— Goar,  p.  251.] 

f  Homil.  in  8va  Pascbs.  [vid.  p.  92 
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vidence  of  Tby  rich  mercies^  grace  is  given  to  them  that  are  worthy/ 
So  that  we  see  more  goes  to  the  fitting  of  a  person  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries  than  is  usually  supposed ;  together  with  the  power,  a  grace 
is  specially  collated^  and  that  is  not  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down, 
and  pretended  to  by  every  bolder  person.  The  thing  is  sacred, 
separate,  solemn,  deuberate,  derivative  from  God,  and  not  of  human 
provision,  or  authority,  or  pretence,  or  disposition. 


SECT.   VIII. 

1.  The  holy  Ghost  was  the  first  consecrator,  that  is  made  evident; 
and  the  persons  first  consecrated  were  the  apostles,  who  received  the 
several  parts  of  the  priestly  order  at  several  times;  the  power  of 
consecration  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  institution  of  it ;  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins  in  the  octaves  of  Easter;  the  power  of 
baptizing  and  preaching,  together  with  universal  jurisdiction,  imme- 
diately before  the  Ascension,  when  they  were  commanded  to '  go  into 
all  the  world,  preaching  and  baptizing.^  This  is  the  whole  office  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  nothing  of  this  was  given  in  Pentecost  when  the 
holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  all  of  them ;  the  apostles,  the 
brethren,  the  women :  for  then  they  received  those  great  assistances 
which  enabled  them  who  had  been  designed  for  embassadors  to  the 
world,  to  do  their  great  work :  and  others  of  a  lower  capacity  had 
their  proportion,  as  the  effect  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  a 
mighty  verification  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  rfow  all  these  powers  which  Christ  hath  given  to  His  apostles 
were  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  per- 
sons, because  the  several  ministries  were  to  abide  for  ever.  All 
nations  were  to  be  converted,  a  church  to  be  gathered  and  con- 
tinued, the  new  converts  to  be  made  confessors,  and  consigned  with 
baptism,  sins  to  be  remitted,  flocks  to  be  fed  and  guided,  and  the 
Lord's  death  declared,  represented,  exliibited,  and  commemorated 
until  His  second  coming.  And  since  the  powers  of  doing  these 
offices  are  acts  of  free  and  gracious  concession,  emanations  of  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  admissions  to  a  vicinity  with  God,  it  is  not  only 
impudence  and  sacrilege  in  the  person,  falsely  to  pretend  (that  is,  to 
befie)  the  holy  Ghost,  and  thrust  into  these  offices,  but  there  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  tiling,  it  is  null  in  the  very  deed  doing,  to 
handle  these  masteries  without  some  appointment  by  God;  unless 
He  calls  and  points  out  the  person,  either  by  an  extraordinary  or  by 
an  ordinary  vocation.     Of  these  I  must  give  a  particular  account. 

3.  The  extraordinary  calling  was  first,  that  is,  the  immediate ;  for 
the  first  beginning  of  a  lasting  necessity,  is  extraordinary,  and  made 
ordinary  in  succession,  and  by  continuation  of  a  fixed  and  deter- 
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mined  ministTj.  The  first  of  every  order  hsAh  another  manner 
of  constitution  than  all  the  whole  succession.  The  rising  of  the 
spring  is  of  greater  wonder^  and  of  more  extraordinary  and  latent 
reason^  than  the  descent  of  the  current;  and  the  derivation  of  the 
powers  of  the  holy  Ghost  that  make  the  priestly  order^  are  just  like 
the  creation  :  the  first  man  was  made  with  God's  own  hands^  and  all^ 
the  rest  by  Gknl  co-operating  with  a  human  act;  and  there  is 
never  {he  same  necessity  as  at  first  for  'God  to  create  man/  The 
species  or  kind  shall  never  fail^  but  be  preserved  in  an  ordinary  way : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  designation  of  the  ministers  of  evangelical  priest- 
hood; God  breathed  into  the  apostles  rb  v^wiywv  Kci  C<^oiroibw 
w€viia,  'the  breath  of  the  life-giving  Spirit;'  «od  that  breath  was 
to  be  continued  in  a  perpetual,  univocal  production ;  tiiey  who  had 
received,  they  were  also  to  give  :  and  they  only  could. 

4.  Grace  cannot  be  conveved  to  any  man,  but  either  by  the  foun- 
tain or  by  the  channel :  by  the  author  or  by  the  minister.  God  only 
is  the  fountain  and  author :  and  he  that  makes  himsdf  the  minister 
whom  God  appointed  not,  does  in  e£Peet  make  himself  the  author : 
for  he  undertakes  to  dispose  of  graoe  which  he  hath  not  received,  to 
give  God's  goods  upon  his  own  authority :  which  he  that  offers  at 
without  God's  warrant,  does  it  only  upon  his  own.  And  so  either 
he  is  the  author  or  an  usurper;  either  the  fountain  or  a  dry  cloud ; 
which  in  effect  calls  him  either  blasphemous  or  sacrilegious. 

5.  But  the  first  and  immediate  derivation  from  the  fountain,  that 
only  I  afSrm  to  be  miraculous  and  extraordinary :  as  all  beginnings 
of  essences  and  graces  of  necessity  must :  those  persons  who  receive 
the  first  issues,  they  onlv  are  extraordinarily  called :  all  that  succeed 
are  called  or  designed  by  an  ordinary  vocation,  because  whatsoever 
is  in  the  succession  is  but  an  ordinary  necessity,  to  which  God  hath 
proportioned  an  ordinary  ministry ;  and  when  it  may  be  supplied  hj 
the  common  provisions,  to  look  for  an  extraordinaty  calling  is  as  if 
a  man  should  expect  some  new  man  to  be  created,  as  Adam  was;  it 
is  to  suppose  God  will  multiply  beings  and  operations  without  neces- 
sity. God  called  at  first,  and  if  He  had  not  called,  man  could  not 
have  come  to  Him  in  tfais^  nearness  of  a  holy  ministry ;  He  sent  per- 
sons abroad,  and  if  He  had  not  sent,  they  could  not  have  gone ;  but 
after  that  He  had  appointed  by  His  own  designation  persons  who 
should  be  fiithers  in  Christ,  He  called  no  more,  but  lelt  them  to 
call  others:  He  first  immediately  gives  the  x^^<n^j  ^^  'grace,' 
and  leaves  this  as  a  depasiiium  to  the  church,  faithfully  to  be  kept 
till  Christ's  second  coming;  and  this  depositum  is  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Jesus :  He  opens  the  door,  and  then  left  it  open,  com- 
manding all  to  come  in  that  way,  into  the  ministry  and  tuition  of 
the  flock,  callinff  all  that  came  in  by  windows,  and  posterns,  and 
oblique  ways,  '  thieves  and  robbers.'  And  it  is  observable  that  the 
word  'vocation'  or  'calling*  in  scripture*,  when  it  is  referred  to  a 

k  ['hi»'  A.]  »  [Acta  xiii.  2;  xvi.  10.] 
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designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  it  always  signifies  that  which 
we  term  'calling  extraordinary;'  it  always  signifies  an  immediate 
act  of  God;  which  also  ceased  when  the  great  necessity  expired, 
that  is,  when  the  fountain  had  streamed  forth  abundantly,  and  made 
a  current  to  descend  without  interruption.  The  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  now  no  man°^  should  in  these  days  of  ordinary 
ministry  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling,  nor  pretend  in  ^rder  to 
vainer  purposes  any  new  necessities. 

6.  They  are  fancies  of  a  too  confident  opinion,  and  over- valuing  of 
ourselves,  when  we  think  the  very  being  of  a  church  is  concerned  in 
our  mistakes ;  and  if  all  the  world  be  against  us,  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  folly,  but  think  truth  is  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  the  church  is  at  a  loss,  and  the  current  derived  from  the  first 
emanations  is  dried  up,  i^id  then  he  that  is  boldest  to  publish  his 
follies,  is  also  as  apt  to  mistake  his  own  boldness  for  '  a  call  from 
God,'  as  he  did  at  first  his  own  vain  opinion  for  a  necessary  truth ; 
and  then  he  is  called  extraordinarily,  and  so  ventures  into  the  secrets 
of  the  sanctuary.  First,  ^e  made  a  necessity  more  than  ever  God 
made,  and  then  himself  finds  a  remedy  that  God  never  appointed. 
He  that  thinks  every  shaking  of  the  ark  is  absolute  ruin  to  it,  when 
peradventure  it  was  but  the  weakness  of  his  own  eyes  that  made  him 
fancy  what  was  not,  may  also  think  he  hears  a  call  from  above  to 
support  it,  which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  noise  in  his  own  head : 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  to  cure  the  man,  and  set  his  head 
right.  For  he  that  will  pretend  any  thing  that  is  beyond  ordinary,  as 
he  that  will  say  he  hath  two  reasonable  souls  within  him,  or  three 
wills,  is  not  to  oe  confuted  but  by  physic,  or  by  the  tying  him  to  ab* 
jure  his  folly  till  he  were  able  to  prove  it. 

7.  But  God  by  promising  that  His  church  should  abide  for  ever, 
and  that  '  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,'  but  that 
Himself  would  be  '  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  hath  sufficiently 
confuted  the  vanity  of  those  men,  who  that  they  might  thrust  them- 
selves jnto  an  office,  pretend  the  dissolution  of  the  very  being  of  the 
church.    For,   . 

a)  If  the  church  remains  in  her  being,  let  her  corruptions  be 
what  they  will,  the  ordinary  prophets  have  power  to  reform  them ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  every  man  hath  power  to  complain,  so  he  does 
it  with  peace, — and  modesty, — ^and  truth, — and  necessity. 

8.  )3)  And  there  is  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  calling  to  amend 
such  things  which  are  certain,  foreseen  events ;  and  such  were  here- 
sies and  corrujption  in  doctrine  and  manners,  for  which  God  ap- 
pointed an  ordinanr  ministry  to  take  cognizance  and  make  a  remedy; 
for  which  Himself  when  He  had  told  us  '  heresies  must  needs  be,' 
yet  made  no  provisions  extraordinary,  but  left  the  church  sufficiently 
instructed  by  her  rule,  and  guided  by  her  pastors. 

9.  y)  When  Christ  means  to  give  us  a  new  law,  then  He  will  give 

«  [Heb.  T.  4,  5,  10.] 
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US  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  ministry,  one  will  not  be  changed  with^ 
out  the  other ;  God  now  no  more  comes  in  a  mighty  rushing  wind, 
but  in  a  still  voice,  in  the  gentle  homilies  of  ordinary  prophets ;  and 
now  that  the  law,  by  which  we  are  to  frame  our  understandings  and 
our  actions,  is  established,  we  must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  correct 
every  abuse;  for  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if 
one  should  come  from  the  dead,  or  an  angel  come  froxa  heaven,  it  is 
certain  they  will  not  be  entertamed,  but  till  the  wonder  be  over,  and 
the  curiosity  of  news  be  satisfied. 

10.  Against  this  it  is  pretended'*,  that  'Christ  promised  'to  be 
with  His  church  for  ever,'  upon  condition  the  church  would  do  their 
duty ;  but  they  being  but  a  company  of  men,  have  power  to  choosCj 
and  they  may  choose  amiss;  and  if  all  should  do  so,  Christ's  pro- 
mises may  fail  us,  though  not  fail  of  their  intentions ;  and  then  in 
this  case  the  church  failing,  either  there  must  be  an  extraordinary 
calling  of  single  persons,  or  else  any  man  may  enter  into  the  ordi-* 
nary  way,  which  is  all  one  with  an  extraordinary :  for  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  common  persons  should  by  necessity  be  drawn  into  an 
employment  which  by  ordinary  vocation  they  are  not  to  meddle 
with.' 

11.  Against  this  we  can  (thanks  be  to  God  for  it)  pretend  the 
experience  of  sixteen  ages;  for  hitherto  it  hath  ever  been  in  the 
christian  churches®,  that  God  hath  preserved  a  holy  clergy  in  the 
same  proportion  as  He  hath  preserved  a  holy  people;  never  yet 
were  the  clergy  all  anti-christian,  in  the  midst  of  christian  churches; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  it  will  be  so  now,  after  so  'long  an 
^perienoe  to  expound  the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  sense  of  a 
perpetual  ministry,  and  a  perpetual  church,  by  the  means  of  ordi« 
nary  ministrations. 

12.  And  how  shall  the  church  be  supposed  to  fail^,  since  God 
hath  made  no  provisions  for  its  restitution?  For  by  what  means 
should  the  church  be  renewed,  and  Christianity  restored  ?  Not  by 
scripture  ;  for  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  scriptures  which  we 
have  this  day  are  the  same  which  the  apostles  delivered,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  ever;  but  onlv  1)  the  reputation  and  testimony  of  aU 
christian  churches,  (which  also  must  transmit  the  same  by  a  continual 
successive  testimony  to  the  following,  or  else  they  will  be  of  an  un* 
certain  faith)  and  2)  the  confidence  of  the  Divine  providence  and 
goodness,  who  will  not  let  us  want  what  is  fit  for  us,  that  without 
which  we  cannot  attain  the  end  to  which  in  mercy  He  hath  designed 
us.  Now  the  same  arguments  which  we  have  for  the  continuation  of 
scripture,  we  have  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  christian  clergy,  that  is^ 
besides  the  so  long  actual  succession  and  continuance,  we  have  the 
goodness  and  unalterable  sweetness  of  the  Divine  mercies,  who  will 
continue  such  ministries  which  Himself  hath  made  the  ordinary  means 

■  VolkeL  [de  vera  religionc]  lib.  vi         »  ['cburcli*  A.] 
cap.  is.  [col.  706.]  v  Ibid.  cap.  19.  [coL  707  sqq.] 
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ef  salvation;  He  would  not  have  made  them  the  way  to  heaven  and 
of  ordinary  necessity^  if  He  did  not  mean  to  preserve  them.  Indeed, 
if  the  ordinary  way  should  fail,  Qod  will  supply  another  way  to  them 
that  do  their  duty ;  but  then  scripture  may  as  well  fail  as  the  ordinary 
succession  of  the  clergy :  they  both  were  intended  but  as  the  ordinary 
mimstries  of  salvation,  and  k  scripture  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  it  is  more  likely  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  its  necessary 
constituent  parts  than  the  scripture;  because  scripture  is  preserved 
for  the  church,  it  is  kept  that  the  church  might  not  fail.  For  as  for 
the  fancy  that '  all  men  being  free  agents  may  choose  amiss  :*  suppose 
that ;  but  then  may  they  not  all  consent  to  the  corruption  or  destroy, 
ing  of  scripture  P  Yea,  but  God  wiU  preserve  them  from  that,  or  will 
overrule  the  event :  yea,  but  how  do  uiey  know  that  F  what  revelation 
have  they  F  Yet  grant  that  too,  but  why  then  will  He  not  also  over- 
rule the  event  of  the  matter  of  universal  apostasy  P  for  both  of  them 
are  matter  of  choice. 

13.  But  then  that  all  the  clergy  should  consent  to  corrupt  scrip- 
ture,  or  to  lose  their  faith,  is  a  most  unreasonable  supposition;  for 
supposing  there  is  a  natural  possibility,  yet  it  is  morally  impossible; 
and  we  may  as  well  fear  that  all  the  men  of  the  world  will  be  vicious 
upon  the  same  reason ;  for  if  all  the  clergy  may,  then  all  the  people 
may,  and  you  may  as  well  poison  the  sea  as  poison  all  the  springs ; 
and  it  is  more  likely  all  the  idiots  and  the  ordinary  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  cozened^  out  of  their  religion,  than  that  all  the  wise 
men  and  antittUe^,  the  teachers,  doctors,  and  public  ministers  of 
religion 'should.  And  when  all  men  turn  mariners,  or  apothecaries, 
or  that  all  men  will  live  single  lives,  and  turn  monks,  and  so  endanger 
the  species  of  mankind  to  perish,  (for  there  is  a  great  fear  of  that 
too ;)  that  is,  when  all  the  world  choose  one  thing  (for  if  two  men 
do,  two  thousand  may  do  it  if  they  will,  and  so  may  all  upon  this 
ground :)  then  also  we  may  fear  that  all  the  governors  of  the  church 
may  fail,  because  some  do,  and  more  have,  and  all  may;  till  then, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  commission;  but  the 
church  shall  go  on  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  calling  and  desig- 
nation, which  was  extraordinary.  The  Spirit  issued  out  at  first 
miraculously,  and  hath  continued  running  still  in  the  first  channela 
by  ordinary  conduct,  and  in  the  same  conveyances  it  must  run  still, 
or  it  cannot  without  a  miracle  derive  upon  us,  who  stand  at  infinite 
distance  from  the  fountain.  Since  then  there  is  now  no  more  ex- 
pectation of  an  extraordinary  calling,  and  to  do  so  were  an  extraor- 
dinary vanity ;  it  remains  that  the  derivation  of  the  ministenal  power 
be  by  an  ordinary  conveyance. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture  hath  drawn  a  line,  and  chalked 
out  the  path  that  Himself  meant  to  tread,  in  ^ving  the  graces  of 
evangelical  ministrations.  At  first,  after  that  Chnst  had  named  twelve 
(one  whereof  was  lost)  they,  not  having  an  express  command  for  the 

*»  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  3.] 
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manner  of  ordination,  took  snch  coarse  as  reason  and  religion  taught 
them.  The^  named  two  persons,  and  prayed  God  to  choose  one, 
and  to  manifest  it  by  lot;  which  was  a  way  less  than  the  first  desig- 
nation of  the  other  eleven,  and  yet  had  more  of  the  extraordinary  in 
it  than  could  be  reasonably  continued  in  an  ordinaiy  succession.  The 
apostles  themselves  had  not  as  yet  received  skill  enough  how  to 
officiate  in  their  ordinary  ministry,  because  the  holy  Ghost  was  not 
as  yet'  descended. 

15.  But  when  the  holy  Ghost  descended,  then  th^  work  was  to 
begin ;  the  apostles  wanted  no  power  necessary  for  the  main  work  of 
the  gospel;  out  now  also  they  received  commissions  to  dispense 
the  Spirit  to  all  such  purposes  to  which  He  was  intended.  They 
before  had  the  o£Sce  in  themselves,  but  it  was  not  communicable  to 
i)thers,  till  the  Spirit,  the '  anointing  from  above,'  ran  over  the'  fringes 
of  the  priest's  garments;  they  had  it  but  in  imperfection  and  un- 
active  faculties;  so  saith  Theophvlact S'  ''He  breathed,  not  now 
giving  to  them  the  perfect  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost,  for  that  He  in- 
tended to  give  at  Pentecost ;  but  He  prepared  them  for  the  fuller 
reception  ol  if  They  had  the  gift  before,  but  not  the  perfect  con- 
summation of  it,  that  was  reserved  for  the  great  day ;  and  because 
the  power  of  consecration  is  the  T€K€Ca>(ns,  or  'perfection'  of  priestly 
order,  it  was  the  proper  emanation  of  this  day's  glory ;  then  was  the 
UpaTiKTi  T€kela><ns,  the  perfection  of  what  power  Christ  had  formerly 
consigned  For  of  all  faculties,  that  is  not  perfect  which  produces 
perfect  and  excellent  actions  in  a  direct  line,  actions  of  a  particular 
sort;  but  that  which  produces  the  actions,  and  enables  others  to*  do 
so  too ;  for  then  the  perfection  is  inherent,  not  onlv  formally,  but 
virtually  and  eminently^;  and  that's  the  crown  of  habits  and  natural 
faculties.  Now  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  this  is  also 
verified  by  a  certainty  that  will  not  easily  fail  us;  by  experience, 
and  ex  poet  facto.  For  as  we  do  not  find  the  aposUes  had,  before 
Pentecost,  a  productive  power,  which  made  them  call  for  a  miracle, 
or  a  special  providence  oy  lots;  so  we  are  sure  that  immediately 
after  Pentecost  they  had  it :  for  they  speedily  began  to  put  it  in 
execution ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  did  not  lay  hands 
upon  Matthias :  he  being  made  apostle  before  the  descent  of  the 
holy  Ghost,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  they  were  not  yet  made 
ministers  of  the  Spirit;  which  because  afterwards  presently  they  did, 
concludes  fairly  that  at  Pentecost  they  were  among  other  graces 
made  the  ordinary  ministers  of  ordination. 

16.  This  I  say  is  certain,  that  the  holy  Ghost  descending  at  Pen- 

'not  yet^  A.]  '  rot  iwtrriZ^tovs  evbrobs  woi&v, 
_'over  to  the'  A.]  *  [*  Again,  if  there  were  more  Goda 

*  Theophylaet.  in  xz.  Joan.  [p.  S37  than  one,  then  were  not  all  perfectiona 

A.]    'E^vo^, . .  iA  T^y  TcAc(ar  SwpcAr  in  one,  neither  formally,  by  reason   of 

rov  kylov  w^6ftaTos  vw  oKnots  v4ftwtf,  their  distinction,  nor  eminent^  and  vir- 

ra^ni0  yhp  iw  rf  ircrr«KO0Tp   l/^cAAcr  tuaVy,*   &c. — Pearson,   Exp.  of  Creed, 

Mtfot,  iiXXk.  vp6s  (fwoZoj^  rov  wv€VfM'  arL  t] 
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tecost,  they  instantlj  did  ofiBciate  in  their  ministerial  offices^  thej 
preached^  they  baptized,  they  confirmed  and  gave  the  holy  Spirit  of 
obsignation,  and  took  persons  into  the  lot  of  their  ministry,  doing  of 
it  by  an  external  rite  and  solemn  invocation :  and  now  the  extra- 
ordinary way  did  cease;  Ood  was  the  foontein  of  the  power,  bat 
man  conveyed  it  by  an  external  rite :  and  of  this  S.  Paul,  who  was 
the  only  exception  from  the  common  way,  takes  notice ;  calling  him- 
self' an  apostle,  'not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ/ 
implying  that  he  had  a  special  honour  done,  to  be  chosen  an  apostle 
in  an  extraordinary  way;  therefore  others  might  be  apostles,  and 
yet  not  so  as  he  was ;  for  else  his  expression  had  been  all  one  as  if 
one  should  say,  'Titius^  the  son  of  a  man,  not  begotten  of  an  angel  or 
spirit,  nor  produced  by  the  sun  or  stars,  but  b^otten  by  a  man  of  a 
woman :'  the  discourse  had  been  ridiculous,  for  no  man  is  bom  other- 
wise ;  and  yet  he  also'  had  something  of  the  ordinary  too,  for  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  he  was  sent  to  be  ordained  in  an  ordinary 
ministry.    And  yet  because  the  ordinary  ministry  was  settled,  S.  Paul 
was  called  to  an  account  for  so  much  of  it  as  was  extraordinary;  and 
was  tied  to  do  that  which  every  man  now  is  bound  to  do  that  shall 
pretend  a  calling  extraordinary,  viz.  to  give  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  calling :  which  when  he  had  done  in  the  college 
of  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  'gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship^' 
and  approved  his  vocation;  which  also  shews,  that  now  the  way  of 
ordination  was  fixed  and  declared  to  be  by  human  ministry;   of 
which  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  instances  of  ordinations  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  the  no  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  of  S.  Paul, 
whose  designation  was  as  immediate  as  that  of  the  eleven  apostles, 
though  his  ordination  was  not — ^I  end  this  with  the  saying  of 
Job  the  monk^  ''Concerning  the  order  of  priesthood,  it  is  super- 
natural and  unspeakable ;  he  that  yesterday  and  the  day  before  was 
in  the  form  of  idiots  and  private  persons,  to-day  by  the  power  of 
the  holy  Ghost,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief  priest,  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  receives  so  great  an  improvement  and  alteration,  that  he 
handles  and  can  consecrate  the  divine  mysteries  of  the  holy  church, 
and  becomes  (under  Christ)  a  mediator  (ministerial)  between  God 
and  man,  and  exalted  to  hallow  himself  and  sanctify  others :"  the 
same  almost  with  the  words  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  hb  book  De 
sancto  baptismate\ 

*  [Gal*  i.  1.]  tpra  rinl  r&r  iro\X£y  kcH  Zya  r&v  riry- 
y  y  Titus*  B.]  X'^^^^^  IBwr&v  Apri  kq}  Hifitpop  wyti' 

*  M  iklso  he'  B.]  uaros  &yiov  Uttudfi^t  xcd  Apx^^P*^'  <t>»yp 

*  [Gal.  ii.  9.]  koL  8c|<as  M0c<rct  roffatiyfr  i^Wolwrip 
^  Tract  de  sacrameDt  [ap.  P.  Arcud.  kp^lrrova  8«£a<r6ai,  Koi  roffdvroy  iaroKoB- 

de  concord,  eccles.  occid.  et  orient  lib.  vi.  itrraaBm,   &<rrt    rk  Ot7a    fiwHipia  rris 

cap.  3.  p.  429  D.  {ct  l  2.  p.  5  C)  fol.  Par.  Upas  iKKKriaias  rcAciy  ^woffBeut  xal  fit- 

1626. — Vid.  Fabric.   bibL  gnec  lib.  v.  fflrrir  Btov  Koi  iiMBp^uv  ylv€ff6cu,  latrr^r 

cap.    45.   torn.  x.  p.  624.— -4to.  Hamb.  t«  koI  robs  AkKov$  ityid^uv, 

1721.]  'Ofiolm  Si  Kcd  M  rrfs  UpwirAnis  ^  [In  bapt  Cliristi. — torn,  iil  p.  370.] 
Iwtp^vks  Kol  Apprrroy.    x^**  ^^^  iFp<iviv 
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17.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  preceding  discourses: — God  is  the 
consecrator,  man  is  the  minister;  the  separation  is  mysterious  and 
wonderful;  the  power  great  and  secret;  the  office^  to  stand  between 
Ood  and  the  people  in  the  ministry  of  the  evangelical  rites ;  the 
calling  to  it  ordinaiy,  and  by  a  settled  ministry,  which  began  after 
the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost  in  Pentecost. 

18.  This  great  change  was  in  nothing  expressed  greater  than  that 
Saul  upon  his  ordination  changed  his  name,  which  S.  Chrysostom^ 
observing,  a£Brms  the  same  of  S.  Peter.  I  conclude ;  Bifferentiam 
inter  ordmem  et  plehem  constituit  ecclesia  auclaritas  et  honor  per 
ordinis  canseseum  sandificatiia  a  Beo,  saith  TertuUian^,  'the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  church  of  God  hath  made  distinction  between  the 
person  ordained  and  the  people,  but  the  honour  and  power  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  sanctification  of  God.'  It  is  derived  from  Him, 
but  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  ministry  of  His  appointing :  whosoever 
therefore  with  unsanctified,  that  is,  with  unconsecrated  hands,  shall 
dare  to  oflBciate  in  the  ministerial  ofBce,  separate  by  God,  by  gifts, 
by  graces,  by  public  order,  by  an  established  rite,  by  the  institution 
of  Jesus,  by  the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  by  the  practice  of  sixteen  ages  of  the 
catholic  church,  by  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  by  reason,  by  analogy 
to  the  discourse  of  all  the  wise  men  that  ever  were  in  the  world ; 
that  man,  like  his  predecessor  Corah,  brings  an  unhallowed  censer, 
which  shall  never  send  up  a  right  cloud  of  incense  to  God,  but  yet 
tiiat  unpermitted  and  disallowed  smoke  shall  kindle  a  fire,  even  the 
wrath  of  God  which  shall  at  least  destroy  the  sacrifice ;  '  his  work 
shall  be  consumedV  and  when  upon  his  repentance  himself  escapes, 
yet  it  shall  be  '  so  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  with  danger,  and  loss,  and 
shame,  and  trouble;  "for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire*." 


REMEMBER  OORAH  AND  ALL  HIS  COMPANY. 


•AHOS  'I5XTP0J^ 

*  HomiL  xxviii  in  Acta  xviii.  [leg.  '  [1  Cor.  iil  15.] 
xiii.— §  L  torn.  ix.  p.  221  B.]  »  [Heb.  xiL  29.J 

•  Exhort  ad  castitat.  [cap.  vii  p.  1 126.  *  [See  voL  ▼.  p.  605,  note] 
^fol  Par.  1598.] 


TBB 
SECOND  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO 

A  NEW  AND  EAST  INSTITUTION  OP  GEAMMAR, 

1647  ^ 


TO  THE  MOST  HOFETUL  CHBISTOFHER  OITTON,  ESaUIBE,  SON  AlTD  HEI£  TO  THB 
BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LOBD  HATTON,  OF  KIBBT. 

Sib, — ^All  that  know  the  infinite  desires  and  the  many  cares  my 
lord  your  most  honoured  father  hath  of  your  edncatiou  in  learning 
and  exemplar  piety,  will  expound  this  address  to  you  as  a  compliance 
with  those  thoughts  and  designs  of  his^  by  which  he  intends  here^ 
after  to  represent  you  to  the  world  to  be  a  person  like  himself;  that 
is,  an  able  instrument  of  serving  God,  and  promoting  the  just  and 
religious  interests  of  God's  vicegerent  and  God's  church.  It  is  yet 
but  early  day  with  you, 

Adhnc  tua  metsis  in  herba*' : 

but  if  we  may  conjecture  by  the  most  hopeful  prognostics  of  a  clear 
morning,  we  who  are  servants  and  relatives  of  my  lord  your  father, 
promise  to  ourselves  the  best  concerning  you ;  and  those  are,  that 
ou  will  become  such  as  your  honourable  father  intends  you,  who 
lad  rather  secure  to  you  a  stock  of  wisdom  than  of  wealth,  or  of  the 
most  pompous  honours.  These  sadnesses  which  cloud  many  good 
men  at  this  present,  have  taught  us  all  that  nothing  can  secure 
a  happiness  or  create  one,  but  those  inward  excellencies,  which  like 
diamonds  in  the  night,  sparkle  in  despite  of  darkness.  And  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  this  truth,  that  however  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  may  secure  you  a  great  fortune,  and  mark  you  with  the 
exterior  character  of  honour,  yet  your  fortune  will  be  out  a  load  of 
baggage,  and  your  honour  an  empty  gaiety,  unless  you  build  and 

I  [See  Heber*8  life  of  Taylor.] — A  copy  brary;  and  a  third  is  in  the  posaesaon 

of  the  grammar  is  preserved  in  Cains  (A.D.   1854)  of  the  rev.  Philip  Bliss, 

college,  Cambridge,  b.  h.  5.     [Another,  B.C.L.  principal  of  S.  Mary  HalL] 

not  ^uite  perfect,  is  in  the  Bodleian  li-  ^  [via.  Ovid,  epist  zvii.  263.] 
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adorn  your  house  as  your  father  does^  with  the  advantages  and  orna- 
ments of  learnings  unon  the  foundation  of  piety.  In  order  to  which 
give  me  leave  to  help  you  in  laying  this  first  stone^  which  is  cut 
small,  and  yet  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  but  with 
a  design  justiiy  complying  with  your  end ;  for  it  is  contrived  with  so 
much  brevity,  that  since  you  are  intended  for  a  long  journey,  to  a 
great  progress  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  you  may  not  be  stopped 
at  your  setting  out,  but  proceed  like  the  sun,  whose  swiftness  is 
just  proportionable  to  the  length  of  his  course.  For,  sir,  you  will 
neither  satisfy  your  honourable  father's  care,  nor  the  expectation  of 
your  friends,  nor  the  humblest  desires  of  your  servants,  if  you  here- 
after shall  be  wise  and  pious  but  in  the  even  rank  of  other  men. 
We  expect  you  to  shew  to  the  world  an  argument,  and  make  demon- 
stration whose  son  you  are,  that  you  may  be  learned  even  to  an 
example,  pious  up  to  a  proverb :  and  unless  you  excel  those  bounds 
which  custom  and  indevotion  hath  made  to  be  the  term  and  utmost 
aim  of  many  of  your  rank,  we  shall  only  say  you  are  not  vicious,  not 
unlearned;  and  what  a  poor  character  that  will  be  of  you,  yourself 
will  be  the  best  judge,  when  you  remember  who  and  what  your 
father  is.  Sir,  this  freedom  of  expression  I  hope  you  will  pardon, 
when  you  shall  know  that  it  is  the  sense  and  desires  of  one  of  the 
heartiest  and  devoutest  of  your  most  honoured  father's  servants; 
who  hath  had  the  honour  to  have  so  much  of  his  privacies  commu- 
nicated to  him,  as  to  be  witness  of  his  cares,  his  sighs,  his  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  you,  and  for  the  advantage  and  promotion  of  your 
best  interests.  I  hope,  sir,  that  neither  this  momtion,  nor  the  pre- 
sent institution  of  the  first,  but  the  most  necessary  art  and  instru-  . 
ment  of  knowledge,  will  become  displeasing  to  you,  especially  if  you 
shall  accept  this  testimony  from  me,  that  it  is  done  with  much  care 
and  choice  :  and  though  the  scene  lies  in  Wales,  yet  the  represent- 
ment  and  desim  is  one  of  the  instances  for  Kirby,  and  that  it  is  the 
first  and  the  least  testimony  of  the  greatest  service  and  affection 
which  can  proceed  from  the  greatest  affections  and  obligations;  such 
as  are  those  of, 

honoured  sir, 

your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.T. 


TWO  PBATEBS, 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SERMON^. 


PBATEB  BEFORE  SEBMOK. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  and  Sove- 
reign of  all  the  creatures,  we,  though  most  unworthy  by  reason  of  our 
great  and  innumerable  transgressions,  yet  invited  by  Thy  essentia] 
goodness  and  commandment,  do  with  all  reverence  and  humble  con- 
fidence approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  begging  of  Thee,  for  the 
passion  of  our  dearest  Lord,  to  remove  our  sins  as  far  as  the  east 
from  the  west,  and  to  remember  them  no  more,  lest  Thou  smite  us  in 
Thy  jealousy,  and  consume  us  in  Thy  wrath  and  indignation,  which 
we,  by  heaps  and  conjugations  of  sin,  most  sadly  have  deserved  to 
feel,  and  sink  under  to  eternal  ages. 

For  we  confess,  0  God,  to  Thy  glory,  who  so  long  hast  spared  us, 
and  to  our  own  shame,  who  so  long  have  resisted  and  despised  so 
glorious  a  mercy,  that  we  are  the  vuest  of  sinners,  and  the  worst  of 
men,  lovers  of  the  world,  and  neglecters  of  religion,  and  undervalue 
its  interests,  being  passionate  for  trifles,  and  indifierent  for  eternal 
treasures ;  weak  to  serve  Thee  in  our  natural  powers,  and  not  careful 
to  employ  and  to  improve  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  We  are  proud  and 
envious,  lustful  and  intemperate,  prodigal  of  our  time,  and  covet- 
ous of  money,  greedy  of  sin,  but  loathing  manna,  the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven.  Willing  we  are  to  suffer  any  thing,  or  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  our  senses,  and  to  satisfy  ambition,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  world,  but  are  neither  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any  contra- 
diction for  the  cause  of  God.  In  prosperity,  we  are  impudent  and 
proud ;  in  adversity,  pusillanimous  and  cowardly  :  ready  to  promise 
any  thing  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  but  when  Thou  bringest  us  to 
comfort,  we  forget  our  duty,  and  do  just  nothing.  We  are  full  of 
inconsideration  and  carelessness,  desirous  to  be  accounted  holy  by 
men,  but  careless  of  being  approved  so  to  Thee  our  God.  In  all 
our  conversation  we  are  uneven,  soon  disturbed,  quickly  angry,  not 
quickly  appeased ;  petulant,  and  peevish,  and  disordered  by  a  whole 
body  of  sin,  and  evil  is  our  portion;  we  are  heirs  of  wrath,  infirmity, 
and  folly ;  shame  and  death  are  our  inheritance. 

*  [These  prayers,  generaUy  used  by  Reverend  and  Godly  Divines,  used  by 

bishop  Taylor,  are    extracted    from    a  them   both  before  and  after  Sermon." 

scarce  and  curious  little  volume  entitled  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum^ 

*'  Choice  Forms  of  Prayer,  by  severall  bearing  date  1651.] 
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But,  O  God,  Thou  art  our  Father,  gracious  and  merciful ;  Thou 
kuowest  whereof  we  are  made,  and  rememberest  that  we  are  but 
dust  Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord,  neither  remember  our 
iniquities  for  ever;  for  we  are  ashamed  of  the  sins  we  have  desired, 
and  ate  confounded  for  the  pleasures  we  have  chosen.  O  make  us 
pemtent  and  obedient,  careful  as  the  watches  of  the  night,  that  we 
may  never  return  to  the  folly  whereof  we  are  now  ashamed ;  but 
that  in  holiness  and  righteousness  we  may  serve  and  please  Thee  all 
our  days,  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  our  whole  life,  leave  us  not  to 
the  sinful  counsels  of  our  own  heart,  and  let  us  not  any  more  fall 
by  them.  Set  scourges  over  our  thoughts,  and  the  discipline  of 
wisdom  over  our  heiurts,  lest  our  ignorances  increase,  and  our  sins 
abound  to  our  destruction.  Let  our  repentance  be  speedy  and  per- 
feet,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holy  conversation.  Give  unto  us  a 
faith  that  shidl  never  be  reproved,  a  hope  that  shaU  never  make  us 
ashamed,  a  charity  that  shall  never  cease,  a  confidence  in  Thee  that 
shall  never  be  discomposed,  a  patience  that  shall  never  faint,  a  noble 
christian  courage  that  shall  enable  us,  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  to 
confess  Thy  &ith,  to  Publish  Thy  laws,  and  to  submit  to  Thy  dis- 
pensations, to  glorify  Thy  name  by  holy  living  and  dving,  that  in  all 
changes  and  accidents  we  may  be  Thy  servants,  ana  Thou  mayest 
take  delight  to  pardon  us,  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  save  us,  that  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  mercies  of  God,  in  the  day  of  recompences,  at  the 
glorious  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Bless,  0  Lord,  Thy  holy  catholic  church,  with  all  blessings  and 
assistances  of  Thy  Spirit  and  providence.  Let  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
payer  and  eucharist  never  cease,  but  for  ever  be  presented  unto 
Thee,  united  to  the  intercession  of  our  Lord,  and  for  ever  prevail 
for  the  obtaining  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters  grace  and  blessing, 
pardon  and  holiness,  perseverance  and  glory. 

In  particular,  we  humbly  recommend  to  Thy  care  and  providence 
Thy  afflicted  handmaid  the  church  of  England.  Thou  hast  humbled 
us  for  our  pride,  and  chastised  us  for  our  want  of  discipUne.  O 
forgive  us  lui  our  sins,  wliich  have  provoked  Thee  to  arm  Thyself 
against  us.  Blessed  Gh>d,  smite  us  not  with  a  final  and  exterminating 
judgment.  GaU  not  the  watchmen  off  from  their  guards,  nor  the 
angels  from  their  charges ;  let  us  not  die  by  a  famine  of  Thy  word 
and  sacraments ;  if  Thou  smitest  us  with  the  rod  of  a  man.  Thou 
canst  sanctify  every  stroke,  and  bring  good  out  of  that  evil :  but 
nothing  can  make  recompence  to  us  if  Thou  hatest  us,  and  sufferest 
our  souls  to  perish.  Unite  our  hearts  and  tongues  :  take  the  spirit 
of  error  and  division  from  us,  and  so  order  all  the  accidents  of  Thy 
providence,  that  religion  may  increase,  and  our  devotion  may  be  great 
and  popular,  that  truth  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and  Thy 
name  glorified,  and  Thy  servants  instructed  and  comforted,  that  the 
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Spiric  may  nile^  and  all  interests  may  stoop  and  obey^  publish  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  order  to  which  end,  we  pray  Thee  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon 
Thy  servants,  and  where  Thou  hast  placed  the  right  and  supreme 
authority  over  this  nation,  give  the  supreme  and  choicest  of  Thy 
blessings,  health  and  peace,  strength  and  victory,  a  long  and  a  pros- 
perous  government,  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  here  and  glory 
hereafter,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loixl. 

Give  a  double  portion  of  Thy  spirit  to  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
the  dispensers  and  stewards  of  the  holy  things  of  God ;  grant  that 
by  a  holy  life,  and  a  true  belief,  by  well  doing  and  patient  suffering, 
by  diligent  and  sincere  preaching,  and  assiduous  prayers  and  minis- 
tries, they  may  glorify  Thee,  the  great  lover  of  souls,  and  after  a 
plentiful  conversion  of  sinners  firom  the  errors  of  their  way,  they  may 
shine  like  the  stars  in  glory. 

Give  unto  the  ministers  of  justice  the  spirit  of  government  and 
zeal,  courage  and  prudence:  to  the  nobility,  wisdom,  valour,  and 
religious  magnanimity  :  to  old  men,  piety,  prudence,  and  liberality : 
to  young  men,  obedience,  temperance,  health,  and  diligence:  to 
merchants,  justice  and  faithfulness:  to  mechanics  and  artizans,  truth 
and  honesty :  to  all  married  pairs,  faith  and  holiness,  charity  and 
sweet  compliances  :  to  all  christian  women,  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  a  quiet  spirit,  chastity  and  charity,  patience  and  obedience,  a 
zeal  of  duty  and  religion :  to  all  that  are  sick  and  afflicted,  distressed 
in  conscience  or  persecuted  for  it,  give  patience  and  comfort,  a  perfect 
repentance,  and  a  perfect  resignation,  a  love  of  God,  and  a  perseve- 
ranee  in  duty,  proportionable  comfort  in  this  life,  and  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory  in  the  great  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Give  to  all 
schools  of  learning  and  nurseries  of  religion,  peace  and  quietness, 
powerful  and  bountiful  patrons,  the  blessings  of  God  and  of  religion; 
to  tlie  whole  land  fair  seasons  of  the  year,  good  government)  health, 
and  plenty,  an  excellent  religion,  undivided,  undisturbed,  through 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord. 

Give  unto  us  Thy  servants  the  assistance  of  Thy  holy  spirit; 
grant  to  me  to  speak  Thy  word  piously,  prudently,  and  with  holy 
intention ;  to  these  Thy  servants,  to  hear  it  reverently,  obediently, 
and  without  prejudice,  with  hearts  ready  to  conform  to  Thy  holy 
will  and  pleasure,  that  we,  living  in  Thy  love  and  fear,  may  die  in 
Tliy  favour,  and  rest  in  hope,  and  rise  in  glory  to  the  participation 
of  the  blessings  of  a  blissful  immortality,  through  the  mercies  of  God 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  dearest  Saviour  and  ever  glorious  and 
most  mighty  Redeemer,  in  whose  name  let  us  pray  in  the  words  which 
Himself  commanded : — 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 
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Almiohtt  God,  our  glory  and  onr  hope,  our  Lord  and  master, 
the  Pather  of  mercy  and  God  of  all  comfort,  we  present  to  Thee  the 
sacrifice  of  a  thankful  spirit,  in  humble  and  joyful  acknowledgment 
of  thoso  infinite  favours  by  which  Thou  hast  supported  our  state, 
enriched  our  spirit,  comforted  our  sorrows,  relieved  our  necessities, 
blessed  and  defended  our  persons,  instructed  our  ignorances,  and 
promoted  our  eternal  interests. 

We  praise  Thy  namef  for  that  portion  of  Thy  holy  word  of  which 
Thou  hast  made  us  partakers  this  day.  Grant  that  it  may  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  Thee,  and  unto  holiness  in  our  whole  life,  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name,  to  the  edification  of  our  brethren,  and  the 
eternal  comfort  of  our  souls  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Have  mercy  on  all  that  desire,  and  all  that  need,  our  prayers. 
Visit  them  with  Thy  mercy  and  salvation.  Ease  the  pains  of  the 
sick,  support  the  spirits  of  the  disconsolate,  restore  to  their  rights 
all  that  are  oppressed.  Bememb'er  them  that  are  appointed  to  die. 
Give  them  comfort,  perfect  and  accept  their  repentance,  give  thcra 
pardon  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  that  in  the  glories  of  eternity  they 
may  magnify  Thy  mercy  for  ever  and  ever. 

Hear  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  widows  in  their  calamity  3  let 
all  their  sorrow  be  sanctified  and  end  in  peace  and  holiness,  in  the 
glorification  of  Thy  name,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake  who  is  Thy  beloved,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  to  whom, 
with  the  Father  and  the  holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  praise 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  evermore™. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
Iiearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  and  the  blessing  of  God  almighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and  remain 
with  you  always  I 

■  [See  vol.  ir.  p.  d] 
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Thb  wise  Bensirach*^  advised  that  we  should  not  consult  with  a 
woman  concerning  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous,  neither  with  a  coward 
in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  merchant  concerning  exchange ;  and 
some  other  instances  he  gives  of  interested  persons,  to  whom  he 
would  not  have  us  hearken  in  any  matter  of  counsel.  For  wherever 
the  interest  is  secular  or  vicious,  there  the  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of 
truth  or  reasoOj  because  these  are  seldom  served  by  profit  and  low 
regards.  But  to  consult  with  a  friend  in  the  matters  of  friendship  is 
like  consulting  with  a  spiritual  person  in  religion ;  they  who  unaer- 
stand  the  secrets  of  religion,  or  the  interior  beauties  of  friendship, 
are  the  fittest  to  give  answers  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  respec- 
tive subjects;  because  reason  and  experience  are  on  the  side  of  in* 
terest;  and  that  which  in  friendship  is  most  pleasing  and  most  use- 
ful, is  also  most  reasonable  and  most  true;  and  a  friend's  fairest 
interest  is  the  best  measure  of  the  conducting  friendships:  and  there- 
fore you,  who  are  so  eminent  in  friendships,  could  also  have  given  the 
best  answer  to  your  own  enquiries,  and  you  could  have  trusted  your 
own  reason,  because  it  is  not  only  greatly  instructec^  by  the  direct 
notices  of  things,  but  also  by  great  experience  in  the  matter  of  which 
you  now  enquire. 

But  because  I  will  not  use  any  thing  that  shall  look  Uke  an  ex* 
cuse,  I  will  rather  give  you  sucn  an  account  which  you  can  easily 
reprove,  than  by  declining  your  commands,  seem  more  safe  in  my 
prudence,  than  open  and  communicative  in  my  friendship  to  you. 

You  first  enquire — How  far  a  dear  and  a  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  cheistiakitt  P 

To  this  I  answer;  that  the  word  'friendship'  in  the  sense  we 
commonly  mean  by  it,  is  not  no  much  as  named  in  the  New  testa- 
ment;  and  our  religion  takes  no  notice  of  it.  You  think  it  strange ; 
but  read  on  before  you  spend  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  a  passion 
or  a  wonder  upon  it.  There  is  mention  of  '  friendship  with  the  world, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  'enmity  with  God ;'  but  the  word  is  no  where  else 
named,  or  to  any  other  purpose  in  all  the  New  testament.  It  speaks 
of  friends  often;  but  by  'fnends'  are  meant  our  accjuaintance,  or  our 

«   [ECCIUS,  XXXTll.  11.] 
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kindred^  the  relatives  of  our  family  or  our  fortune^  or  our  sect;  some- 
thing of  society,  or  something  of  kindness  there  is  in  it;  a  tenderness 
of  appellation  and  civility,  a  relation  made  by  gifts,  or  by  dutv,  by  ser- 
vices and  subjection ;  and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  be  confident,  that 
the  word  'friend^  (speaking  of  humane®  entercourse)  is  no  otherways 
used  in  the  gospels  or  epistles,  or  acts  of  the  apostles :  and  the  reason 
of  it  is,  the  word  'friend'  is  of  a  large  signification;  and  means  all 
relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  is  not  enemy ;  but  by  'friend- 
ships' I  suppose  you  mean,  the  greatest  love  and  the  greatest  use- 
fulness, and  the  most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  suf- 
ferings, and  the  most  exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truths 
and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which 
brave  men  and  women  are  capable.  But  then  I  must  tell  you  that 
christianitv  hath  new  christened  it,  and  calls  this  'charity/  The 
Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  hath;  that  is,  though  persons  may  be 
injurious  to  him,  and  unworthy  in  themselves,  yet  he  knows  none 
whom  he  is  not  first  bound  to  forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them 
on  his  part  to  be  no  enemies,  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word '  enem/ 
shall  not  be  perfectly  contrary  to  'friend,'  it  shall  not  be  a  relative 
term  and  signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  correla- 
tive ;  and  then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to  love  and 
pray  for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and  obligingly.  Chris- 
tian charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world;  and  when  friendships 
were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the  sun 
drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burn- 
ing-glass ;  but  christian  charity  is  friendship,  expanded  like  the  face 
of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hills:  and  I  was 
strangely  pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  .this  in  Cicero ;  for  I 
have  been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  follow 
any  body  that  whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture,  that  I 
am  grown  afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable  with  singula- 
rity*:  but  therefore  I  say,  giad  I  was  when  I  saw  Leelius  in  Cicero^ 
discourse  thus^  Amicitia  ex  infinitate  generis  humani  q^iam  eoncilU 
avit  ipsa  natnra  carUrada  res  est,  et  adducia  in  angnstum  ;  ut  omnis 
caritas  aut  inter  duos  aut  inter  paucas  jungeretur.  Nature  hath 
made  friendships  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments;  and  by 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world ;  there  is  enough  id 
every  man  that  is  willing,  to  make  him  become  our- friend;  but 
when  men  contract  friendships,  they  enclose  the  commons;  and 
what  nature  intended  should  be  every  man's^  we  make  proper  to  two 
or  three.  Friendship  is  like  rivers,  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the 
air,  common  to  all  the  world;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars, 
and  want  of  love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.    But  when 

*  [See  vol  y.  p.  386.]  hoc  inteUigi  maxime  potest,  qnod  ex  in- 
'  [The    controversy    ahout    Original     fuiita  socictate  generis  humani   qiiam 

Sin  was  still  recent;  see  voL  riL  p.  586.]     conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  ita  contracta  res 

*  ['  Quanta  autem  vis  amicitiw  sit,  ex     est'  &c    Cic.  de  amidt  6.] 
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Christianity  came  to  renew  onr  nature,  and  to  restore  our  lawsj^  and 
to  increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to  become  reli- 
gion^ then  it  was  declared  that  our  friendships  were  to  be  as  univer- 
sal as  onr  conversation ;  that  is,  actual  to  all  with  whom  we  converse^ 
and  potentially  extended  unto  those  with  whom  we  did  not.  For  he 
who  was  to  treat  lus  enemies  with  forgiveness  and  prayers  and  love 
and  beneficence,  was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  ana  to  have  idl 
friends. 

So  that  to  your  question,  how  fiar  a  dear  and  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity?  the  answer  is  ready 
and  easy.  It  is  warranted  to  extend  to  all  mankind;  and  the  more 
we  love,  the  better  we  are,  and  the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the 
dearer  we  are  to  Ood ;  let  them  be  as  dear,  and  let  them  he  as  per- 
fect, and  let  them  be  as  man^  as  you  can ;  there  is  no  danger  in  it ; 
only  where  the  restraint  begms,  there  begins  our  imperfection ;  it  is 
not  ill  that  you  entertain  brave  friendships  and  worthy  societies  :  it 
were  well  if  you  could  love,  and  if  you  could  benefit  all  mankind ; 
for  I  conceive  that  is  the  sum  of  all  friendship. 

I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world ;  but  as  all 
our  graces  here  are  but  imperfect,  that  is,  at  the  best  they  are  but 
tendencies  to  glory,  so  our  friendships  are  imperfect  too,  and  but 
beginnings  of  a  celestial  friendship,  by  which  we  shall  love  every  one 
as  much  as  thev  can  be  loved. '  But  then  so  we  must  here  in  our 
proportion ;  and  indeed  that  is  it  that  can  make  the  difference;  we 
must  be  friends  to  all :  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really, 
and  doing  to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of.  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself 
hath  no  difference;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature  and  religion 
are  the  bands  oi  friendships ;  excellency  and  usefulness  are  its  groat 
endearments:  society  and  neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  possibilities 
and  the  circumstances  of  converse,  are  the  determinations  and  actu- 
alities of  it.  Now  when  men  either  are  unnatural,  or  irreligious, 
they  will  not  be  friends ;  when  they  are  neither  excellent  nor  useful, 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  un- 
known, they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and  practically ;  but  yet,  as 
any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to  those  evils,  so  he 
can  have  and  must  have  his  share  of  friendship.  For  thus  the  sun 
is  the  eye  of  the'  world ;  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the  n^ro  or  the 
cold  Bussian,  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  that  stand 
near  the  tropics,  the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at 
the  foot  of  the  Biphean  hills ;  but  the  fluxuress  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north 
or  south  respectively  change  the  emanations  of  ms  beams;  not  that 
they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally 
received  below,  but  by  periods  and  changes,  by  littie  inlets  and 
'[*  of  all  the*  A.]  «  ['  floxuret'  A.] 
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reflections :  they  receive  what  they  can;  and  some  have  only  a  dark 
day  and  a  long  night  from  him^  snows  and  white  cattle^  a  miserable 
life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions^  apo- 
plexies and  dead  palsies ;  but  some  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic 
spices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  great 
courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  lus  eye,  and  look  in  his  face,  and  are 
the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers  of  the 
east  Just  so  is  it  in  ifriendships :  some  are  worthy,  and  some  are 
necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by  and  are  fitted  for  converse ;  nature 
joins  somo  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with  others ;  society  and 
accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositions  do  actuate  our 
friendships :  which  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime  disposition  are 
prepared  for  all  mankind  according  as  any  one  can  receive  them* 
We  see  this  best  exemplified  by  two  instances  and  expressions  of 
friendships  and  charity:  viz.  Alms  and  Prayers.  Every  one  that 
needs  relief  is  equally  the  object  of  our  charity;  but  though  to  all 
mankind  in  equal  needs  we  ought  to  be  alike  in  charity ;  yet  we 
signify  this  severally  and  bv  limits,  and  distinct  measures :  the  poor 
man  that  is  near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he  whom  I  love,  be  whom  I 
fancy,  he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates  to  my  family,  he  rather 
than  another;  because  my  expressions  being  finite  and  narrow,  and 
cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must  be  appropriate  to 
those  whose  circumstances  best  fit  ine :  and  yet  even  to  all  I  give 
my  alms ;  to  all  the  world  that  needs  them ;  I  pray  for  all  mankmd, 
I  am  grieved  at  every  sad  story  I  hear ;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear 
of  a  pretty  bride  murdered  in  her  bride-chamber  by  an  ambitious 
and  enraged  rival ;  I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave  king 
was  misunderstood,  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned,  and  then  put 
to  death  by  evil  men^  :  and  I  can  never  read  the  story  of  the  Pari* 
sian  massacre^,  or  the  Sicilian  vespers^,  but  my  blood  curdles,  and  I 
am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affections.  A  good  man  is  a  friend 
to  all  the  world ;  and  he  is  not  truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish 
well  and  do  good  to  all  mankind  in  what  he  can;  but  though  we 
must  pray  for  all  men,  yet  we  say  special  Utanies  for  brave  kings,  and 
holy  prelates,  and  the  wise  guides  of  souls ;  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children. 

The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal  friendship  of 
which  I  speak,  must  be  limited,  because  we  are  so.  In  those  things 
where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and  infinity,  as  in  good  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  a  readiness  to  ben^t  all  mankind,  in  these  our  friend* 
ships  must  not  be  limited;  but  in  other  tilings  which  pass  under  our 
hand  and  eye,  our  voices  and  our  material  exchanges ;  our  hands  can 
reach  no  further  but  to  our  arm's  end,  and  our  voices  can  but  sound 
till  the  next  air  be  quiet,  and  therefore  they  can  have  enteroourse  but 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity ;  our  needs  and  our  conversa* 
tions  are  served  by  a  few,  and  they  cannot  reach  to  all ;  where  they 

^  [See  vol.  Til  p.  859  note.]  *  [See  voL  vili.  p.  405.] 
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can^  they  must ;  bat  where  it  is  impossible^  it  cannot  be  necessary. 
It  must  therefore  follow,  that  our  friendships  to  mankind  may  admit 
variety  as  does  our  conversation;  and  as  by  nature  we  are  made 
Bociable  to  all,  so  we  are  friendly ;  bat  as  all  cannot  actually  be  of 
our  society,  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special,  actual  friend- 
ship ;  of  some  entercourses  all  men  are  capable,  but  not  of  all ;  men 
can  pray  for  one  another,  and  abstain  from  doing  injuries  to  all  the 
world,  and  be  desirous  to  do  all  mankind  good,  and  love  all  men ; 
now  this  friendship  we  must  pay  to  all  because  we  can,  but  if  we  can 
do  no  more  to  all,  we  must  shew  our  readiness  to  do  more  good  to 
all  by  actually  doing  more  good  to  all  them  to  whom  we  can. 

To  some  we  can,  and  therefore  there  are  nearer  friendships  to  some 
than  to  others,  according  as  there  are  natural  or  civil  nearnesses,  re- 
lations and  societies ;  and  as  I  cannot  express  my  friendships  to  all 
in  equal  measures  and  significations,  that  is,  as  I  cannot  do  benefits 
to  all  alike  :  so  neither  am  I  tied  to  love  all  alike :  for  although  there 
is  much  reason  to  love  every  man,  yet  there  are  more  reasons  to  love 
some  than  others ;  and  if  I  must  love  because  there  is  reason  I  should, 
then  I  must  love  more  where  there  is  more  reason ;  and  where  there^s 
a  special  affection  and  a  great  readiness  to  do  good  and  to  delight  in 
certain  persons  towards  each  other,  there  is  that  special  charity  and 
endearment  which  philosophy  calls  '  friendship  V  but  our  religion 
calls  Move'  or  *  charity.' 

Now  if  the  enquiry  be  concerning  this  special  friendship, 

1.  how  it  can  be  appropriate,  that  is,  who  to  be  chosen  to  it; 

2.  how  far  it  may  extend;  that  is,  with  what  expressions  signified; 
8.  how  conducted ; — 

The  answers  will  depend  upon  such  considerations  which  uill  be 
neither  useless  nor  unpleasant. 

1. 1.  There  may  be  a  special  friendship  contracted  for  any  special 
excellency  whatsoever;  because  friendships  are  nothing  but  love  and 
society  mixed  together ;  that  is,  a  conversing  with  them  whom  we 
love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  bo 
his  friend ;  and  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amability,  every 
such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of  friendship,  or  loving 
conversation.  But  yet  in  these  tlungs  there  is  an  order  and  propor- 
tion.   Therefore 

2.  A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore  soonest  to  be 
chosen,  longer  to  be  retained;  and  indeed  never  to  be  parted  with; 
unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was  chosen. 

T&v  8'  HWuy  iiptrf  woiw  <^t\oy  Bms  fyiffros  \ 

MiproTw  rhif  Kaxhp  Moa  ^Kw  wotwrBat  ^roipoy*. 

Where  yirtae  dwells  there  friendships  make, 
But  eril  neighbourhoods  forsake. 

*  L' fti«n<l«^ip*'  A.]  »  [Pythag.  carm.  aur  6.]  «  [Thcogn.  lin.  ll«.] 
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But  althongli  virtue  alone  is  the  worthiest  cause  of  amability,  and 
can  weigh  down  any  one  consideration ;  and  therefore  to  a  man  that 
is  virtuous  eve^  man  ought  to  be  a  friend;  yet  I  do  not  mean  the 
severe  and  philosophical  excellencies  of  some  morose  persons  who 
ure  indeed  ynae  unto  themselves^  and  exemplar  to  others :  by  virtue 
here  I  do  not  mean  justice  and  temperance,  charity  and  devotion ; 
for  these  I  am  to  love  the  man,  but  friendship  is  something  more 
than  that :  friendship  is  tlie  nearest  love  and  the  nearest  society  of 
which  the  persons  are  capable.  Now  justice  is  a  good  entercourse  for 
merchants,  as  aU  men  are  that  buy  and  sell ;  and  temperance  makes 
a  man  good  company,  and  helps  to  make  a  wise  man ;  but  a  perfect 
friendship  requires  something  else,  these  must  be  in  him  that  is 
chosen  to  be  my  friend ;  but  for  these  I  do  not  make  him  mj  pru 
vado;  that  is,  my  special  and  peculiar  friend:  but  if  he  be  'a  good 
man,'  then  he  is  properly  fitted  to  be  my  correlative  in  the  noblest 
combination. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  best  warrant  in  the  world:  ''For  a 
just  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die*^/'  the  Syriac*  interpreter  reads  it 
iitkp  ibblKWf '  for  an  unjust  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die/  that  is,  a 
wicked  man  is  at  no  hand  fit  to  receive  the  expression  of  the  greatest 
friendship;  but  all  the  Greek  copies  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of,  read 
it  as«we  do,  'for  a  righteous  man'  or  ^  a  just  man;'  that  is,  justice 
and  righteousness  is  not  the  nearest  endearment  of  friendship;  but 
for  'a  good  man'  some  wiU  even  dare  to  die :  that  is,  for  a  man  that 
is  sweetly  disposed?,  ready  to  do  acts  of  goodness  and  to  obUge 
others,  to  do  things  useful  and  profitable,  for  a  loving  man,  a  bene- 
ficent bountiful  mauy  one  who  delights  in  doing  good  to  his  friend ; 
such  a  man  may  have  the  highest  friendship,  he  m^  have  a  friend 
that  will  die  for  him.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Lsolius, — ^Virtue 
may  be  despised,  so  may  learning  and  nobility ;  at  una  est  amicitia 
in  rebus  iumanis  de  etijus  utilitate  omnes^  eonsentiunt,  'oidy  friend- 
ship is  that  thing,  which  because  all  know  to  }ye  useful  and  profit- 
able, no  man  can  despise ;'  that  is,  xp^oronys  or  iyaOorris,  '  good- 
ness' or  '  beneficence'  makes  friendships.  For  if  he  be  a  good  man 
he  will  love  where  he  is  beloved,  and  thaf  s  the  first  tie  of  friendship. 

That  was  the  commendation  of  the  bravest  friendship  in  Theo- 
critus', 

They  loved  each  other  with  a  lore 
That  did  in  aU  things  equal  prove. 

'H  fa  rii^  i|<rar 

The  world  was  under  Saturn's  reign 
When  he  that  loved  was  loved  again. 

■  [Rom.  v.  7.]  «  ['omnes  uno  ore'  &c.— Cic.  de  ami- 

•  [See  vol.  iL  p.  402.]  cit.  xxiii.] 

9  [Compare  vol.  il  p.  628.]  '  [Idyll.  xiL  15.] 
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For  it  is  impossible  this  nearness  of  friendship  can  be  where  there  is 
not  mutual  love ;  but  this  is  secured  if  I  choose  a  good  man ;  for  he 
that  is  apt  enough  to  begin  alone,  will  never  be  behind  in  the  rela- 
tion and  correspondency ;  and  therefore  I  like  the  gentile^s  litany  well^ 

Zc^f  fwt  r&r  re  ^tXm^  9oiji  rlcw  of  fit  ^iXcvo'i"* 

"OXfiiot  ol  ^dorrts,  iwiir  Xtrov  kmtpAmnw}, 

Let  God  give  friends  to  me  for  my  reward, 
Who  shall  my  love  with  equal  love  regard ; 

Happy  are  they,  who  when  they  give  their  heart 
Find  such  as  in  exchange  their  own  impart 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  felicity  amounts  to.  For  XPV^^ 
hfiip, '  the  good  man/  is  a  profitable,  useful  person,  and  that's  the 
band  of  an  effective  fiiendship.  For  I  do  not  think  that  friendships 
are  metaphysical  nothings,  created  for  contemplation,  or  that  men  or 
women  should  stare  upon  each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of 
news  and  prettinesses,  and  look  babies  in  one  i^other's  eyes.  Friend- 
ship is  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  dis« 
charge  of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities,  the  coun- 
sellor of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the  emission  of  our 
thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  what  we  meditate.  And 
although  I  love  my  friend  because  he  is  worthy,  yet  he  is  not  worthy 
if  he  can  do  no  good.  I  do  not  speak  of  accidental  hindrances  and 
misfortunes  by  which  the  bravest  man  may  become  unable  to  help 
his  child;  but  of  the  natural  and  artificial  capacities  of  the  man. 
He  only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  who  can  do  those  offices  for 
which  friendship  is  excellent.  For  (mistake  not)  no  man  can  be 
loved  for  himself;  our  perfections  in  this  world  cannot  reach  so 
high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  God  at  that  rate,  and  I  very  much 
fear  that  if  Qod  did  us  no  good,  we  might  admire  His  beauties,  but 
we  should  have  but  a  small  proportion  of  love  towaras  Him ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  Qod  to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  of 
His  servants,  signifies  what  benefits  He  gives  us,  what  great  good 
things  He  does  for  us.  "  I  am  the  Lord  Qod  that  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt":''  and,  "Does  Job  serve  Qod  for  nought?" 
and,  "He  that  comes  to  Qod,  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that 
He  is  a  rewarder:"  all  His  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  fear 
and  wonder,  it  is  His  goodness  that  makes  Him  lovely :  and  so  it 
is  in  friendships.  He  onlv  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend  who 
can  give  counsel^  or  defend  my  cause,  or  guide  me  right,  or  relieve 
mv  need,  or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me  good :  only  this  I 
add :  into  the  heaps  of  doing  good,  I  will  reckon  '  loving  me,'  for  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  beloved;  out  when  his  love  signifies  nothing  but 
kissing  my  cheek,  or  talking  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  bravery  of  friendship  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent 

Theogn.  lin.  837.]  "^  [Ezod.  xx.  2 ;  Job  L  9 ;  Heb.  ».  6.] 

Bioo,  ap.  Stobu  floriL  tit.  Ixiii.  (de         '  i^gire  me  counsel'  A.] 
&C.)  28.] 
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people  who  are  (it  may  be)  loads  to  their  families,  but  can  never 
ease  my  loads :  but  my  friend  is  a  worthy  person  when  be  can  be- 
come to  me  instead  of  God,  a  guide  or  a  support,  an  eye  or  a  hand ; 
ft  staff  or  a  rule.  There  must  be  in  friendship  something  to  dis* 
titiguish  it  from  a  companion,  and  a  countryman,  from  a  school- 
fellow or  a  gossip,  from  a  sweet-heart  or  a  fellow-traveller :  friend- 
ship may  look  in  at  any  one  of  these  doors,  but  it  stays  not  any 
where  till  it  come  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  :  and  when  we 
consider  that  one  man  is  not  better  than  another,  neither  towards 
God  nor  towards  mau^  but  by  doing  better  and  braver  things,  we 
shall  also  see  that  that  which  is  most  beneficent  is  also  most  ex- 
cellent ;  and  therefore  those  friendships  must  needs  be  most  perfect, 
where  the  friends  can  be  most  useful.  For  men  cannot  be  useful 
but  by  worthinesses  in  the  several  instances :  a  fool  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  counsel,  nor  a  vicious  person  for  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
nor  a  beggar  for  reUef,  nor  a  stranger  for  conduct,  nor  a  tattler  to 
keep  a  secret,  nor  a  pitiless  person  trusted  with  my  complaint,  nor  a 
covetous  man  with  my  child's  fortune,  nor  a  false  person  without  a 
witness,  nor  a  suspicious  person  with  a  private  design ;  nor  him  that 
I  fear  with  the  treasures  of  my  love :  but  ho  that  is  wise  and  virtu- 
ous, rich  and  at  hand,  close  and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and 
tenacious  of  a  secret,  open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of 
himself  an  excellent  man ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  loved ;  and  he  can 
do  good  to  me  in  all  capacities  where  I  can  need  him,  and  therefore 
is  fit  to  be  a  friend.  1  confess  we  are  forced  in  our  friendships  to 
abate  some  of  these  ingredients;  but  full  measures  of  friendship 
would  have  full  measures  of  woiihiness ;  and  according  as  any  de- 
fect is  in  the  foundation,  in  the  relation  also  there  may  be  imperfec- 
tion :  and  indeed  I  shall  not  blame  the  friendship  so  it  be  worthy, 
though  it  \}G  not  {)erfect ;  not  only  because  friendship  is  charity, 
which  cannot  be  perfect  here,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  perfect  cause  of  perfect  friendship. 

If  you  can  suspect  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friendship  to 
be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  of  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend's  sake,  I  shall"  easily  be 
able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons 
of  choosing  friends :  after  he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
love  as  purely  as  you  dream,  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
physical as  your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method,  till  you  be 
confuted  by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend :  he  is  not  my  friend  till  I 
have  chosen  him,  or  loved  him ;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
shall  choose  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be 

y  [*  Mor  man'  A.]  oportere   ut    aliquando    euet    usnrua,' 

•  [*  for  our  friend's  sake  (for  so  Scipio  [sic]  *  that  we  ought  so  to  love,  that  we 

said  [Cic.  de  amicit  xvi.]  that  it  was  may  also  sometimes    make  use    of   a 

against  friendship   to    say  *ita    amara  friend:')  I  shall' &c,  A.] 
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answered,  that  we  should  love  him  who  hath  least  amability;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  Bat  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me ;  I  say,  here  is  a 
distinction  but  no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who 
can  do  most  good;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do 
me  all  the  good  he  can,  or*  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend  and  he 
deserves  it.  And  it  is  impossible  from  a  friend  to  separate  a  will  to 
do  me  good :  and  therefore  I  do  not  choose  well,  if  I  choose  one 
that  hath  not  power;  for  if  it  may  consist  with  the  nobleness  of 
friendship  to  desire  that  my  friend  be  ready  to  do  me  benefit  or 
support,  it  is  not  sense  to  say,  it  is  ignoble  to  desire  he  should 
really  do  it  when  I  need;  and  if  it  were  not  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
we  might  as  well  be  without  a  friend  as  have  him. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  and  profits,  the  sensual  pleasure,  and 
the  matter  of  money,  are  the  lowest  and  the  least;  and  therefore 
although  they  may  sometimes  be  used  in  friendship,  and  so  not 
wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  him  that  is  to  choose,  yet 
of  all  things  they  are  to  be  the  least  regarded. 

'Eir  rots  fii  8c<yo(5  xp^W^^f^  Kp^irntv  ^iXos\ 

When  fortune  frowns  upon  a  man, 
A  friend  dees  more  than  money  can. 

For  there  are  besides  these,  many  profits  and  many  pleasures ;  and 
because  these  only  are  sordid,  all  the  other  are  noble  and  fair,  and 
the  expectations  of  them  no  disparagements  to  the  best  friendships. 
For  can  any  wise  or  good  man  be  angry  if  I  say,  I  choose  °  this  man 
to  be  my  friend,  because  he  is  able  to  give  me  counsel,  to  restrain 
my  wanderings,  to  comfort  me  in  my  sorrows ;  he  is  pleasant  to  me 
in  private,  and  useful  in  public ;  he  will  make  my  joys  doable,  and 
divide  my  grief  between  himself  and  me  ?  For  what  else  should  I 
choose ;  for  being  a  fool,  and  useless  ?  for  a  pretty  face  or  a  smooth 
chin  ?  I  confess  it  is  possible  to  be  a  friend  to  one  that  is  ignorant, 
and  pitiable,  handsome  and  good  for  nothing,  that  eats  well,  and 
drinks  deep,  but  he  cannot  be  a  friend  to  me ;  and  I  love  him  with 
a  fondness  or  a  pity,  but  it  cannot  be  a  noble  friendship. 

Ovjc  iK  irirmv  koL  rqf  ira0'  iifi4pay  rpv^t 
fnrovfity  f  -KiffrtiffOfi^y  tA  rov  fiiov 
vdrtp ;  06  wfptrrhy  oXai  r*  *  i^tvpriHwai 
iryaShy  Uoffrts  ihi^  iyV  ^^v  CKiw 

said  Menander*; 

By  wine  and  mirth  and  every  day's  delight 
We  choose  our  friends,  to  whom  we  think  we  might 
Our  souls  intrust ;  but  fools  are  they  that  lend 
Their  bosom  to  the  shadow  of  a  friend. 


■  por*  deestC]  •  [*  chose' A.] 

*  [Auet.  incert  ap.  Grot,  excerpt,  ex  ^  fir^Tcp' . .  oXer\  edd.  recentt] 

tiag.  et  com.  p.  946.  4to.  Paris.  1626.]  *  [ap.  Plut,  defrat.  am.— t  vii.p.  J 
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EIda>\a  Kot  iiiiifiixara  il>tXlas,  Plutarch' calls  sach  friendships,  'the 
idols  and  images  of  friendship/  True  and  brave  friendships  are 
between  worthy  persons;  and  there  is  in  mankind  no  degree  of 
worthiness,  but  is  also  a  degree  of  usefulness,  and  by  every  thing 
by  which  a  man  is  excellent,  I  may  be  profited :  and  because  those 
are  the  bravest  friends  wliich  can  best  serve  the  ends  of  friendships, 
either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  comforts 
in  the  world,  or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  his  friend  best,  that 
chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  receive  the  greatest  comforts 
and  assistances. 

S.  This  being  the  measure  of  all  friendships ;  they  all  partake  of 
excellency,  according  as  they  are  fitted  to  this  measure :  a  friend  may 
be  counselled  well  enough  though  his  friend  be  not  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  he  may  be  pleased  in  his  society  though  he  be  not 
the  best  natured  man  in  the  world ;  but  still  it  must  be  that  some- 
thing excellent  is,  or  is  apprehended,  or  else  it  can  be  no  worthy 
friendship;  because  the  choice  is  imprudent  and  foolish.  Choose  for 
your  friend  him  that  is  wise  and  good,  and  secret  and  jast,  ingenuous 
and  honest ;  and  in  those  things  which  have  a  latitude,  use  your  own 
liberty;  but  in  such  things  which  consist  in  an  indivisible  point, 
make  no  abatements;  that  is,  you  must  not  choose  him  to  be  your 
friend  that  is  not  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle ;  but  if 
he  be  wise  at  all,  and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can 
have  him,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships ;  though 
sometimes  you  may  be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend. 

4.  But  if  you  yet  enouire  further,  whether  fancy  may  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  your  choice  ?  I  answer,  that  fancy  may  minister  to  this  as 
to  all  other  actions  in  which  there  is  a  liberty  and  variety ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  may  be  peculiarities  and  little  partialities,  a 
friendship,  improperly  so  called,  entering  upon  accounts  of  an  in- 
nocent passion  and  a  pleased  fancy ;  even  our  blessed  Saviour  him- 
self loved  S.  John  and  Lazarus  by  a  special  love,  which  was  signified 
by  special  treatments;  and  of  the  young  man  that  spake  well  and 
wisely  to  Christ,  it  is  affirmed, '  Jesus  loved  him  -/  that  is.  He  fancied 
the  man,  and  His  soul  had  a  certain  cognation  and  simiUtude  of 
temper  and  inclination.  For  in  all  things  where  there  is  a  latitude, 
every  faculty  will  endeavour  to  be  pleased,  and  sometimes  the  meanest 
persons  in  a  house  have  a  festival ;  even  sympathies  and  natural  in- 
clinations to  some  persons,  and  a  conformity  of  humours,  and  pro- 
portionable loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty  answer  may 
first  strike  the  flint  and  kindle  a  spark,  which  if  it  falls  upon  tender 
and  compliant  natures  may  grow  into  a  flame;  but  this  wul  never  be 
maintained  at  the  rate  of  friendship,  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  ma- 
terials, by  worthinesses  which  are  the  food  of  friendship :  where  these 
are  not,  men  and  women  may  be  pleased  with  one  anotner's  company, 

'  [ubi  supra.] 
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and  lie  nnder  the  same  roof,  and  make  themselves  companions  of  equal 
prosperities^  and  humour  their  friend ;  but  if  you  call  this  friendship, 
you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour  or  fancy ;  for  there  is  a  Platonic 
friendship  as  well  as  a  Platonic  love ;  but  they  being  but  the  images 
of  more  noble  bodies  are  but  tinsel  dressings,  which  will  shew  bravely 
by  candle-light,  and  do  excellently  in  a  mask,  but  are  not  fit  for  con- 
versation, and  the  material  entercourses  of  our  life.  These  are  the 
prettinesses  of  prosperity  and  good-natured  wit ;  but  when  we  speak 
of  friendship,  which  is  tiie  best  thing  in  the  world  (for  it  is  love  and 
beneficence ;  it  is  charity  that  is  fitted  for  society)  we  cannot  suppose  a 
brave  pile  should  be  built  up  with  nothing ;  and  they  that  build  castles 
in  the  air,  and  look  upon  friendship  as  upon  a  fine  romance,  a  thing 
that  pleases  the  fancy,  but  is  good  for  nothing  else,  will  do  well  when 
they  are  asleep,  or  when  they  are  come  to  Elysium ;  and  for  aught  I 
know  in  the  mean  time  may  be  as  much  in  love  with  Mandana  in 
the  Grand  Cyrus^,  as  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  most 
perfect  beauties  and  real  excellencies  of  the  world  ^;  and  by  dreaming 
of  perfect  and  abstracted  friendships,  make  them  so  immaterial  that 
they  perish  in  the  handling  and  become  good  for  nothing. 

But  I  know  not  whither  I  was  going ;  I  did  only  mean  to  say  that 
because  friendship  is  that  by  which  the  world  is  roost  blessed  and 
receives  most  good,  it  ought  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  worthiest 
persons,  that  is,  amongst  those  that  can  do  greatest  benefit  to  each 
other ;  and  though  in  equal  worthiness  I  may  choose  by  my  eye  or 
ear,  that  is,  into  the  consideration  of  the  essential  I  may  take  in  also 
the  accidental  and  extrinsic  worthinesses ;  yet  I  ought  to  give  every 
one  their  just  value ;  when  the  internal  beauties  are  equal,  these  shall 
help  to  weigh  down  the  scale,  and  I  will  love  a  worthy  friend  that 
can  delight  me  as  well  as  profit  me,  rather  than  him  who  cannot 
delight  me  at  all,  and  profit  me  no  more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh 
the  gayest  flowers,  or  the  wings  of  butterflies,  against  wheat;  but 
when  I  am  to  choose  wheat,  I  may  take  that  which  looks  the 
brightest:  I  had  rather  see  thyme  and  roses,  maijoram  and  July 
flowers,  that  are  fair  and  sweet  and  medicinal,  than  the  prettiest 
tulips  that  are  good  for  nothing :  and  my  sheep  and  kine  are  better 
servants  than  race-horses  and  grey-hounds :  and  I  shall  rather  furnish 
my  study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  Livy  and  Polybius,  than 
with  Cassandra^  and  Ibrahim  Bassa^ ;  and  if  I  do  give  an  liour  to 
these  for  divertisement  or  pleasure,  yet  I  will  dwell  with  them  that 
can  instruct  me,  and  make  me  wise  and  eloquent,  severe  and  useful 
to  myself  and  others.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Lselius  in 
Cicero  J,  Amicitia  non  debet  conneqid  utiliMem,  sed  amieitiayn  nU- 
litas.     When  I  choose  my  friend,  I  will  not  stay  till  I  have  re- 

»  [Romance^;  by  Magd.  de  Scuderi.]        discourse,'  by  G.  Whetstone.] 

*  [*lh6  Grand  Cyrus,  as  with  the  J  [De  an.icit.  xiv.  'Noii  igitnr  utilita- 
countess  of  Exeter/  A.]  tern  amicitia,  sed  utilitas  axnicitiam  con- 

*  ['Promos  and  Cassandra,  a  comical      secuta  est'] 
I.  O 
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ceived  a  kindness ;  but  I  will  choose  snch  an  one  that  can  do  me 
many  if  I  need  them :  but  I  mean  such  kindnesses  which  make  me 
wiser,  and  which  make  me  better ;  that  is,  I  will  when  I  choose  my 
friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  tlie  worthiest  and  the  most 
excellent  person  :  and  then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered ;  — 
To  love  such  a  person  and  to  contract  such  friendships  is  just  so 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to 
love  wisdom  and  virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence^  and  all  the  im- 
presses of  God  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men. 

II.  The  nert  enquiry  is.  How  far  it  may  extend ;  that  is,  by  what 
expressions  it  may  be  signified.  I  find  that  David  and  Jonathan 
loved  at  a  strange  rate ;  they  were  both  good  men ;  though  it  hap- 
pened that  Jonathan  was  on  the  obliging  side;  Irat  here  the  ex- 
pressions were,  Jonathan  watched  for  David's  good ;  told  him  of  his 
danger,  and  helped  him  to  escape ;  took  part  with  David's  innocence 
against  his  father's  malice  and  injustice ;  and  beyond  all  this,  did  it 
to  his  own  prejudice;  and  they  two  stood  like  two  feet  supporting 
one  body ;  though  Jonathan  knew  that  David  would  prove  like  the 
foot  of  a  wrestler,  and  would  supplant  him,  not  by  any  unworthy  or 
unfriendly  action,  but  it  was  from  God ;  and  he  gave  him  his  hand 
to  set  him  upon  his  own  throne. 

We  find  his  parallels  in  the  gentile  stories :  young  Athenodorus^ 
having  divided  the  estate  with  his  brother  Xenon,  divided  it  again 
when  Xenon  had  spent  his  own  share;  and  Lucullus^  would  not 
take  the  consulship  till  his  younger  brother  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a 
year;  but  Pollux''  divided  with  Castor  his  immortality;  and  you 
tnow  who  offered  himself  to  death  being  pledge  for  his  friend ;  and 
his  friend  by  performing  his  word  rescued  him  as  bravely^:  and 
when  we  find  in  scripture"  that '  for  a  good  man  some  will  even  dare 
to  die ;'  and  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla"  laid  their  necks  down  for  . 
S.  Paul ;  and  the  Galatians®  would  liave  given  him  their  very  eyes, 
that  is,  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  some  others 
were  near  unto  death  for  his  sake ;  and  that  it  is  a  precept  of  chris- 
tian charity  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren,  that  is,  those 
who  were  combined  in  a  cause  of  religion,  who  were  united  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  imparted  to  each  other  ready  assistances,  and  grew 
dear  by  common  sufferings :  we  need  enquire  no  further  for  the 
expressions  of  friendships;  "Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man, 
than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  p  ;"  and  this  we  are 
obliged  to  do  in  some  cases  for  all  Christians ;  and  therefore  we  may 
do  it  for  those  who  are  to  us  in  this  present  and  imperfect  state  of 
things,  that  which  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world  shall 
be  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  friendships.     This  is  the 

^  [Plut.  ubi  supra,  pp.  888,  90.]  ■  [Rom.  xvi.  4.] 

>  [Damon and  Pythias,  Cic  off  iii.  10.]  •  [Gal.  iv.  15.] 

»  [Rom.  V.  7.]  P  [John  xv.  13.] 
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biggest ;  but  then  it  includes  and  can  suppose  all  the  rest ;  and  if 
this  may  be  done  for  all^  and  in  some  cases  must  for  any  one  of  the 
multitude^  we  need  not  scruple  whether  we  may  do  it  for  those  who 
are  better  than  a  multitude.  But  as  for  the  thing  itself^  it  is  not 
easily  and  lightly  to  be  done ;  and  a  man  must  not  die  for  humour, 
nor  expend  so  great  a  jewel  for  a  trifle:  ii6\i9  ip€itvei<raii€v  .  . 
€lh6T€s  ^V  oib€vi  XvoircXci  irapaviXioiia  y€vri<r6ii€voi,  said  Philo^ ; 
we  will  hardly  die  when  it  is  for  nothing,  when  no  good,  no  worthy 
end  is  served,  and  become  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  a  footboy.  But  we 
may  not  give  our  life  to  redeem  another :  unless  1)  The  party  for 
whom  we  die  be  a  worthy  and  an  useful  person ;  better  for  the 
public,  or  better  for  religion,  and  more  useful  to  others  than  myself. 
Thus  Sibischius  the  German'  died  bravely  when  he  became  a  sacri- 
fice for  his  master,  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  covering  his  master's 
body  with  his  own,  that  he  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers.  Suecurram  periluro,  sedut  ipse  nonpeream,  nisi  sifuturus 
ero  magni  Aominis  aut  magn^  rei  merees,  said  Seneca", '  I  will  help 
a  dying  person  if  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  die  myself  for  him,  unless 
by  my  death  I  save  a  brave  man,  or  become  the  price  of  a  great 
thing  /  that  is,  I  will  die  for  a  prince,  for  the  republic,  or  to  save 
an  army,  as  David^  exposed  himself  to  combat  with  the  Philistine 
for  the  redemption  of  the  host  of  Israel :  and  in  thiB  sense,  that  is 
true,  Prastat  ut  pereat  umis,  qnam  unitas^,  *  better  that  one  perish 
than  a  multitude.'     2)  A  man  dies  bravely  when  he  gives  his  tern* 

foral  life  to  save  the  soul  of  any  single  person  in  the  christian  world, 
t  is  a  worthy  exchange,  and  the  glorification  of  that  love  by  which 
Christ  gave  His  life  for  every  soul.  Thus  he  that  reproves  an  erring 
prince  wisely  and  necessarily,  he  that  affirms  a  fundamental  truth,  or 
stands  up  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  attributes,  though  he  die  for  it, 
becomes  a  worthy  sacrifice.  3)  These  are  duty;  but  it  may  be 
heroic  and  full  of  christian  bravery,  to  give  my  life  to  rescue  a  noble 
and  a  brave  friend,  though  I  myself  be  as  worthy  a  man  as  he; 
because  the  preference  of  him  is  an  act  of  humility  in  me,  and 
of  friendship  towards  him ;  Humility  and  Charity  making  a  pious 
difference,  where  art  and  nature  have  made  all  equal. 

Some  have  fancied  other  measures  of  treating  our  friends.  One 
sort  of  men  sliy  that  we  are  to  expect  that  our  friends  should  value 
us  as  we  value  ourselves :  which  if  it  were  to  be  admitted,  will 
require  that  we  make  no  friendship  with  a  proud  man,  and  so  far 
indeed  were  well ;  but  then  this  proportion  does  exclude  some  ^ 
humble  men,  who  pre  most  to  be  valued,  and  the  rather  because  they 
undervalue  themselves. 

Others  say  that  a  friend  is  to  value  his  friend  as  much  as  his 

•I  [De  virluu  &c.  (to-n.  ii.  p.  600.  ed.      col.  W^d.  fol.  Upa.  1728.] 
Maiij^e^)  as  quoted  by  Grotius  on  Rom.  *  [De  benef.  iL  15.] 

▼.7.1  »  [1  Sam.  xwi.] 

'  [Arnold,  vit  Maurit  elect.  Saxon.  »  [S.  Aug.  le^te  Lips,  polit  iv.  3.] 

•p.  Mencken,  rer.  germ,  scriptt  torn.  ii.         ^  ['exclude  also'  A.] 
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friend  valaes  him ;  bat  neither  is  this  well  or  safe^  wise  or  sufficient; 
for  it  makes  friendship  a  mere  bargain,  and  is  something  like  the 
country  weddings  in  some  places  where  I  have  been,  where  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  must  meet  in  the  half  way,  and  if  they  fail 
a  step,  they  retire  and  br^ak  the  match.  It  is  not  good  to  make  a 
reckoning  in  friendship ;  that's  merchandise,  or  it  may  be  gratitude, 
but  not  noble  friendship ;  in  which  each  part  strives  to  outdo  the 
other  in  significations  of  an  excellent  love  :  and  amongst  true  friends 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  anything. 

But  that  which  amongst  the  old  philosophers  comes  nearest  to  the 
right,  is  that  we  love  our  friends  as  we  love  ourselves.  If  they  had 
meant  it  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did,  of  that  general  friendship  by 
which  we  are  to  love  all  mankind,  it  had  been  perfect  and  well ;  or 
if  they  had  meant  it  of  the  inward  affection,  or  of  outward  justice ; 
but  because  tliey  meant  it  of  the  most  excellent  friendships,  and  of 
the  outward  significations  of  it,  it  cannot  be  sufficient :  for  a  friend 
nay  and  must  sometimes  do  more  for  his  friend  than  he  would  do 
for  himself.  Some  men  will  perish  before  they  will  beg  or  petition 
for  themselves  to  some  certain  persons ;  but  they  account  it  noble  to 
do  it  for  their  friend,  and  they  will  want  rather  than  their  friend 
shall  want ;  and  they  will  be  more  earnest  in  praise  or  dispraise  re* 
gpectively  for  their  friend  than  for  themselves.  And  indeed  I  ac* 
count  that  one  of  i\\e  greatest  demonstrations  of  real  friendship',  that 
a  friend  can  really  endeavour  to  have  his  friend  advanced  in  honoui; 
in  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  wit  or  learning,  before  himself. 

Aurum,  et  opes,  et  rura  frequens  donabit  amicus : 
jQuI  velit  ingenio  cedere,  rarus  eriti^. 

Bed  tibi  tantna  inest  veteris  reapeotus  amici, 
Carior  ut  mea  sit  ^quam  tua  fama  tibi!. 

Xiands,  gold,  and  trifles  many  give  or  lend ; 
But  he  that  stoops  in  fame  is  a  rare  friend  ; 

In  friendship's  orb  thou  art  the  brightest  stai;, 
Before  thj  fame  mine  thou  preferrest  far. 

But  -then  be  pleased  to  think  that  therefore  I  so  highly  value  this 
signification  of  friendship,  because  I  so  highly  value  humility.  Humi- 
lity and  charity  are  the  two  greatest  graces  in  the  world ;  and  these 
are  the  greatest  ingredients  which  constitute  friendship  and  express  it 

But  there  needs  no  other  measures  of  friendship,  but  that  it  may 
be  as  great  as  you  can  express  it;  beyond  death  it  cannot  go,  to 
death  it  may,  when  the  cause  is  reasonable  and  just,  charitable  and 
religious :  and  yet  if  there  be  any  thing  greater'  than  to  suffer  death 
(and  pain  and  shame  to  some  are  more  insufferable)  a  true  and  noble 
friendship  shrinks  not  at  the  greatest  trials. 

And  yet  there  is  a  limit  even  to  friendship.  It  must  be  as  great 
AS  our  friend  fairly  needs  in  all  things  where  we  are  not  tied  up  by  a 
former  duty,  to  God,  to  ourselves,  or  some  pre-obliging  relative. 

«  ['friendship  is,'  A.]        ^  Martial.,  lib.  yiii.  ep.  18.  [fin.]        ■  [ibid.  lin.  8.] 
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When  PoUax  heard  somebody  whisper  a  reproach  against  his  brother 
Castor,  he  killed  the  slanderer  with  his  fist* :  that  was  a  zeal  which 
his  friendship  could  not  warrant.   Nulla  est  exeusatio  • .  si  amici  causa 
peecaveris,  said  Cicero^.     No  friendship  can  excuse  a  sin :  and  this 
the  braver  Bomans  instanced  in  the  matter  of  duty  to  their  country. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  fight  on  our  friend's  part  against  our  prince  or 
country ;  and  therefore  when  Caius  Blosius  of  Cuma^  in  the  sedition 
of  Gracchus  appeared  against  his  country,  when  he  was  taken,  he 
answered,  that  he  loved  Tiberius  Gracchus  so  dearly,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  led ;  and  begged  pardon  upon  that 
account.    They  who  were  his  judges  were  so  noble,  that  though  they 
knew  it  no  fair  excuse,  yet  for  the  honour  of  friendship  they  did  not 
directly  reject  his  motion :  but  put  him  to  death,  because  he  did  not 
follow,  but  led  on  Gracchus,  and  brought  his  friend  into  the  snare : 
for  so  they  preserved  the  honours  of  friendship  on  either  hand,  by 
neither  suffering  it  to  be  sullied  by  a  foul  excuse,  nor  yet  rejected  in 
any  fair  pretence.    A  man  may  not  be  perjured  for  his  friend.    I 
remember  to  have  read  in  the  history  of  the  Low-countries,  that 
Grimston  and  Bedhead^,  when  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  bemeged  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  queen  of  £ngland^s 
forces  a  notable  design ;  but  being  suspected  and  put  for  their  ae* 
quaintanee  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  altar^,  they  dissembled  their 
persons,  and  their  interest,  their  design  and  their  religion,  and  did 
for  the  queen's  service  (as  one  wittily  wrote  to  her)  give  not  only 
their  bodies  but  their  souls,  and  so  deserved  a  reward  greater  than 
she  could  pay  them.     I  cannot  say  this  is  a  thing  greater  than  a 
friendship  can  require,  for  it  is  not  great  at  all,  but  a  great  villainy, 
which  hath  no  name,  and  no  order  in  worthy  entercourses ;  and  no 
obligation  to  a  friend  can  reach  as  high  as  our  duty  lo  God :  and  he 
that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend,  bums  the  golden  thread 
that  ties  their  hearts  together;  it  is  a  conspiracy,  but  no  longer 
friendship.     And  when  Gato*  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and 
Socrates^  lent  his  to  a  merry  Greek',  thej  could  not  amongst  wise 
persons  obtain  so  much  as  the  fame  of  being  worthy  friends,  neither 
could  those  great  names  legitimate  an  unworthy  action  under  the 
most  plausible  title. 

It  is  certain  that  amongst  friends  their  estates  are  common;  that 
is,  by  whatsoever  I  can  rescue  my  friend  from  calamity,  I  am  to  serve 
him,  or  not  to  call  him  friend ;  there^  is  a  great  latitude  in  this,  and 
it  is  to  be  restrained  by  no  prudence,  but  when  there  is  on  the  other 
side  a  great  necessity  neither  vicious  nor  avoidable :  a  man  may  choose 
whether  he  will  or  no;  and  he  does  not  sin  in  not  doing  it,  unless 

*  [Plat,  de  frat  am.— t.  vii.  p.  886.]  «  [Plut  in  Caton.  min.  §  25.] 

*  f  Cic.  de  ainicit  xL]  '  [vid.  Athen.  r.  61;   Locian.  eonv.' 

*  [Victoirea  &e.  de  Maurice  de  Naa-  82,  et  vitt.  auct  17.    Cf.  vol.  it  p.  47.] 
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he  have  bound  himself  to  it :  but  certainly  friendship  is  the  greatest 
band  in  the  world,  and  if  he  have  professed  a  great  friendship, 
he  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and  more ;  and  he  can 
noways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of  his  natural  relations. 

I  said,  '  Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in  the  world/  and  I  had 
reason  for  it,  for  it  is  all  the  bands  that  this  world  hath ;  and  there 
is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relation  that  is  worthy,  but  it  is  made 
80  by  the  communications  of  friendship,  and  by  partaking  some  of 
its  excellencies.  For  friendship  is  a  transcendent,  and  signifies  as 
much  as  Unity  can  mean,  and  every  consent,  and  every  pleasure,  and 
every  benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of  friend- 
ship. Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature ;  some  by  contract ;  some 
by  interest ;  and  some  by  souls.  And  in  proportion  to  these  ways  of 
uniting,  so  the  friendships  are  greater  or  less,  virtuous  or  natural^ 
profitable  or  holy,  or  all  this  together.  Nature  makes  excellent 
friendships ;  of  which  we  observe  something  in  social  plants*,  growing 
better  in  each  other's  neighbourhood  than  where  they  stand  singly ; 
and  in  animals  it  is  more  notorious,  whose  friendships  extend  so  far 
as  to  herd  and  dwell  together,  to  play,  and  feed,  to  defend  and  fight 
for  one  another,  and  to  cry  in  absence,  and  to  rejoice  in  one  another's 
presence.  But  these  friendships  have  other  names  less  noble,  they 
are  '  sympathy,'  or  they  are  '  instinct.'  But  if  to  this  natural  friend- 
ship  there  be  reason  superadded,  something  will  come  in  upon  the 
stock  of  reason  which  will  ennoble  it ;  but  because  no  rivers  can  rise 
higher  than  fountains,  reason  shall  draw  out  all  the  dispositions 
which  are  in  nature  and  establish  them  into  friendships,  but  they 
cannot  surmount  the  communications  of  nature ;  nature  can  make  no 
friendships  greater  than  her  own  excellencies.  Nature  is  the  way  of 
contracting  necessary  friendships :  that  is,  by  nature  such  friendships 
are  contracted  without  which  we  cannot  live,  and  be  educated,  or  be 
well,  or  be  at  all.  In  this  scene,  that  of  parents  and  children  is  the 
greatest,  which  indeed  is  begun  in  nature,  but  is  actuated  by  society 
and  mutual  endearments.  For  parents  love  their  children  because 
they  love  themselves,  children  being  but  like  emissions  of  water, 
symbolical,  or  indeed  the  same  with  the  fountain ;  and  they  in  their 
posterity  see  the  images  and  instruments*^  of  a  civil  immortality;  but 
if  parents  and  children  do  not  live  together,  we  see  their  friendships 
and  their  loves  are  much  abated,  and  supported  only  by  fame  and 
duty,  by  customs  and  religion,  which  to  nature  are  but  artificial 
pillars,  and  make  this  friendship  to  be  complicated,  and  to  pass  from 
its  own  kind  to  another.  That  of  children  to  their  parents  is  not 
properly  friendship,  but  gratitude,  and  interest,  and  religion;  and 
whatever  can  supervene  of  the  nature  of  friendship  comes  in  upon 
another  account ;  upon  society,  and  worthiness,  and  choice. 

This  relation  on  either  hand  makes  great  deamesses :  but  it  hath 
special  and  proper  significations  of  it,  and  there  is  a  special  duty 

»  ['parts'  CJ  *  ['iiMtrament'  A.] 
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incambent  on  each  other  respectively.  This  friendship  and  social 
relation  is  not  equals  and  there  is  too  much  authority  on  one  side, 
and  too  much  fear  on  the  other  to  make  equal  friendships;  and 
therefore  although  this  is^  one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  that  is,  of  a 
social  and  relative  love  and  conversation,  yet  in  the  more  proper  use 
of  the  word,  ^  friendship'  does  do  some  things  which  father  and  son 
do  not ;  I  instance  in  the  free  and  open  communicating  counsels, 
and  the  evenness  and  pleasantness  of  conversation;  and  conse- 
quently the  significations  of  the  paternal  and  filial  love  as  they  are 
divers  in  themselves  and  unequal,  and  therefore  another  kind  of 
friendship  than  we  mean  in  our  enquiry;  so  they  are  such  a  duty 
wiiich  no  other  friendship  can  annul :  because  their  mutual  duty  is 
bound  upon  them  by  religion  long  before  any  other  friendships  can 
be  contracted ;  and  therefore  having  first  possession  must  abide  for 
ever.  The  duty  and  love  to  parents  must  not  yield  to  reUgion, 
much  less  to  any  new  friendships :  and  our  parents  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  corban\  and  are  at  no  hand  to  be  laid  aside  but 
when  they  engage  against  God;  that  is,  in  the  rights  which  this 
relation  and  kind  of  friendship  challenges  as  its  propriety,  it  is 
supreme  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  other  friendships;  till  the 
father  gives  his  right  away,  and  God  or  the  laws  consent  to  it ;  as 
in  the  case  of  marriage,  emancipation,  and  adoption  to  another 
family :  in  which  cases  though  love  and  gratitude  are  still  obliging, 
yet  the  societies  and  duties  of  relation  are  very  much  altered,  which 
in  the  proper  and  best  friendships  can  never  be  at  all.  But  then 
this  also  is  true :  that  the  social  relations  of  parents  and  children 
not  having  in  them  all  the  capacities  of  a  proper  friendship,  cannot 
challenge  all  the  significations  of  it :  that  is,  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the 
duty  I  owe  there,  to  pay  all  the  deamesses  which  are  due  here ;  and 
to  friends  there  are  some  things  due  which  the  other  cannot  chal- 
lenge :  I  mean,  my  secret  and  my  equal  conversation,  and  the  plea- 
sures and  interests  of  these,  and  the  consequents  of  all. 

Next  to  this  is  the  society  and  deamess  of  brothers  and  sisters : 
which  usuidly  is  very  great  amongst  worthy  persons ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  but  very  little;  there  is  very 
often  a  likeness  of  natural  temper,  and  there  is  a  social  life  under 
the  same  roof,  and  they  are  commanded  to  love  one  another,  and 
they  are  equals  in  many  instances,  and  are  endeared  by  conversation 
when  it  is  merry  and  pleasant,  innocent  and  simple,  without  art  and 
without  design.  But  brothers  pass  not  into  noble  friendships  upon 
the  stock  of  that  relation :  they  have  fair  dispositions  and  advan- 
tages, and  are  more  easy  and  ready  to  ferment  into  the  greatest 
deamesses,  if  all  things  else  be  answerable.  Nature  disposes  them 
well  towards  it,  but  in  this  enquiry  if  we  ask  what  duty  is  passed 
upon  a  brother  to  a  brother  even  for  being  so  ?  I  answer,  that  reli- 
gion, and  our  parents,  and  God,  and  the  laws,  appoint  what  measures 

»  [Markvii.  11.] 
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they  please ;  but  natare  passes  bat  veiy  little^  and  friendship  less ; 
and  this  we  see  apparently  in  those  brothers  who  live  asunder,  and 
contract  new  relations,  and  dwell  in  other  societies:  there  is  no 
love,  no  friendship  without  the  entercourse  of  conversation :  friend- 
ships indeed  may  last  longer  than  our  abode  together,  but  they  were 
first  contracted  by  it,  and  established  by  pleasure  and  benefit,  and 
unless  it  be  the  best  kind  of  friendship  (which  that  of  brothers  in 
that  mere  capacity  is  not)  it  dies  when  it  wants  the  proper  nutriment 
and  support :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Solomon  %  ''  Better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  that  is 
far  off \^  that  is,  although  ordinarily  brothers  are  first  possessed  of 
the  entries  and  fancies  of  friendship,  because  they  are  of  the  first 
societies  and  conversations,  yet  when  that  ceases  and  the  brother 
goes  away,  so  that  he  does  no  advantage,  no  benefit  of  entercourse ; 
the  neighbour  that  dwells  by  me,  with  whom  if  I  converse  at  all^ 
either  he  is  my  enemy,  and  does  and  receives  evil ;  or  if  we  converse 
in  worthinesses  and  benefit  and  pleasant  communication,  he  is  better 
in  the  laws  and  measures  of  friendship  than  my  distant  brotlter. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  '  brother'  is  indeed  a  word  of  friendship 
and  charity  and  of  mutual  endearment,  and  so  is  a  title  of  the 
bravest  society ;  yet  in  all  the  scripture  there  are  no  precepts  given 
of  any  duty  and  comport  which  brothers,  that  is,  the  descendents  of 
the  same  parents,  are  to  have  one  towards  another  in  that  capacity; 
and  it  is  not  because  their  nearness  is  such  that  they  need  none:  for 
parents  and  children  are  nearer,  and  yet  need  tables  of  duty  to  be 
described ;  and  for  brothers,  certainly  they  need  it  infinitely  if  there 
be  any  peculiar  duty;  Gain  and  Abel  are  the  great  probation  of  that, 
and  you  know  who  said, 

fratrum  quoque  gratia  rara  est"  : 

It  IB  not  often  you  shall  see 
Two  'brothers  live  in  amity. 

But  the  scripture,  which  often  describes  the  duty  of  parents  and 
children,  never  describes  the  duty  of  brothers;  except  where  by 
'  brethren'  are  meant  all  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  tied  to  us  by 
any  vicinity  and  endearment  of  religion  or  country,  of  profession  and 
family,  of  contract  or  society,  of  love  and  the  noblest  friendships ; 
the  meaning  is,  that  though  fraternity  alone  be  the  endearment  of 
some  degrees  of  friendship,  without  choice  and  without  excellency ; 
yet  the  relation  itself  is  not  friendship,  and  does  not  naturally  infer 
it,  and  that  which  is  procured  by  it  is  but  limited  and  little ;  and 
though  it  may  pass  into  it,  as  other  conversations  may,  yet  the 
friendship  is  accidental  to  it ;  and  enters  upon  other  accounts,  as  it 
does  between  strangers ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  brotherhood 
does  oftentimes  assist  the  valuation  of  those  excellencies  for  which 
we  entertain  our  friendships.    Pratemity  is  the  opportunity  and  pre- 

«  [Prov.  xxvii.  10.]  ■  [Ovid,  metamorph.  L  li5.] 
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liminary  disposition  to  friendship^  and  no  more.  For  if  my  brother 
be  a  fool  or  a  vicious  person^  the  love  to  which  nature  and  our  first 
conversation  disposes  me^  does  not  end  in  friendship^  but  in  pity 
and  fair  provisions^  and  assistances ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
brotherhood  is  but  the  inclination  and  address  to  friendship:  and 
though  I  will  love  a  worthy  brother  more  than  a  worthy  stranger, 
if  the  worthiness  be  equals  because  the  relation  is  something,  and 
being  put  into  the  scales  against  an  equal  worthiness  must  needs 
turn  the  balance,  as  every  grain  will  do  in  an  even  weight;  yet  when 
the  relation  is  all  the  worthiness  that  is  pretended,  it  cannot  stand 
in  competition  with  a  friend :  for  though  a  friend  brother  is  better 
than  a  friend  stranger,  where  the  friend  is  equal,  but  the  brother  is 
not :  yet  a  brother  is  not  better  than  a  friend ;  but  as  Solomon's^ 
expression  is,  "  There  is  a  friend  that  is  better  than  a  brother,"  and 
to  be  bom  of  the  same  parents  is  so  accidental  and  extrinsic  to  a 
man's  pleasure  or  worthiness,  or  spiritual  advantages,  that  though  it 
be  very  pleasing  and  useful  that  a  brother  should  be  a  friend,  yet  it 
is  no  great  addition  to  a  friend  that  he  also  is  a  brother :  there  is 
something  in  it,  but  not  much.  But  in  short,  the  case  is  thus.  The 
first  beginnings  of  friendship  serve  the  necessities ;  but  choice  and 
worthiness  are  the  excellencies  of  its  endearment  and  its  bravery; 
and  between  a  brother  that  is  no  friend,  and  a  friend  that  is  no 
brother,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  the  disposition,  and 
the  act  or  habit :  a  brother  if  he  be  worthy  is  the  readiest  and  the 
nearest  to  be  a  friend,  but  till  he  be  so,  he  is  but  the  twilight  of  the 
day,  and  but  the  blossom  to  the  fairest  fruit  of  paradise.  A  brother 
does  not  always  make  a  friend,  but  a  friend  ever  makes  a  brother  and 
more :  and  although  nature  sometimes  finds  the  tree,  yet  friendship 
engraves  the  image ;  the  first  relation  places  him  in  the  garden,  but 
friendship  sets  it  in  the  temple,  and  then  only  it  is  venerable  and 
sacred  :  and  so  is  brotherhood  when  it  hath  the  soul  of  friendship. 

So  that  if  it  be  asked  which  are  most  to  be  valued,  brothers  or 
friends ;  the  answer  is  very  easy  :  brotherhood  is  or  may  be  one  of 
the  kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  thence  only  hath  its  value,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  compared  with  a  greater  friendship  must  ^ve  place. 
But  then  it  is  not  to  oe  asked  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  brother  or 
a  friend ;  but  which  is  the  better  friend,  Memnon  or  my  brother  ? 
For  if  my  brother  says  I  ought  to  love  him  best,  then  he  ought  to 
love  me  best" ;  if  he  does,  then  there  is  a  great  friendship,  and  he 
possibly  is  to  be  preferred ;  if  he  can  be  that  friend  which  he  pre- 
tends to  be,  that  is,  if  he  be  equally  worthy :  but  if  he  says,  I  must 
love  him  only  because  he  is  my  brother,  whether  he  loves  me  or  no, 
he  is  ridiculous ;  and  it  will  be  a  strange  relation  which  hath  no  cor- 

■  [Prov.  XTiii.  24.] 
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respondent.  But  suppose  it,  and  add  this  also,  that  I  am  equally  his 
brother  as  he  is  mine,  and  then  he  also  must  love  me  whether  1  love 
him  or  no ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  says,  I  must  love  him  though  he 
be  my  enemy ;  and  so  I  must;  but  I  must  not  love  my  enemy  though 
he  be  my  brother  more  than  I  love  my  friend  :  and  at  last  if  he  does 
love  me  for  bdng  his  brother,  I  confess  that  this  love  deserves  love 
again ;  bat  then  I  consider,  that  he  loves  me  \i\yon  an  incompetent 
reason :  for  he  that  loves  me  only  because  I  am  his  brother,  loves  me 
for  that  which  is  no  worthiness,  and  I  mast  love  him  as  much  as  that 
comes  to,  and  for  as  little  reason ,-  unless  this  be  added,  that  he  loves 
me  first :  bat  whether  choice  and  union  of  souls,  and  worthiness  of 
manners,  and  greatness  of  understanding,  and  usefulness  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  benefits  of  counsel,  and  all  those  endearments  which 
make  our  lives  pleasant  and  our  persons  dear,  are  not  better  and 
greater  reasons  of  love  and  deamess  than  to  be  born  of  the  same 
flesh,  I  think  amongst  wise  persons  needs  no  great  enquiry.  For 
fraternity  is  but  a  cognation  of  bodies,  but  friendship  is  an  union  of 
souls  which  are  confederated  by  more  noble  ligatures.  My  brother, 
if  he  be  no  more,  shall  have  my  hand  to  help  him,  but  unless  he  be 
my  friend  too,  he  cannot  challenge  my  heart :  and  if  his  being  my 
friend  be  the  greater  ueaniess,  then  friend  is  more  than  brother,  and 
I  suppose  no  man  doubts  but  that  David  loved  Jonathan  far  more 
than  he  loved  his  brother  EUab. 

One  enquiry  more  there  may  be  in  this  affair,  and  that  is,  whether 
a  friend  may  be  more  than  a  husband  or  wife ;  to  which  I  answer, 
that  it  can  never  be  reasonable  or  just,  prudent  or  lawful :  but  the 
reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships  i^,  in  which 
there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can  be  communicated  by  friend- 
ship :  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels,  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship^  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons :  if  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death,  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united,  but  the  body  is  an 
useless  trunk  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  soul ;  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  must  these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friendship,  they  must  love  ever 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit ;  in 
this  case  there  want^  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative 
and  must  be  so  for  ever. 

>*  ["  A  friend  and  oompanion  nerer  meet  amisi,  but  above  all  is  a  wife  with  her 
husband."    Xcclns.  xl.  23.] 
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A  husband  and  a  wife  are  the  best  friends^  but  they  cannot  always 
signify  all  that  to  each  other  which  their  friendships  would ;  as  the 
sun  shines  not  upon  a  valley  which  sends  up  a  thick  vapour  to  cover 
his  face ;  and  though  his  beams  are  eternal,  yet  the  emission  is  in« 
tercepted  by  the  intervening  cloud.  Bat  however,  all  friendships  are 
but  parts  of  this;  a  man  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to 
his  wife,  that  is,  the  dearest  thing  in  nature  is  not  comparable  to  the 
dearest  thing  of  friendship :  and  I  think  this  is  argument  sufficient 
to  prove  friendsliip  to  be  the  greatest  band  in  the  world.  Add  to 
this,  that  other  friendships  are  parts  of  this,  they  are  marriages  too, 
less  indeed  than  the  other,  because  they  cannot,  must  not  be  all  that 
endearment  which  the  other  is ;  yet  that  being  the  principal,  is  the 
measure  of  the  rest,  and  are  all  to  be  honoured  by  like  dignities,  and 
measured  by  the  same  rules,  and  conducted  by  their,  portion  of  the 
same  laws :  but  as  friendships  are  marriages  of  the  soul,  and  of 
fortunes  and  interests,  and  counsels ;  so  they  are  brotherhoods  too ; 
and  I  often  think  of  the  excellencies  of  friendships  in  the  words  of 
David'*,  who  certainly  was  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  Ecee  qnam 
ionum  et  quamjucundumfratres  kabitare  in  unum:  it  is  good  and  it 
is  pleasant  that  brethren  should  live  like  friends,  that  is,  thev  who 
are  any  ways  relative,  and  who  are  any  ways  social  and  confederate, 
should  also  dwell  in  unity  and  loving  society ;  for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  brother^  in  scripture ;  *'  It  was  my  brother  Jonathan/' 
said  David';  such  brothers  contracting  such  friendships  are  the 
beauties  of  society,  and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  the  festivity  of 
minds :  and  whatsoever  can  be  spoken  of  love,  which  is  God's  eldest 
daughter,  can  be  said  of  virtuous  friendships ;  and  though  Carneades* 
made  an  eloquent  oration  at  Bome  against  justice,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
panegyric  of  malice,  or  ever  read  that  any  man  was  witty  against 
friendship.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  some  men,  finding  themselves 
by  the  peculiarities  of  friendship  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
those  beauties  of  society  which  enamel  and  adorn  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous,  might  suppose  themsdves  to  have  reason  to  speak  the  evil 
words  of  envy  and  detraction ;  I  wonder  not  that  all  those  unhappv 
souls  which  shall  find  heaven  gates  shut  against  them,  will  tlunk 
they  have  reason  to  murmur  and  blaspheme.  The  similitude  is  apt 
enough,  for  that  is  the  region  of  friendship,  and  love  is  the  light  of 
that  glorious  country,  but  so  bright  that  it  needs  no  sun :  here  we 
have  fine  and  bright  rays  of  that  celestial  flame,  and  though  to  all 
mankind  the  light  of  it  is  in  some  measure  to  be  extended,  like  the 
treasures  of  light  dweUiug  in  the  south,  yet  a  little  do  illustrate  and 
beautify  the  north,  yet  some  live  under  the  line,  and  the  beams  of 
friendship  in  that  position  are  imminent  and  perpendicular. 

I  know  but  one  thing  more  in  which  the  communications  of 
friendship  can  be  restrained;  and  that  is,  in  friends  and  enemies; 
Amicus  amid  amicus  mens  non  eat ;  my  friend's  friend  is  not  always 

«  [Pb.  cxxxiii.  1.]  »  [2  Sam.  i.  26.]  •  [Cluinctil.  init  orat  xii.  1.] 
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my  friend;  nor  his  enemy  mine;  for  if  my  friend  quarrel  with  a 
third  person  with  whom  he  hath  had  no  friendships^  upon  the  account 
of  interest ;  if  that  third  person  be  my  friend,  the  nobleness  of  our 
friendships  despises  such  a  quarrel ;  and  what  may  be  reasonable  in 
him  would  be  ignoble  in  me ;  sometimes  it  may  be  otherwise,  and 
friends  may  marry  one  another's  loves  and  hatreds,  but  it  is  by  chance 
if  it  can  be  just,  and  therefore  because  it  is  not  always  right  it  cannot 
be  ever  necessary. 

In  all  things  else,  let  friendships  be  as  high  and  expressive  till 
they  become  an  union,  or  that  friends  like  the  Molionida  be  so  the 
same  that  the  flames  of  their  dead  bodies  make  but  one  pyramid;  no 
charity  can  be  reproved ;  and  such  friendships  which  are  more  than 
shadows,  are  nothing  else  but  the  rays  of  that  glorious  grace  drawn 
into  one  centre,  and  made  more  active  by  the  union;  and  the 
proper  significations  are  well  represented  in  the  old  hieroglyphic  by 
which  the  ancients  depicted  friendship^,  Mn  the  beauties  and  strength 
of  a  young  man,  bare  headed,  rudely  clothed,  to  signify  its  activity 
and  lastingness,  readiness  of  action  and  aptnesses  to  do  service; 
upon  the  fringes  of  his  garment  was  written  mars  el  vita,  as  signifying 
that  in  Ufe  and  death  the  friendship  was  the  same;  on  the  forehead 
was  written  '  summer  and  winter,'  that  is,  prosperous  and  adverse 
accidents  and  states  of  life ;  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  was  bare  and 
naked  down  to  the  heart,  to  which  the  finger  pointed,  and  there  was 
written  hnge  et  prope:'  by  all  which  we  Itnow  that  friendship  doea 
good  far  and  near,  in  summer  and  winter^,  in  life  and  death,  and 
knows  no  difference  of  state  or  accident  but  by  the  variety  of  her 
services :  and  therefore  ask  no  more  to  what  we  can  be  obliged  by 
friendship;  for  it  is  every  thing  that  can  be  honest  and  prudent, 
useful  and  necessary. 

For  this  is  all  the  allay  of  this  universality;  we  may  do  any  thing  or 
suffer  any  thing,  that  is  wise  or  necessaiy,  or  greatly  beneficial  to  my 
friend,  and  that  in  any  thing  in  which  I  am  perfect  master  of  my 
person  and  fortunes.  But  1  would  not  in  bravery  visit  my  friend 
when  he  is  sick  of  the  plague,  unless  I  can  do  him  good  equal  at 
least  to  my  danger,  but  I  will  procure  him  physicians  and  prayers,  all 
the  assistances  that  he  can  receive,  and  that  he  can  desire,  if  they  be 
in  my  power :  and  when  he  is  dead  I  will  not  run  into  his  grave  and 
be  stifled  with  his  earth ;  but  I  will  mourn  for  him,  and  perform  his 
will,  and  take  care  of  his  relatives,  and  do  for  him  as  if  he  were 
alive;  and  I  think  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  hard  saying  of  a 
Greek  poetT, 

"AvBfM^  AXA^Xoio-iy  iar6wpo0w  2/if  y  iTatpoi' 
vX^y  To6rov,  vdrros  XFf^Mfris  iffri  K6pos» 

<  [Plut.  de  frat  amor.— torn.  yu.  p.  col.  64.-— fol.  Lugd.  Bat  1696L] 

S69.1  «  r*  and  in  winter'  A.] 

*  [A  hebrew  hieroglyphic ;   see  LiL  r  [Tbeogn.  Un.  595.] 
Oyridd.,  hiat  deor.  synugio.  L— torn.  i. 
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To  me  though  distant  let  thy  friendship  flj. 
Though  men  he  mortal,  friendships  must  not  die, 
Of  all  things  else  there's  great  satiety. 

Of  such  immortal  abstracted  pure  friendships  indeed  there  is  no 
great  plenty^  and  to  see  brothers  hate  each  other  is  not  so  rare  as  to 
see  them  love  at  this  rate.  ''  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends/'  say  the  Spaniards;  but  they  who  are  the  same  to  their 
friend  ivSTrpodev,  when  he  is  in  another  country,  or  in  another 
world,  these  are  they  who  are  fit  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire  for 
eternal  sacrifices,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  exemplar 
friendships  of  the  best  men  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history 
and  wonder :  for  in  no  other  sense  but  this  can  it  be  true  that 
friendships  are  pure  loves,  regarding  to  do  good  more  than  to 
receive  it.  He  that  is  a  friend  after  death,  hopes  not  for  a  recom- 
pense from  his  friend,  and  makes  no  bargain  either  for  fame  or  love ; 
out  is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
bravely:  but  then  this  is  demonstration  that  they  choose  friends 
best  who  take  persons  so  worthy  that  can  and  will  do  so :  this  is  the 
profit  and  usefulness  of  friendship ;  and  he  that  contracts  such  a 
noble  union,  must  take  care  that  his  friend  be  such  who  can  and 
will;  but  hopes  that  himself  shall  be  first  used,  and  put  to  act  it.  I 
will  not  have  such  a  friendship  that  is  good  for  nothing,  but  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  on  the  giving  and  assisting  part ;  and  yet  if  both  the 
friends  be  so  noble,  and  hope  and  strive  to  do  the  benefit,  I  cannot 
well  say  which  ought  to  yield;  and  whether  that  friendship  were 
braver  that  could  be  content  to  be  unprosperous  so  his  friend  might 
have  the  glory  of  assisting  him ;  or  that  which  desires  to  give  assist* 
ances  in  the  greatest  measures  of  friendship :  but  he  that  chooses  a 
worthy  friend  that  himself  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  need  might 
receive  the  advantage,  hath  no  excuse,  no  pardon,  unless  himself  be 
as  certain  to  do  assistances  when  evil  fortune  shall  require  them. 
The  sum  of  this  answer  to  this  enquiry  I  give  you  in  a  pair  of  Qreek 
verses. 

Iffov  $9^  <rov  rohs  ^t\ovs  rifji^v  $4X9*, 

if  rots  KctKois  Zh  robt  ^l\ovs  €i€py4r«i*' 

Friends  are  to  friends  as  lesser  gods,  while  they 
Honour  and  service  to  each  other  pay. 
But  when  a  dark  cloud  eomea,  grudge  not  to  lend 
Thy  head,  thy  heart,  thy  fortune  to  thy  friend. 

in.  The  last  enquiiy  is,  How  friendships  are  to  be  conducted ; 
that  is,  what  are  the  duties  in  presence  and  in  absence ;  whether  the 
friend  may  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  friend  as  well  as  his*  friendship. 
The  answer  to  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  what  I  have 
said  already  :  and  if  friendship  be  a  charity  in  society,  and  is  not  for 
contemplation  and  noise,  but  for  material  comforts  and  noble  treat- 
ments and  usages,  there*  is  no  peradventure  but  that  if  I  buy  laud,  I 

■  [Poet  inoert— Grot  excerpt,  p.  946.]  '  ['this*  A.] 
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may  eat  the  fruits,  and  if  I  take  a  house  I  may  dwell  in  it;  and  if  I 
love  a  worthy  person,  I  may  please  myself  in  his  society :  and  in  this 
there  is  no  exception^  unless  the  friendship  be  between  persons  of  a' 
different  sex :  for  then  not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the 
care  of  their  honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires 
that  their  entercourse  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach :  and  if  a  friend  is  obliged  to  bear  a  calamity,  so  he  secure 
the  honour  of  his  friend,  it  wiU  concern  him  to  conduct  his  enter- 
course in  the  lines  of  a  virtuous  prudence,  so  that  he  shall  rather 
lose  mucn  of  his  own  comfort,  than  she  any  thing  of  her  honour ; 
and  in  this  case  the  noises  of  people  are  so  to  be  regarded,  that  next 
to  innocence  they  are  the  principal.  But  when  by  caution  and  pru- 
dence and  severe  conduct,  a  friend  hath  done  all  that  he  or  she  can 
to  secure  fame  and  honourable  reports ;  after  this,  their  noises  are  to 
be  despised ;  they  must  not  fright  us  from  our  friendships,  nor  from 
her  fairest  entercourses ;  I  may  lawfully  pluck  the  clusters  from  my 
own  vine,  though  he  that  walks  by  calls  me  thief. 

But  by  the  way,  madam,  you  may  see  how  much  I  differ  from  the 
morosity  of  those  cynics  who  would  not  admit  your  sex  into  the  com- 
munities of  a  noble  friendship.  I  believe  some  wives  have  been  the 
best  friends  in  the  world ;  and  few  stories  can  out-do  the  nobleness 
and  piety  of  that  lady^  that  sucked  the  poisonous  purulent  matter 
from  the  wound  of  our  brave  prince  in  the  holy  land,  when  an  assassin 
had  pierced  him  with  a  venomed  arrow.  And  if  it  be  told  that  women 
cannot  retain  counsel,  and  therefore  can  be  no  brave  friends;  I  can 
best  confute  them  by  the  story  of  Porcia'',  who  being  fearful  of  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  stabbed  herself  into  the  thigh  to  try  how  she 
could  bear  pain ;  and  finding  herself  constant  enough  to  that  suf- 
ferance, gently  chid  her  Brutus  for  not  daring  to  trust  her,  since  now 
she  perceived  that  no  torment  could  wrest  that  secret  from  her,  which 
she  hoped  might  be  intrusted  to  her.  If  there  were  not  more  things 
to  be  said  for  your  satisfaction,  I  could  have  made  it  disputable 
whether  have  been  more  illustrious  in  their  friendships,  men  or  women. 
I  cannot  say  that  women  are  capable  of  all  those  excellencies  by  whicli 
men  can  oblige  the  world ;  and  therefore  a  female  friend  in  some  cases 
is  not  so  good  a  counsellor  as  a  wise  man,  and  cannot  so  well  defend 
my  honour,  nor  dispose  of  reliefs  and  assistances  if  she  be  under  the 
power  of  another ;  but  a  woman  can  love  as  passionately,  and  converse 
as  pleasantly,  and  retain  a  secret  as  faithfully,  and  be  useful  in  her 
proper  ministries ;  and  she  can  die  for  her  friend  as  well  as  the  bravest 
ilomau  knight ;  and  we  find  that  some  persons  have  engaged  them- 
selves as  far  as  death  upon  a  less  interest  than  all  this  amounts  to  : 
such  were  the  evxcoAtjutatoi*^,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  the  devoti  of  a 


*  [Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  L     The  *  [Plut  in  Brnto,  torn.  v.  p.  370.] 

authority  for  the  story  is  Rodericus  Sane-         ^  [Uerod.  Euterp.  cap.  Ixiii.] 
tius,  Hist  Hiapan.  part  i.  cap.  4.] 
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prince  or  general,  the  assassins  amongst  the  Saracens,  the  crt\6bovvoi^ 
amongst  the  old  Galatians :  they  did  as  much  as  a  friend  could  do ; 
and  if  the  greatest  services  of  a  friend  can  be  paid  for  bj  an  ignoble 
price,  we  cannot  grudge  to  virtuous  and  brave  women  that  they  be 
partners  in  a  noble  friendship^  since  their  conversation  and  returns 
can  add  so  many  moments  to  the  felicity  of  our  lives :  and  therefore, 
though  a  knife  cannot  enter  as  far  as  a  sword,  yet  a  knife  may  be 
more  useful  to  some  purposes ;  and  in  every  thing,  except  it  be  against 
an  enemy.  A  man  is  the  best  friend  in  trouble,  but  a  woman  maj 
be  pqual  to  him  in  the  days  of  joy :  a  woman  can  as  well  increase  our 
comforts,  but  cannot  so  well  lessen  our  sorrows :  and  therefore  we 
do  not  carry  women  with  ns  when  we  go  to  fight ;  but  in  peaceful 
cities  and  times,  virtuous  women  are  the  beauties  of  society  and  the 
prettinesses  of  friendship.  And  when  we  consider  that  few  persons 
in  the  world  have  all  those  excellencies  by  which  friendship  can  be 
useful  and  illustrious,  we  may  as  well  allow  women  as  men  to  be 
friends ;  since  they  can  have  all  that  which  can  be  necessary  and 
essential  to  friendships,  and  these  cannot  have  all  by  which  friend- 
ships can  be  accidentally  improved ;  in  all  some  abatements  will  be 
made ;  and  we  shall  do  too  much  honour  to  women  if  we  reject  them 
from  friendships  because  they  are  not  perfect :  for  if  to  friendships 
we  admit  imperfect  men,  because  no  man  is  perfect :  he  that  rejects 
women  does  find  fault  with  them  because  they  are  not  more  perfect 
than  men,  which  either  does  secretly  affirm  that  they  ought  and  can 
be  perfect,  or  else  it  openly  accuses  men  of  injustice  and  partiality. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  am  a  little  gone  from  my  under- 
taking :  I  went  aside  to  wait  upon  the  women  and  to  do  countenance 
to  their  tender  virtues;  I  am  now  returned,  and,  if  I  were  to  do  the 
office  of  a  guide  to  uninstructed  friends,  would  add  the  particulars 
following :  madam,  you  need  not  read  them  now,  but  when  any 
friends  come  to  be  taught  by  your  precept  and  example  how  to  con- 
verse in  the  noblest  conjugations^  you  may  put  these  into  better 
words  and  tell  them, 

1.  That  the  first  law  of  friendship  is,  they  must  neither  ask  of 
their  friend  what  is  undecent ;  nor  grant  it  if  themselves  be  asked.  Por 
it  is  no  good  office  to  make  my  friend  more  vicious  or  more  a  fool ; 
I  will  restrain  his  folly,  but  not  nurse  it ;  I  will  not  make  my  groom 
the  officer  of  my  lust  and  vanity.  There  are  villains  who  sell  their 
souls  for  bread,  that  offer  sin  and  vanity  at  a  price :  I  should  be  un- 
willing my  friend  should  know  I  am  vicious;  but  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  minister  to  it,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  friend :  and  if 
I  could  offer  it  to  him,  I  do  not  deserve  to  clasp  hands  with  a 
virtuous  person. 

2.  Let  no  man  choose  him  for  his  friend  whom  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  him  ever  after  to  hate ;  for  though  the  society  may  justly  be 

•  [al.  fftXiiwpoi'    Atben.  tL  12.  al.      22.] 
54.    '  Soldurii,'  Cas.  de  bell.  gall.  iii.         '  [*  oonjuratioM'  A.] 
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interrapted^  yet  love  is  an  immortal  thing,  and  I  will  never  despise 
him  whom  I  could  once  think  worthy  of  my  love.  A  friend  that 
proves  not  good  is  rather  to  be  suffered,  than  an^  enmities  be  en- 
tertained :  and  there  are  some  outer  offices  of  friendship  and  like 
drudgeries  in  which  the  less  worthy  are  to  be  employed,  and  it  is 
better  that  he  be  below  stairs  than  quite  thrown  out  of  doors. 

3.  There  are  two  things^  which  a  friend  can  never  pardon,  a 
treacherous  blow  and  the  revealinff  of  a  secret,  because  these  are 
against  the  nature  of  friendship ;  tney  are  the  adulteries  of  it,  and 
dissolve  the  union ;  and  in  the  matters  of  friendship,  which  is  the 
marriage  of  souls,  these  are  the  proper  causes  of  divorce :  and  there- 
fore I  shall  add  this  only,  that  secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friendship, 
and  the  publication  of  it  is  a  prostitution  and  direct  debauchery ;  but 
a  secret,  treacherous  wound  is  a  perfect  and  unpardonable  apostasy. 
I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bromiard^  tells; — ^A  fowler  in  a 
sharp  frosty  morning  naving  taken  many  little  birds  for  which  he 
had  long  watched,  began  to  take  up  his  nets ;  and  nipping  the  birds 
on  the  head  laid  them  down.  A  young  thrush  espying  the  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  by  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  said  to  her 
mother,  that  certainly  the  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate 
that  wept  so  bitterly  over  the  calamity  of  the  poor  birds.  But  her 
mother  told  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of  the  man's 
disposition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye ;  and  if  the  hands  do  strike 
treacherously,  he  can  never  be  admitted  to  friendship,  who  speaks 
fairly  and  weeps  pitifully.  Friendship  is  the  greatest  honesty  and 
ingenuity  in  the  world. 

4.  Never  accuse  thy  friend,  nor  believe  him  that  does ;  if  thou 
dost,  thou  hast  broken  the  skin ;  but  he  that  is  angry  with  every 
little  fault  breaks  the  bones  of  friendship ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  in  society  and  the  accidents  of  every  day,  in  which  no  man  is 
constantly  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  same  things,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  impute  the  change  unto  ourselves* ;  and  the  emanations  of 
the  sun  are  still  glorious,  when  our  eyes  are  sore :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  an  eternal  light,  because  we  have  a  change- 
able and  a  mortal  faculty.  But  however,  do  not  think  thou  didst 
contract  alliance  with  an  angel,  when  thou  didst  take  thy  friend  into 
thy  bosom;  he  may  be  weak  as  well  as  thou  art,  and  thou  mayest 
need  pardon  as  well  as  he,  and 

M^OT*  M  trfwcpf  irpwpdtrtt  ^(Aom  iar9p*  iix9\€<nrps 

Efrir  kfmpTu\p<rt  ^iXuif  iwl  irdvri  xo^^o, 

OthroT*  hy  &Xa^Aois  &p$/Juoi  otfSt  ^^Aoi 
lEUv.]     Theogn.  [lin.  823.] 

r  [Ecclufl.   xxii.   22.  'If   thou  hast  wound:  for  for  these  things  every  friend 

opened  thy  moath   against  thy  friend,  will  depart'] 

fear  not ;  for  there  may  be  a  reconcilia-  ^    [Summa   praedicantium,    'Miseri- 

tion  :  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  cordia.'  torn.  ii.  fo.  41.  4to.  Venet  1586.] 
disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous         *  [*  and  when  • .  ourselves ;'  sic  edd.] 
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'Tliat  man  loves  flattery  more  than  friendship^  ivho  would  not  only 
have  his  friend^  bat  all  the  contingencies  of  his  friend  to  humour 
him/ 

^  6.  Oiye  thy  friend  counsel  wisely  and  charitably^  but  leave  him  to 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  follow  thee  or  no :  and  be  not  angry  if 
thy  counsel  be  rejected ;  for  '  advice  is  no  empire/  and  he  is  not  my 
friend  that  will  be  my  judge  whether  I  will  or  no.  Neoptolemus^. 
had  never  been  honou^  with  the  victory  and  spoils  of  Troy  if  he 
had  attended  to  the  tears  and  counsel  of  Lycomedes^  who  being  afraid 
to  venture  the  young  man,  fain  would  have  had  him  sleep  at  home. 
safe  in  his  little  island.  He  that  gives  advice  to  his  friend  and  exacts 
obedience  to  it,  does  not  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  a  friend,  but 
tlie  office  and  pertness  of  a  school-master. 

6.  Never  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any  matter  where 
both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory :  if  strangers  or  enemies  be 
litigants,  whatever  side  thou  favourest,  thou  gettest  a  friend,  but 
when  friends  are  the  parties  thou  losest  one. 

7.  Never  comport  thyself  so,  as  that  thy  friend  can  be  afraid  of 
thee :  for  then  the  state  of  the  relation  alters  when  a  new  and  trou- 
blesome passion  superv:enes.  Oderunt  qua  metuufU^.  "  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear™:'^  and  no  man  is  a  friend  to  a  tyrant;  but  that 
friendship  is  tyranny  where  the  love  is  changed  into  fear,  equality 
into  empire,  society  into  obedience ;  for  then  all  my  kindness  to  him 
also  will  be  no  better  than  flattery. 

8.  When  you  admonish  your  friend,  let  it  be  without  bitterness ; 
when  you  cmde  him,  let  it  be  without  reproach ;  when  you  praise 
him,  let  it  be  with  worthy  purposes,  and  for  just  causes,  and  in  friend-* 
ly  measures;  too  much  of  that  is  flattery,  too  little  is  envy;  if  you 
do  it  justly,  you  teach  him  true  measures :  but  wheii  others  praise 
him,  rejoice,  though  they  praise  not  thee,  and  remember  that  if  thoa 
esteemest  his  praise  to  oe  thy  disparagement,  thou  art  envious, 
but  neither  just  nor  kind. 

9.  When  all  things  else  are  equal,  prefer  an  old  friend  before  a 
new.  If  thou  meanest  to  spend  thy  friend,  and  make  a  gain  of  him 
till  he  be  weary,  thou  wilt  esteem  him  as  a  beast  of  ourden,  the 
worse  for  his  age ;  but  if  thou  esteemest  him  b^  noble  measures,  he 
wOl  be  better  to  thee  by  thy  being  used  to  him,  by  trial  ,and  ex« 
perience,  by  reciprocation  of  endearments,  and  an  mibitual  worthi« 
ness.  An  old  friend  is  like  old  wine,  which  when  a  man  hath  drunk, 
he  doth  not  desire  new,  because  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  But 
every  old  friend  was  new  once ;  and  if  he  be  worthy,  keep  the  new 
one  till  he  become  old. 

IQ.  After  all  this,  treat  thy  friend  nobly,  love  to  be  with  him,  do 
to  him  all  the  worthinesses  of  love  and  fair  endearment,  according  to 
thy  capacity  and  his ;  bear  with  his  infirmities  till  they  approach  to-* 

■>  rCic.  de  amioit.,  cap.  zx.]  ,      ment  iL  2.] 

1  [vid.  Sen.  dtt  ira,  L  16,  et  de  cle-  -  [1  John  W.  18.] 
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wards  being  criminal ;  but  never  dissemble  with  him,  never  despise 
him,  never  leave  him.  Give  him  gifts^  and  npbraid  him  not,  and 
refuse  not  his  kindnesses,  and  be  sure  never  to  despise  the  smallnesa 
or  the  impropriety  of  them*  Canfirmatur  amor  benefieio  aceepto  ;  '  a 
gift/  saith  S<^omon, '  fasteneth  friendships ;'  for  as  an  eye  that  dwells 
long  upon  a  star  must  be  refreshed  with  lesser  beauties  and  strength- 
eued  with  greens  and  looking-glasses,  lest  the  sight  become  amazed 
with  too  great  a  splendor;  so  must  the  love  of  friends  sometimes  be 
refreshed  with  material  and  low  caresses ;  lest  by  striving  to  be  too 
divine  it  become  less  humane® :  it  must  bie  allowed  its  share  of  both : 
it  is  humane®  in  giving  pardon  and  fair  construction,  and  openness 
and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  secrets ;  it  hath  something  that  is  divine^ 
because  it  is  beneficent;  bat  much,  because  it  is  eternaL 


POSTSCMPT. 
Madak, 
If  you  shall  think  it  fit  that  these  papers  pass  further  dian  your 
own  eye  and  closet,  I  desire  they  may  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  WedderburneP ;  for  I  do  not  only  expose  all 
my  sickness  to  his  cure,  but  I  submit  my  weaknesses  to  his  censure, 
being  as  confident  to  find  of  him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable,  as 
remedy  for  what  is  curable:  but  indeed,  madam,  I  look  upon  that 
worthy  man  as  an  idea  of  friendship,  and  if  I  had  no  other  notices  of 
friendship  or  conversation  to  instruct  me  than  his,  it  were  sufficient : 
for  whatsoever  I  can  say  of  friendship,  I  can  say  of  his,  and  as  all 
that  know  him  reckon  him  amongst  the  best  physicians,  so  I  know 
him  worthy  to  be  reckcHied  amongst  the  best  friends. 

■*  Extra  fortunam  e«t  qiaoquid  donatar  amicis  ; 

Quas  dederis  solas  semper  liabebis  opes. — Martial^  lib.  w,  [«p.  zlnL] 

Et  tamen  boc  vitism,  sed  nan  leve,  ait  licet  unam, 

Quod  eolit  ingratas  pavper  amicitias. 
Quia  Ujrgitur  «pes  veteri  fidoque  sodali  ? — [ib.«  ep.  six.] 

N  on  belle  qusedam  facinnt  duo :  sufficit  imoa 

Huic  open  :  si  v\s  ut  loqtiar,  ipse  tace. 
Crede  mihi  quainvis  ingentia  Postbume,  dooea, 

Auetoxia  perennt  gairulitata  Bui. — [ik,  ep.  lEL] 

•  [See  vol.  y.  p.  886  note.]  wards  be  received  the  bonoiar  of  Inigfit- 

9  [*  Job.  Wedderbeurne,  doet  of  phys.  hood,  and  was  highly  valued  wbea  be  was 

•f  ibe  umversity  of  St  Aadrew  in  ScoU  in  Holland  with  the  prince,  1646-7.    At 

land  . .  was  originally  a  professor  of  phi-  length  thougii  his  infirmities  and  great 

losophy  in  the  said  uuiversity,  but  that  age  forced  him  to  retire  from  public  prao 

being  too  narrow  a  place  for  so  great  a  tice  and  business,  yet  bis  fame  contracted 

person,  he  left  it,  travelled  into  varioua  all  the  Scotch  nation  to  him ;  and  his 

countries,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  noble  hospitality  and  kindness  to  all  that 

his  great  learning  and  skill  in  physic,  were  learned  and  virtuous,  made  hie  eon- 

that  he  was  the  chief  man  of  his  country  versation  no  less  loved,  than  hia  advice 

fi>r  many  yean  for  that  faculty.    After-  waa  desired.'    Wood,  Fast.  Oxoa.  1646.] 
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EULES   AND   ADVICES 

TO 

THE  CLEEGY. 


1.   PERSONAL  DUTY. 

I.  Bbuembek  that  it  is  your  great  duty^  and  tied  on  you  by  many 
obligations^  that  you  be  exemplar  in  your  lives^  and  be  patterns  and 

{residents  to  your  flocks :  lest  it  be  said  anto  you, '  Why  takest  thou 
fy  law  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  to  be  reformed  thereby*?' 
He  that  lives  an  idle  life  may  preach  with  truth  and  reason,  or  as 
did  the  pharisees ;  but  not  as  Christ,  or  as  one  having  authority. 

n.  Every  minister  in  taking  accounts  of  his  life,  must  judge  of  his 

duty  by  more  strict  and  severer  measures  than  he  does  of  his  people ; 

•  and  he  that  ties  heavy  burdens  upon  others  ought  himself  to  carry 

the  heaviest  end :  and  many  things  jnay  be  lawful  in  them  which  he 

must  not  suffer  in  himself. 

III.  Let  evenr  minister  endeavour  to  be  learned  in  all  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  skilful  in  the  things  of  God ;  for  he  will  ill  teach  others 
the  way  of  godliness  perfectly,  that  is  himself  a  babe  and  uninstructed. 
An  ignorant  minister  is  an  head  without  an  eye;  and  an  evil  minister 
is  salt  that  hath  no  savour. 

IV.  Every  minister  above  all  things  must  be  careful  that  he  be 
not  a  servant  of  passion,  whether  of  anger  or  desire.  For  he  that  is 
not  a  master  of  nis  passions  will  always  be  useless,  and  quickly  will 
become  contemptible  and  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  his  parish. 

Y.  Let  no  minister  be  litigious  in  any  thing;  not  greedy  or 
covetous;  nor  insisting  upon  little  things,  or  quarrelling  for  or  ex- 
acting of  every  minute  portion  of  his  dues;  but  bountiful  and  easy; 
remitting  of  ms  rights  when  to  do  so  may  be  useful  to  his  people,  or 
when  the  contrary  may  do  miscliief,  and  cause  reproach.  "  Be  not 
over  righteous,"  saith  Solomon** ;  that  is,  not  severe  in  demanding 
'  or  forcing  every  thing,  though  it  be  indeed  his  due. 

•  [See  psalm  L  la.]  •>  [Eccles.  vii  16.] 


•,1W/:  :•: '  *  ';  zviea  and: advices  to  the  cleeot. 

•  '•   ••  •  ••    ••.  •»•,  «• 

YI.  Let  not  tbe  name  of  the  church  be  made  a  pretence  for  per- 
sonal covetousness,  by  sayings  'you  are  willing  to  remit  many  things, 
but  you  must  not  wrong  the  church  i'  for  though  it  be  tme  that  you 
are  not  to  do  prejudice  to  succession,  yet  many  things  may  be  for- 
given upon  just  occasions,  from  which  the  church  shall  receive  no  in- 
commoaity ;  but  be  sure  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  thou 
art  bound  to  do  in  thy  personal  capacity,  but  the  same  also,  and 
more,  thou  art  obliged  to  perform  as  thou  art  a  public  person. 

Vll.  Never  exact  the  offering  or  customaiy  wages,  and  such  as 
are  allowed  by  law,  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments^  nor  con- 
dition for  them,  nor  secure  them  beforehand ;  but  first  do  your  office, 
and  minister  the  sacraments  purely,  readily,  and  for  Chnst's  sake; 
and  when  that  is  done,  receive  what  is  your  due. 

Vill.  Avoid  all  pride,  as  vou  would  flee  fnmi  the  most  frightful 
apparition,  or  the  most  cruel  enemy ;  and  remember  that  you  can 
never  truly  teach  humility,  or  tell  what  it  is,  unless  you  practise  it 
yourselves. 

IX.  Take  no  measures  of  humility  but  such  as  are  material  and 
tangible;  such  which  consist  not  in  humble  words,  and  lowly 
gestures;  but  what  is  first  truly  radicated  in  your  souls,  in  low 
opinion  of  yourselves,  and  in  real  preferring  others  before  your- 
selves; and  in  such  significations  which  can  neither  dec^ve  your- 
selves nor  others. 

X.  Let  every  curate  of  souls  strive  to  understand  himself  best ; 
and  then  to  understand  others.  Let  him  spare  himself  least;  but 
most  severely  judge,  censure,  and  condemn  himself.  If  he  be 
learned,  let  him  shew  it  by  wise  teaching,  and  humble  manners  :  if 
he  be  not  learned,  let  him  be  sure  to  get  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
know  that,  and  so  much  humility,  as  not  to  grow  insolent,  and 
puffed  up  by  his  emptiness.  For  many  will  pardon  a  good  man  thai 
IS  less  learned ;  but  if  he  be  proud  no  man  will  forgive  him. 

XI.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  live  a  life  as  abstracted  from 
the  affairs  of  the  world  as  his  necessity  will  permit  him ;  but  at  no 
hand  to  be  immerged  and  principally  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  What  cannot  be  avoidedf,  and  what  is  of  good  report,  and 
what  he  is  obliged  to  by  any  personal  or  collateral  duty,  that  he  may 
do,  but  no  more;  ever  rememoering  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord®, 
''  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trouble,  but  in  Me  ye  shall  have  peace:'' 
and  consider  this  also,  which  is  a  great  truth, — ^that  every  degree  of 
love  to  the  world  is  so  much  taken  from  the  love  of  Ood. 

Xn.  Be  no  otherwise  solicitous  of  your  fame  and  reputation,  but 
by  doing  your  duty  well  and  wisely ;  in  other  things  refer  yourself  to 

«  [John  zvl  M.} 
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God :  bat  if  yon  meet  with  evil  tongues,  be  caxef al  that  yon  bear 
reproaches  sweetly  and  temperately. 

XIII.  Bemember  that  no  minister  can  govern  his  people  well  and 
prosperously^  unless  himself  hath  learned  humbly  and  cheerfully  to 
obey  his  superior :  for  every  minister  should  be  like  the  good  cen^ 
turion  in  the  gospel;  himself  is  under  authority,  and  he  hath  people 
under  him. 

XrV.  Be  sure  in  all  your  words  and  actions  to  preserve  christian 
simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto 
yourself;  and  never  to  speak  what  you  do  not  think.  Trust  to  truth, 
rather  than  to  your  memory;  for  this  may  fail  you,  that  will  never. 

XV.  Pray  much  and  very  fervently  for  all  your  parishioneis,  and 
all  men  tliat  belong  to  you^  and  all  that  belong  to  God ;  but  especially 
for  the  conversion  of  souls :  and  be  very  zealous  for  nothing,  but 
for  God's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
your  charges :  ever  remember  that  you  are  by  God  appointed  as  the 
ministers  of  prayer,  and  the  ministers  of  good  things,  to  pray  for  all 
the  world,  and  to  heal  all  the  world,  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

XYI.  EveiT  minister  must  learn  and  practise  patience,  that  bj 
bearing  all  adversity  meekly,  and  humbly,  and  cheerfully,  and  by 
doing  all  his  duty  with  unwearied  industry,  with  great  courage,  con- 
stancy, and  christian  magnanimity,  he  may  the  better  assist  his 
people  in  the  bearing  of  their  crosses,  and  overooming  of  their 
difficulties. 

XVll.  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,  and  still  more  holy, 
and  never  think  he  hath  done  his  work  till  all  be  finished  by  per- 
severance, and  the  measures  of  perfection,  in  a  holy  life,  and  a  holy 
death :  but  at  no  hand  must  he  magnify  himself  by  vain  separations 
from  others,  or  despising  them  that  are  not  so  holy. 


II.   07  FBTJBEyCB  BBaiTIHED  IN  MIinSTEES. 

XYm.  Beh EMBER  that  discretion  is  the  mistress  of  all  graces ; 
and  humility  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles :  and  without  this,  all 
graces  perish  to  a  man's  self;  and  without  that>  all  graces  are  useless 
unto  others. 

XIX.  Let  no  minister  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  his  people, 
and  destroy  his  duty  by  unreasonable  compliance  with  their  humours, 
lest  as  the  bishop  of  Granata  told  the  governors  of  Leria  and  Fatti, 
like  silly  animals  they  take  burdens  upon  their  backs  at  the  pleasuro 
of  the  multitude,  wmch  they  neither  can  retain  with  prudence,  nor 
shake  off  with  safety. 
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XX.  Let  not  the  le^orence  of  any  man  canse  yon  to  sin  asainst 
God^;  but  in  the  matter  of  souls^  being  well  advised^  be  bold  and 
confident;  but  abate  nothing  of  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  just  mea- 
sures  of  your  duty,  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  any  man  whatsoever, 
and  God  will  bear  yon  out. 

XXI.  When  you  teach  your  people  any  part  of  their  duty,  as  in 
paying  their  debts,  their  tithes  and  offerings,  in  giving  due  reverence 
and  rdigious  regards,  diminish  nothing  of  admonition  in  these  parti- 
culars, and  the  IOlc,  though  they  object '  that  you  speak  for  yourselves, 
and  in  your  own  cases/  For  counsel  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better, 
if  it  be  profitable  both  to  him  that  gives,  and  to  him  that  takes  it. 
Only  do  it  in  simplicity,  and  principally  intend  the  good  of  their 
souls. 

XXII.  In  taking  accounts  of  the  good  lives  of  yourselves  or  others, 
take  your  measures  bv  the  express  words  of  scripture;  and  next  to 
them  estimate  them  bv  their  pronortion  and  compliance  with  the 
public  measures,  with  toe  laws  of  the  nation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  by  the  rules  of  fame,  of  public  honesty  and  sood  report;  and 
last  of  all  by  their  observation  of  the  ordinances  and  exterior  parts  of 
religion. 

XXin.  Be  not  satisfied  when  you  have  done  a  good  work,  unless 
you  have  also  done  it  well ;  and  when  you  have,  then  be  careful  that 
vain-glory,  partiality,  self-conceit,  or  any  other  folly  or  indiscretion, 
snatch  it  not  out  of  your  hand,  and  cheat  you  of  the  reward. 

XXIY.  Be  carefol  so  to  order  yourself  that  you  (all  not  into 
temptation  and  foUy  in  the  presence  of  any  of  your  charges;  and 
especially  that  you  fall  not  into  chidings  and  intemperate  talkings, 
and  sudden  and  violent  expressions :  never  be  a  party  in  clamours 
and  scoldings,  lest  your  calling  become  useless,  and  your  person 
contemptible;  ever  remembering,  that  if  you  cheaply  and  lightly 
be  engaged  in  such  low  usages  with  any  person,  that  person  is  lucely 
to  be  lost  from  all  possibility  of  receiving  much  good  from  your 
ministry* 


in.  THE  EULES  AND  KBASURES  OP  QOVBRNMENT  TO  BE  USED  BT 
M INISTSSS  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  CURES. 

XXV.  Use  no  violence  to  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  your  opinion ; 
but  by  the  word  of  your  proper  ministry,  by  demonstrations  of  the 
Spirit,  by  rational  discourses,  by  excellent  examples,  constrain  them 
to  come  in :  and  for  other  things  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  their 
own  liberty,  to  the  measures  of  the  laws^  and  the  conduct  of  thdr 
governors. 

'  [See  EcdniL  it.  22.] 
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XXYL  Suffer  no  qoarrel  in  your  parish^  and  speedily  suppress  it 
when  it  is  begun;  and  though  ail  wise  men  will  abstain  from  inter- 
posing in  other  men's  affairs,  and  especially  in  matters  of  interest, 
which  men  love  too  well ;  yet  it  is  jour  duty  here  to  interpose,  by 
persuading  them  to  friendships,  reconcilements,  moderate  prosecu- 
tions  of  tneir  pretences;  and  by  all  means  you  prudently  can,  to 
bring  them  to  peace  and  brotherly  kindness. 

XXYII.  Suffer  no  houses  of  debauchery,  of  drunkenness  or  lust 
in  your  parishes;  but  implore  the  assistance  of  authority  for  the 
suppressing  of  all  such  meeting-places  and  nurseries  of  impiety ;  and 
as  lot  places  of  public  entertainment,  take  care  that  they  observe  the 
rules  of  christian  piety,  and  the  allowed  measures  of  laws. 

XXVUL  If  there  be  any  papists  or  sectaries  in  your  parishes, 
n^lect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  by  the  importunity  of  wise  discourses  seeking  to  gain  them. 
But  stir  up  no  violences  against  them ;  but  leave  them  (if  they  be 
incurable)  to  the  wise  and  merciful  disposition  of  the  laws. 

XXIX.  Beceive  not  the  people  to  doubtful  disputations" :  and  let 
no  names  of  sects  or  differing  religions  be  kept  up  amongst  you,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  private  charity :  and  teach 
not  the  people  to  estimate  their  piety  by  their  distance  from  any 
opinion,  but  by  their  faith  in  Christ,  their  obedience  to  God  and  the 
laws,  and  their  love  to  all  christian  people,  even  though  they  be 
deceived. 

XXX.  Think  no  man  considerable  upon  the  point  or  pretence  of 
a  tender  conscience,  unless  he  live  a  good  life,  and  in  all  things 
oideavour  to  approve  himself  void  of  offence  both  towards  Qod  and 
man :  but  if  he  be  an  humble  person,  modest  and  enquiring,  apt 
to  learn  and  desirous  of  information ;  if  he  seeks  for  it  in  all  waye 
reasonable  and  pious,  and  is  obedient  to  laws,  then  take  Qare  of  him, 
use  him  tenderly,  persuade  him  meekly,  reprove  him  gently,  and 
deal  mercifully  with  him,  till  God  shall  reveal  that  also  unto  him,  in 
which  his  unavoidable  trouble  and  his  temptation  lies. 

XXXL  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions  among  you,  and  avoid 
them :  for  such  persons  are  by  the  scripture'  called  'scandals'  in 
the  abstract;  they  are  offenders  and  offences  too.  But  if  any  man 
lave  an  opinion,  let  him  have  it  to  himself,  till  he  can  be  cured  of 
his  disease  by  time,  and  counsel,  and  gentle  usages.  But  if  he 
separates  from  the  church,  or  gathers  a  congregation,  he  is  proud^ 
and  is  bllea  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church. 

•  [yid,  Rom.  xir.  1.] 

'  ffitdvittKBi  'nph  T^r  SiSaxiir.    Vide  Eom:  zvL  17>  qI  SiXMrorovi^cs. 
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XXXn.  He  that  observes  any  of  his  people  to  be  sealoiis,  let  him 
be  carefal  to  condact  that  zeal  into  such  channels  where  there  is 
least  danger  of  inoonveniency ;  let  him  employ  it  in  something  that 
is  good ;  let  it  be  pressed  to  fight  against  sin.  For  zeal  is  like  a 
cancer  in  the  breast;  feed  it  with  good  fleshy  or  it  will  devour  the 
heart. 

XXXm.  Strive  to  get  the  love  of  the  congregation;  but  let  it 
not  degenerate  into  popularity.  Gaose  them  to  love  you  and  revere 
you ;  U>  love  with  religion,  not  for  your  compliance ;  for  the  good  yon 
do  them,  not  for  that  you  please  them.  Get  their  love  by  doing  your 
duty,  but  not  by  omitting  or  spoiling  any  part  of  it :  ever  remember- 
ing the  severe  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour^,  *'  Woe  be  to  you  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you.*' 

XXXIV.  Suffer  not  the  common  people  to  prattle  about  religion 
and  questions ;  but  to  speak  little,  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to 
speak;  that  they  learn  to  do  good  works  for  necessary  uses,  that 
tney  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  give 
to  them  that  need ;  that  they  study  to  be  quiet,  and  learn  to  do  their 
own  business. 

XXXY.  Let  every  minister  take  care  that  he  call  upon  his  charge, 
that  they  order  themselves  so,  that  they  leave  no  void  spaces  of 
their  time,  but  that  every  part  of  it  be  filled  with  useful  or  innocent 
employment.  Eor  where  there  is  a  space  without  business,  that 
space  is  the  proper  time  for  danger  and  temptation ;  and  no  man  is 
more  miserable  than  he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time. 

XXXVI.  Fear  no  man's  person  in  the  doing  of  your  duty  wisely, 
and  according  to  the  laws :  remembering  always  that  a  servant  of 
God  can  no  more  be  hurt  by  all  the  powers  of  wickedness,  than  by 
the  noise  of  a  fl/s  wing,  or  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow.  Brethren,  do 
well  for  yourselves :  do  well  for  yourselves  as  long  as  you  have  time; 
you  know  not  how  soon  death  will  come. 

XXXVn.  Entertain  no  persons  into  your  assemblies  from  other 
parishes,  unless  upon  great  occasion,  or  in  the  destitution  of  a 
minister,  or  by  contingency  and  seldom  visits,  or  with  leave :  lest 
the  labour  of  thy  brother  be  discouraged,  and  thyself  be  thought  to 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  and  not  of  good  will. 

XXXVIIL  Never  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  matters 
of  controversy ;  teach  them  obedience,  not  arrogancy ;  teach  them  to 
be  humble,  not  crafty.  For  without  the  aid  of  false  guides  you  will 
find  some  of  them  of  themselves  apt  enough  to  be  troublesome :  and 
a  question  put  into  their  heads,  and  a  power  of  judging  into  their 
hands,  is  a  putting  it  to  their  choice  whether  you  shcdl  be  trou- 

r  [Luke  vL  26.] 
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bled  by  them  this  week  or  the  next;  for  much  longer  you  cannot 
escape. 

XXXIX.  Let  no  minister  of  a  parish  introclaoe  any  ceremony, 
rites  or  gestures,  though  with  some  seeming  piety  and  dfevotion,  but 
what  are  commanded  by  the  church,  and  estabushed  by  law:  and 
let  these  also  be  wisely  and  usefully  explicated  to  the  people,  that 
they  may  understand  the  reasons  and  measures  of  obedience;  but 
let  there  be  no  more  introduced,  lest  the  people  be  burdened  un- 
necessarily, and  tempted  or  divided. 


IV.  BULBS  AKD  ABTICBS  CONCEBNIKG  PHBACHING. 

XL.  Let  eveiy  minister  be  diligent  in  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
according  to  the  ability  that  God  gives  him :  ever  remembering,  that 
to  minister  God's  word  unto  the  people  ia  the  one  half  of  his  great 
office  and  employment. 

XLI.  Let  eveiy  minister  be  careful  that  what  be  delivers  be  indeed 
the  word  of  God :  that  his  sermon  be  answerable  to  the  text ;  for 
this  is  God's  word,  the  other  ought  to  be  according  to  it;  that 
although  in  itself  it  be  but  the  word  of  man,  yet  by  the  purpose, 
truth,  and  signification  of  it,  it  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  the  word 
of  God. 

XLn.  Do  not  spend  your  sermons  in  general  and  indefinite  things, 
as  in  exhortations  to  the  people  to  get  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Christ, 
and  things  of  the  like  unlimited  signification ;  but  tell  them  in  every 
duty  what  are  the  measures,  what  circumstances,  what  instruments, 
and  what  is  the  particular  minute  meaning  of  every  general  advice. 
For  generals  not  explicated  do  but  fill  the  people's  heads  with  empty  i^ 
notions,  and  their  mouths  with  perpetual  unintelligible  talk :  but 
their  hearts  remain  empty,  and  themselves  are  not  edified. 

XLIII.  Let  not  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  the  people  be  the 
measures  of  yomr  doctrines,  but  let  vonr  doctrines  be  the  measure  of 
their  persuasions.  Let  them  know  mmi  you  what  they  ought  to  do ; 
but  if  you  learn  from  them  what  you  ought  to  teach,  you  will  give 
but  a  very  ill  account  at  the  day  of  judgment  of  the  souls  committed 
to  you.  He  that  receives  from  the  people  what  he  shall  teach  them, 
is  like  a  nurse  that  asks  of  her  child  what  physic  she  shall  give  him. 

XLIV.  Eveiy  minister,  in  reproofs  of  sin  and  sinners,  ought  to 
concern  himself  in  the  faults  of  them  that  are  present,  but  not  of  the 
absent ;  nor  in  reproof  of  the  times ;  for  this  can  serve  no  end  but  of 
faction  and  sedition,  nubUc  murmur  and  private  discontent;  besides 
this,  it  does  nothing  out  amuse  the  people  in  the  faults  of  others. 
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teaching  them  to  reyile  their  betters,  and  neglect  the  dangers  of  their 
own  souls. 

XLV.  As  it  looks  like  flattery  and  design  to  preach  nothing  b^ 
fore  magistrates  but  the  duty  of  their  people  and  their  own  eminencj, 
so  it  is  the  beginning  of  mutiny  to  preach  to  the  people  the  duty  of 
their  superiors  and  supreme ;  it  can  neither  come  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple, nor  tend  to  a  good  end.  Every  minister  ought  to  preach  to 
his  parish,  and  urge  their  duty :  S.  John  the  baptist  told  the  soldiers 
what  the  soldiers  should  do,  but  troubled  not  their  heads  with  what 
was  the  duty  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 

XLYI.  In  the  reproof  of  sins  be  as  particular  as  you  please,  and 
spare  no. man's  sin,  but  meddle  with  no  man's  person;  neither  name 
any  man,  nor  sign^y  him,  neither  reproach  him,  nor  make  him  to  be 
suspected;  he  that  doth  otherwise  makes  his  sermon  to  be  a  libel, 
and  the  ministry  of  repentance  an  instrument  of  revenge;  and  so 
doing  he  shall  exasperate  the  man,  but  never  amend  the  sinner. 

XLYII.  Let  the  business  of  your  sermons  be  to  preach  holy  life, 
obedience,  peace,  love  among  neighbours,  hearty  love,  to  live  as  the 
old  Christians  did,  and  the  new  should ;  to  do  hurt  to  no  man,  to  do 
good  to  every  man :  for  in  these  things  the  honour  of  Qod  consists, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

XLVllL  Press  those  graces  most  that  do  most  good,  and  make 
the  least  noise ;  such  as  giving  privately  and  forgiving  publicly ;  and 
prescribe  the  grace  of  charity  by  all  the  measures  of  it  which  are  given 
by  the  apostle,  1  Cot,  xiii.  For  this  grace  is  not  finished  by  good 
words  nor  yet  by  good  works,  but  it  is  a  great  building,  and  many 
materials  go  to  the  structure  of  it.  It  is  worth  your  study,  for  it  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  commandments. 

XLIX.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  chari^  should  live,  unless  the 
lust  of  the  tongue  be  mortified,  let  every  minister  in  his  charge  be 
frequent  and  severe  against  slanderers,  detractors,  and  backbiters; 
for  the  crime  of  backbiting  is  the  poison  of  charity ;  and  yet  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  passed  into  a  proverb,  ^*  After  a  good  dinner  let  us  sit 
down  and  backbite  oiur  neighbours.'^ 

L,  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  observe,  and  vehement  in  re- 

5 roving,  those  faults  of  his  parishioners,  of  which  the  laws  cannot  or 
o  not  take  cognizance,  such  as  are  many  degrees  of  intemperate 
drinkings,  gluttony,  riotous  living,  expences  above  their  ability,  pride, 
bra^ng,  lying  in  ordinary  conversation,  covetousness,  peevishness, 
and  nasty  anger,  and  sncn  like.  For  tlie  word  of  God  searches 
deeper  than  the  laws  of  men ;  and  many  things  will  be  hard  to  prove 
by  the  measures  of  courts,  which  are  easy  enough  to  be  observed  by 
the  watchful  and  diligent  eye  and  ear  of  the  guide  of  souls. 
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LI.  In  your  sermons  to  the  people^  often  n)eak  of  the  four  last 
things^  of  Death  and  Judgment^  Heaven  and  Hell :  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christy  of  God's  mercy  to  repenting  sinners,  and  His 
seventy  against  the  impenitent ;  of  the  formidable  examples  of  God's 
anger  poured  forth  upon  rebels^  sacrilegious,  oppressors  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  crying  sins :  these  are  useful, 
safe,  and  profitable ;  but  never  run  into  extravagancies  and  curiosities, 
nor  trouble  yourselves  or  them  with  mysterious  secrets ;  for  there  is 
more  laid  before  you  tliau  you  can  understand ;  and  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is,  'To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments^/  Speak  but 
very  little  of  the  secret  and  high  things  of  God,  but  as  mucn  as  you 
can  of  the  lowness  and  humility  of  Christ. 

LII.  Be  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  damnation  against  any  man  or 
party  in  a  matter  of  disputation.  It  is  enough  that  you  reprove  an 
error;  but  what  shall  be  the  sentence  against  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, thou  knowest  not,  and  therefore  pray  for  the  erring  person, 
and  reprove  him,  but  leave  the  sentence  to  lus  Judge. 

LIII.  Let  your  sermons  teach  the  duty  of  all  states  of  men  to 
whom  you  speak ;  and  particularly  take  care  of  servants  and  hirelings,, 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  that  they  be  not  unskilful,  nor  unadmo- 
nishcd  in  their  respective  duties ;  and  in  all  things  speak  usefully  and 
affectionately ;  for  by  this  means  you  will  provide  for  all  men's  needs^ 
both  for  them  that  sin  by  reason  of  their  little  understanding,  and 
them  that  sin  because  they  have  evil,  dull,  or  depraved  affections. 

LIV.  In  your  sermons  and  discourses  of  religion,  use  primitive,  y 
known,  and  accustomed  words,  and  affect  not  new,  fantastical  or 
schismatical  terms.  Let  the  sunday  festival  be  called  'the  Lord's 
day  /  and  pretend  no  fears  from  the  common  use  of  words  amongst 
Christians.  For  they  that  make  a  business  of  the  words  of  common 
use,  and  reform  religion  by  introducing  a  new  word,  intend  to  make 
a  change  but  no  amendment ;  they  spend  themselves  in  trifles,  like 
the  barren  turf  that  sends  forth  no  medicinable  herbs,  but  store  of 
mushrooms ;  and  they  give  a  demonstration  that  they  are  either  im- 
pertinent people,  or  else  of  a  querulous  nature ;  and  that  they  are 
ready  to  disturb  the  church,  if  they  could  find  occasion. 

LV.  Let  every  minister  in  his  charge,  as  much  as  he  can,  en- 
deavour to  destroy  all  popular  errors  and  evil  principles  tnken  up  by 
his  people,  or  others  with  whom  they  converse ;  especially  those  that 
directly  oppose  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  holy  life :  let  him 
endeavour  to  understand  in  what  true  and  useful  sense  Christ's  active 
obedience  is  imputed  to  us ;  let  him  make  his  people  fear  the  defer- 
ring of  their  repentance,  and  putting  it  off  to  their  death-bed;  let 
him  explicate  tne  nature  of  faith,  so  that  it  be  an  active  and  quickeu- 

^  [Eoclet.  zii  13.] 
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ing  priuciple  of  charity ;  let  him,  as  much  as  be  may,  take  from  them 
all  confidences  that  slacken  their  obedience  and  diligence;  let  him 
teach  them  to  impnte  all  their  sins  to  their  own  follies  and  evil 
choice,  and  so  baild  them  up  in  a  most  holy  faith  to  a  holy  life; 
ever  remembering  that  in  all  ages  it  hath  been  the  greatest  artifice  of 
Satan  to  hinder  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  destroying  those 
things  in  which  It  does  consist,  viz.,  peace  and  righteonsuesBy  holiness 
and  mortification. 

LYI.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  that  he  never  expound 
scriptores  in  public  contrary  to  the  known  sense  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  particularly  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  nor 
introduce  any  doctrine  against  any  of  the  four  first  general  councils^; 
for  tiiese,  as  they  are  measures  of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity ;  that  is, 
as  they  are  safe,  so  they  are  sufficient ;  and  besides  what  is  taught  by 
these,  no  matter  of  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

LYIL  Let  no  preacher  bring  before  the  people  in  his  sermons  or 
discourses,  the  arguments  of  great  and  dangerous  heresies,  though 
with  <a  purpose  to  confute  them ;  for  they  will  much  easier  retain  ti^e 
objection  tnan  understand  the  answer 

LYIII.  Let  not  the  preacher  make  an  article  of  faith  to  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  teach  it  with  plainness  and  simplicity,  and 
confirm  it  with  easv  arguments  and  plain  words  of  scripture,  but 
without  objection ;  let  them  be  taught  to  believe,  but  not  to  argue, 
iest  if  the  arguments  meet  with  a  scrupulous  person,  it  rather  shake 
the  foundation  by  curious  enquiry,  than  establish  it  by  arguments 
too  hard. 

LTX.  Let  the  preacher  be  careful  that  in  his  sermons  he  use  no 
lights  immodest,  or  ridiculous  expressions,  but  what  is  wise,  grave, 
useful,  and  for  edification ;  that  when  the  preacher  brings  truth  and 
gravity,  the  people  may  attend  with  fear  and  reverence. 

LX.  Let  no  preacher  envy  any  man  that  hath  a  greater  audience, 
or  more  fame  in  preaching,  than  himself;  let  him  not  detract  from 
him  or  lessen  his  reputation  directly  or  indirectly :  for  he  that  cannot 
be  even  with  his  brother  but  by  pulling  him  down,  is  but  a  dwarf 
still ;  and  no  man  is  the  better  for  making  his  brother  worse.  In  all 
things  desire  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced;  and  rejoice 
that  He  is  served,  whoever  be  the  minister ;  that  if  you  cannot  nave 
the  fame  of  a  great  preacher,  yet  you  may  have  the  reward  of  being  a 
good  man ;  but  it  is  hard  to  miss  both. 

LXL  Let  every  preacher  in  his  parish  take  care  to  explicate  to  the 
people  the  mysteries  of  the  great  festivals,  as  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity-sunday,  the  Annunciation  of  the 

•  [Sea  vol.  T.  p.  197.] 
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blessed  virgin  Maiy;  because  tbese  feasts  containing  in  tbem  tbo 
great  fandamentals  of  oar  faith^  will  with  most  advantage  convey 
the  mysteries  to  the  people^  and  fix  them  in  their  memories,  by  the 
solemnity  and  circumstances  of  the  day. 

LXIL  In  all  yonr  sermons  and  diaconrses  speak  nothing  of  Gbd 
but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious ;  and  impute  not  to  Him  such 
things^  the  consequents  of  wluch  a  wise  and  good  man  will  not  own : 
never  suppose  Him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  or  the  procurer  of  our 
damnation ;  for  '  God  cannot  be  tempted,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man ;'  *  God  is  true,  and  every  man  a  har  V 

LXni.  Let  no  preacher  compare  one  ordinance  with  another ;  as 
prayer  with  preaching,  to  the  dbparagement  of  either ;  but  use  both 
in  their  proper  seasons,  and  according  to  appointed  order 

LXIY.  Let  no  man  preach  for  the  praise  of  men ;  but  if  ^ou 
meet  it,  instantly  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  pray  against 
your  own  vanity;  and  by  an  express  act  of  acknowledgment  and 
adoration  return  the  praise  to  God.  Semember  that  Herod  was 
for  the  omission  of  this  smitten  by  an  angeP ;  and  do  thou  tremble, 
fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  God  be  otherwise  than  the  sentence 
of  the  people. 


y.  BULE8  ANB  ADVIOBS  GONOBUNING  CATECHISM. 

LXY.  Evert  minister  is  bound  upon  every  Lord^s  day  before 
evening  prayer  to  instruct  all  young  people  in  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments^ 
as  they  are  set  down  and  explicated  in  the  church  catechism. 

LXVI.  Let  a  bell  be  tolled  when  the  catechizing  is  to  begin,  that 
all  who  desire  it  may  be  present;  but  let  all  the  more  ignorant  and 
uninstructed  part  of  the  people,  whether  they  be  old  or  young,  be 
required  to  be  present :  that  no  person  in  your  parishes  be  ^orant 
in  the  foundations  of  religion;  ever  remembering  that  if  in  these 
things  tiiey  be  unskilful,  whatever  is  taught  besides,  is  like  a  house 
•  built  upon  the  sand. 

LXVIT.  Let  every  minister  teach  his  people  the  use,  practice, 
methods  and  benefits  of  meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Let  them* 
draw  out  for  them  helps  and  rules  for  their  assistance  in  it;  and 
furnish  them  with  materials,  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  the 
ever-blessed  Jesus,  the  greatness  of  God,  our  own  meanness,  the 
dreadful  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  infinite  event  of  the  two  last 
sentences  at  doomsday:  let  them  be  taught  to  consider  what  they 
have  been,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  shall  be;   and  above  all 

k  [S«e  Janet  i  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  4.]  ^  [Acts  zii.  23.] 
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things  what  are  the  issues  of  eternity;  glories  ne?»  to  oease»  painis 
never  to  be  ended. 

LXVin.  Let  every  minister  exhort  his  people  to  a  fireqnent  con- 
fession  of  their  sins^  and  a  declaration  of  the  state  of  their  souls ;  to 
a  conversation  with  their  minister  in  spiritual  things,  to  an  enquiry 
concerning  all  the  parts  of  their  duty :  for  by  preaching,  and  cate- 
chizing,  and  private  entercourse,  all  the  needs  of  souls  can  best  be 
served ;  but  by  preaching  alone  they  cannot. 

LXIX.  Let  the  people  be  exhorted  to  keep  £asting-da^,  and  the 
feasts  of  the  church,  according  to  their  respective  capacities;  so  it 
be  done  without  burden  to  them,  and  without  becoming  a  snare; 
that  is,  that  upon  the  account  of  religion  and  holy  desires  to  please 
God,  they  spend  some  time  in  religion,  besides  the  Lord's  day :  but 
be  very  cardful  that  the  Lord's  day  be  keot  religiously,  according  to 
the  severest  measures  of  the  church,  and  tne  conmianas  of  authority : 
ever  remembering  that  as  they  give  but  little  testimony  of  repentance 
and  mortification,  who  never  fast;  so  they  give  but  small  evidence  of 
their  joy  in  God  and  religion,  who  are  unwilling  solemnly  to  partake 
of  the  public  and  religious  joys  of  the  christian  church. 

LXX.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  exhorting  all  parents  and 
masters  to  send  their  children  and  servants  to  the  bishops  at  the 
visitation,  or  other  solemn  times  of  his  coming  to  them,  that  they 
may  be  confirmed :  and  let  him  also  take  care  that  all  young  persons 
may  by  understanding  the  principles  of  religion,  their  vow  of  baptism, 
the  excellency  of  christian  reli^on,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  it, 
and  of  living  according  to  it,  be  fitted  and  disposed,  and  accordingly 
by  them  presented  to  the  bishop,  that  he  may  pray  over  them,  and 
invocate  the  holy  Spirit,  and  minister  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation. 


VI.  KULBS  AND  ADVICSS  CONCEIININO  THB  VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

LXXI.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  in  visiting  all  the  sick 
and  a£9icted  persons  of  his  parish ;  ever  remembering,  that  as  the 
priest's  lips  are  to  preserve  knowledge,  so  it  is  his  duty  to  minister  a 
word  of  comfort  in  the  time  of  need.  « 

LXXII.  A  minister  must  not  stay  till  he  be  sent  for ;  but  of  his 
own  accord  and  care  to  go  to  them,  to  examine  them,  to  exhort  them 
to  perfect  their  repentance,  to  strengthen  their  faith,  to  encourage  their 

1  patience,  to  persuade  them  to  resignation,  to  the  renewing  of  their 
loly  vows,  to  the  love  of  God,  to  oe  reconciled  to  their  neighbours, 
to  make  restitution  and  amends,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  settle  their 
estate,  to  provide  for  their  charges,  to  do  acts  of  piety  and  charity, 
and  above  all  things,  that  they  take  care  they  do  not  sin  towards  the 
end  of  their  lives.    For  if  repentance  on  our  death-bed  seem  so  veiy 
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late  for  the  sins  of  our  life;  what  time  shall  be  left  to  repent  us  of 
the  sins  we  commit  on  our  death-bed  P 

LXXnL  When  yon  comfort  the  afiSicted^  endeavour  to  bring 
them  to  the  true  love  of  God;  for  he  that  serves  God  for  God's 
sake,  it  is  almost  impossible  he  should  be  oppressed  with  sorrow. 

LXXIV.  In  answering  the  cases  of  conscience  of  the  sick  or 
afflicted  people,  consider  not  who  asks,  but  what  he  asks;  and  con- 
sult in  your  answers  more  with  the  estate  of  his  soul,  than  the 
conveniency  of  his  estate;  for  no  flattery  is  so  fatal  as  that  of  the 
physician  or  the  divine. 

LXXV.  If  the  sick  person  enquires  concerning  the  final  estate  of 
his  soul,  he  is  to  be  reproved  rather  than  answered ;  only  he  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  finish  his  duty,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in  that 
season,  to  pray  for  pardon  and  acceptance;  but  you  have  nothing  to 
do  to  meddle  with  passing  final  sentences;  neither  cast  him  down  in 
despair,  nor  raise  hun  up  to  vain  and  unreasonable  confidences.  But 
take  care  that  he  be  not  carelessly  dismissed. 

LXXYI.  In  order  to  these  and  many  other  good  purposes,  every 
minister  ought  frequently  to  converse  with  his  parishioners;  to  go  to 
their  houses,  but  always  publicly,  with  witness,  and  with  prudence, 
lest  what  is  charitably  intended  be  scandalously  reported :  and  in  all 
your  conversation  be  sure  to  give  good  example,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions to  give  good  counsel 


VII.  OF  MINISfBRING  THE  SAORAICBMTS,  PXJBLIO  PBATSES,  AND 
OTHBB  DUTIBS  OP  HINISTISS. 

LXXVII.  EvsRT  minister  is  obliged  publicly  or  privately  to  read 
the  common  prayers  eveiy  day  in  the  week,  at  morning  and  evening ; 
and  in  great  towns  and  populous  places  conveniently  inhabited,  it 
must  be  read  in  churches,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  may  never  cease. 

LXXVIII.  The  minister  is  to  instruct  the  people  that  the  baptism 
of  their  children  ought  not  to  be  ordinarily  deferred  longer  than  till 
the  next  Sunday  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  lest  importune  and  un- 
necessary delay  occasion  that  the  child  die  before  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Goa  and  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  before  it  be  born 
again,  admitted  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  reckoned  in  the 
account  of  the  second  Adam. 

LXXIX.  Let  everv  minister  exhort  and  press  the  people  to  a 
devout  and  periodical  communion,  at  the  least  three  times  in  the 
year,  at  the  great  festivals :  but  the  devouter  sort,  and  they  who  have 
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leisure,  are  to  be  invited  to  a  frequent  communion :  and  let  it  be 
given  and  received  with  great  reverence. 

LXXX.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  well  skilled  and  studied  in 
saying  his  office,  in  the  rubrics^  the  canons,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies  of  the  church,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  readily,  disoreetlyj 
gravely,  and  by  the  public  measures  of  the  laws.  To  which  alsQ  it 
is  very  useful  that  it  be  added,  that  every  minister  study  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  church,  especiallv  the  penitentials  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches :  let  him  read  good  books,  such  as  are  approved 
by  public  authority;  such  which  are  useful,  wise  and  holy;  not  the 
scribblings  of  unlearned  parties,  but  of  men  learned,  pious,  obedient^ 
and  disinterested;  and  amongst  these,  such  especially  which  describe 
duty  and  good  life,  which  minister  to  faith  and  charity,  to  piety  and 
devotion ;  cases  of  conscience,  and  solid  expositions  of  scripture ; 
concerning  which  learned  and  wise  persons  are  to  be  consulted. 

LXXXI.  Let  not  a  curate  of  souls  trouble  himself  with  any 
studies  but  such  which  concern  his  own  or  his  people's  duty;  such 
as  may  enable  him  to  speak  well,  and  to  do  well;  but  to  meddle 
not  with  controversies,  but  such  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
convince  the  gaiusayers  in  things  that  concern  public  peace  and  a 
good  life. 

LXXXII.  Be  careful  in  all  the  public  administrations  of  your 
parish  that  the  poor  be  provided  for.  Think  it  no  shame  to  beg 
for  Christ's  poor  members ;  stir  up  the  people  to  liberal  alms  by 
your  word  and  your  example.  Let  a  collection  be  made  eveiy  Lord's 
day,  and  upon  all  solemn  meetings,  and  at  every  communion ;  and 
let  the  collection  be  wisely  and  piously  administered :  ever  remem- 
bering, that  at  the  day  of  judgment  nothing  shall  publicly  be  pro- 
claimed, but  the  reward  of  alms  and  mercy. 

LXXXm.  Let  every  minister  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  treasure  of 
comforts  and  advices,  to  bring  forth  for  every  man's  need  in  the  day 
of  his  trouble;  let  him  study  and  heap  together  instruments  ana 
advices  for  the  promoting  of  every  virtue,  and  remedies  and  argu- 
ments against  every  vice ;  let  him  teach  his  people  to  make  acts  of 
virtue  not  only  by  external  exercise,  but  also  in  the  way  of  prayer 
and  internal  meditation. 

In  these  and  all  things  else  that  concern  the  minister's  duty,  if 
there  be  difficulty,  you  are  to  repair  to  your  bishop  for  foitker 
advice,  assistance  and  information. 


SEEMON. 

THE  GATE  TO  HEAVEN  A  STRAIT  GATE*. 


LuKB  ziii.  23,  24. 

Tien  said  one  unto  Him,  Lord,  are  tAere/eia  thai  sAall  be  saved  f 
And  He  said  unto  them, 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  vnU 
seek  to  enter  in,  hut  shall  not  he  able. 

Thb  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  perpetual  contention  for  mastery,  a 
continnal  strife.  Indeed  we  nsoallj  strive  too  much,  and  that  for 
trifles  and  rewards  inconsiderable ;  nay,  we  strive  for  things  that  rain 

and  obedience  inherit  the  promiees,  the 
author  hath  added  ano&er  eerioua  and 
weighty  discourse,  to  shew  us  that  <  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  unto  life.' 

Though  Christ's  precepts  are  plain 
and  easy  to  a  sincere  heart,  that  truly 
loves  Him ;  yet  His  promises  are  not  to 
be  obtained  but  by  a  universal  endeavour, 
in  a  unifDrm  obedience  to  all  His  com- 
mands. 

In  a  word,  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  this 
should  invite  us  to  tale  His  yoke  upon 
us:  the  way  is  nanow  that  leadeth  unto 
life,  this  should  provoke  us  with  care 
and  circumspection  to  walk  in  it :  the 
reward  is  certain  and  infinite,  this  should 
encourage  us  with  greatest  diligence^ 
that  we  may  at  last  obtain  the  promise. 

This  we  doubt  not  was  the  design  of 
the  author  in  preaching  these  sermons; 
and  we  do  assure  thee  no  less  in  printing 
of  them :  wbi9V^that  they  may  conduce 
to  so  happy  and  blessed  an  end,  is  the 
hearty  desire,  and  shall  be  the  sincere 
piaye»  of  thy  fHend« 

to  serve  thee." 

The  two  sermons  thus  introduced  to 
the  world  were  no  doubt  Arom  Taylor's 
pen,  written  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  one  he  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
*  Life  of  Christ,'  as  part  of  the '  Discourse 
of  the  excellency,'  &c. '  of  christian  re- 
ligion.' And  from  the  other  he  introduced 
many  sentences  into  the  '  Considerations 
upon  the  Circumcision,'  in  the  same  work. 
Tlie  Utter  sermon  ia  here  giyen  entiie.] 


*  [This  sermon  is  found  in  a  small 
Tolume,  12mo.  London,  1675,  bearing 
Taylor's  portrait  for  ita  frontiapice,  and 
a  title-page  as  follows  : — 

«  Christ's  Yoke  an  Easy  Toke^ 

and  yet  the 

Gate  to  Heaven  a  Strait  Oate; 

in  two  excellent  Sermons 

w^  wcnrthy  the  serious  perusal  of 

the  strictest  professors. 

By  a  learned  and  reverend  divme. 

Heb.  XL  4. 

Who  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Then  fidlows  a  short  preiace» 
"  To  the  reader. 

Reader,— .These  sermons  need  no  epi- 
stle of  commendation  before  them ;  the 
works  of  this  reverend  author  already 
extant,  praise  him  in  the  gates :  by  means 
of  a  person  of  honour  yet  living,  they  are 
now  oome  into  the  press  for  public  use 
and  benefit  For  the  subject  matter  of 
these  excellent  sermons,  it  is  of  all  other 
the  most  necessary,  to  make  the  way  of 
Christ  pleasant  to  us,  and  to  assure  us  of 
a  blessed  and  glorious  reward  at  the  end  i 
both  which  are  handled  by  a  workmaA 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed*  What 
ean  more  endear  a  Christian  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  than  to  find  His  very 
yoke  made  eainr,  none  of  His  commands 
grievous,  but  His  ways,  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  His  paths  peace;  besides 
the  great  and  everlasting  reward  to  all 
them  that  walk  in  them  t  And  to  quicken 
our  diligence,  that  we  be  not  slothful, 
but  foUowen  of  them  who  through  faith 
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ns ;  whereas  if  we  would  '  strive  lawfully/  that  is,  for  that  crown  that 
is  laid  up  for  us,  and  'run  that  race  which  is  set  before  us/  our 
strivings  would  be  as  good  as  peace  and  rest;  for  they  would  bring 
us  'peace  at  the  last/  victory  and  peace,  security  and  eternity,  joy 
and  infinite  satisfactions ;  and  these  are  thii^  worth  striving  for. 

But  here  plainly  is  our  duty ; 

1)  We  must  'strive  to  enter/  and  this  duty  enforced  by  a  double 
argument:  2)  first  from  the  order  of  the  end,  and  nature  of  the 
thing;  'the  gate  is  strait/  and  therefore  we  must  strive :  8)  secondly, 
from  the  caution  and  example  of  them  that  have  fallen  short  for 
want  of  due  striving ;  manv  '  sought,'  and  fain  would  have  entered^ 
but  for  want  of  '  striving'  tney  were  '  not  able.^ 


.» 


I.  And  first  of  the  duty  itself,  Qmlendite  intrare, '  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate/ 

a)  And  here  I  consider,  that  besides  the  extension  of  our  duty, 
there  being  more  duties  required  of  us  than  of  any  sort  of  men  before 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (the  Jews  themselves,  who  reckon  that 
Moses  gave  to  them  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts^  having  re- 
ceived no  precept  at  all  concerning  prayer,  faith,  or  repentance)  besides 
this  I  say,  I  consider,  that  not  only  in  respect  of  the  extension,  but 
by  reason  of  the  int<ension  of  our  duty,  and  the  degrees  of  holiness 
that  the  holy  laws  of  Christianity  require  of  us,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  strive  with  great  earnestness.  Qtf»  enim  mnctitatem  aancte  cuS" 
todiuntf  judicaSuntur  sancH,  saith  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  cap.  vi. 
V.  10.  A  man  may  do  holy  things  unholily.  There  are  some  that 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  there  are  many  that  get  proselytes  for 
gain;  there  are  some  that  are  zealous  to  get  disciples,  that  they  may 
glory  in  their  flesh,  as  some  false  apostles  did  to  the  Ghdatians; 
there  is  some  zeal  in  an  evil  matter,  and  many  times,  when  a  man 
hath  done  ^ood  actions,  he  is  the  farther  off  from  the  gates  of 
heaven,  not  because  he  d^d  the  good  actions,  but  because  he  wanted 
those  formalities  and  circumstances,  those  manners  and  degrees, 
those  principles  and  ends,  which  make  good  actions  in  themselves  be 
good  in  us,  which  crown  the  actions  ana  make  us  to  be  accepted. 

It  was  well  done  in  the  pharisees  to  pray  often,  and  to  fast  twice 
in  the  week,  and  to  give  alms;  and  yet  these  very  good  actions  were 
so  far  from  being  commended,  that  they  became  the  object  of  His 
anger,  and  the  matter  of  reproof,  and  it  was  because  they  did  it  with 
a  design  to  be  accounted  holy.  Indeed  they  blew  a  trumpet,  but  that 
was  to  call  the  poor  together,  that  was  the  external  end.  But  there 
was  a  little  ivy  crept  up  on  this  goodly  oak,  till  it  sucked  its  heart 
out ;  they  themselves  would  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  spoiled  all ; 
their  actions  went  no  further  than  the  end  which  they  propounded  to 

*  [Petr.  Oalat  xl  8.— CC  voL  ix.  p.  496.] 
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themselves.  For  that  which  men  make  their  principal  end,  that 
God  will  suffer  shall  be  their  end :  if  they  seek  the  praise  of  men^ 
that  being  their  purpose,  that  shall  be  their  reward ;  but  if  they  aim 
at  the  pleasure  ot  God,  and  the  rewards  of  heaven,  thither  will  Qod's 
mercy  and  their  own  good  deeds  bear  them. 

A  little  leaven  it  is  that  sours  the  whole  lump.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  our  blessed  Saviour  should  have  found  fault  with  the 
Pharisees  for  giving  God  thanks  for  His  graces,  or  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  their  justness  and  religion,  that  they 
would  give  tithe  even  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin-seeds;  or  have 
reproved  Judas  for  having  care  of  the  poor,  or  discountenanced  the 
Jews  for  accusing  the  woman  taken  in  adultery;  or  have  been  dis- 
contented at  the  doctors  of  the  law  for  beine  strict  and  severe  ex- 
actors of  the  law  of  God  at  the  people's  hands,  or  checked  them  for 
observing  the  innocent  customs  of  their  nation,  and  tradition  of  their 
forefathers.  Since  all  these  acts  were  pious,  or  just,  or  charitable,  or 
religious,  or  prosecutions  of  some  part  or  other  of  their  duty.  The 
several  reasons  of  these  reprehensions  our  blessed  Saviour  subjoins  at 
the  end  of  every  of  them  respectively.  They  wanted  a  circumstance, 
or  a  good  manner,  their  actions  were  better  than  their  intentions,  and 
sometimes  their  malice  was  greatest  in  their  very  acts  of  charity. 
And  when  they  gave  God  thanks,  they  did  despite  to  their  brother^ 
something  or  other  did  envenom  the  face  of  these  acts  of  piety; 
their  heut  was  not  upright,  or  their  religion  was  imperfect;  their 
piety  wanted  some  integral  part,  or  had  an  evil  eye.  A  word,  a 
thought,  a  secret  purpose,  a  less  holy  intention,  any  indirect  circum- 
stance, or  obliquity  in  an  accident,  makes  our  pietv  become  impious, 
and  deprives  us  of  our  reward.  Here  therefore  we  nad  need  to  watch, 
to  strive,  to  pray,  to  contend,  and  to  do  all  diligence  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  synanymcfs  of  care  and  industry. 

/9)  Secondly}  we  had  need  to  strive,  because  though  virtues  be 
nice  and  curious,  yet  vitia  sunt  in  facUi  et  propinquo.  Sin  *  lies 
at  the  door,'  and  is  thrust  upon  us  bv  the  violence  of  adversaries, 
or  by  the  subtilty  and  insinuation  of  its  own  nature,  which  we  are 
to  understand  to  the  following  sense.  For  when  we  are  bom  of 
christian  parents,  we  are  bom  in  jpuris  ncUwralihus,  we  have  at  first 
no  more  promptness<^  to  commit  some  sort  of  sins,  than  to  commit 
some  good  acts.  We  are  as  apt  to  leam  to  love  God  as  to  love  our 
parents,  if  we  be  taught  it.  For  though  original  sin  hath  lost  to 
us  all  those  supernatural  assistances  which  were  at  first  put  into  our 
nature  per  modum  gratia,  yet  it  is  but  by  accident  that  we  are 
more  prone  to  sin  than  we  are  to  virtue.  For  after  this  it  happened 
that  God  giving  us  laws,  made  His  restraints  and  prohibitions  in 
materia  voluptatis  seneualis,  He  by  His  laws  hath  enjoined  us  to  deny 

*  [The  reader  will  perhaps  here  de-  ginal  Sin.  Cf.  toL  yii.  p.  248  iqq. ;  luid 
tect  Taylor**  peculiar  dootrine  of  On-     p.  c;wiu.  below.] 
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onr  natoffal  appetites  in  many  things.  Now  this  being  become'  the 
matter  of  divine  laws^  that  we  should  in  many  parts  and  degrees 
abstain  from  what  jdeases  onr  sense,  by  this  supervening  aoeident  it 
happens  that  we  are  very  hardly  weaned  from  sin,  but  most  easily 
tempted  to  a  vice;  our  natmre  is  not  contrary  to  virtue,  but  the 
instances  of  some  virtues  aie  made  to  oome  cross  our  nature. 

But  in  things  intellectual  and  immatmal,  we  are  indeed  indifferent 
to  virtue  and  vice ;  I  say,  where  neither  one  nor  the  other  satisfies 
the  sensual  part.  In  the  old  law,  when  it  was  a  dnty  to  swear  by  the 
Ood  of  Israel  in  common  causes,  men  were  indifferent  to  that,  and  to 
swear  by  the  qoeen  of  heaven;  they  had  no  more  natural  inclination 
to  the  one,  than  to  the  other,  except  where  something  sensual  be* 
caroe  the  argument  to  determine  them.  And  in  sensual  tfaii^,  if 
God  had  commanded  polygamy  or  promiscuous  concubinate,  and  in* 
different  unlimited  lust,  men  had  been  more  apt  to  obey  that  com- 
mandment than  to  disobey  it.  Bat  then  the  restraint  lying  upon  our 
natural  appetites,  and  we  being  b^  ill  education  determinea  upon, 
and  almost  engaged  to  vicious  actions,  we  suffer  under  the  incon- 
veniences of  idle  education,  and  in  the  mean  time  rail  upon  Adam 
and  original  sin.  It  is  indifferent  to  us  to  love  our  fathers  and  to 
love  strangers.  And  if  from  our  in&ncy  we  be  told  concerning  a 
stranger  that  he  is  our  father ;  we  frame  our  affections  to  nature, 
and  our  nature  to  custom  and  education,  and  are  as  apt  to  Ioyc  him 
who  is  not,  and  yet  is  said  to  be,  as  him  who  is  said  not  to  be,  and 
yet  indeed  is  our  natural  father. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  we  may  consider  how 
sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education,  so  tacitly  and  uudiscemibly, 
that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it ;  and  yet  so  effectually  and  preva- 
lently, that  we  guess  it  to  be  our  very  nature,  and  charge  it  upon 
Adam,  when  every  one  of  us  is  the  Adam,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the 
parent  of  our  own  iniquities. — ^We  are  taught  to  be  revengeful  even 
in  our  cradles,  and  taught  to  strike  our  neighbours  as  a  means  to 
still  our  frowarduess,  and  satisfy  our  wranglings.  Our  nurses  teach 
us  to  know  the  greatness  of  our  birth,  or  the  riches  of  our  inherit- 
ance, or  they  learn  us  to  be  proud,  or  to  be  impatient,  before  we 
learn  to  know  God,  or  to  say  our  prayers. — After  we  are  grown  up 
to  more  years,  we  have  tutors  of  impiety,  that  are  stronger  to  per- 
suade, and  more  diligeut  to  insinuate,  and  we  are  more  receptive  of 
every  vicious  impression.  And  not  to  reckon  all  the  inconveniences 
of  evil  company,  indulgence  of  parents,  public  and  authorized  customs 
of  »m,  and  all  the  miscluefs  and  dangers  of  public  society  and  priyate 
retirements,  when  we  have  learned  to  discern  good  from  evil,  and 
when  we  are  prompted  to  do  a  good,  or  engaged  to  it  by  some  happy 
circumstance  or  occasion,  our  good  is  so  seldom  and  so  little,  and 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  spoiling  it,  that  there  are  not  more  ways 
to  make  an  army  miscarry  in  a  battle,  than  there  are  to  make  us 
perish  even  in  our  good  actions.  Every  enemy  that  is  without,  eveiy 
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weakness  and  imperfection  we  have  within;  every  temptation^  every 
vicious  circumstance^  every  action  of  our  life  mingled  with  interest 
and  design^  is  as  a  particular  argument  to  engage  our  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  this  duty  ut  coniendamua  acriter,  Hhat  we  strive'  and 
make  it  our  business  to  *  enter  into  the  strait  gate.'  For  since  the 
writers  of  moral  institutions  and  cases  of  conscience  have  made  no 
such  abbreviatures  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian^  but  that  I  think  there 
are  amongst  them  all  without  hyperbole  five  thousand  cases  of  con- 
science^ besides  the  ordinary  pUon  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  there  may 
be  five  thousand  times  five  thousand  ^  and  the  wit  of  man  can  no 
more  comprise  all  cases  which  are  or  may  be  within  their  books,  than 
they  can  at  once  describe  an  infinity,  or  set  down  the  biggest  num- 
ber that  can  be ;  it  will  follow  that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  all  the  striving  we  can  use  will  be  little  enough  towards 
the  doing  of  our  duty. 

And  now  if  you  enquire 

a)  "What  is  meant  by  striving  in  this  place?  and  what  is  the  full 
intention  of  this  precept  P 

I  answer;  it  is  an  infinite  or  indefinite  term,  and  signifies  no  de- 
terminate degree  of  labour  and  endeavour,  but  even  as  much  as  we 
can,  supposing  our  weaknesses,  our  hindrances  and  avocations;  that 
is,  to  make  it  the  business  of  our  Uves,  the  care  of  our  thoughts,  our 
study  and  the  greatest  employment  of  the  whole  man,  to  serve  God. 
Holy  scripture  gives  us  general  notions  and  comprehensions  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  that  may  be  excellent  guides  to  us  in  this  par- 
ticular. "  Let  us  lay  aside  eveiy  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us."  "  For  he  that  contendeth  for  mastery  is  temperate 
in  au  things,''  saith  S.  Faul^  There  is  first  an  obligation  of  all  sin 
whatsoever,  every  weight,  every  sin,  every  hindrance ;  abstaining  from 
all  things  whatsoever  that  are  impediments.  And  we  do  not  strive 
to  do  tnis,  unless  we  use  all  the  means  we  can  to  learn  what  is  our 
duty,  and  what  infinite  variety  of  sins  there  are  that  so  easily  beset  us. 
And  let  me  desire  you  to  observe  one  thing;  make  a  trial  in  any  one 
sin  that  is  or  hath  been  most  pleasing  to  any  of  you,  and  according 
to  your  duty  set  upon  its  mortification  heartily  and  throughly,  and 
try  whether  it  will  not  be  a  hard  strife  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  a 
great  contention  to  kill  that  one  crime ;  I  mean  in  the  midst  of  your 
temptations  to  it,  and  opportunities  of  acting  it;  and  by  this  you 
may  make  a  short  conjecture  at  the  greatness  of  this  duty.  And 
this  is  but  the  one  half;  for  the  extirpation  of  vices  is  not  always  the 
introduction  of  virtues.  For  there  are  some  men  that  have  ceased 
from  an  act  of  sin,  that  still  retain  the  afijection,  and  there  are  others 
who  have  quitted  their  affection  to  sin,  who  yet  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  difficulty  and  pains  of  acquiring  virtues.  '  I  thank  God  I  am  no 
extortioner,  no  adulterer,  not  as  this  publican,'  saith  the  pharisee  'j 

'  [So  p.  21  aboTc]         •  [HeK  xii  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25.]         '  [Luke  xviii.  11.] 
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80  tax  many  go,  and  tlien  they  think  themsdves  fairly  assoiled,  who  are 
only  like  misguided  travellers,  that  upon  discovery  of  their  error  cease 
to  wander  further,  but  are  not  yet  returned,  nor  have  made  any  pro- 
gress in  the  true  way.  Some  men  cease  to  oppress  their  neighbours, 
and  will  do  so  no  more ;  but  they  think  not  of  making  restitution 
of  what  wrongs  have  been  done  oy  them  long  since.  Some  men 
will  leave  off  from  drunkenness;  but  they  think  not  of  fasting,  and 
enduring  hunger  and  thirst  and  pains  to  punish  their  past  intem- 
perance. There  is  a  further  striving,  or  we  shall  not  enter  into  the 
narrow  gate.  S.  Peter'  gives  an  excellent  account  of  it;  '*  Having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust  -/*  that's  one 
half:  but  he  adds,  ''And  besides  this,  giving  du  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance, 
to  temperance  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godUness  brotherly 
kindness,  to  brotherly  kindness  charity :"  "  these  things"  must "  be  in 
you  and  abound,^'  saith  S.Peter ;  and  therefore,  as  himself  prefaces,  you 
had  need  give  all  diligence,  and  strive  earnestly  to  all  these  purposes. 
In  the  mean  time  I  pray  remember,  that  this  is  not  to  strive,  when 
we  only  do  perform  those  offices  of  reUgion  which  custom  or  the  laws 
of  a  church  enjoin  us  to :  nor  this,  when  our  religion  is  cheap  and 
easy,  when  we  use  arts  to  satisfy  our  conscience,  and  heap  up  teachers 
of  our  own  to  that  purpose,  that  by  a  stratagem  they  ana  we  may 
bend  the  duty  to  our  conscience,  not  measure  our  conscience  by  our 
duty ;  when  we  call  security  a  just  peace,  want  of  understanding  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  quietness,  the  not  committing  of  deformed  and 
scandalous  sins  a  pious  life;  this  is  far  from  smving,  here  is  no 
striving  in  this,  but  how  to  cozen  and  abuse  ourselves.  If  the  affairs 
of  the  world  (I  do  not  say)  take  up  not  onlv  most  of  our  time,  but 
most  of  our  affections ;  if  the  returns  of  sin  be  frequent,  and  if  reli- 
gion be  seldom  and  unpleasant;  if  any  vice  hath  got  possession  of 
us,  or  that  we  have  not  got  possession  of  all  those  virtues  we  have 
use  of,  we  have  not  striven  lawfully.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  S.  Paul 
did  strive,  that  thence  we  also  may  have  a  fair  pattern  and  president^ 
to  imitate?  2  Cor.  vi.,  you  have  his  course  of  life  largely  described; 
"  Giving  no  offence  in  anv  thing,  but  approving  ourselves  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  labours,  in  watcnings,  in  fastings,  by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  Goa,  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness,  and  by  an  evenness  of  temper  in  the  midst 
of  an  uneven,  unquiet,  and  contradictory  condition ;"  this  was  his 
course  of  life,  thus  did  he  labour,  mortifying  his  soul,  heightening  his 
devotion,  bringing  his  body  under,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
gospel,  lest  by  any  means  he  had  run,  or  should  run,  in  vain. 

I  speak  not  these  things  to  discourage  you,  but  to  provoke  you  to 
good  works  and  a  holy  life.    For  if  you  ask, 

»  [2  Pet  1 4.]  "  [sic  ed.] 
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P)  Who  does  aU  this,  or  indeed  who  is  able  ? 

I  answer,  it  is  no  good  argament  of  an  affection  to  God,  when 
we  make  such  scrupuloos  questions  concerning  His  injunctions :  he 
that  loves  Ood  does  all  this ;  love  is  the  fulfilhng  of  the  command- 
ments: 'Love«hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,^  thinketh 
nothing  impossible ;  attempteth  those  things  as  most  easy  which  to 
natural  reason  seem  impossible. 

For  consider,  that  as  without  God's  grace  we  can  do  nothing;  so 
by  His  grace  strengthening  us  we  can  do  any  thing.  Faith  works 
miracles,  and  charity  does  more.  'Through  Christ  that  strengthens 
me  I  can  do  all  things,'  saith  S.  Paul,  and  '  Christ's  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  me,'  sufficient  to  all  God's  purposes,  and  to  aU  mine.  For 
it  is  not  commanded  to  us  to  remove  mountains  from  their  places, 
which  we  never  placed  there ;  but  to  remove  our  sins,  which  we  our- 
selves have  made.  We  are  not  commanded  to  do  things  which  are 
not  in  our  power,  but  such  things  which  God  enables  us  to,  and  to 
which  we  aisable  ourselves  by  cowardice  and  intimidating  our  own 
spirits,  by  despairing  of  God's  grace,  by  refusing  to  labour,  by 
deferring  our  endeavours  till  the  weight  of  our  sin  grows  great, 
and  our  strength  grows  less;  till  our  miquities  are  many,  and  our 
days  are  few;  and  then  indeed  we  have  some  reason  to  say  we  can- 
not strive  in  such  measure  as  the  greatness  of  these  duties  does 
require. 

And  yet  remember  'tis  but  striving,  that  is,  doing  the  utmost  of 
our  endeavour.  The  best  man  in  the  world  can  do  no  more  than  use 
all  his  endeavour,  and  he  that  is  weakest  can  do  so  much,  that  is,  he 
can  do  his  endeavour :  and  although  a  boy  cannot  strike  so  great  a 
stroke  as  a  strong  man,  yet  he  can  put  forth  all  his  strength;  and 
the  just  and  merciful  lawgiver  never  requires  more  of  us  than  dl  we 
have  upon  the  stock  of  nature,  and  all  He  hath  given  us  in  the  banks 
of  grace.  So  that  the  duty  we  are  here  engaged  upon,  is  but  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  do  our  best,  and  all  we  can ;  and  every  man 
can  do  that :  but  because  they  will  not,  because  men  have  habitual 
aversations  from  the  practices  of  a  holy  life,  because  to  do  actions  of 
severe  religion  and  strict  piety  is  troublesome  to  their  affections, 
because  contrariant  to  their  wills,  therefore  it  is  they  call  it  hard  and 
impossible ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  but  their 
own  disaffections,  that  have  heightened  the  difficulty  to  a  seeming 
impossibility. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  part  of  the  text,  the  duty 
itself,  with  its  manner  of  performance:  we  must  'strive  to  enter 
into  the  narrow  gate  of  life,  and  blissful  immortality. 

n.  And  that  leads  to  the  second  part,  or  the  first  argument  to 
engage  our  endeavours  and  earnest  strivings;  because  the  passage  is 
hard  and  difficult,  and  not  to  be  acquirdi  by  men  that  love  their 
ease,  but  by  those  that  with  christian  fortitude  encounter  all  difficul- 
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ties  and  oppositions.    Porta  eit  angufta^  Hhe  gate  is  narrow/  there- 
fore strive. 

And  firsts  I  consider  that  virtaes  and  vices  many  of  them  are  so 
very  like^  that  it  is  very  often  extremely  dif&cult  to  distinguish  them 
exactly,  and  pursue  the  virtue  curiously.  Virtue  lies  between  two 
vices,  not  as  a  mediocrity,  but  as  a  thing  assaulted  by  two  enemies ; 
for  one  virtue  two  vices,  and  each  of  the  extremes  hath  something  of 
the  virtue  in  it.  A  prodigal  hath  the  open-handedness  of  a  Uberal 
person,  and  a  covetous  person  is  as  wary  as  he  that  spends  nothing 
in  vain,  and  both  these  would  think  themselves  uncivilly  dealt  withal, 
if  the  freeness  of  the  one,  or  the  restraint  of  the  other,  should  be 
called  vicious.  And  there  are  some  precepts  which  some  will  think 
they  have  reason  to  say  they  have  strictly  observed,  when  they  have 
been  most  notorious  prevaricators  of  it.   ror  may  not  a  vain-glorious 

Eerson,  that  gives  alms  out  of  the  promptness  of  his  spirit,  think  he 
ath  done  his  alms  well,  although  he  hath  done  them  publicly;  it 
being  a  divine  precept,  Hhat  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
other  men  seeing  our  good  works,  might  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.' 
And  if  this  be  a  precept,  possibly  also  some  who  transgress  this  pre- 
cept may  think  themselves  safe  on  the  surer  side  of  humility.  And 
truly  that  we  may  see  how  dangerous  our  condition  is,  and  yet  how 
safe  our  imaginations  are,  I  think  no  man  will  doubt  but  all  God's 
commandments  have  been  broken,  and  this  of  Luceat  lux  vestra, 
'  let  your  light  shine,'  amongst  the  rest ;  and  yet  I  never  read  or 
heard  any  man,  in  the  greatest  and  largest  of  nis  confessions,  ever 
acknowledge  that  crime,  that  he  had  not  done  his  good  deeds  pub- 
licly. But  between  the  duty  of  publication  of  good  deeds,  and  the 
duty  of  humility,  the  way  is  so  narrow,  that  it  is  hard  to  hit  it  right ; 
and  when,  and  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  circumstances 
to  do  either,  is  the  work  of  great  understanding  and  much  obser- 
vation, 

I  consider  yet  further,  many  times  a  virtue  and  a  vice  differ  but  in 
one  degree.  For  there  is  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  if  any  man  adds 
but  one  degree  of  severity  more,  it  degenerates  into  cruelty ;  and  a 
little  more  than  mercy  is  remissness ;  and  want  of  discipline  intro- 
duces licentiousness,  and  becomes  unmerciful  as  to  the  public,  and 
unjust  as  to  the  particular.  Now  this  consideration  is  heightened,  if 
we  observe  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  not  in  indivmdili,  but  there 
is  a  latitude  for  either,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  any  certain 
rules  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  to  be  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persons,  and  other  accidental  circumstances. 

Virtue  and  vice  dwell  too  near  together,  unless  they  were  better 
friends.  All  the  learning  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  humiliation  of  Ahab  and  Manasses,  nor  between  the  zeal 
of  Jehu  and  Josiah,  nor  between  Joshua's  and  David's  numbering 
the  people;  and  yet  Ahab  was  but  an  imperfect  penitent,  Jehu  was 
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a  fonons  zealot,  and  David  sinned  grievonsly ;  \rhereas  Manasses  was 
truly  contrite^  and  Josiah  was  a  zealoas  reformer,  and  Joshua  in  the 
same  action  was  a  wise  and  provident  captain.  Abraham  was  called 
the  friend  of  God  for  offering  Isaac  at  God's  command ;  now  God 
commanded  mm  to  perfcMrm  their  vows^  and  yet  Jephthah  for  offering 
up  his  daughter  hath  left  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  a  temerarious 
and  inconsiderate  person.  There  is  a  right  hand  and  a  left  in  the 
paths  of  our  life^  and  if  we  decline  to  either  we  are  undone.  And 
therefore  pious  and  holy  persons  are  called  upright  men^  and  the  pre- 
cept in  scripture  is  frequently  ingeminated^  ^  to  walk  in  idl  Gt>d's  com- 
BkandmeBts  with  an  upright  heart.'  For  on  the  right  hand  of  man  is 
ruin^  and  on  the  left  is  destruction ;  and  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
sins,  tbere^is  no  other  variety  of  conditions^  but  either  to  perish  or  to 
be  undone. 

For  every  one  vice  kills  the  soul,  but  every  virtue  does  not  make 
alive.  Adultery  condemns  a  man  to  the  lowest  misery,  but  chastity 
alone  does  not  keep  our  souls  from  death.  Because  we  are  forbidden 
to  oommit  any  sin;  every  crime  lies  under  a  prohibition,  and  the 
Bame  laws  of  God  command  us  to  pursue  all  virtues,  and  enjoin  the 
integrity  of  a  holy  life.  Kow  as  he  that  commits  one  sin,  or  enter- 
tains a  single  vice,  breaks  the  commandment,  which  enjoins  him  to 
forsake  all  sin ;  so  he  observes  not  the  precept  of  God  concerning 
virtues,  that  does  not  acquire  and  entertain  all,  universally  all.  A 
man  is  spotted  although  he  have  but  one  stain ;  but  he  is  not  clean, 
unless  he  be  all  clean.  A  cup  is  broken^,  if  only  the  top  be  broken, 
but  is  not  entire  unless  every  part  ol  it  be  inviolate.  One  disease 
can  make  a  whole  man  sick,  but  the  taking  away  one  disease  will 
not  make  all  men  well ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  ways  to  wander  in, 
bat  one  only  way  to  life  and  immortality.  So  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  urge  the  varidiy  of  temptations,  the  subtilty  of  sin,  the  watchful- 
ness and  malice  of  the  devil,  the  infirmities  of  our  spirits,  the  igno- 
rance of  our  understandings,  the  obliquity  of  our  will,  the  mutiny 
and  disorder  of  our  affections,  the  inconstancy  of  our  good  purposes, 
the  unstablenesB  of  our  resolutions,  the  pleasingness  of  sensual  ob- 
jects, the  variety  of  evil  occasions,  the  peipetual  readiness  of  oppor- 
tunities for  evu,  our  unwillingness  to  good,  so  great,  that  we  are 
loth  to  beg  blessings  and  benefits  of  God  almighty).  These,  and 
thousands  more,  are  but  the  particular  instances  of  this  first  argu- 
ment to  engage  our  striving.  For  the  gate  that  is  strait  enoagh  in 
its  own  afaSbraot  consideration,  is  made  ten  thousand  times  straiter 
by  the  supervening  enmities  of  the  devil,  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  the  solicitations  and  impudent  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  imperfections  and  great  weaknesses  of  mortality. 

ni.  I  now  come  to  the  last  notandum  of  the  text,  or  the  second 

«  [See  Index,  *  Cup.']  ,  ^  [See  toI.  HL  p.  175. 
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argament  to  enforce  our  striving,  the  caution  and  example  of  sucli 
persons,  who  have  fallen  short  of  entering,  for  want  of  due  striving; 
*'  For  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able/' 

''Many  shall  seek/'  The  five  foolish  virffins  sought;  and  they 
who  shall  tell  Christ  that  they  did  miracles  in  £Qs  name,  they  sought ; 
and  the  pharisees  sought;  hut  all  seeking  you  see  shall  not  find. 
Some  seeic  themselves  alone,  and  they  shall  never  find  any  thing  to 
satisfy  them.  Some  seek  God  and  themselves  together ;  when  reli- 
gion and  their  own  ends  can  stand  together,  well  and  good;  when 
ease  and  devotion,  charity  and  good  husbandry,  repentance  and  no 
restitution  can  stand  together,  we  will  seek  to  enter  into  heaven; 
but  if  heaven  cannot  be  had  but  upon  hard  terms,  they  will  not 
pcenUmtiam  tatUi  emere ;  they  will  not  'buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a 
rate,'  as  to  part  with  their  goods  unjustly  gotten,  that  they  mav  be- 
come true  penitents;  neither  will  they  love  God  and  hate  them- 
selves, that  IS  no  good  charity  they  think ;  and  therefore  when  God 
and  ourselves  come  to  dispute  the  question,  whose  interest  shall  be 
served,  these  men  surely  will  serve  themselves  first.  No  wonder 
that  these  men  enter  not. 

But  there  are  some  that  seek  more  heartily,  that  throw  away  all 
incumbrances,  that  set  upon  the  work  of  holy  life  with  much  zeal 
and  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversion  and  reso- 
lutions of  piety ;  but  their  fervours  cool,  their  zeal  grows  from  very 
hot  to  be  tepid,  fix)m  tepid  to  be  cold,  from  cold  to  be  quite  frozen 
and  incrustated ;  and  at  last  comes  to  have  no  heat  about  them  but 
zeal  which  is  the  avv<&pvfjLov  of  envy,  and  the  heats  of  lust  and  of  a 
seared  conscience.  For  the  more  furiously  new  converts  drive  in 
their  first  onsets  of  piety,  if  they  once  begin  deferveseere,  to  take  off 
from  their  heights,  their  tediousness  is  greater,  their  weariness  more, 
their  anger  is  more  impatient;  and  to  take  off  from  the  shame  of 
remissness  and  relaxation  they  often  justify  it,  and  thence  degenerat- 
ing by  degrees,  come  at  last  io  induration.  For  if  we  observe  the 
nature  of  moral  alterations,  and  the  malice  of  some  persons  when 
they  are  provoked  by  shame,  and  consider  also  the  secret  ways  and 
lust  counsels  of  God  in  taJcing  away  all  those  graces  which  men 
have  slighted  and  rejected ;  and  commonly  great  zeals,  if  they  dege- 
nerate, prove  either  absolutely  furious,  or  merely  atheistical;  and  to 
all  these  add  the  probability  of  induration  and  obstinacy  in  such 
persons,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  curing  such  distemperatures, 
or  rising  from  such  deaths,  we  may  well  beUeve  it  impossiole :  such 
zealots  who  once  grow  cool  for  want  of  perseverance  in  the  strict 
courses  of  piety,  although  they  did  seek  to  enter,  yet  emnt  exclvsis- 
9mif  they  '  shiul  not  be  able.' 

Some  are  disabled  and  stopped  in  their  first  setting  out;  some  go 
half  way,  and  then  turn  back  again ;  nay,  some  there  are  that  have, 
as  I  may  say,  set  one  foot  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  it  back,  and 
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carried  both  to  hell.     God's  counsels  are  secret^  but  they  are  ever 

{'ust.  But  it  is  full  of  horror  to  consider  that  some  persons^  who 
lave  lived  holily  and  justly  all  their  life^  have  at  last  yielded  in 
a  temptation  to  a  single  act,  and  by  the  just  judgment  and  severity 
of  God  have  been  taken  away  in  that  one  act  of  sin ;  whose  condition 
then  is  most  sad  and  deplorable.  It  is  not  good  to  tempt  God. 
If  we  will  forget  God  in  one  act,  possibly  He  may  with  His  judg- 
ment so  remember  us,  as  to  forget  His  mercy  towards  us  to  all 
eternity.  And  Palladius  tells  of  divers  old  hermits,  who  lived  iSftv 
or  sixty  years  in  the  strict  service  of  God,  and  at  last  in  some  peevish 
humour  despoiled  themselves  of  all  title  and  hopes  of  a  crown.  Was 
it  not  a  sad  sight  to  have  observed  amongst  the  forty  martyrs^  one 
of  them  that  had  endured  torments  almost  till  the  expiration  of  his 
last  breath,  and  then  to  fall  away  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ,*  and  to 
go  out  of  his  torments  into  a  warm  bath  immediately  to  die  and  to 
perish  ?  A  thought,  a  minute,  may  destroy  all  our  glories,  and  our 
hopes  of  a  blissful  immortality,  which  twen^  or  forty  years  have  been 
with  great  labour  in  erecting. 

There  are  some  that  deny  hopes  of  heaven  to  persons  that  live  ex- 
cellent lives,  upon  pretence  that  they  are  very  good  -moral  men,  but 
not  of  the  household  of  faith ;  that  is,  not  of  their  belief  in  all  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  The  mistake  is  stupid  enough ;  for  the  distinction 
of  {persons  morally  good,  and  religiously  or  divinely  good,  is  not  a 
distinction  of  subjects,  but  of  degrees.  For  a  moral  life  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct life  from  a  theological,  but  a  part  of  it,  and  that  Christian  which 
is  just  to  his  neighbour,  and  sober  and  temperate  in  his  life,  hath 
done  some  part  of  a  theological  and  religious  life.  Indeed  it  is  not 
revealed  to  us,  how  the  good  Eves  of  heathens  without  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  accepted  in  order  to  eternity :  but  to  undervalue 
the  good  lives  of  Christians  by  saying  they  are  only  good  moral  men, 
because  they  are  not  of  such  a  sect,  when  they  do  those  good  actions 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  profane  device,  to  ad- 
vance faction  and  discountenance  piety. 

Indeed  if  to  our  moral  virtues  we  add  not  also  others  which  are 
more  spiritual,  that  is,  if  we  strive  not  to  acquire  all  habits  which  are 
good  in  genere  morwm,  *  morally  good,'  we  shall  not  enter  into  heaven ; 
not  because  we  were  only  good  moral  men,  but  because  we  were  not 
moral  enough ;  we  did  not  reform  all  our  manners,  we  did  not  do  our 
religion  and  charity  to  God,  as  well  as  charity  to  our  neighbours. 
Our  piety  must  be  universal,  our  morality  must  be  entire,  and  then 
the  good  moral  man  shall  go  to  God,  when  the  religious  man,  as  he 
accounts  himself,  shall  never  see  Him. 

And  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  miscarrying  is,  in  actions 
and  undertakings  and  intermixtures  spiritual.  For  besides  that  the 
whole  institution  of  a  spiritual  Ufe  is  a  nice  and  a  busy  thing,  the 

^  [S.  Bftsil.  horn,  (xix.)  in  xL  martt,  torn,  ii  p.  154. — Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.] 
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purgative  waj^  being  troublesome  and  austere^  the  iUuminatiye*  being 
mysterious  and  apt  to  be  abused,  the  unitive^  way  not  to  be  under- 
stood till  it  be  felt^  and  therefore  liable  to  all  miscarria^,  as  not  to 
be  guided  by  rule ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  spiritual  vices  are  most 
dangerous,  and  yet  most  apt  to  insinuate  themsehres  in  the  actions  of 
greatest  perfections,  and  when  they  are  mixed,  ^ti*  extremely  difficult, 
to  discern  them  and  make  a  8eparati(»i. 

How  hard  is  it  for  a  man  that  hath  lived  holily,  and  one  that  re- 
joices in  and  thanks  Ood  for  His  graces,  for  his  deliverances  from  the 
tower  of  the  devil ;  how  hard,  I  say,  is  it  for  him  to  conserve  either 
is  conscience  and  truth,  or  his  humility  and  modesty,  when  he  shall 
or  shall  not  say  with  S.  Paul,  I  am  the  least  of  good  men,  and  the 
greatest  of  sinners  !  For  if  he  says  so,  and  does  not  think  so,  he  dis- 
sembles ;  if  he  thinks  so,  how  can  he  acknowledge  God's  goodness 
in  the  manifestation  of  His  graces,  and  the  deliverance  of  him  from 
sin  ?  if  he  does  neither  think  so  nor  say  so,  how  is  be  so  humble 
as  his  pattern?  for  we  are  so  to  follow  S. Paul  as  he  followed  Christ. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  how  apt  are  men  when  they  humble 
themselves  to  do  it  with  greater  pride  r  Eat  qui  nequUer  kumiliat  m"^, 
'  there  is  that  humbleth  himself  wickedly/  I  cannot  insist  upon  the 
particulars;  but  actions  spiritual  are  of  so  nice  and  immatend  con- 
sideration, that  both  not  to  be  deceived,  and  to  discover  it  when  we 
are  deceived,  are  matters  of  no  small  difficulty. 

You  may  see  in  little,  that  a  man  may  go  a  great  way  in  piety^ 
and  yet  not  enter  into  heaven.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  such  per- 
sons, whose  piety  hath  no  more  age  than  a  flv ;  no  more  labour  m  it 
than  walking  in  a  shadow ;  no  more  expense  than  in  the  farthing-alms 
of  the  street  or  highway ;  no  more  devotion  than  going  to  church 
on  Sundays;  no  more  justice  than  in  preserving  the  rules  of  civil 
society,  and  obeying  the  compulsion  of  laws ;  no  more  mortification 
than  fasting  upon  a  friday,  without  denying  one  lust,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  sinful  desires?  These  certainly  are  far  from  entering  into 
the  gate,  because  they  are  far  from  striving  to  enter.  And  yet  there 
want  not  some  men,  will  not  do  a  quarter  of  this,  and  yet  would  spit 
in  your  face  if  you  should  put  them  in  doubt  or  question  their  salva- 
tion. Some  men  are  so  fond  as  to  think  heaven  is  entailed  upon  a 
sect  or  an  opinion,  and  then  nothing  is  wanting  to  them,  when  they 
once  have  entered  their  name  into  that  persuasion.  Some  are  confi- 
dent they  shall  be  saved  because  of  their  good  meaning;  and  they 
think  they  mean  well,  because  they  understand  nothing,  and  in  the 
mean  time  refuse  not  any  opportunity  to  an  evil.  *  Alas,  they  cannot 
help  it,  flesh  and  blood  is  frail  /  for '  Who  can  forgive  him  tnat  hath 
unaone  me  and  my  family  P  "lis  true  indeed,  I  ^ould,  if  you  speak 
like  a  divine,  but  we  have  flesh  and  blood  about  us.'  'AJas,  I  nate 
drunkenness,  and  I  am  never  intemperate  for  love  of  the  drink;  but 

>  [See  Index,  aUammatiTe.]  ""  [Ecclui.  xiz.  28,  ed.  Tiilg.] 
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when  a  man  is  in  company  he  cannot  do  as  he  would  do/  And  yet 
these  men  will  think  to  go  to  heaven^  and  yet  will  not  do  so  much 
for  it  as  either  decline  the  company  and  opportunity  of  it^  or  the  in- 
conveniences of  it.  'Plesh  and  blood'  is  tne  excuse,  and  yet  we  re- 
member not  that  'flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God/  but  we  by  making  it  to  be  our  excuse,  hope  to  enter  the 
rather  for  it. 

Bemember  those  great  words  and  terrible,  spoken  by  an  oracle, 
by  the  blessed  S.  Peter,  '  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  wicked  and  sinner  appear  r  If  after  much  striving  many 
fiedl  short,  and  the  best  is  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  what  confidence  can  they  have  that  are  indifferent  in 
their  religion,  that  have  no  engagement  to  it  but  custom,  no  moni- 
tors but  sermons  and  the  checks  of  a  drowsy  conscience,  no  fruits 
of  it  but  not  to  be  accounted  a  man  without  a  religion  ?  But  as  for 
a  holy  life,  they  are  as  far  from  it  as  from  doin^  miracles ;  and  he 
that  is  so  and  remains  so,  no  miracle  will  save  him.  These  are  the 
men  that  when  the  eternal  scrutiny  shall  come,  then  they  *  shall  seek/ 
for  they  never  seek  till  then  to  enter,  and  then  it  is  as  fruitless  as 
it  is  late,  as  ineffectual  as  unreasonable.  Christ  is  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  lighf^,  and  He  that  openeth  only  the  way  for  us  to 
go  in  there,  whither  Himself  is  enter^  before :  if  we  strive  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  injunctions,  we  shall  certainly  enter  according  to  His 
holy  promises,  but  else  upon  no  condition. 

■  [lie  ed.] 
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[^Dedication  to  edition  of  1822.] 

TO 
THE  HONOUEABLE  AND  BIGHT  BEYEBEND 

EDWAKD, 

IX)BD  BISHOP  OF  OXFOBD^ 
AND  WABDEN   OF  ALL  SOULs'   COLLEGE^ 

THE 

FOLLOWING  VOLUMES 

ABE  INSCBIBED^ 

WITH  THE  STBONOSST  FEELINGS  OF  PEBSONAL  BESPECT  Ain)  ESTEEM, 

AND  WITH  THE  SINCBBBST  WISHES  FOB  THE  PBOSPEBITT 

OF  THAT  SOCIETY 

OYEB  WHICH  HE  80  WOBTHILT  FBESIDES 

THE  COLLEGE 

OP  LINACRE,  OF  SHELDON,  OF  CODRINGTON, 
OF  WREN,  OF  YOUNG, 

AND  OF 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 


PREFA.CE 

[to  edition  of  1822.] 


Aptee  an  anxious  and  nnceasing  labour  of  more  than  eighteen 
months^  the  Editors  of  the  coUected  Works  of  Jeeemy  Tatlob  have 
completed  their  engagement  with  the  pnblic.  It  only  remains,  that 
they  should  express  their  gratitude  to  the  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals whose  patronage  has  enabled  them  to  bring  their  undertaking 
to  a  close ;  that  they  should  shortly  state  the  considerations  by  which 
their  plan  has  been  regulated ;  and  request  indulgence  for  those  de- 
fects of  plan  or  execution  to  which  every  undertaking  of  a  similar 
magnitude  is  liable. 

To  comprise  in  a  uniform  shape,  and  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
those  productions  of  Taylob^s  genius,  of  which  some  were  hardly  to 
be  obtained  at  all,  and  the  rest  at  high  prices  and  in  volumes  of  many 
different  types  and  dimensions, — ^was  an  object  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  fully  and  generally  recognised.  The  want  of  such  an  edition 
as  the  present  was  felt,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  not  by 
the  theological  student  alone,  but  by  all  the  cultivators  of  ancient 
English  literature ;  all  who  hold  in  reverence  the  great  principles  of 
christian  piety  and  religious  freedom ;  who  love  our  language  in  its 
purest  and  richest  melody;  and  value  that  essential  spirit  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  which  would  alone  suffice  to  render  a  language 
immortal. 

Nor  had  this  want  been  in  any  competent  degree  supplied  by  the 
selections  from  his  writings  which  have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  favour.  Those  republications  were 
confined  to  his  Sermons,  his  Holv  Living  and  Dying,  and  some  others 
of  his  devotional  tracts.  His  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  the  first  public 
defence  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration;  his  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,  on  which  he  himself  expected  his  renown  in  after  ages  to  be 
founded;  his  Life  of  Christ,  the  earliest,  and  in  its  day  .the  most 
popular  of  his  practical  works ;  and  his  polemical  writings,  which 
display,  in  addition  to  their  other  excellences,  a  terseness  of  argument 
ana  poignancy  of  satire  from  which  he  was  in  other  instances  pre- 
cluded, remained  in  detached  tracts  or  scarce  and  unwieldy  folios. 
And  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  a  great  proportion  of  Ms  admirers 
had  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  veiy  small  part  only 
of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  favourite* 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  reasonable  hope 
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that  such  an  nndertaking  wonld  receive  its  doe  diare  of  national 
encouragement,  that  the  writer  of  the  following  Memoirs  was  applied 
to  by  the  proprietors  to  superintend  their  mc^tated  edition  of  Tat- 
loa's  works.  His  distance  however  firom  the  metropolis  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  diachai^  many  of  the  essenlial  duties  of  an 
editor;  and  as  the  expense  of  such  a  measure  rendered  the  addition 
of  notes  impossible,  littie  more  remained  in  his  power  than  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  pieces,  and  in  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  those  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been 
questioned. 

The  correction  of  the  press,  the  verification  of  the  numerous  quo- 
tations and  references,  and  in  some  instances  the  rectification  of  the 
previous  readings,  was  fortunately  undertaken  by  the  reverend  J.  B. 
Pitman,  the  alternate  preacher  of  the  Foundling  and  Magdalen  hos- 
pitals ;  who  by  his  classical  learning,  his  knowled^  of  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  deep  admiration  of  his  author's  merits,  was  eminently 
qualified  for  such  a  task ;  and  who  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  compatibility  of  distinguished  talent  and  elo- 
quence with  unwearied  patience;,  and  minute  and  laborious  accuracy. 

On  the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  a  few  observations 
may  perhaps  be  necessary.  The  natural  and  what  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  desirable  order,  was  that  of  the  date  at 
which  each  tract  was  originally  published.  Tet  as  there  are  several 
of  Tatlor's  compositions  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  received 
successive  additions  and  improvements,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  should  be  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  first 
and  less  perfect  sketch  appeared,  or  that  in  which  it  received  the 
latest  polish  of  the  authoris  taste  and  judgment :  and  it  was  desirable 
for  the  publishers,  in  an  undertaking  of  so  great  extent  and  hazard, 
that  their  volumes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
some  of  the  more  popular  treatises  separately.  For  such  a  classifi- 
cation there  was  indeed  a  sanction  in  the  author's  own  practice,  in 
the  instance  of  the  2t;/ui)3o\ov  QeoXoyiKbv,  and  there  appeared  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fitness  in  printing  those  tracts  in  consecutive  order, 
which  relate  to  the  same  duties,  or  are  opposed  to  similar  errors. 
The  works  have  been  accordingly  divided  under  the  several  heads  of 
Practical,  Polemical,  Casuistic,  and  Devotional; — but  subject  to  this 
division,  they  have  been  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  publication. 

The  task  of  separating  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  compositions 
involved  a  greater  responsibility,  and  was  not  to  be  attempted  with- 
out considerable  self-distrust  and  anxiety.  Of  the  two  postumous 
treatises, — both  extremely  rare,  and  the  former  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  transcribe,  for  the  printer's  use,  from  the  single  copy  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library, — the  sentiments  and  piety  appear  in  perfect 
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unison  with  bishop  Taylor's  known  opinions;  the  style  partakes  of 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects^  and  the  weight  of  external  evi- 
dence is  snch  as  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
admitting  them  into  the  present  collection*. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialogue  on  Artificial  Handsomeness.  The 
reasons  which,  after  much  patient  and  uDprejudiced  enquiry,  at 
length  conducted  to  its  exclusion,  will  be  found  at  some  length  in 
the  following  Life  and  Notes ;  and  the  writer  of  those  animadver- 
sions will  here  only  observe,  that  his  opinion,  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  has  acquired  additional 
strength  from  every  repeated  comparison  of  that  essay  with  the 
bishop's  undoubted  compositions. 

The  life  of  Tatlor  had  been  long  only  known  through  the 
meagre  accounts  of  Wood  and  sir  James  Ware,  and  the  few  par- 
ticulars recorded  by  bishop  Bast  in  his  funeral  eulo^um.  As  con- 
nected with  the  most  interesting  period  of  English  history,  and  with 
the  genius  and  writings  of  one  whom  English  Uterature  ranks  among 
its  noblest  ornaments,  several  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  pub- 
lication of  memoirs  on  a  larger  scale,  and  one  more  worthy  of  their 
subject.  Bishop  Home  and  archdeacon  Zouch  are  said  to  have 
cherished  this  aesign ;  and  a  few  documents  preparatory  to  such  a 
work  were  collected  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Nicholson, 
perpetual  curate  of  S.  James's,  Liverpool,  and  rector  of  Dudcote, 
Berkshire.  But  the  two  former  appear  to  have  made  no  progress 
whatever  in  their  undertaking;  and  the  papers  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
left  at  bis  death,  and  which  in  themselves  ao  not  appear  to  have  been 
either  numerous  or  important,  have  eluded  all  the  enquiries  of  the 
present  writer,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  amiable  friend  arch- 
deacon Bonnet. 

Of  the  Life  which  the  archdeacon  has  himself  given  to  the  world, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  would  have  precludeid  the  necessity  of 
all  succeeding  labourers  in  the  cause,  had  not  a  more  detailed  and 
critical  examination  of  Taylor's  writings  been  contemplated  than  fell 
within  the  scope  of  his  plan ;  and  had  not  a  hope  been  excited  of 
obtaining  additional  information  from  traditions  and  documents, 
which  were  previously  not  accessible. 

■  [The  two  workg  here  alluded  to,  the  the  two  works  is  shewn  in  a  pamphlet  hj 
*  Contemplations  on  the  state  of  man/  archdeacon  Churton  to  be  a  compilation, 
and  the  <  C hristian  consolations/  are  both  not  rery  skilfully  made,  from  a  tr^tiae  by 
omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Tay-  Kieremberg,  a  Spanish  writer.  The  se- 
lor*8  works.  The  evidence  on  which  they  cond  is  from  the  pen  of  bp.  Hacket,  as 
are  so  rejected,  and  assigned  to  other  was  suggested  to  the  editor  by  the  rer* 
writers,  will  be  found  in  fuU  in  a  small  James  Brogden,  and  is  now  proved  be- 
volume  which  the  editor  has  been  al-  yond  dispute.  In  the  ensuing  pages  there- 
lowed  to  deposit  in  the  Bodleian  library,  fore  of  this  memoir,  no  further  mention 
called  Pseudo-Tayloriana.    The  first  of  is  made  of  these  treatises.] 
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A  critical  examination  of  the  author's  genius  and  writings  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  discussing, 
in  a  connected  view,  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous;  by  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  his  many 
beauties,  and  ms  occasional  though  unfrequent  aberrations  from  a 
correct  taste  and  judgment;  and  sometimes  also,  though  still  less 
frequently,  of  detecting  and  obviating  his  departure  from  the  usual 
and  orthodox  fEiith  of  Christians.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  task 
has  been  performed,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  The  writer  cannot 
plead  want  of  time ;  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  want  of  diligence ; 
and  he  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  examine  such  of  Tayloe's 
works  as  were  not  previously  familiar  to  him.  The  warmer  admirers 
of  his  author  wiU  perhaps  sometimes  condemn  him  as  unjust  and 
captious  in  his  criticisms ;  while  others  may  accuse  him  of  a  too  in- 
discriminate praise,  and  of  blindness  to  the  imperfections  with  which 
these  beautiful  compositions  are  impaired  and  spotted.  If  these 
charges  are  both  brought  against  him,  he  will  seek  no  better  defence 
than  the  balance  of  conflicting  censures.  But  he  will  admit  that  of 
the  two  he  has  most  dreaded  the  latter  danger,  as  the  one  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion,  and  that  to  which 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Tayloe's  excellences  is  naturally  most  liable. 

Prom  the  works  thus  censured  or  extolled,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  select  particular  passages  in  illustration  of  the  principles 
laid  down,  or  in  justification  of  the  criticisms  hazarded.  If  those 
quotations  should  be  thought  too  long  or  too  frequent,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  many  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  read  them  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  who  would  without  some  previous  introduction  to  the 
author's  beauties  have  been  little  inclined  to  search  for  them  through 
fourteen  closely  printed  volumes.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  though 
some  of  the  passages  in  question  may  have  been  extracted  to  make 
good  a  censure,  or  on  account  of  their  eloquence  or  their  singu- 
larity, a  still  greater  anxiety  has  been  felt  to  bring  forward  those 
which  contain  the  most  useful  precepts  of  sound  sense  and  practical 
holiness. 

That  the  wise,  and  moderate,  and  eminently  christian  spirit  of 
Jeeemy  Tayloe  ;  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  his  country ;  his  unwearied  industry ;  his  inexhaustible 
learning ;  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  catholic  faith ;  his  abhor- 
rence of  unprofitable  and  vexatious  grounds  of  difference ;  his  piety, 
his  toleration,  and  his  humility,  may  ever  find  imitators  and  rivals  in 
tliat  church  which  he  loved  and  adorned;  whose  deep  depression 
did  not  subdue,  and  whose  triumph  did  not  too  far  elate  liim ; — is  the 
hope  and  earnest  prayer  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
his  writings  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification  here,  and  a  guide  to 
brighter  hopes  hereafter. 

B.H. 


THE 

LIFE 

OP 

JEREMY    TAYLOR,  D.D. 

&C.  &C. 


The  life  of  a  student  is  passed  within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  of  the 
men  whose  writings  are  most  widely  read  and  admired,  the  personal 
history  is  often  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Nor  even  of 
those  individuals  whom  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  or  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  have  enabled  or  compelled  to  act  a  more  conspicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  contemporary  distinction,  have  the  lives  been 
often  diversified  with  many  singular  events,  with  great  deliverances, 
or  surprising  vicissitudes.  Their  days  have  been  quietly  busied  in 
producing  tuose  effects  which  only  have  made  their  histories  worth 
enquiring  after,  effects  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  their  habits 
should  be  retired  and  uniform.  Nor  can  we  wonder  therefore  that 
whoever  undertakes  the  biography  of  a  scholar  or  a  theologian,  has 
ordinarily  but  little  to  relate  which  is  certain,  and  less  which  is  in- 
teresting or  extraordinary. 

Li  some  respects  indeed  the  fate  of  Jeeekt  Tayloe  was  distin- 
&;iushed  from  the  general  lot  of  men  of  letters.  So  far  from  his  life 
being  retired  or  monotonous,  he  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  it  in 
a  crowd ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  us  most  to 
wonder  at  the  fertility  and  force  of  his  genius,  not  only  that  in  so  few 
years  he  wrote  so  many  books,  but  that  these  books  were  many  of 
them  composed  under  circumstances  the  least  favourable  to  research 
or  abstraction. 

It  was  liis  fortune  at  an  early  age  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
whose  patronage,  however  favourable  to  his  interests  or  his  renown, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  him  from  the  usual  scenes  of  lite- 
rary or  parochial  labour.  He  was  favoured  by  Laud  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  trusted  by  king  Cluurles  when  he  had  become  the  more 
venerable  from  adversity.  During  the  usurpation,  though  esteemed 
and  pitied  even  by  his  enemies,  he  was  destined  to  encounter  a  more 
than  usual  share  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment;  and  at  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  royal  family,  and  while  yet  in  the  foil  vigour  of  his  years 
and  his  abilities,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours  which  lie  within 
the  compass  of  his  profession.  But  during  the  calamities  which  agi- 
tated an  empire,  the  escapes  and  sufferings  of  a  private  individual 
were  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  contemporary  fame;  and  Tay- 
loi^s  sufferings  were  of  the  kind  which,  by  impoverishing  their  victim, 
removes  him  still  more  from  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  subsequent  promotion,  though  it  fixed  him  in  the  country  where 
he  had  found  his  best  asylum,  was  in  itself  a  banishment  from  the 
society  of  public  men  and  the  theatre  of  national  politics;  and  his 
latter  days  were  spent  in  the  alternate  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  closet,  in  preparing  himself  and  others  for  that  heaven 
whither  his  desires  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  directed. 

It  will  not  then  be  expected  that  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two 
centuries  I  shall  have  been  able  to  supply  many  interesting  details  of 
a  life  thus  spent  and  thus  concluded,  or  that  many  important  glean- 
ings remain  which  had  escaped  the  almost  contemporaij  enquiries  of 
Wood,  or  the  accurate  industry  and  zealous  researches  of  Mr.  Bonney. 
Tet  the  time  is  not  long  passed  since  unusually  abundant  stores  of 
information  existed,  and  since  those  stores  were  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  eminently  qualified  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  late  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
^uire,  Taylor's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  ana  who  inhe- 
rited no  small  portion  of  his  talents  and  characteristic  eloquence,  was 
employed  at  one  period  of  his  life  in  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
terials for  the  biography  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  Mr.  Jones 
possessed,  among  many  other  interesting  documents,  a  series  of  auto- 
graph letters  to  and  from  the  bishop ;  and  a  '  family-book,'  also  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  giving  an  account  of  his  parentage  and  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  with  comments  on  many  of  the  public 
transactions  in  which  he  himself,  or  those  connected  with  him,  had 
borne  a  share. 

But  in  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Joneses  political  pursuits,  and  the  frequent 
pecnniaiy  embarrassments  to  which  those  pursuits  exposed  him,  his 
biograpmcal  labours  appear  to  have  been  often  interrupted ;  and  his 
sudden  death,  by  the  overturn  of  a  carriage  in  the  year  1818,  cut 
short  all  the  hopes  which  his  talents  and  his  materials  justified.  The 
greater  part  of  his  family  papers  he  had,  on  the  sale  of  Homra  to  the 
marquess  of  Downshire,  deposited  at  Montalto,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  John  earl  of  Moira.  Their  subsequent  fate  has  unfortunately 
not  been  ascertained.  At  Donnington,  whither  all  the  papers  found 
at  Montalto  are  said  to  have  been  transferred,  no  traces  of  them  re- 
main; and  there  appears  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  consumed,  together  with  some  other  packages  belonging  to  the 
marquess  of  Hastings,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  London  Custom- 
house. All  which  the  family  yet  retain  consists  of  some  extracts  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  from  these  documents  with  a  view  to  his  intended  work ; 
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the  marriage  settlement  of  Taylor's  youngest  daughter;  and  some 
traditions  respecting  himself  and  his  descendants,  which  have  been 
liberally  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jones's  sisters,  Mrs.  Wray  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones. 

Small  as  these  remains  are,  the  few  facts  which  they  disclose  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  hitherto  recovered  concerning 
bishop  TayWs  private  concerns.  Erom  other  qnarters  indeed  very 
little  was  to  be  gathered  which  was  new,  but  I  have  not  knowingly 
n^lected  any.  The  rev.  Mr.  Bonney,  with  a  kindness  to  which  I 
am  deeply  indebted,  and  which  I  had  the  less  reason  to  expect  as  I 
was  personally  unknown  to  him,  has  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  an 
interleaved  copy  of  his  able  and  interesting  Life  of  Taylor,  enriched 
with  many  valuable  manuscript  notes  and  references.  To  the  active 
and  judicious  friendship  of  the  honourable  and  reverend  J.  G.  Tftlbot 
I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  mv  introduction  to  bishop  Tftylor's  de- 
scendants in  Ireland,  but  for  whatever  other  gleanings  of  information 
or  tradition  respecting  him  remained  in  that  kingdom.  The  archives 
of  All  Souls  were  examined  by  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  my  friend  Clement  Gartwright,  Esq. :  and  the  pubhshers  of  this 
edition  have  been  enabled  to  procure  for  me,  from  the  Evelyn  Papers, 
the  British  Museum,  and  other  sources,  seventeen  manuscript  letters 
of  Taylor,  fourteen  of  which  are  now  first  printed.  But  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  notwithstanding  these  advanta^,  I  have  still  to  lament 
the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  my  materials ;  and  that  in  this  as 
in  most  other  instances,  the  biography  of  an  author  must  consist  in 
the  account  of  his  writings  rather  than  his  actions  or  adventures. 

Jbkemy,  third  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Tavlor*,  was  bom  in 
Trinity  parish,  Cambridge,  and  baptized  on  the  15th  of  August,  161 S. 
His  father  was  a  barber;  an  occupation  which,  united  as  it  generally 
was  with  the  practice  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  was  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors  somewhat  less  humble  than  at  present^  but  which  was 
at  no  time  likelv  to  raise  its  professor  or  his  children  to  wealth  or 
eminence.  The  lamily  however  had  originally  hdid  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  smaller  gentry  of  Gloucestershire,  where  they  had  possessed 
for  many  generations  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Frampton  on  Severn ; 
and  Nathaniel  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Bowland  Taylor,  rec- 
tor of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Cranmer**. 

Of  Bowland  Taylor  neither  the  name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  ob- 
scure.   He  was  distinguished  among  tbie  divines  of  the  Beformation 
for  his  abilities,  his  learning,  and  pietv ;  and  he  suffered  death  at  the 
\  stake  on  Aldham  common,  near  Hadleigh,  in  the  third  year  of  queen 
Mary^  amid  the  blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 

*  See  note  (A.)  81,    1782,  quoted  in  the  MS.  of  Mr. 

^  Letter  from  Lady  Wray  to  William     Todd  Jones. 
Todd,  Esq.,  of  Castlemardn,  dated  May 
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with  a  ooura^eoos  and  kindly  cheerfolness  which  has  scarcely  its 
parallel  even  in  those  days  of  reUgious  heroism. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  of  sufficient  consequence  as  an  advocate  of  the  new 
reUgion,  to  have  excited  against  himself^  without  any  additional  or 
private  motives^  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the  Bomish  prelates.  We 
are  told  however  that  Gbrdiner^  by  whose  warrant  as  lord  chancellor 
he  was  first  apprehended,  was  stimulated  in  this  instance  by  feelings 
of  avarice  as  well  as  bigotry ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  himself  the  family  estate  at  Frampton;  that^  I  know  not  on  what 
pretence,  he  succeeded  in  his  object  after  Dr.  Taylor's  death,  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  build  a  mansion  on  the  property,  which  at  his 
own  decease  he  left  unfinished. 

The  family  of  the  martyr  were  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  from 
which  they  had  the  less  prospect  of  emerging  by  any  help  or  favour 
of  government,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  many  of  those  who  had 
most  severely  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  they  were 
suspected  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  first  of  an 
inclination  to  the  rising  sect  of  the  Puritans.  Yet  their  poverty 
cannot  have  been  excessive,  since  we  find  Nathaniel  Taylor  serving 
as  churchwarden;  an  office  which  in  most  parishes  is  filled  by  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  in  the  middle  ranks  of  hfe.  And  it 
may  be  mentioned  to  their  honour  that  after  two  generations  of  com- 
parative distress,  the  father  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  spoken  of  by  his 
son,  in  a  letter  to  his  old  tutor  Bachcroft,  as  '' reasonably  learned,'^ 
and  as  having  himself  '' solely  grounded  his  children  in  grammar  and 
the  mathematics  ^.'^ 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  docu- 
ments on  which  this  account  chiefly  depends.  For  the  fact  of  their 
having  once  existed,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones  is  sufficient;  and 
though  the  testimony  of  Lady  Wray  is  exposed  to  that  degree  of 
doubt  which  almost  dways  attaches  to  family  tradition,  it  is  as  satis* 
factory  a  voucher  as  could  be  looked  for  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  belief  for  an  account  which  in 
itself  is  far  from  improbable.  That  Jeremy  Taylor  had  indeed  some 
pretensions  to  gentle  blood,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  inferred  from 
the  armorial  bearings  which,  in  an  age  when  such  distinctions  were 
less  boldly  assumed  than  at  present,  and  when  the  Heralds'  College 
still  retained  some  vestiges  of  their  ancient  authority,  were  engraved 
on  his  seal,  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  and  which  (with 
some  degree  of  harmless  ostentation)  are  almost  uniformly  appended 
to  his  portraits^.  In  his  works  nothing  occurs  which  can  either 
confirm  or  disprove  the  traditions  of  his  descendants;  though  he 
speaks  of  Rowland  Taylor  with  deserved  commendation  in  one  of  his 
polemical  writings^  and  appeals  to  his  authority  in  behalf  of  the 

«  Mr.  Jones's  MS.  rfzed  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  vol  v. 

*  Note  (B.)  [and  p.  xxxv.  below.]  p.  248,  of  this  edition. 

*  Preface  to  the  Apology  for  Autho- 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  something  like  a  filial  fondness.  I  am 
aware  indeed  that  the  question  is  after  all  of  no  great  importance, 
and  that  the  character  of  bishop  Taylor  could  derive  no  additional 
lustre  from  a  pedigree  far  more  distinguished  than  that  which  I  have 
assigned  him.  But  the  natural  prejudices  of  mankind  incline  them 
to  attach  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  the  inheritance  of  talents  and 
virtues ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  discover  that  the  author  of  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  was  a  descendant  of  one  whose  character  and  sufferings 
I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  veneration. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiM  in  the  whole  beauiif  al  Book 
of  Martyrs  than  tJbie  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Bowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  than  his  courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  Phadon.  Something  indeed  must  be  allowed  for 
the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  the  coarse 
vigour  of  his  pleasantry,  his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and  his  jests 
with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  delightfully  told  than  his  refusal  to  fly  &om  the  lord 
chancellor's  officers,  his  dignified  yet  modest  determination  to  await 
death  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duty,  and  his  affectionate  and  courageous 
parting  with  his  wife  and  children.  His  recollection,  when  led  to 
the  stdLe,  of  'the  blind  man  and  woman,'  his  pensioners,  is  of  the 
same  delightful  character;  nor  has  Plato  any  tning  more  touching 
than  the  lamentation  of  his  parishioners  over  his  dishonoured  head 
and  long  white  beard,  and  his  own  meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch  who 
drew  blood  from  that  venerable  countenance.  Let  not  my  readers 
blame  me  for  this  digression :  they  will  have  cause  to  thank  me,  if  it 
induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history  which  few  men  have  ever  read 
without  its  making  them  '  sadder  and  better V 

At  three  years  of  age,  Jeremy  Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  then  recently  founded  in  Cambridge  under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Stephen  Perse,  and  kept  by  one  Levering*.  The  profit 
however  which  he  derived  from  Lovering^B  instructions  cannot  have 
been  great,  if,  as  Taylor  himself  wrote  to  the  head  of  Caius,  he  was 
I  solely  grounded  in  grammar  and  mathematics'  by  his  father.  And 
it  is  so  unusual  a  thmg  in  his  dass  of  life,  or  indeed  in  any  class,  to 
send  an  in&nt  of  three  years  old  to  a  public  grammar  scnool,  that 
I  am  tempted  exceedingly  to  doubt  a  &ct^  which  rests  on  a  single, 

'  Note  (C.)  difficulties  in  the  history  of  his  childhood 

f  Bonney,  Life,  p.  3.  and  youth  will  be  remored,  if  we  suppose 

^  [We  hare  no  record  of  the  time  of  his  baptism  to  have  been  in  some  measure 

Taylor's  birth,  but  only  of  his  baptism ;  delayed,  and  that  he  was  born  as  far  back 

and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  seyeral  as  1611.] 
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waA,  88  it  appean  in  another  instance^  an  inaocnrate  memorandam  in 
the  admission  book  of  Gains.  If^  which  is  certainly  not  improbable, 
he  attended  Lovering's  school  at  all,  he  can  hardly  have  remained  at 
it  80  long  as  he  is  there  stated  to  have  done'. 

When  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  18th  of  Angost  1626,  he  was 
entered  at  Cains  College  as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar;  an  order  of 
stndents  who  then  were  what  the  'servitors'  still  oontinne  to  be  in 
8ome  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  'lay  brethren'  are  in  the  con« 
vents  of  the  Bomish  chnrch.  This  was  an  institation  which,  however 
it  may  be  now  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the 
world,  was  in  its  ori^^inal  very  far  from  deserving  the  reprobation 
which  has  been  sometunes  cast  on  it,  and  owed  indeed  its  beginning 
to  a  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  well  directed  as  it  was 
hnmane  and  christian.  In  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  interval 
between  the  domestics  and  the  other  members  of  a  £Eunilv  was  by  no 
means  so  great,  nor  fenced  with  so  harsh  and  impenetrable  a  banrier, 
as  in  the  present  days  of  Inxoiy  and  excessive  refinement.  As  the 
highest  rank  of  subjects  was  elevated  then  at  a  greator  height  than 
they  now  are  above  the  most  considerable  private  gentry,  so  the  latter 
constituted  a  far  more  efficient  Unk  in  the  great  (main  of  society,  and 
a  ht  easier  gradation  existed  between  the  nobles  and  that  dass  of 
men  from  whom  their  own  domestics  were  taken.  There  was  in  those 
days  no  supposed  humiliation  in  offices  which  are  now  accounted 
menial,  but  which  the  peer  then  received  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
'  the  gentiemen  of  his  household ;'  and  which  were  paid  to  the  knight 
or  gentleman  by  domestics  chosen  in  the  families  of  his  own  most 
respectable  tenants ;  while  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  middle  life  it  was 
the  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the  wife  to  wait  on  her  husband, 
the  child  on  his  parents,  the  youngest  of  the  frunily  on  his  elder 
brothers  or  sisters*.  But  while  the  subordination  of  service  was  thus 
perfect  and  universal,  this  very  universality  softened  its  rigours.  The 
well-bom  and  well-educated  retainers  of  a  noble  family  were  admitted 
by  its  head  to  that  confidence  and  familiarity  which  their  rank  and 
attainments  justified.  The  servants  of  the  manor-house  were  usually 
the  humble  friends  of  the  master  and  mistress,  whose  playmates  they 
had  been  during  childhood,  and  under  whose  protection  they  hoped 
to  grow  old.  We  have  been  most  of  us  impressed  with  the  tone  of 
equfdi^  assumed  by  the  valets  of  the  old  French  comedy;  andi  the 
jovial  familiarity  of  rumace,  Amble,  and  Order,  in  Massinger's '  New 
W  ay  to  pay  Old  Debts,'  is  a  well  known  and  probably  an  accurate 
por^t  of  that  species  of  graduated  intercourse  which  once  connected 
the  aristocrai^,  and  the  throne  itself,  with  the  humblest  orders  of 
society,  and  in  the  abolition  of  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  all  parties  are  not  rather  losers  than  gainers. 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  with  such  habits  and  feelings  the  mere 
fiict  of  servitude  did  not  in  itself  d^rade,  so  there  was  nothing  to 

«Note(D.)  kNote(E.) 
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prevent  well-edacated  youths  from  attending  their  richer  neighbonrs 
in  a  menial  capacity  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  while  there  was  every 
possible  motive  of  wisdom  and  humanity  to  induce  the  founders  and 
governors  of  coUeges  to  admit  young  men  thus  situated  to  a  share  in 
the  instruction  afforded  by  the  place,  and  in  the  rewards  which  were 
held  out  to  the  genius  or  diligence  of  other  scholars.    It  is  easy  to 
declaim  against  the  indecorum  and  illiberality  of  depressing  the 
poorer  students  into  servants;  but  it  would  be  more  candid^  and 
more  consistent  with  truth,  to  say  that  our  ancestors  elevated  their 
servants  to  the  rank  of  students ;  softening  as  much  as  possible  every 
invidious  distinction,  and  rendering  the  convenience  of  the  wealthy  a 
means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  those  whose  poverty 
must  otherwise  have  shut  them  out  from  the  springs  of  knowledge. 
And  the  very  distinction  of  dress  which  has  oeen  so  often  com- 
plained of, — ^the  very  nature  of  those  duties  which  have  been  es- 
teemed degrading, — were  of  use  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the 
higher  classes  into  situations  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor;  while,  by  separating  these  last  from  the  fanuliar  society  of  the 
wealthia-  students,  they  prevented  that  dangerous  emulation  of  ex- 
pense which  has  in  more  modem  times  almost  excluded  them  from 
the  university.    The  institutioii  is  now  fading  fast  away,  and  even 
where  it  existe  is  altered  from  its  original  character.  But  the  difficul- 
ties are  proportionably  increased  which  oppose  the  rise  of  such  men  as 
Taylor  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society ;  and  the  want 
of  such  a  frugal  and  humble  order  of  students  is  already  felt  by  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  eventually  may  be  felt  by  the  nation  at  large. 
hi  the  time  of  Taylor's  entrance  at  college,  he  had  already,  as  I 
have  observed,  been  introduced  by  his  father  to  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics.    Then,  as  now,  if  Glanville  be  believed, 
(who  with  all  his  voracious  credulity,  both  Platonic,  chymical,  and 
spectral,  was  no  inconsiderable  person  among  the  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  seventeenth  century,)  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences was  that  by  which  Oambridge  was  chiefly  distinguished^  and 
the  surest  avenue  through  which  her  honours  and  emoluments  were 
accessible*. 

But  no  evidence  remains  that  Taylor  pursued  the  mathematics  to 
any  considerable  length,  or  that  he  made  any  progress  in  that  new 
method  of  philosophizing  to  which  the  world  has  since  been  so 
greatly  indebted.  Mr.  Bonney  indeed  apprehends  that  many  of  his 
peculiar  merits  as  a  writer  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with 
Bacon's  illustrious  treatise  on  the  'Advancement  of  Knowledge.' 
That  ho  had  read  Bacon  I  can  well  believe ;  for  with  what  work  of 
contemporary  genius  was  Jeremy  Taylor  likely  to  be  unacquainted  P 
But  though  there  are  abundant  proo&i  in  his  writings  of  that  famili- 
arity with  the  Aristotelic  logic  which  Lloyd  ascribes  to  him"^,  I  have 

1  ^Wood's  AthensB  Oxonlenses,  vol.  iii.  eoL  1244.    Ed.  Bliss. 
•»  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
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not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  allusion  to  those  principles  which 
Bacon  first  laid  down,  and  on  which  alone  the  discovery  of  any  new 
truth  is  possible.  The  powers  of  Taylor's  mind  were  not  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  fresh  fields  of  science,  or  to  enlarge  the  compass 
of  the  human  intellect  by  ascertaining  its  legitimate  boundaries.  He 
was  busied  through  life  in  defending  truths  already  received,  or  in 
clearing  away  errors  by  which  those  ancient  truths  had  been  dis- 
figured. His  philosophy  was  almost  entirely  casuistical.  They  were 
not  falsehoods,  but.  fallacious  reasonings,  against  which  he  had  to 
contend ;  and  for  this  species  of  dialectic  warfare  his  weapons  were 
to  be  sought  after,  not  m  the  new,  but  in  the  ancient  organon,  and 
among  the  elder  divines  and  schoolmen.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Bacon,  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  admiration  which  Taylor  may 
well  have  felt  for  him,  that  he  did  not  apply  Bacon's  discoveries  to 
an  use  for  which  Bacon  himself  did  not  intend  them. 

Whether  he  received  any  emolument  or  honorary  distinction  from 
Cambridge,  is  doubtful  Bust,  his  friend,  and,  though  not  his  con- 
temporary, educated  at  the  same  university,  asserts  that  after  taking 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  year  16S0-1,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Gains  College.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bonney  that  no 
evidence  of  this  fact  exists  (where,  if  true,  it  surely  must  have  been 
recorded)  in  the  archives  of  the  college  and  the  university.  And  a 
further  reason  will  be  shortly  given  for  supposing  that  Bust  was  mis- 
taken in  this  particular",  or  that  he  was  less  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  than  to  relate  whatever  reports  were  likely  to  raise  the  character 
of  his  hero.  The  period  however  was  now  approaching  which  intro- 
duced the  talents  and  learning  of  Taylor  to  a  patron  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  and  reward  them. 

Shortly  after  his  becoming  master  of  arts,  in  1633,  having  already 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders®,  he  was  employed  by  one  Bisden, 
who  had  been,  according  to  the  academical  habits  of  the  time,  his 
chamber-fellow,  and  who  was  now  lecturer  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  to 
supply  his  place  for  a  short  time  in  that  pulpit,  where  liis  graceful 
person  and  elocution,  together  with  the  varied  richness  of  his  style 
and  argument,  and  perhaps  the  singularity  of  a  theological  lecturer 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  very  soon  obtained  him  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  to  Laud,  who  had  then  recently  left 
the  see  of  London  for  that  of  Canterbury,  and  who  with  all  his  faults 

^  [Mr.  Willmott,  in  his  elegant  asd  in  which  Taylor  is  mentioned  as  having 

engaging  hiography  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  obtained  a  Perse  fellowship  in  the  begin- 

obsenres  that  *  this  statement,'   which  ning  of  1635 ;  his  official  connexion  with 

Heber  rejects,  concerning  the  fellowship  the  society  is  also  recognized  by  the  ab« 

at  Caius,  *  yet  comes  from  one  singularly  sence-book,  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of 

well  qualified  to  make  it ;  from  a  mem-  the  coming  and  going  of  all  scholars  and 

ber  of  the  same  university,  the  friend  fellows  whose  stipend  partly  depends  on 

and  companion  of  Taylor's  latter  years.'  their  time  of  residence.'] 
'  Nor  is  the  statement  itself,'  he  adds,         ^  Comber,  Discourse  on  the  Offices 

'without  support ;  there  being  a  MS.  his*  of  Ordination,  quoted  by  Bonney,  Life, 

tory  of  Caius  oolite,  considered  mithentic,  p.  6,  note. 
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of  temper  and  judgment  (exaggerated  as  those  faults  have  been  be« 
yond  all  bounds  by  the  bitterness  of  the  party  whom  he  first  per- 
secuted, and  who  afterwards  hunted  him  to  death)  must  ever  deserve 
the  thanks  of  posterity  as  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  that  learn- 
ing and  piety,  which  he  himself  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
He  sent  for  Taylor  to  preach  before  him  at  Lambeth,  commended  his 
performance  highly,  and  only  expressed  an  objection  to  the  continu- 
ance of  so  young  a  preacher  in  London.  Taylor  with  youthful  vivacity 
''  humbly  begged  his  grace  to  pardon  that  fault,'^  and  promised  that 
''if  he  lived  he  would  amend  itP/^  Laud  however,  as  Kusfc  informs 
us, ''  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  such  mighty 
parts  shodid  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study  and  improve- 
ment than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of ;  and  to 
that  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  All  Souls,  in 
Oxford/' 

Here  again  the  eulogium  of  bishop  Bust  nAj  be  charged  with 
abundant  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency.  All  Souls  was  not  Laud^s 
own  college,  inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  his  whole  academical  life 
at  S.  John's,  the  presidency  of  which  society  he  relinquished  when 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  S.  David's.  Nor  had  he  any  further  con- 
trol over,  or  any  closer  connexion  with  All  Souls,  than  that  which 
subsists  between  every  college  and  its  visitor.  The  reason  too  which 
is  given  for  Taylor's  removal  from  Cambridge  to  another  seat  of 
learning,  is  plainly  at  variance  with  Bust's  own  previous  assertion 
that  he  was  already  a  fellow  of  Gains.  Had  this  been  the  case.  Bust, 
himself  a  Cambridge  man,  would  hardly  have  denied  that  a  residence 
in  his  own  university  would  have  afforded  him  sufficient  '  opportu- 
nities of  study  and  improvement :'  nor  could  Laud  have  reasonably 
expected  or  counselled  Taylor  to  abandon  a  maintenance  which  he 
already  possessed,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  another  situation  of 
the  same  sort,  and  little,  if  at  all,  more  lucrative.  But  if  Taylor 
were  then,  as  is  most  probable,  a  mere  scholar  of  fortune,  and  unable 
through  poverty  to  prolong  his  residence  in  his  own  university,  it 
was  only  natural  that  his  patron  should  be  anxious  to  remove  him 
to  Oxford,  where  his  rank  as  chancellor,  and  visitor  of  several  col- 
leges, gave  him  abundant  opportunities  of  providing  for  the  object  of 
his  favour. 

When  it  was  that  Laud  adopted  this  plan  of  befriending  Taylor, 
or  what  became  of  the  latter  in  the  meantime,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
discover.  If  the  interview  which  has  been  related  took  plai»  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  it  may  seem  that,  however  anxious  Laud 
might  be  to  remove  him  from  thence,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  he  took  any  successful  steps  in  his  favour  at  Oxford.  During 
this  time  perhaps  it  was  that  he  pursued  his  studies,  according  to  a 
tradition  current  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  Maidley  Hall,  near  Tam- 

P  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  702. 

^  b 
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worth'.  But  be  this  as  it  maj^  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  October 
1635^  that  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the  same  rank  of  master  of  arts 
in  University  college^  as  he  had  previously  held  at  Cambridge ;  and 
three  days  after  that,  the  archbishop  wrote  a  strong  letter  in  his 
favour  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls.  He  there  states  that 
a  Mr.  Osboni,  one  of  their  number,  being  about  to  "  give  over  his 
fellowship/'  had  offered  him  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed 
him;  that  he,  "being  willing  to  recommend  such  an  one  as  they 
should  thank  him  for,''  was  "resolved  to  pitch  on  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor;"  and  that  he  "heartily  prated  them  to  give  him  all  further- 
ance at  the  next  election,  not  doubting  that  he  would  approve  himself 
a  worthy  and  learned  member  of  their  society." 

What  authority  Mr.  Osbom  can  have  had  to  dispose  in  this  manner 
of  the  nomination  to  a  fellowship  which  he  was  himself  about  to  re- 
sign, or  how  he  could  undertake  to  influence  an  election  in  which  he 
was  to  have  no  voice,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
him  to  have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  some  others  among  his  brethren 
who  mav  have  desired  to  pay  their  visitor  the  unusual  compliment  of 
asking  his  opinion  in  the  choice  of  a  new  member  of  the  society. 
The  recommendation  however,  forcible  as  it  must  have  been,  was  not 
received  with  implicit  deference,  inasmuch  as  a  reasonable  doubt  ex- 
isted whether  Taylor  was  strictly  eligible.  Wood  indeed  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  he  was  above  the  age  at  which  he  might  be  chosen ;  but 
the  statutes  are  express  in  requiring  candidates  to  be  of  three  years' 
standing  in  the  university,  whereas  ten  days  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  barely  elapsed  since  Taylor  had  been  incorporated  into 
Oxford.  It  is  true  that  Laud  seems  to  have  supposed  that  his  ad- 
mission ad  eundem,  as  it  entitled  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  master 
of  arts,  entitled  him  to  whatever  advantages  were  conferred  by  that 
standing  in  the  university  which  he  must  have  had  in  order  to  take 
his  degree  there  regularly.  And  a  very  great  majority  of  the  fellows, 
either  convinced  by  this  argument,  or  desirous  of  straining  a  point 
in  favour  of  a  candidate  so  deserving  and  so  powerfully  recommended, 
appear  to  have  espoused  his  cause,  and  to  have  voted  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  his  admission.  Sheldon  however,  the  warden,  (afterwards 
himself  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
university,)  less  pliant,  or  more  scrupulous,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
election.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fellows  persisting  in  their 
choice,  no  election  at  all  took  place,  but  the  nomination  devolved  in 
due  course  to  the  archbishop  as  visitor  of  the  college,  who  thus  ac- 


'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  A.D.  1783,  of  Tamworth,  suspects  there  must  be  a 

•p.  144.     [Mr.  Willmott  has  caUed  at-  mistake  as  to  the  situation  of  Maidloy 

tention  to  a  later  letter  in  the  Gent  Mag.  Hill,  and  that  it  is  either  confounded 

Feb.  1792,  p.  109,  the  writer  of  which,  with  Madeley,  in  the  north  part  of  tlie 


'  having  searched  for  this  place  (<  Maid-      county,  or  Tamworth  with  Tauworth  in 
ley- Hill,'  whereas  the  original  letter  had      Warwickshire.'] 
*  Maadley  Hall')  in  vain  in  the  vicinity         ^  [See  note  (I 
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quired  the  right  of  appointing  Taylor  by  his  sole  authority  to  the 
vacant  situation,  on  the  14th  of  January  1636. 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  statement  of  a  transaction  which  Wood 
has  considerably  misrepresented,  as  if  Laud  had  by  an  irregular  and 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority  intruded  Taylor  into  a  college, 
which  was  neither  disposed,  nor  statutably  able,  to  receive  him.  It 
is  plain  however  from  documents  of  which  Wood  had  no  knowledge, 
that  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  Osborn's  conduct, 
or  the  validity  of  Sheldon's  objection)  the  archbishop  had  at  least  a 
plausible  excuse  for  his  recommendation  of  a  candidate;  and  a  ground, 
whether  tenable  or  not,  which  might  iustify  his  recommendation  of 
Taylor.  It  is  plain  that  a  candidate  whom  the  fellows  almost  unani- 
mously approved  of,  was  not  personally  disagreeable  to  them ;  while 
(the  fellows  and  warden  being  at  variance  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute)  the  decision  must  naturally  and  legally  have  rested  with  the 
visitor  only.  The  conduct  of  Sheldon  throughout  the  affair  appears 
to  have  been  at  once  spirited  and  conscientious ;  but  it  may  have 
been  marked  by  some  degree  of  personal  harshness  towards  Taylor, 
since  we  find  that  for  some  years  after  a  coolness  subsisted  between 
them,  till  the  generous  conduct  of  the  warden  produced,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation'. 

Taylor  was  now  in  possession  of  those  advantages  which  his  patron 
had  esteemed  so  necessary  for  his  improvement ;  a  dignified  retire- 
ment, a  decent  maintenance,  and  a  free  access  to  books  and  learned 
conversation.  And  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  how  much  he 
profited  by  these  opportunities,  and  how  much  tie  was  admired  by 
the  university  for  his  ''excellent  casuistical  preaching'."  Unfor- 
tunately however  it  appears  by  the  college  books,  that  during  the 
four  years  of  his  remaining  a  fellow  he  was  by  no  means  a  regular 
resident;  while  of  his  existing  sermons  there  are  few  which  can  be 
reckoned  casuistical,  and  only  one  the  composition  of  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  refer  to  the  time  of  his  Oxford  studies*.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  at  what  date  he  was  made  one  of  the  archbishop's 
chaplains,  an  ofBice  which  would  naturally  draw  him  a  good  deal  away 
from  the  scene  which  he  was  so  well  adapted  to  ornament ;  but  he 
was  on  the  23d  of  March  163J,  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London  (probably  through  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend  the 
archbishop)  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham*  in  Butlandshire,  which, 
though  tenable  with  his  fellowship   was  a  still  better  reason  than 

»  Note  (F.)  that  it  came  through,  the  hand-writing, 

*  W^ood,  ubt  supra.    Lloyd,  nbi  supra,  the  doctrine,  the  quotations  that  occur  in 

*  [It  was  perhaps  during  Taylor's  re-  it,  the  language  of  panicular  sentences, 
iidence  at  All  Souls  that  he  wrote  the  &c.  that  it  is  probably  Taylor's.  It  may 
tract  which  appears  in  vol.  v.  of  this  edi-  be  added,  for  the  information  of  ihose 
tion.  *  On  the  reverence  due  to  the  altar.*  who  desire  to  pursue  tlie  enquiry,  that 
For  the  full  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  some  additional  notes  in  pri>of  of  its  ge^^ 
that  tract  the  readir  iK  lefei  red  to  the  pre-  uuinenesfi  will  be  found  in  MS.  in  the 
face,andnotes,  with  which  it  was  set  forth,  copy  of  the  tract  which  is  in  the  Bod- 
4to.  Oxford,  1S48 ;  where  it  is  shewn,  from  leian  Lib.-  ary .  ] 

the  superscription  of  the  tract,  the  hands         *  [or  Uphinghanu] 
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his  chaplaincy  for  making  his  residence  in  All  Souls  occasional 
only^. 

During  this  time  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  first  become  the 
object  of  a  suspicion^  which,  however  undeserved,  continued  through 
life  to  haunt  him,  of  a  concealed  attachment  to  the  Bomish  com* 
munion^.  Such  a  report  was  almost  sure  to  be  raised  at  the  expense 
of  anv  man  whom  Laud  esteemed  and  promoted.  And  if  Taylor  had 
already  adopted  his  ascetic  notions  of  piety,  his  profound  veneration 
for  antiquity,  and  his  attachment  to  the  picturesque  and  poetical 
features  of  religion,  he  would  be  only  the  more  likely  to  incur  a 
charge,  which  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  while  con- 
tending against  the  errors  of  popery,  he  solemnly  declared  to  have 
been  idways  unfounded  and  slanderous^.  And  if,  as  Wood  assures 
us,  and  as  is  certainly  not  improbable,  he  lived  at  this  time  on  terms 
of  intimate  intercourse  with  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  known  by  the 
name  of  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,  such  a  friendship,  however  innocent 
and  creditable  to  both  parties,  was  in  those  days  of  bitterness  and 
jealousy  sufBcient  to  give  confirmation  to  any  rumours  of  the  kind 
which  might  be  propagated  or  believed,  not  only  by  the  puritans,  but 
by  the  same  party  among  the  papists  who  tempted  Laud  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  who  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that  all  the 
more  learned  and  moderate  protestants  of  the  age  were  secretly '  tend- 
ing towards  Latium' 

Tiiis  Franciscan,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  but 
who  was  also  known  by  tlie  name  of  Hunt,  was  in  his  time  an  ex- 
traordinary person.  He  was  bom  of  protestant  parents,  and,  with 
his  brother  John,  entered  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  1613,  as 
'battler,'  or  'poor  scholar,'  of  Merton  College.  The  brothers  as 
they  grew  up  fell  into  almost  opposite  religious  opinions.  John 
became  first  a  violent  puritan,  and  at  length  an  Independent.  Chris- 
topher, two  years  after  his  entrance  at  Merton,  being  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  fled  to  Douay  with  a  Bomish  priest,  and  took 
the  vows  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  He  rambled  for  some  years  through 
the  universities  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Spain ;  became  reader  of 
divinity  at  Douay,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  length  he 
appeared  as  a  missionary  in  England^  where  he  was  appointed  one  of 

1  ??""?'  PP*  ^*»  ^^'  ^^  enJoi»i   l^er  penance,  and  that  she 

[In   the   autobiography  of    Henry  saw  in  his  study  a  little  altar  with  a  cm- 

JNewcome,  M.A.,  published  by  the  Chcet-  cifix  upon  it.     This  Edward  was  admit- 

ham  Society,  1862,  voL  U.  p.  812,  is  the  ted  in  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  anno  1648." 

Joliowmg;—  B^t  Taylor  may  have  enjoined  her 

borne  account  of  the  two  Turners.  'penance.'  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word 

Ihese  two  Turners,  Edward  and  An-  (  Unum  NeceMs,,  ch.  x.)  without  any  lean- 

ttony,   were   sons   to  old  Mr.  Edward  ing  to  popish  doctrine  or  practice.] 
lurncr.parsonof  LitUeDalby  inLeices-  «  First  Letter  to  one  tempted  to  the 

tersbire.     His  wife,  to  his  great  grief,  Komish  Church,  vol.  vi  p.  667.     [Gif- 

was    perverted,    and    became   a    papist  ford's  statement  (note  to  'Memoirs  of 

several  years  before  she  died.     Edward,  Ben  Jonson')  that  Taylor  'was  a  con- 

the  elder,  hath  said  she  told  him   that  vert  to  popery  for  a  short  time,'  is  pro- 

Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  then  of  Uphingham,  bably  a  mere  error  of  memory.] 
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qneen  Henrietta's  chaplains,  and  during  more  than  fifty  years  se- 
cretly laboured  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  An  intimacy  with  him 
was  one  of  the  chains  brought  against  Laud  on  his  trial ;  when  it 
appeared  that  in  fact  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell,  as  a  person  engaged  in  a  wore 
on  the  Operation  of  God's  Grace,  and  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy7« 
Laud  seems  to  have  paid  him  but  little  attention ;  but  Wood  informs 
us  that  he  was  much  esteemed  "  by  many  great  and  worthy  persons ;" 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  learning  and  moder- 
ation  to  have  given  alarm  to  many  of  the  bigots  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, and  of  sufficient  zeal  and  talent  to  have  served  the  interests  of 
that  persuasion  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  His  works,  of  which 
a  long  list  is  given  by  Wood,  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit;  and  he  met  with  so  much  of  the  usual  fortune  of 
conciliators  as  to  have  his  book,  entitled  Deua,  Natura,  Oratia,  put 
into  the  Index  expurgationia  in  Spain,  and  all  but  committed  publicly 
to  the  flames  in  Italy.  His  merits  however  towards  his  own  church 
were  at  length  acknowledged  by  his  being  made  principal  chaplain  to 
the  queen  of  Charles  the  second,  and  chosen  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession provincial  of  his  own  order  in  England.  His  conversation  is 
described  by  Wood  as  free  and  hvely;  and  he  found  manv  friends, 
and  a  frequent  asylum,  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried ' 
in  the  church  of  S.  Ebba,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Eranciscans. 
He  was  however  interred  in  !^ondon,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1680». 

The  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  this  could  not  disgrace  Taylor ; 
but  when  Davenport,  as  Wood  assures  us,  ascribed  to  Taylor  a  regu- 
larly formed  resolution  of  being  reconciled  to  the  churcn  of  Bome, 
which  only  failed  through  the  indignation  of  their  party  at  certain 
expressions  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the  fifth  of  November 
1638,  it  is  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to  impute  the 
assertion  to  a  failure  of  memory,  not  unnatural  to  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  as  he  must  have  been  when  Wood  conversed  with  him. 

Thus  he  tells  us  that  Taylor  being  appointed  to  preach  befpre  the 
university  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  then 
▼ice-chancellor  insisted  on  his  inserting  many  things  so  offensive  to 
the  Boman  catholics,  that  his  friendship  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
them  with  scorn,  notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  regret  and  peni- 
tence  for  the  sentiments  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  utter^ 

If  however,  as  Mr.  Bonney  well  observes, "  the  vice-chancellor  had 
done  what  was  reported,  he  must  have  completely  remodelled  the 
whole  discourse ;"  which,  instead  of  bearing  any  marks  of  such  inter- 
polation, is  nothing  else  from  beginning  to  end  but  a  connected  and 
consistent  chain  of  argument  against  the  principles  of  the  Boman 

7  Note  (O.)  ill.  p.  108.  Brassels,  1744. 

■  Wood,  Athen.   Oxon.,  toI.  iii.  coL  '  Wood,  ubi  supra. 

1223.    Church  History  of  England,  vol. 
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catholics,  as  what  must  in  their  nature  conduct  to  such  effects  as  the 
conspiracy  of  Digby  and  his  associates.  Of  invective  (which  a  violent 
person,  or  one  who  desired  the  preacher  to  sacrifice  to  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  time,  was  most  likely  to  introduce  into  the  discourse 
of  another)  there  is  absolutely  no  appearance.  And  as  Taylor  was 
not  a  likely  man  to  compromise  his  high  reputation,  or  his  rank  in 
the  university  and  in  the  churcii,  by  adopting  against  his  own  opinion 
the  sentiments  or  language  of  another;  so  what  he  Irnd  once  said 
and  published  he  was  still  less  likely  to  retract  in  the  manner  which 
Wood,  on  the  authority  of  Davenport,  imputes  to  him.  I  may  addj 
that  there  is  little  in  the  sermon  itself  which  could  have  shocked  or 
surprised  the  Eoman  catholics,  as  proceeding  from  a  professed 
member  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  master  of  arts  in  an  English 
university.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they,  who  were  not  deterred  by 
Laud's  controversy  with  Fisher  from  expecting  the  conversion  of  that 
prelate,  or  from  persecuting  him  through  life  with  their  fatal  friend- 
ship, would  on  BO  much  slighter  an  offence  have  given  up  whatever 
hold  of  intimacy  or  influence  they  had  acquired  over  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  has  been  said  that  ne  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  in 
question  by  his  patron  the  archbishop.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
still  more  improbable  that,  thus  appointed,  he  would  submit  his  com- 
position to  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor.  But  of  this  designa- 
tion there  is  in  truth  no  appearance.  The  appointment  of  preachers 
on  such  occasions  is  usually  exercised  by  the  vice-chancellor,  not  the 
chancellor  himself;  and  the  author,  in  his  dedication  to  Laud,  plainly 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  '  superior'  in  obedience  to  whose 
commands  he  embarked  in  the  work,  was  not  the  same  with  him  to 
whom  he  inscribed  it  when  published.  '^  It  pleased  some,''  he  says, 
"  who  had  the  power  to  command  me,  to  wish  me  to  the  publication 
of  these  my  short  and  sudden  meditations,  that  if  it  were  possible 
even  this  way  I  might  express  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king.  Being 
thus  far  encouraged,  I  resolved  to  go  somewhat  further,  even  to  the 
boldness  of  a  dedication  to  your  grace,  that  since  I  h^d  no  merit  of 
my  own  to  move  me  to  the  confidence  of  a  public  view,  yet  I  might 
dare  to  venture  under  the  protection  of  your  grace's  favour."  And 
he  goes  on  to  allege  several  different  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  in- 
scribing such  a  work  to  the  archbishop,  without  once  mentioning 
(what  if  it  were  true  would  have  been  the  best  reason  of  all)  that  it 
was  by  Laud's  own  command  that  he  had  undertaken  the  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

Of  this  earliest  production  of  Taylor's  genius,  the  defects  and 
merits  may  be  the  subject  of  future  investigation.  I  will  here  merely 
observe  that  the  former  are  those  of  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
are  themselves  chiefly  defects  as  being  out  of  their  place,  and  as  less 
prgper  for  a  solemn  discourse  than  a  popular  harangue  or  a  polemical 
pamphlet.    The  latter  are  almost  exclusively  his  own;  and  if  we 
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have  less  of  that  splendid  strain  of  eloquence  which  in  his  later  works 
has  left  him  without  a  rivals  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  his  earliest 
sermons  are  many  blossoms  of  genuine  power  and  beauty^  which  con- 
tinued meditation  and  longer  practice  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  ripen  into  fruits  worthy  of  Paradise. 

Ascetic  as  Taylor  was  in  many  of  his  opinions,  celibacy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  life ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
attached  so  much  value  to  the  learned  leisure  of  an  university,  as  to 
have  been  inclined  to  linger  there  after  a  new  and  important  scene 
of  action  and  duty  was  elsewhere  opened  to  him.  I  have  already 
observed  that  from  the  date  of  his  institution  at  Uppingham,  he  was 
but  little  resident  in  All  Souls ;  and  he  now,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
usual  with  Hterary  men,  took  a  step  which  was  to  separate  him  from 
his  fellowship  entirely. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1689,  being  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  he  married,  at  Uppingham,  Phoebe  Landisdale,  or  Langsdale, 
of  whose  family  little  else  is  known  than  that  her  brother  was  a 
physician,  established  first  at  Gainsborough,  and  afterwards  at  Leeds, 
where  he  was  buried  January  the  7  th,  1683^.  Of  Phoebe's  mother, 
though  not  of  her  father,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  Taylor's  letters ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  daughter's  being  married 
at  Uppingham,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a  widow  residing  in  that 
parish. 

By  Phoebe  Langsdale,  Taylor  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  William, 
(so  named  in  all  probability  after  his  great  patron  Laud)  was  buried 
at  Uppingham  on  the  28th  of  May,  1642 ;  nor  did  the  mother  long 
survive  her  infant*.  The  other  boys  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  their 
melancholy  deaths  were  among  the  last  and  most  grievous  ^trials  of 
Taylor's  eventful  pilgrimage. 

This  year,  1642,  was  marked  however  by  many  public  as  well  as 
private  sorrows ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  now  begun,  he 
ably  and  courageously  contended  on  the  side  both  of  episcopacy  and 
monarchy.  He  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford*,  where  shortly  after  he  published,  "  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand," his  treatise  of  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali  and 
Aerians,  new  and  old/  "encouraged,"  as  Heylin  tells  us,  "by  many 
petitions"  to  the  same  efTect  "to  his  majesty  and  both  houses  of 
'  parliaments"  But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  presbyterian  party  should  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable revulsion  in  the  national  feehng,  and  though  the  work 
itself  is  well  adapted  to  profit  by  and  strengthen  such  a  disposition, 
it  is  probable  that  men's  minds  were  by  this  time  too  generally  made 

^  Bonney's  MS.  note.  troubles,  the  Icon  Basilike,  the  name  is 

c  Jones's  MS.     Bonney,  p.  IS.  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Taylor. 

*  [Of  tlie  little  volume  said  to  have  HoUingworth,p.l4.  Wordsworth,  p.  4 10.] 

been  composed  by  king  Charles  in  his  *  Heylin's  Life  of  Lsad»  p.  465. 
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up  to  leave  them  inclination  or  leisure  for  the  study  of  controversy; 
and  the  fact  that  the  treatise  remained  without  an  attempt  at  reply 
from  the  other  party^  is  a  probable  argument  that  it  was  less  read 
than  it  well  deserved  to  be. 

To  such  rewards  however  as  the  king  and  church  had  to  bestow, 
Taylor  had  no  common  pretensions ;  and  we  find  him  admitted,  on 
the  first  of  November  in  the  same  year,  with  many  other  eminent 
loyalists,  by  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
The  distinction  however  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  similar  honours  were  then  oestowed;  inas- 
much as  the  unfortunate  monarch,  having  few  other  ways  in  his 
power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  adherents,  created  about  the 
same  time  his  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  with  so  much  profusion, 
as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  heads  of  houses  against  a 
practice  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  discipline,  the  dignity,  and 
even  the  revenues  of  the  university®. 

The  Presbyterians  had  more  power  to  hurt  than  Charles  to  reward ; 
and  it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  rectory  of  Uppingham 
was  sequestered ;  a  fact  which  is  certain  from  the  joint  authority  of 
"Walker  and  Lloyd,  no  less  than  from  all  which  is  known  of  Taylor's 
subsequent  poverty.  The  date  of  his  deprivation  however,  or  the 
name  of  his  intrusive  successor,  I  am  not  able  to  supply  ^  Neither 
Walker,  Calamy,  nor  Clarke,  throw  any  light  on  the  subject;  and 
though  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  has  with  much  kindness  ex- 
amined for  me  the  register's  office  of  that  diocese,  no  information 
appears  there,  or  in  the  parish  books  of  Uppingham,  which  can  add 
any  thing  to  the  facts  already  collected  by  Mr,  Bonney.  Of  course 
neither  Taylor,  nor  any  of  the  deprived  clergy,  relinquished  their 
claim  to  the  livings  of  which  they  were  despoiled ;  but  as  their  places 
were  in  every  instance  filled  up  without  loss  of  time  by  the  ruling  party, 
it  is  something  remarkable  that  no  record  remains  of  the  institution 
of  the  intruder,  his  incumbency,  or  his  expulsion  on  the  return  of 
monarchy  and  episcopacy.  The  name  of  Daniel  Swift  only  once  oc- 
curs (on  the  ^Oth  of  April  1652)  as  choosing  a  churchwarden,  and 
signing  himself  Pastor  de  Uppingham  ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance,  during  the  following  years  of  Taylor's  life,  that  he  re- 
ceived any  part  of  that  pittance  which  the  clergy  presented  to  livings 
by  tlie  parliamentary  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their 
expelled  predecessors^.  ^ 

He  had  obtained  however  a  wealthy  and  powerful  patron  in 
Christopher  Hatton,  esq.,  afterwards  lord  Hatton  of  Kirby,  who  had 
been  his  neighbour  at  Uppingham,  and  to  whom  his  Defence  of 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  manv  other  of  his  earlier  works,  are  dedicated ; 
"a  person/'  Clarendon  tells  us,  "who  when  he  was  .appointed  con- 

*  Note  (H.)  Masscy.  See  Mercur.  AuHcub  of  May  6, 

'  [Taylor  was  deprived  early  in  May,      and  Merc.  Britann.  of  May  27,  1644.] 
1644.    Kifl  succefisor  was  named  Isaac         «  Bonney,  p.  81,  note. 
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troller  of  the  king's  household  possessed  a  great  reputation^  which  in 
a  few  years  he  found  a  way  to  aiminish^/' 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  real  character  of  a  public 
man,  between  the  widely  varying  statements  of  his  friends  on  one 
sidcj  and  his  enemies  or  riv^  on  the  other.  The  same  lord  Hervey 
who  was  the  Sporus  of  Pope's  tremendous  satire,  is  extolled  by 
Middleton,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  elegant  flattery,  as  the  last  of  the 
Bomans,  the  bravest,  the  best,  and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  Nor 
is  it  easv  to  find  a  more  splendid  character  in  history,  than  is  ascribed 
by  the  hope  or  gratitude  of  Taylor  to  the  nobleman  of  whom  the 
historian  speaks  thus  slightingly.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  present 
age  that  men  of  letters  appear  to  have  completely  broken  through 
that  debasing  custom  which  made  excessive  eulogium  and  affected  hu- 
mility essentials  in  the  addresses  of  authors  to  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Yet  Hatton  cannot  have  been  destitute  of  learning  or  of  talents, 
since  in  him  Taylor  found  opinions  congenial  to  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  toleration,  and  since  it  was  at  his  suggestion,  and  with  his 
assistance,  that  Dugdale  undertook  his  MonaaticonK 

Of  Taylor's  history  during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war  we  are 
very  imperfectly  informed.  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  frequent 
peacher  before  the  court  at  Oxford,  and  as  following  the  royal  army 
m  the  capacity  of  chaplain^  till  on  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause  he 
sought  an  asylum  in  Carmarthensire.  The  following  letter  however 
represents  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  living,  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  his  mother-in-law  and  children,  and  oppressed,  as  should 
seem  from  some  of  his  expressions,  by  those  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  continued  to  pursue 
and  harass  him.  The  silence  observed  respecting  his  wife  confirms 
lady  Wra/s  statement,  that  he  had  buried  her  before  he  quitted 
Uppingham.  For  the  rest,  it  serves  to  shew  how  constantly  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  improvement  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
British  Museum. — 

"Deare  Brother. — ^Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  bringing 
the  happy  news  of  thy  recovery.  I  had  notice  of  thy  danger,  but 
watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had  lavd  wayte  with  Boyston  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  Bumbould.  I  hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid  thee  be 
carefull  for  the  perfecting  thy  health,  and  to  be  fearful  of  a  relapse. 
Though  I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  concerned  in  it. 
But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely  [careful]  to 

k  [,.**h  way  utterly  to  lose,"  M.S.  and  engagemento.     He  caUi  attention 

lee  Hist.  Rebell.  ed.  1826.  vol.  iiL  p.  651.]  also  to  the  prayer  appended  to  the  third 

*  Note  (I.)  chapter  of  the  *  Holy  Living/  and  which 

^  [Mr.  Willmott  notices  the  Tiridness  was  composed  prohahly  ahout  this  time^ 

and  number  of  the  martial  images  in  <  Place  a  guard  of  angels  about  the  per- 

Taylor's  writings :  which  he  thinks  may  son  of  the  king/  &c.] 
be  traced  to  his  familiarity  with  camps 
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perform  to  God  those  holy  promises  which  I  snppose  thou  didst  make 
m  thy  sicknessc;  and  remember  what  thoughts  thou  hadst  then^  and 
beare  them  along  upon  thy  spirit  all  thy  life-time.  For  that  which 
was  true  then  is  so  stilly  and  the  world  is  really  as  vain  a  thing  as 
thou  didst  then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not  tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger 
(though  I  heard  of  it)  till  at  the  same  time  I  told  her  of  thy  re- 
covery. Poore  woman !  she  was  troubled  and  pleased  at  the  same 
time^  but  your  letter  did  determine  her.  I  take  it  kindly  that  thou 
hast  writt  to  Bowman.  If  I  had  been  in  condition  you  should  not 
have  beene  troubled  with  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  both  thou  and  I  must  be 
content  Thy  mother  sends  her  blessing  to  thee  and  her  little  Mally. 
So  doe  I,  and  my  prayers  to  God  for  you  both.  Your  little  cozens 
are  your  servants ;  ana  I  am 

thy  most  affectionate  and  endeared  brother, 

November  24,  1648,  jEB.  TAYLOR,  I 

To  my  very  dear  Brother,  D.  Lanoi dale,  at  his 
Apothecary'i  Houte  in  Gainsborough." 

This  letter  is  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  but  the  notice  which  occurs  of  Boyston^  who  was  a  book-  ' 

seller  and  printer  in  Ivy  Lane^  and  who  published  most  of  Taylor's  ^i 

later  works,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  its  writer  was  ' 

then  in  London.  This  is  however  altogether  at  variance  with 
Wood's  statement,  unless  we  suppose  that,  for  some  reason  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  he  discontinued  his  attendance  on  the 
royal  person  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  ''the  decline  of  the  royal 
cause.''  Next  year  however  we  find  him  in  Wales,  and  again  at- 
tached to  a  portion  of  the  army,  since  Wbitdock  mentions  a  Dr. 
Taylor  (and  Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  only  person  of  that  name  and 
d^ree  whom  I  have  been  able  to  discover  among  the  royalists)  as 
a  conspicuous  prisoner  (the  only  one  indeed  whose  name  he  notices) 
in  the  victory  gained  by  the  parhamentary  troops  over  colonel  Charles 
Gerard,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4th  of  February  1614'. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  cause  which  drew  liim  away 
firom  the  royal  army  was  love ;  that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  to  ^ 

the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  second»^  wife,  during  the  first 
yisit  of  king  Charles  to  Wales ;  and  that  he  married  her,  and  retired 
to  her  property,  soon  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Langsdale, 
though  the  evils  of  war,  extending  themselves  into  the  most  remote 
and  peaceful  districts,  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  involved 
him  in  their  vortex.  Something  of  this  kind  is  plainly  intimated  in 
the  dedication  to  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  the  passage  itself 
is  worth  transcribing,  not  only  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  it 

>  Whitelock,  Mcmor.,  p.  1 30.    For  my      iDdebted  to  a  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Bontiey. 
knowledge  of  this  curious  paasagc,  I  am  *  [Sec  p.  xixv.  below.] 
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breathes^  but  as  giving  us  almost  all  the  information  wluch  remains 
as  to  the  troubles  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  it  he  tells  his  patron,  lord  Hatton,  that,  ''in  the  great  storm 
which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  he  had  been  cast 
on  the  coast  of  Wales ;  and  in  a  little  boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed 
that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  he  could 
not  hope  for.  Here,''  he  continues,  "  I  cast  anchor ;  and  thinking 
to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence, 
that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was 
.  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 

i  that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons.     And  but  that  He 

who  stilieth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and 
the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been 
lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  oeen  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.  Ol  yhp  papfiapoi 
irapclxov  ov  rifv  rvxpyirav  <f)LkavOpa>vCav  fjfuv*  di^di/roi^e;  yap  Trvpap 
vpoa-fkipovTo  irdvTaf  fifias,  dta  rov  vrrhv  rhv  i<l>€aT&Ta,  ical  hA 

That  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  more  busy  scenes  of  war  and 
politics ;  that  a  subsequent  exposure  to  the  same  interruptions,  with 
more  than  their  usual  share  of  attendant  misfortune :  that  the  help 
of  friends,  and  the  forbearance  of  enemies,  are  here  spoken  of,  is 
sufBciently  evident  But  the  Greek  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (for  which,  by  the  way,  those  generous  enemies  whom  he 
praises,  had  they  understood  it,  would  have  scarcely  thanked  him) 
impUes  at  least  that  he  had  many  fellow-sufferers  in  that  particular 
danger  to  which  he  alludes.  Nor  can  I  find  any  defeat  of  the 
loyalists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Welch  retirement  which  so 
well  tallies  with  these  different  circumstances,  as  that  which  White- 
lock  has  recorded.  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  indeed  not 
published  till  1647 ;  but,  for  the  probable  duration  of  his  imprison- 
ment,  the  time  necessary  to  collect  his  books,  and,  in  the  midst  of' 
those  avocations  on  which  his  livelihood  depended,  to  prepare  for  the 
press  such  an  essay  as  that  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  fame,  would 
account  for  a  far  longer  interval  between  his  becoming  a  prisoner 
and  the  date  of  that  work,  than  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  have 
Tentured  supposes. 

Nor  can  1  consider  it  as  inconsistent  with  this  opinion,  that  during 
this  same  year  1644  there  appeared  at  Oxford  nis  edition  of  the 
Psalter®,  with  collects  affixed  to  each  psalm;  and  that  a  Defence  of 
the  Liturgy,  which  he  afterwards  improved  into  a  lai^r  work?,  was . 
also  published,  and  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  king  Charles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  of  his  oeing  at  this  time  in  the 

■  [Acta  xxviii.  1.]  additione  to  note  (J.)] 

•  [The  Psalter  is  not  reUined  in  the         p  See  Dedicmtion  to  Apology  for  Auth. 
preseot  edition  of  Taylor's  works.    See     and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgyi  vol.  ▼.  p.  229. 
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enem/s  hands^  will  accoant  for  that  which  is  othenrise  not  easy  to 
explain,  why,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  latter  of  these  came 
out  anonymously,  and  the  former  under  the  name  of  Hatton.  If 
this  last  measure  were  intended  to  gratify  his  patron's  vanity,  it 
would  be  a  trick  discreditable  to  both  sides ;  though  to  Taylor,  in 
his  deep  poverty  and  burdened  with  a  family,  much  might  be  for- 
given. But  while  yet  a  prisoner,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  his 
abstaining  from  publishing  any  tiling  in  his  own  name,  though  even 
this  would  hardly  justify  Hatton  in  appropriating  to  himself  the 
work  of  another?* 

How  long  Taylor  remained  a  prisoner,  and  on  what  terms  and  by 
whose  interest  he  was  released,  there  are  now  small  hopes  of  dis- 
covering. I  would  gladly  have  recorded  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  names  of  those  generous  enemies  from  whom  he  received 
80  much  unexpected  kindness.  All  which  is  known  on  this  subject 
is  that  colonel  Laugharn,  governor  of  Pembroke  castle,  was  the 
chief  parliamentary  officer  about  this  time  in  South  Wales ;  and  that 
colonel  Broughton,  colonel  Stephens,  Mr.  Catching  of  Trelleck,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Uske,  are  named  by  Bushworth  as  the  committee  for 
that  district.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen  therefore,  or  to  some  among 
them,  that  the  christian  woiid  is  indebted  for  their  humanity  to 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Such  instances  of  individual  gentle- 
ness  and  forbearance  occur  like  bright  and  insulated  spots  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  most  civil  wars;  but  an  Englishman  may  recollect 
with  gratitude,  and  some  degree  of  honest  pride  in  his  own  nation 
and  ancestors,  that  more  such  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  our  own  troubles  than  in  those  of  any  other  contest  of  equal  length, 
and  embittered  by  so  many  different  circumstances  of  religious  and 
popular  hatred. 

W  hen  Taylor  was  once  in  Wales,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  re- 
join the  royal  army,  even  supposing  him  released  from  his  confine^ 
ment  or  his  parole,  before  the  success  of  that  army  became  desperate 
by  the  secession  of  the  king>  and  his  surrender  of  himself  to  the 
Scottish  forces.  I  am  not  however  of  opinion  that  he  had  now 
taken  a  last  leave  of  his  unfortunate  master.  In  August  1647  the 
chaplains  of  the  imprisoned  monarch  were  again  allowed  for  a  time 
free  access  to  him ;  and  it  appears  that  at  a  late  period  of  Charles's 
misfortunes,  Taylor  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  received  from 
him,  in  token  of  his  regard,  his  watch,  and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies 
which  had  ornamented  the  ebony  case  in  which  he  tept  his  Bible^i. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  church  preferment,  he  supported  him- 
self by  keeping  a  school,  which  he  carried  on  in  partnership  with 
William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  William 
Wyat,  who  subsequently  obtained  the  rank  of  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
Their  success,  considering  their  remote  situation  and  the  distresses  of 
the  times,  appears  to  have  been  not  inconsiderable.     Newton  Hall, 

»  Note  (J.)  4  Mr.  Jones's  MS.    Mr.  BoDiiey's  do. 
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a  house  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  which  they  jointly  rented,  is 
dignified  by  Wyat,  in  his  Latin  epistle  to  lord  Hatton  which  will 
be  shortly  noticed,  with  the  title  of  Collegium  Newtoniense :  and 
Wood  tells  us  of  "  several  youths  most  loyally  educated  there,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  universities/' 

Of  their  scholars  however  none  are  now  remembered  but  Judge 
Powell,  -who  bore  a  distinguished  part  on  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops;  Bichard  Peers,  an  Irishman  of  mean  extraction,  but  who  is 
mentioned  by  Wood  among  the  Ust  of  Oxford  writers ;  and  a  certain 
Griffin  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Cwmgwilly,  who  has  thought  it  worth  while, 
as  Judge  Powell  has  also  done,  to  record  on  his  tomb  that  he  was 
educated  under  Taylor  and  Nicholson'.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  long  their  partnership  continued,  though  it  certainly 
was  dissolved  long  before  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  even 
before  Taylor's  departure  from  Wales. 

Of  this  establishment  accordingly  the  most  remarkable  fruit  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  'A  New  and  Easy  Listitution  of  Grammar,' 
which  appeared  in  1647 ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  epistles  dedica- 
tory, the  one  by  Wyat,  in  Latin,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
addressed  to  lord  Hatton ;  the  other  in  English,  by  Taylor  himself, 
to  Christopher  Hatton,  his  patron's  eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
afterwards  raised  by  Charles  the  second  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount, 
and  made  governor  of  Guernsey.  This  address  is  in  the  usual  style 
of  his  writings,  devout,  affectionate,  and  eloquent  The  work  which 
it  introduces  (though  pompously  panegyrized  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  by  a  certain  E.  Gregory,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  under- 
mastier  at  Westminster)  was  probably  the  work  of  Wyat  rather  than 
of  Taylor,  and  though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  ada  materially  to  the  reputation  of  either. 

It  was  followed  shortly  after  by  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  of  all  his  compositions,  his  admirable  'Liberty  of  Prophesying ;' 
composed,  as  he  tells  his  patron  lord  Hatton  in  the  epistle  aedicatory, 
under  a  host  of  grievous  disadvantages ;  in  adversity  and  want ;  with- 
out books  or  leisure;  and  with  no  other  resources  than  those  which 
were  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  a 
powerful  mind  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  past  ages. 

Of  the  work  thus  produced  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Of  its  import-ance  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  by  recollecting  that  it  is  the  first  attempt 
on  record  to  conciHate  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the  reception  of 
a  doctrine  which,  though  now  the  rule  of  action  professed  by  all 
christian  sects,  was  then  by  every  sect  alike  regarded  as  a  perilous 
and  portentous  novelty. 

There  is  abundant  proof  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  Taylor  lived,  and  of  those  which  immediately  preceded  him, 
that  (much  as  every  religious  party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from 
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persecution,  and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had  in  its  own  particu- 
lar instance  complained  of  the  severities  exercised  against  its  mem* 
bers)  no  party  had  vet  been  found  to  perceive  the  great  wickedness 
of  persecution  in  the  abstract,  or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal 
punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy.  Even  the  sects 
who  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers, 
not  as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting  those  who  pro- 
fessed '  the  truth ;'  and  each  sect,  as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield 
the  secular  weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
'  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain/ 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Taylor 
to  guard  against  misrepresentation  or  misconception ;  to  admit,  as 
he  has  done  in  his  epistle  to  lord  Hatton,  repeatedly  and  expressly, 
the  expedience  of  suppressing  even  by  force  such  religious  opinions 
(if  any  such  there  were)  as  taught  sedition  or  immorality,  and  to 
prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  weapon  from  our  christian 
warfare  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  all  paceable 
and  charitable  means  of  refuting  error,  and  of  bringing  back,  by  fair 
argument  and  good  example,  to  the  sheepfold  of  our  divine  Master, 
our  deceived  or  deceiving  brethren. 

But  notwithstanding  this  eloquent  apology,  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying  inculcated  a  doctrine  too  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
practice  and  prejudices  of  Taylor's  age  to  escape  the  animadversions 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  which  now  lies 
before  me,  has  its  margin  almost  covered  with  manuscript  notes, 
expressive  of  doubt  or  disapprobation ;  and  the  commentator,  who- 
ever he  was,  has  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  volume  Taeeo  metu,  and 
Fobis  dico  non  omnibus.  His  arguments  more  particularly  in  behalf 
of  the  Anabaptists,  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous  and  unqualified ; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself  having  consequently  fallen 
into  suspicion,  he  in  a  subsequent  edition  added  a  powerful  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  previous  language,  and  an  answer  to 
the  considerations  which  he  had  himself  advanced  in  apology  for  the 
opinions  of  those  sectaries. 

That  Taylor  was  most  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  he  has  shewn  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
discourses  of  his  *  Great  Exemplar,'  which  he  in  the  first  instance 
published  separately,  in  the  year  1055,  as  a  corrective  to  the  mischief 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  by  his  previous  admissions; 
accompanied  by  a  preface,  in  which  he  refers  the  reader  for  fuller 
satisfaction  to  the  labours  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  same 
subject, 

Hammond  indeed  had  himself,  though  with  much  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  expression,  undertaken  to  answer  the  precise  arguments 
employed  by  Taylor,  in  his  '  Letter  of  Resolution  to  six  Quaeres  of 
present  use  with  the  Church  of  England.'  He  there,  under  the 
head  of  the  Baptizing  of  Infants,  describes  the  collection  of  pre- 
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samptions  against  poedo-baptism  contained  in  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying, as  ''the  most  diligent  he  had  met  with/'  and  as  ''so 
impartially  enforcing  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries,  that  he  knew 
not  where  to  furnish  himself  with  so  exact  a  scheme,  and  that  there* 
fore  on  that  one  account  he  should  choose  to  follow  the  path  which 
his  friend  had  traced  before  him»." 

Hammond  and  Taylor  well  knew  each  other's  worth.  They  were, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  fellow-students.  They  together,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  obtained  by  unshaken  loyalty  and  piety  unimpeached  the 
respect  of  their  political  and  religious  opponents ;  and  they  were  so 
perfectly  trusted  by  the  loyalists,  that  they  were  made  the  joint  chan- 
nels for  dispensing  those  contributions  which  were  privately  raised, 
to  a  large  amount^  for  the  persecuted  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land'. 

How  well  Hammond,  in  his  controversy  with  Tombes,  as  well  as 
in  the  work  already  noticed,  performed  his  part  as  advocate  for  psedo- 
baptism,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice.  Of  Taylor's  exertions  in 
the  same  good  cause  I  can  give  no  better  proof  than  the  weight  which 
is  ascribed  to  his  testimony  by  a  writer^  who  has  discussed  those  un- 
fortunate controversies  which  have  recently  arisen  on  baptismal  re- 
generation, with  a  wisdom,  a  discrimination,  and  a  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  have  been  too  little 
imitated. 

Of  those  who  in  Taylor's  own  day  attacked  the  leading  principle 
on  which  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  founded,  the  most  consider- 
able, and  the  only  one  whose  name  has  descended  to  the  present  times, 
though  rather  as  the  mark  of  one  of  Milton's  satirical  arrows,  than 
for  any  of  those  particulars  which  excited  the  respect  and  deference 
of  his  Calvinistic  contemporaries,  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  S.  Andrew's.  He  produced  in  1649 
'A  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  which 
Taylor  never  noticed  so  far  as  to  answer,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  at  least  of  the  causes  which  led  Milton,  who  is  said  to  have 
fdways  admired  Taylor,  and  whose  zeal  for  toleration  was  as  unlimited 
and  as  consistent  as  Taylor's  was%  to  insert  the  name  of  Butherford 
in  the  contemptuous  diatribe  to  which  I  have  alluded*. 

An  attack  of  a  different  kind  has  in  later  times  been  made  on  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  arraigning  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 
but  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  the  author  in  maintaining  them.  He 
has  been  represented  as  arguing,  not  from  his  own  personal  convic- 
tion, but  as  an  advocate,  and  to  serve  the  temporary  ends  of  his 
party;  since, 'though  a  churchman,  he  was  a  dissenter  when  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  written.     "  He  was  then,"  proceeds  the 

•  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  451.  and  Taylor,  printed  p".  Ixxiii.  ^elow.] 

«  Life  of  Hammond.     Wordsworth's  •  f  Davison  J  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  xv.p.*»i. 

Eccles.  BiogT.  vol.  v.  pp.  875,  6.  and  note.  ^  [See  appendix,  p.  cocxxviu.  bciow.  j 

[See  correspondence  between  RobertRich  »  Note  (L.) 
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writer  from  whose  work  this  charge  is  taken^  '^  pleading  for  toleration 
to  episcopacy.  He  must  either  have  written  what  he  did  not  himself 
fully  believe,  or  in  a  few  years  his  opinion  must  have  undergone  a 
wonderful  change.  With  the  return  of  monarchy,  Tavlor  emerged 
from  obscurity;  wrote  no  more  on  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying/ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  the  second,  from 
which  all  the  persecuting  edicts  against  the  poor  non-conformists 
proceeded.  It  deserves  to  be  viewed  therefore  as  the  special  plead- 
ing of  a  party  counsellor,  or  the  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  deprived 
of  his  benefice  and  the  privileges  of  his  profession,  imploring  relief  ; 
of  which  bishop  Taylor,  enlightened  by  the  elevation  of  his  episco- 
pate, and  enjoying,  vrith  the  party,  security  and  abundance,  became 
ashamed,  and,  in  his  own  conduct,  published  the  most  effectual  re- 
cantation of  his  former  opinions  or  sincerity}^.''  And  on  this  sup- 
posed tergiversation  of  Taylor  the  writer  proceeds  to  ground  the 
sweeping  censure,  that  **  it  is  vain  to  look  for  liberality  or  forbear- 
ance from  the  members  of  an  establishment/' 

With  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  vulgar  maxim.  Ex  vno  disee  omnes, 
or  with  the  degree  of  christian  candour  which  the  above  application 
of  it  exhibits,  I  have  at  present  no  concern ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Orme  would  be  displeased,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
sufficient  right  to  be  so,  if  I  had  reasoned  like  him,  from  the  faults 
or  inconsistency  of  any  single  individual  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  independent  persuasion.  But  I  am  only  con- 
cerned with  his  charges  against  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  am  anxious 
therefore  to  inform  him — ^what  he  might  easily  have  learned  for  him- 
self, and  what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  enquired  into  before  he  brought 
such  a  charge  as  persecution  against  the  fair  fame  of  any  man — that 
though  bishop  Taylor  was  a  nominal  member  of  the  *  Irish'  privy 
council  •,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  took  a  part 
in  the  measures  of  any  administration;  that  the  administration  of 
Ireland  did  not  in  fact  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  per- 
secute the  dissenters ;  that  Taylor  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
concurring  in  the  severe  measures  of  the  English  government;  and 
that  no  action  of  his  life  is  known  which  can  justly  expose  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  a  persecutor  himself,  or  having  approved 
of  persecution  in  others.  That  he  did  not  write  'any  more  about 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  while  his  former  work  was  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  while  its  principles  remained  unanswered,  is  no  very  serious 
charge  against  a  man  whose  time  was  in  many  other  ways  abundantly 
occupied.  But  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  former  treatise  on 
this  subject^  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears  in  a  promi- 

r  Orme's  life  of  Owen,  London,  1820,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lort  to  bp.  Percy.   "  I 

p.  102.  have  a  MS.  anecdote  of  your  predeces- 

»  [See  p.  xcix.  below.]  gor,  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  which  I  wish  the 

*  [This  is  not  altogether  undisputed,  truth  could  be  ascertained ;   that  finding 

In  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Lit.  Hist,  a  very  improper  use  had  been  made  of 

vol.  vii.  p.  494,  is  the  following  extract  his  famous  book,  *  The  Liberty  of  Pro- 
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neiit  situation  in  the  snccessive  editions  of  his  controversial  tracts^ 
of  which  one,  the  second,  was  published  when  he  was  actually  bishop^ 
and  amid  the  recent  triumph  of  his  party.  Nor,  though  there  are 
unquestionably  some  passages  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  where 
Taylor  speaks,  rather  as  urging  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
more  obnoxious  creeds,  than  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  can  I 
conceive  that  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  such  passages  and  those  where  he  pleads 
(with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest  and  most  conscientious  con- 
viction) the  common  cause  of  all  christian  sects  under  persecution* 
That  in  so  doing  he  might  be  animated  with  the  greater  zeal  by  the 
circumstance  that  his  own  sect  was  thus  unhappily  situated,  1  am 
neither  obliged  nor  inclined  to  deny.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  this 
circumstance  alone  would  lead  a  candid  mind  to  suspect  his  sincere 
belief  of  those  general  principles  on  which  he  proceeds ;  or  his  anxiety 
that  not  the  church  of  England  alone,  but  all  other  christian  com- 
munions, should  be  partakers  in  the  benefit  of  his  arguments.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  indeed,  he  would  rather,  as  an  artful  advocate, 
have  applied  himself  to  the  palliation  of  the  particular  differences 
existing  oetween  the  episcopalians  and  the  presoyterians,  than  have 
offended  the  prejudices  of  these  last,  in  the  pride  of  their  new-blown 
success,  by  aavandng  principles  which  they  were  so  little  prepared  to 
receive,  and  encambering  his  cause  with  tne  patronage  of  those  sects 
who  were  the  objects  of  still  greater  abhorrence  and  alarm  than  his 
own  persecuted  communion. 

The  truth  is  however,  that  if  we  consider  the  moment  at  which 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  appeared,  and  consider  also  not  only  the 
spirit  of  mutual  concession  which  it  breathes,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  natural  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  presbyterians  were  not  the  only  part^  for  whose 
instruction  it  was  designed,  and  that  its  object  was  to  induce  not 
only  an  abatement  of  the  claims  which  they  were  then  urging  on  the 
king,  but  a  disposition  on  the  king's  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
advisers  among  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  concede  somewhat  more  to 
those  demands  than  their  principles  had  as  yet  permitted  them.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  1647  were  such  indeed  as  to  offer  a 
greater  probability  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war  that  mode- 
rate counsels  would  prevail,  and  that  an  arrangement  of  mutual  tole- 
ration might  be  adopted  which  would  preserve  the  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  heal  in  a  certain  degree  the  rcJigious  feuds  of  the  nation. 
King  Charles  was  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  to  what  were  supposed  the  more  indulgent  hands  of 

pbesyiDg/  he  sent  his  chaplain  OTer  evening  caused  a  fire  to  be  made  in  hit 
from  Ireland  to  buy  up  aU  the  copies  he  court-yard,  and  burnt  these  books.  The 
could  find ;  and  having  brought  them  to  chaplain's  name  was  Lewis,  a  Norfolk 
Dromore,  the  bishop  set  a  day  apart  for  man."  Of  king  Charles's  feeling  about 
fasting  and  praying,  and  then  in  the  the  treatise,  see  note  (L  1)  below.] 
I.  C 
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Cromwell  and  the  army.  His  person  was  treated  with  far  greater 
respect  than  formerlj.  His  chaplains  were  allowed  to  oiBciate  in  his 
presence  according  to  the  English  service  book:  and  all  parties 
were  so  situated  that  it  seemed  the  interest  of  all  to  court  him.  The 
parliament  and  the  armj  were  at  open  variance;  and  the  two  pre- 
vailing sects,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  were  scarcely  leas 
incensed  with  each  other  than  with  the  episcopal  clei^.  Even  these 
last  were  not  yet  universally  ejected  from  their  benefices ;  and  the  force 
of  private  character,  the  fame  of  extensive  learning,  and  perhaps  the 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  were  of  suffieient  weight,  till  this  year, 
to  protect  Hall  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  NcMrwich,  and  Sanderson 
ana  Hammond  in  their  public  situations  at  Oxford  \  All  which 
seemed  wanting  to  an  accommodation,  was  to  convince  the  several 
parties  that  the  points  in  question  were  those  on  which  they  might 
conscientiously  give  way  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  thtit  bre- 
thren ;  and  that  so  fiar  from  being  bound  to  destroy  each  other's  per- 
sons, they  might  meet  in  the  same  places  of  worship,  and  conform  to 
that  government  and  those  rites  (whichever  of  the  contending  parties 
should  be  most  favoured  in  them)  which  might  be  agreed  on  by  the 
king  and  parliament^. 

That  this  was  Taylor's  own  opinion,  and  that  he  desired  his  ai^^u- 
ments  to  take  effect  on  all  the  different  parties  of  the  nation,  is  appa- 
rent, I  think,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  dedicated  this  work  to  so 
strenuous  a  high -churchman  as  Hatton,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety 
which  he  expresses,  not  only  that  persecution  for  rehgious  opinions 
might  cease,  but  that  contention  anout  them  might  be  suspended ; 
that  the  churches  of  Christ  should  be  distinguished  by  no  other 
names  than  those  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were  established; 
and  that  each  church  might  receive  to  its  bosom  men  of  various 
opinions,  even  as  that  heaven  of  which  the  christian  church  ought 
to  be  the  living  image.     And  it  is  evident  that  if  his  arguments  had 

Eroduced  their  due  effect  on  both  sides,  the  main  obstado  would 
ave  been  removed  to  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  people ;  a 
grievous  dissension  healed  in  the  churches ;  and  not  only  the  epis- 
copalians relieved  from  their  immediate  oppressions,  bat  the  opposite 
party  preserved  from  those  severities  which  on  the  restoration  of 
Kindly  power  were  most  unwisely  exercised  against  them.  Mean- 
while (and  the  observation  will  be  found  of  some  importance  to 
justify  Taylor's  consistency)  it  plainly  followed  from  his  principles, 
that  in  points  of  themselves  indifferent,  even  granting  that  it  might 
be  tyraunv  to  impose  a  rule,  it  was  causeless  rebellion  to  resist  a 
rule  already  imposed;  and  it  followed  also  (which  was  stiU  more 
important  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times)  that  con- 
cession and  moderation  were  to  be  expected  at  least  as  much  from 

*  Hame,  ch.  lix.  and  note  (C.)     Bp.      Biography,  toI.  ▼.  p.  816  ftoq.  363, 439. 
Hall,    Hard    Measure.      Wordsworth'i         »  [See  note  (L  2)  below.J 
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tfatse  who  desired  a  change,  as  from  those  who  were  content  with 
tUfi  forms  and  institations  of  their  ancestors. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  during  this  interval  we  know  veiy 
little®.  I  have  already  expressed  my  suspicions  that  a  second'  mar- 
riage was  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing  from  the  king's  service ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  event  must  have  taken  place  before  the  period 
of  which  I  am  writing,  since  of  his  three  daughters  the  youngest 
was  married  (as  appears  by  the  settlement)  in  1668. 

This  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  competent  estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the  parish  of  Llanguedor,  and 
county  of  Carmarthen.  Her  mother's  family  is  unknown ;  but  she 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  first, 
when  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  dissipated  and 
licentious  Buckingham.   That  the  martyr's  habits  of  life  at  that  time 

bery  in  the  same  year,  in  the  dedieation  to 
the  '  Holy  Dying,'  '  Both  yonr  lordship 
and  myself  have  lately  seen  and  felt  such 
sorrows  of  death,  and  such  sad  departure 
of  dearest  friends,'  &c  This  looks  as 
though  there  had  been  a  third  interme- 
diate marriage,  if  (as  is  alleged)  Tay- 
lor's first  wife  died  in  or  about  1642. 
His  last  wife  certainly  survived  him. 

The  letter  to  Dugdale  will  perhaps  be 
read,  even  in  its  mutilated  form,  with  in- 
terest (Hamper,  as  above,  p.  250.) 
.  .  olden  grove,  April  1,  1651. 
neh  pleased  to  see  a  letter  from  you,  it  was  some 
.    Is  for  I  have  but  lately  buiried  my  deare  wife, 
tion  of  writing  a  tract  m  defence  of  the  baptisms 
say  this ;  That  I  am  sorry  any  evil  men  should  by 
ies  of  peace  strengthen  themselves  to  an  unreasonable  warre 
great  Concernment)  and  I  would  desire  those 
true  Sons  of  the  Church,  to  answer  the  arguments 

•  ts  msde  use  of,  out  of  my  booke ;  In  the  meane 
can  be  ready.  For  if  they  be  answerable,  why  doe  not 
.   elry  are  they  troubled  that  I  furnished  their  enemies 

justifiable  ;  but  if  they  cannot  answer  them,  how 

•  an  I  write  a  tract  concerning  it     However  to  put 

•  doe  purpose  by  God's  grace  to  write  a  disooursa 
Ancient  custome  upon  its  proper  grounds,  which 

oes  not  yet  consider,  they  give  advantage  to  these 

the  weaknesse  of  thsir  own  discoursings,  than 

the  enemies  cause.    I  have  some  things  now  in 

preparing,  The  Rule  of  Holy  Dying;  I  have 

ow  transcribing  it ;  and  afibrd  like  time  to  doe 

esse,  to  adde  to  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  to  be 

.      summer ;  then  if  God  sends  mee  life  and  health  I 

pectation,  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  Church,  and  of  this 

.     esent  my  setrice  to  my  L.  Hatton ;  I  am  troubled 

he  will  not  honour  mee  wiUi  a  letter.    If  I  have 

•  e«  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  I  intend  to  be  a 
[P.S.]  I  pray  send  mee  word  what  the  Crest  is  to  this  Coate. 

Three  Scallops  upon  a  chiefe  indented,  powdered  w^  Ermins ;  it  is 
bor .    .    .    .  Taylors  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  I  am 


«  [To  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  be- 
longs the  interesting  anecdote  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  his  writing 
the  eelebratod  *  Moral  Demonstration,' 
&c  in  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  ;  see 
the  particulars,  voL  ix.  p.  156  sq.] 

*  [In  Hamper's  Life  of  Dugdale,  Tay- 
lor writing  to  Dugdale,  in  the  spring  of 
1651,  says,  *  I  have  but  lately  buried  my 
dear  wife ;'  and  this  event  may  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  when  he  writes  to  lord  Car- 


going  to  ha ] 
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were  extremely  different  from  those  which  enabled  him  after  a  twitey 
years'  marriage  to  exult^  while  approaching  the  scaffold,  that  duit|[ig 
all  that  time  he  had  never  even  in  thought  swerved  from  the  fidelity 
which  he  owed  to  his  beloved  Henrietta  Maria^  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe;  nor  are  the  facts  by  any  means  incompatible.  The 
former  indeed  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones's  papers; 
but  the  circumstances  which  he  mentions  are  in  part  corroborated  by 
the  marriage  settlement  of  bishop  Taylor's  third  daughter,  now  lying 
before  me,  in  which  Joanna  Taylor  the  elder,  described  as  his  widow 
and  executrix,  settles  on  her  daughter  the  reversion  of  the  Mandinam 
property ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  property  and  mansion  is  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  testimony  of  my  kind  and  amiable  friend,  arch- 
deacon Beynon.  I  regret  to  state  however  that  from  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  parish  register  at  Llauguedor,  and  from  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Manainam  property,  his  exertions  have  failed  to 
procure  me  any  further  information  as  to  Joanna  Bridges,  or  her 
maternal  ancestors.  She  is  said  in  lady  Wra/s  letter  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  much  privacy  by  some  relations  in  Qlamoi^ushire ; 
to  have  possessed  a  very  fine  person  (of  which  indeed  her  portrait 
yet  preserved  by  the  family  is  a  sufficient  evidence)  and  both  in 
countenance  and  disposition  to  have  displayed  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  unfortunate  father. 

But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's  income.^  We 
have  seen  him,  after  his  first  imprisonment,  compelled  to  keep  itohool 
for  his  subsistence.  From  the  manner  in  which,  when  writing  both 
to  Evelyn  and  Hatton,  he  speaks  of  his  '  shipwreck,'  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  released  from  the  consequences  of  his  entcrprize  at 
Cardigan  without  a  heavy  amercement  of  his  wife's  estate ;  ana  as  his 
school  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by  his  repeated  imprisonments, 
his  chief  support  must  have  been  his-  literaiy  labours,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  numerous  friends. 

Of  these  the  most  eminent  in  rank  was  Sichard  Yaughan,  carl  of 
Carbery,  whose  seat  at  Golden  Grove  was  in  the  same  parish  where 
Taylor's  lot  was  thrown,  and  whose  bounty  and  hospitality  during 
several  years  appear  to  have  been  his  chief  dependence  and  comfort. 
Though  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Taylor's  patron,  Yaughan  was  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  in  his  day  of  high  reputation.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Irish  wars,  for  his  conduct  in  which  he  had 
received  the  order  of  the  Bath :  he  had  been  the  principal  military 
commander  on  the  king's  side  in  South  Wales*;  and  he  received 
after  the  restoration  the  English  title  of  lord  Yaughan  of  Emlyn, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  lord  president  of  Wales  and  privy 
councillor.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  mild  and  moderate ; 
and  though  a  loyalist,  he  had  many  friends  among  the  opposite  party. 
In  consequence,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  was  easily 

*  Rushworth,  ubi  supra,  p.  303. 
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atoitted  to  compound  for  his  estates  by  the  parh'amentary  com- 
missioners ;  and  was  thas  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  be- 
friend more  effectually  such  persons  of  his  side  as  had  been  less 
favourably  dealt  with.  He  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  sir  John  Altham  of  Orbey,  a  woman  of  whom 
Taylor  has  drawn  in  her  funeral  sermon  a  picture  which,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  preacher,  belongs  rather  to  an  angelic  than  a  hu- 
man character.  The  second  was  Alice,  eleventh  daughter  of  John 
Egerton,  first  earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  remarkable  as  being  both 
the  subject  of  much  elegant  eulogium  from  Taylor,  and  the  original 
of  the  Mady'  in  Milton's  Comus^  In  the  friendship  of  this  family 
Taylor  found  a  happy  asylum ;  and  it  was  within  their  walls,  and  to 
their  family  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  that,  when  the  churches 
were  closed  against  his  ministry,  he  delivered  his  yearly  course  of 
sermons. 

The  next  in  succession  of  his  literary  labours  was  the  '  Apology 
for  authorized  and  set  forms  of  liturgy,  against  the  pretence  of  the 
Spirit;'  the  appearance  of  which,  in  its  first  and  imperfect  state,  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  which  was  followed  in  a  very  few  months, 
by  a  work  of  greater  bulk,  and  far  more  extensive  popularity  (the 
first  perhaps  of  his  writings  which  was  speedily  and  widely  popular) 
'  The  life  of  Clirist,  or  the  Great  Exemplar/ 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  splendid  work  is  divided,  each 
has  a  separate  dedication;  an  engine  of  harmless  flattery  wliich 
Taylor  was  too  grateful,  or  too  poor,  to  omit  any  fair  opportunity 
of  employing.  The  first  is  inscribed  to  his  friend  lora  Hatton, 
and  the  second  to  Mary  countess  of  Northampton ;  whose  husband 
Spencer  Compton  earl  of  Northampton  had,  as  it  appears  from  some 
of  Taylor's  expressions,  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  ikeath 
(which  took  place  in  the  battle  at  Hopton  Heath,  on  the  royal  side) 
in  a  work  of  a  similar  character.  The  third,  in  the  first  edition,  was 
dedicated  to  Frances  lady  Carbenr;  and  after  her  death  another  de- 
dication was  added,  in  the  third  edition^  to  her  successor  the  lady 
Alice  Egerton. 

All  these  dedications  are  in  Taylor's  characteristic  manner.  The 
bst  was  perhaps  the  most  difBcult  to  compose;  and  he  has  con- 
trived in  it,  with  great  and  singular  feUcity,  to  offer  at  the  same  time 
his  congratulations  to  the  living  lady  Carbery,  and  to  express  his 
regrets  for  her  deceased  predecessor.  While  he  compliments  his 
present  patroness  on  her  own  personal  advantages,  he  calls  her  atten- 
tion, in  a  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  the  duties  of  her  new 
situation;  and  he  avows  with  courteous  frankness  that  her  chief 
ckiim,  thus  early  in  their  acquaintance,  on  his  own  affection  av^^ 
prayers,  was  her  being  '  in  the  affections  of  her  noblest  Ic 
cesser  to  a  very  dear  and  most  excellent  person ;  desir 

'  Note(M.) 
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those  offices  of  piety  to  her  dear  pledges,  which  the  htote  which 
God  made  to  glorify  and  secure  her  would  not  permit  ber  to  finish  / 
and  'to  bring  new  blessings  to  that  family^  which  was  so  honourable 
in  itself^  and  for  so  many  reasons  dear  to  him/ 

In  the  dedication  to  Hatton,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  '  king' 
is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  has  led  Mr.  Bonney  to  believe  that 
the  Great  Exemplar  must  have  been  written^  though  not  published, 
before  1648,  while  Charles  the  first  was  yet  alive.  He  foists  that 
the  king  of  England  never  dies,  and  that  a  loyalist  like  Taylor 
regarded  Charles  the  second  as  his  sovereign,  though  at  the  time 
under  adversity  and  in  exile. 

There  i6  however  another  expression  in  this  dedication  by  which  I 
am  myself  considerably  perplexed.  Taylor  at  the  end  entreats  lord 
Hatton  to  'account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatives.^  Does 
this  mean  merely  his  friends  or  dependents,  or  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  Taylor  in  other  places 
employed  it,  to  denote  an  alliance  by  blood  or  marriage  ?  An  alliance 
by  blood  we  can  hardly  suppose;  but  one  by  marriage  is  not  im- 
possible. But  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it  would  be  previously  necessaiy 
to  ascertain  the  maternal  relations  of  Taylor's  second  wife,  who  of 
the  two  is  most  likely  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Hattons^. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  appears  to  have 
co-operated  with  Taylor's  natural  averseness  from  controversy,  to 
determine  the  character  of  his  next  publications. 

His  works,  during  three  successive  years,  were  entirely  of  a  de- 
votional or  practical  character ;  consisting  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  the  Excellent  Lady  Carbery ;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  long  Latin 
inscription,  probably  not  intended  for  her  monument,  but  to  be 
affixed,  as  usual  in  those  days,  to  her  coffin,  while  lying  in  state ; — 
a  short  Catechism  for  Children; — his  xxvii.  Sermons  for  the  Sum- 
mer half-year ; — and  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;— the  two  last  of 
which  had  been  composed  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  his  late 
patroness,  and  are  inscribed  to  her  afflicted  husband. 

Controversy  however  was  not  entirely  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  1654 
the  insulting  triumph  of  some  Boman  catholics  over  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  the  EngUsh  church  provoked  him  to  re-examine  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  two  communions,  and  produced 
the  '  Beal  presence  and  spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament, 
proved  agamst  the  doctrine  of  Transubstautiation** ;'  and  dedicated  to 

t  [There  ift  no  difficulty  in  the  word  with  this  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of 

*  relatives  ;*  which  Taylor  constantty  uses  my  second  volume  of  sermons,  for  y* 

without  implying  any  connection  either  winter  half  year,  and  the  Life  of  Christ  in 

by  blood  or  marriage.]  a  fairer  character  and  with  some  enlarge- 

'   fThe  work  was  already  finished  in  ment  and  advantages.     Sir,  I  have  bad 

^^  of  1653,  as  appears  from  the  so  great,  so  many  testimonies  of  your 

'     tterto  Sheldon  (Tanner  MSS.  charity,  that  I  am  now  growne  confident 

.  1 1,  1653.  that  upon  the  stock  of  friendship  you  wQl 

'    .nd  deare  Sir,  .  fairly  interpret  even  my  weakest  and  all 

«  '  Royston  order  together  my  addresses  to  you.     I  do   not  scud 

»  \ 
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Wamer,  bishop  of  Rodiester,  a  worthy  and  a  wise  man,  who  even  in 
the  times  of  general  distress  continued  from  his  scanty  means  to 
assist  the  still  deeper  poverty  of  Taylor,  and  by  whose  counsels,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  it  had  been  well  in  one  instance  if  the  latter 
had  been  more  implicitly  guided. 

Tlie  diurch  of  Bome  might  be  offended  with  impunity;  but 
Taylor's  zeal  for  episcopacy  about  this  time  involved  him  with 
a  more  formidable  adversary.  He  had  during  this  year  expanded 
his  'Catechism  for  Children,'  already  noticed,  into  the  beautiful 
manual  which,  in  honour  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  lord  Car- 
bery,  he  has  entitled  'The  Oolden  Grove.'  This  he  now  published, 
with  a  pfefece,  which  though  ostensibly  calculated  (and  perhaps 
intended)  to  conciliate  the  Protector  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
church  of  England,  as  friendly  to  established  governments,  and 
more  particularly  to  '  monarchy,'  contained  many  expressions  which 
were  likely  to  provoke  to  the  utmost  extent  both  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  clergy,  and  some  which  Cromwell  himself  might 
reasonably  conceive  insidious  or  insulting.  He  was  accordingly 
committed  to  prison ;  in  wlmt  month,  or  at  what  place,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  indeed 
derived  from  a  letter  from  the  amiable  John  Evelyn,  of  Sayes  Court, 
dated  February  9,  1654 ;  in  which,  while  the  writer  expresses  the 
anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on  the  news  of  his  friend's  calamity,  he 
conio^tulates  liim  on  being  again  at  liberty^ 

When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  acquaintance  with 
Evelyn  had  commenced,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  speaks  of  him- 
self as  one  of  his  auditors  in  a  church  in  the  city,  on  the  15th  of' 
April  1654,  but  with  no  indication  that  he  was  at  that  time  particu- 
larly interested  in  him.  During  this  spring  however  the  acquaint* 
ance  was  improved  into  a  nearer  and  more  confidential  intimacy. 
Taylor  having  visited  London,  we  find  Evelyn,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  one  of  a  congregation  of  episcopalians  to  whom  he  preached 
a  sermon  on  sins  of  infirmity  and  their  remedy ;  and  on  the  81st  of 

these  to  you  because  they  are  fitt  to  be  for  H,  and  I  have  put  as  much  care  and 

sent,  but  because  I  have  no  better.     Sir,  industry  upon  the  Qu.  as  I  could ;  it's 

I  received  your  most  affectionate  and  greatest  infelicity  is,  it  cannot  find  your 

ehariublc  letter  and  acquittance,  and  am  leisure  and  opportunity  to  peruse ;   but 

satisfied,  because  you  are  pleased  to  be  when  it  is  out,  I  am  confident  itwiU  find 

so,  resolving  to  take  up  the  remaining  your  charity,  because  I  know  your  charity 

portion  of  the  debt  at  the  great  Audit  to  mee  hath  a  great  part  in  your  ccn- 

and  aocounta  of  charity :  but,  S',  though  sures  concerning  mee  and  mine.    Deare 

(as  I  have  reason  for  it)  I  am  highly  S*",  I  am  in  aU  the  deepest  resentments 

sensible  of  this  great  favour,  yet  f  do  of  tlie  world  and  for  the  greatest  reasons 
more  value  it  that  you  are  pleased  to  give  Your  most  obliged 

me  a  portion  in  your  prayers.  and  most  affectionate  friend 

S',  I  have  now  sent  to  the  presse,  but  and  hearty  servant, 

first  to  my  L.  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to  be  pe-  jeR.  TAYLOR, 

rased,  a  discourse  of  the  Real  Presence,  To  my  wortliicst  friend 

occasioned  by  my  conference  with  a  Je-  jyr^  Gilbert  Sheldon 

suit  in  these  parts.     It  hath  pass'd  all  prgent  these,  with  speed."] 

the  Welch  censure  I  could  well  obtaiue  |  ^^^^  ^^^^  v 
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the  same  month  Evelyn  paid  liim  a  visits  '  to  confer  with  him  about 
some  spiritual  matters^  using  him  thenceforward  as  his  ghostly 
father*^.  His  friendship  indeed^  and  his  liberality,  were  from  this 
time  among  the  chief  sources  of  Taylor's  happiness;  since  besides 
the  remarkable  agreement  which  Evelyn  expressed  with  all  Taylor's 
religious  sentiments,  and  the  countenance  and  comfort  which  the 
latter  derived  from  the  supprt  of  one  so  distinguished  for  station, 
loyalty,  and  piety,  his  wealth  appears  to  have  been  administered  with 
no  sparing  hand  for  the  support  of  his  confessor  and  his  family. 

Taylor's  troubles  however  were  not  yet  concluded.  On  the  18th 
of  May  there  is  another  letter  from  Evelyn,  written  in  great  and 
evident  distress  of  mind,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  an  approach- 
ing persecution,  in  which  he  pretty  plainly  intimates  that  the  person 
whom  he  addresses  was  again  in  custody,  and  in  which  he  urges 
him  to  publish  something  fur  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  the  devout 
laity,  who  by  the  loss  of  their  faithful  and  orthodox  teachers,  were 
deprived  of  all  outward  means  of  grace,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
preaching  and  the  common  prayer,  but  of  the  orderly  administration 
of  the  sacraments^  This  letter  did  not  reach  Taylor,  to  all  appear- 
ance, for  several  months  after  it  was  written.  It  certainly  was  not 
answered  by  him  till  the  January  following ;  and  had  probably  the 
same  fate  with  other  letters  which  passed  at  the  same  time  through 
Koyston's  hands,  being  detained  by  him  under  the  impressioh  that  a 
captive  would  not  be  iJlowed  to  receive  it. 

Of  this  second  confinement  the  scene  was,  I  apprehend,  in  Chep- 
stow castle.  Its  cause  does  not  appear.  It  can  hardly  have  arisen 
from  the  same  pubUcation  which  had  already  been  visited  on  him 
with  a  similar  sentence ;  and  Mr.  Bonney's  conjecture  that  he  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  and  ill-contrived  in- 
surrection of  Penruddock  and  Groves  in  1654,  as  it  rests  on  no 
authority,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  large,  and  exercising  his  ministerial  functions  in 
London.  To  some  supposed  connexion  with  their  enterprize  the  pre- 
vious imprisonment  which  I  have  noticed,  and  which,  till  the  pub- 
lication of  Evelyn's  memoirs,  was  unknown  and  unsuspected,  might 
be  with  greater  Ukelihood  ascribed.  And  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable, that  though  the  ground  alleged,  and  perhaps  the  immediate 
occasion  of  that  severity,  might  be  the  expressions  in  his  Golden 
Grove,  yet  the  usurping  government  may  have  been  led  to  notice 
such  expressions,  contrary  to  Cromwell's  usual  and  courageous  neg- 
lect* of  'paper  pallets %' by  the  dangers  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Taylor  as  an  able  and  distinguished  loyalist.  It  is  however 
tolerably  certain,  that  either  no  connexion  existed  between  him  and 
the  insurgents  aWSalisbury,  or  that  none  such  was  discovered  by  the 

^Me  (N.)  •     »  Note  (O.)  «»  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  359.] 
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government,  since  he  woald  in  that  case  hardly  have  escaped  so  veil 
as  irith  a  few  months'  confinement. 

Even  his  second  imprisonment  at  Chepstow  was  neither  severe  nor 
long.  In  the  letter  to  Warner,  published  with  his  Bens  Jitsiificatus, 
he  says,  "  I  now  have  that  liberty  that  I  can  receive  any  letters,  and 
send  any;  for  the  gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are 
careful  of  their  charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  my  person"/'  His 
amiable  manners,  no  less  than  his  high  reputation  for  talents  and 
piety,  seem  at  all  times  to  have  impressed  and  softened  those  who 
were  from  political  and  polemical  considerations  most  opposed  to 
him.  And  there  is  also  room  to  suspect  that  the  .estate  of  his  wife 
was  again  drawn  on  largely  to  conciliate  the  ruling  powers ;  and  that 
these  last  were  content  to  grant  some  degree  of  freedom  to  a  learned 
and  holy  man,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  almost  abject  poverty. 

Neither  imprisonment  nor  poverty  however  had  power  to  cramp 
the  fertility  of  Taylor's  genius,  or  to  deter  him  from  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  though  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  most  valuable  to  him.  Besides  completing  his  ^Eviavrb^, 
or  Series  of  Sermons  for  the  whole  year,  by  the  addition  of  the 
twenty-five  discourses  which,  though  last  published,  stand  first  in  the 
volume,  he  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  his  '  Utmrn 
Necessarium :  or,  the  Doctrine  and  I^ctice  of  Kepentance;  describ- 
ing the  necessity  and  measures  of  a  strict,  a  holy,  and  a  christian 
life,  and  rescued  from  popular  errors.' 

In  this  work  he  had,  as  its  title  implies,  expressed  himself  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of  man's  corruption, 
in  a  manner,  if  not  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable,  at  least  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  Christians  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  protestant  churches ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt, 
and  not  without  reason,  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  hb  work  would  be  received  by  them.  From  the  Calvinista  he 
neither  expected  nor  wished  for  approbation ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour,  or  soften  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  his  own 
communion,  a  single  dedication  did  not  appear  sufficient.  Besides 
an  epistle  to  lord  Carbery,  he  has  introduced  his  treatise  with  a  pre- 
face inscribed  to  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Bochester,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  strenuously, 
though  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  submission  to  his 
spiritual  superiors,  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  or 
of  holding  language  inconsistent  with  the  liturgy  and  articles  of 
religion^. 

The  apology  thus  made  was  not  however  thought  sufficient.  The 
letters  from  Evelyn  already  referred  to,  though  they  prove  that  Evelyn 
himself  was  a  convert  to  his  friend's  opinions,  prove  also  that  a.  con- 
siderable alarm  was  excited  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  not  only  by 

■  Aniswcr  to  a  letter  touching   Ori-  »  Preface  to  the  clergy  of  England, 

ginal  Sin,  vol.  vii.  p.  6il.  vol.  vii.  p.  17., 
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the  supposed  danger  of  the  doctrine  thns  advanced^  but  by  the  scuidal 
to  which  their  persecuted  church  would  be  exposed  if  the  charge  of 
Pdagianism,  so  often  brought  against  it,  should  receive  support  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  champions.  Warner 
addressed  him  in  a  private  letter  of  expostulation  and  argument^  of 
which  we  now  know  nothing  except  through  the  answer  P.  The  vener- 


P  [Duppa  bp.  of  Salisbury  also  wrote 
to  Taylor,  expressing  strong  disappro- 
bation of  bis  statemeBts ;  as  appears  by 
the  foUowing  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  52)  of 
Duppa  to  his  friend  Dr.  Rd.  Bayly,  pre- 
sident of  St  John's  college,  and  dean  of 
Salisbury;  bearing  date  Oct.  26,  1655. 
"Sir, 
"  Though  your  friendship  to  me  hath 
been  of  a  long  date  (for  it  began  early, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  but  it  will 
continue  to  the  last)  yet  I  know  no  par- 
ticular wherein  you  have  expressed  it 
more  than  in  that  honest  jealousy  which 
you  have  over  me  lest  I  should  suffer  in 
reputation  of  my  integrity  towards  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  clear  me  whensoever  you  hear  this 
scandal  put  upon  me,  you  may  first  de- 
sire them  to  consider  whether  my  name 
prefixed  to  the  preface  may  more  entitle 
me  or  my  brother  of  Rochester  to  any 
error  asserted  in  the  book,  than  it  doth 
the  whole  religious  clergy  of  England,  who 
are  joined  with  us  in  the  same  inscription. 
Had  I  encouraged  him  to  the  venting  of 
any  such  conclusions  as  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  church,  which 
we  have  all  subscribed  to;  or  had  I 
known  or  could  have  had  but  the  least 
inkling  that  he  was  about  such  an  un- 
happy alignment,  and  that  my  name 
should  have  been  in  the  front  of  it,  and 
I  by  my  silence  should  have  given  way 
to  it,  I  should  have  been  highly  guilty, 
and  deservedly  lost  myself  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  men.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  know  the  trnth  of  the  carriage  of 
this  business,  I  shall  give  you  a  faithful 
and  a  short  narrative  of  it. 

**  About  some  two  or  three  years  past, 
having  upon  several  occasions  some  con- 
verse with  Dr.  Taylor  by  letters,  he  ac- 
Suainted  me  that  he  had  a  design  to 
raw  up  a  body  of  Cases  of  Conscience, 
which  there  was  so  much  the  more  need 
of  because  it  hath  not  only  been  done 
very  lamely  by  those  of  the  Reformed 
party,  but  because  the  Romanists  them- 
selves, who  arrogate  more  power  over  the 
conscience  than  any  otlier  sect  doth,  fill 
up  their  great  volumes  more  with  the 


censures  of  their  church  in  relation  to 
their  power  and  jurisdiction,  than  to  that 
which  more  particularly  related  to  the 
perplexed  consciences  of  men,  which  in 
every  accident  of  their  life,  without  a 
rule  to  proceed  by,  might  very  much 
distract  them.  To  this  pro|>osal  of  his 
I  not  only  assented,  but  having  signified 
to  him  of  how  great  weight  I  conceived 
this  business  was,  and  what  a  measure 
Of  judgment,  ratlier  than  of  wit,  was 
required  for  it,  I  desired  him  to  proceed 
seriously  and  soberly  in  it,  and  I  should 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  his  undertakings. 
*'  Since  that  time  and  before  his  book 
was  in  the  press  (as  I  remember  about 
March  last)  he  found  me  out  at  Lon- 
don, where  I  then  casually  was,  where 
I  had  some  transient  discourse  with 
him  concerning  the  work  he  was  about, 
wherein  he  was  pleased  to  let  me  know 
that  in  lieu  of  that  body  of  particu- 
lar cases  of  conscience  which  he  intended 
to  begin  with,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
by  way  of  introduction  to  that  work  to 
premit  in  a  more  general  way  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  repentance.  And 
this  J  did  very  well  approve  of,  as  being 
not  only  more  easy  to  be  done,  but  as  giving 
more  time  to  him  for  the  better  digesting 
of  that  which  I  did  foresee  might  be  of 
far  more  difficulty  to  him.  For  to  pro- 
pose general  rules  of  the  duties  of  repen- 
tance is  no  uneasy  thing  to  a  rational 
soul  that  may  be  heightened  by  the  light 
which  it  receives  from  scripture,  but 
when  we  come  to  draw  lines  from  those 
generalities  to  the  many  intricate  and 
various  passages  of  our  lives,  there  is 
need  of  a  prudence  more  than  ordinary, 
and  such  as  the  greater  oar  wit  and  fancy 
is,  the  more  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
iti  it  And  thus  much  I  took  upon  me 
in  a  fatherly  confidence  to  impart  to  him. 
But  of  this  business  of  orginal  sin  I  did 
not  so  much  as  dream  that  he  would  fall 
upon  it  (nor  do  I  yet  conceive  how  his 
argument  was  really  concerned  in  it)  nor 
did  he  open  the  least  glimpse  to  me  by 
which  I  might  discover  what  his  intents 
in  this  particular  were. 

"  In  this  ignorance  I  remained,  till  about 
some  two  or  three  months  past,  his  book  (it 
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able  Sanderson  too  (who,  though  honoured  and  courted  by  the  ruling 
party,  had  relinquished  for  conscience  sake  the  chair  of  regius  pro« 
feasor  of  divinity  in  Oxford)  though  he  had  by  this  time  abandoned 
the  high  Galvinistic  interpretation  of  the  articles  which  in  his  earlier 
life  he  had  defended,  is  said^  to  have  deplored  with  much  warmth, 
and  even  with  tears,  this  departure  from  the  cautious  and  scriptural 
decision  of  the  ohuicfa  of  England ;  and  to  have  bewailed  the  mis- 
ery of  the  times,  which  did  not  admit  of  suppressing  by  authority  so 
pmlous  and  unseasonable  novelties. 

The  good  old  man  had  perhaps  never  read — ^it  may  be  thought  at 
least  tbfl*  he  had  not  greatly  profited  by  the  perusal  of — ^the  '  Liberty 
of  Prophesying/  But  it  would  be  putting  too  harsh  a  construction 
on  his  words  to  apprriiend  that  by  the  'authority^  which  he  invoked, 
he  meant  the  civil  sword ;  or  that  he  desired  to  employ  against  Taylor 
any  other  weapons  than  those  spiritual  censures  which  every  reh'gious 
community  has  a  right  to  exercise  against  its  erring  members.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  fortunate  for  Taylor  that  persuasion  and  a^u- 


Beems)  l>cing  more  than  half  printed, 
Royston  (whether  by  his  direction  or  by 
his  own  choice  I  know  not)  sent  me  some 
pieces  witliout  either  the  beginning  or 
the  ending,  wliich  1  being  greedy  to  read, 
presently  lighted  upon  the  sixth  chapter, 
where  I  met  with  the  eoloquinHda  that 
spoiled  all  the  broth. 

**1  was  very  much  troubled  within 
myself  as  soon  as  I  saw  what  he  drove 
at,  and  being  unwilling  to  believe  what  I 
saw,  I  went  it  over  again,  as  being  de- 
sirous rather  to  find  myself  in  a  mistake 
than  him ;  but  the  more  steadily  I  looked 
6pon  it,  the  more  I  found  that  this  fell 
not  casually  from  him,  but  was  a  studied 
error,  which  he  resolved  upon  this  op- 
portunity to  vent  unto  the  world. 

"  Nor  did  I  make  any  long  delays,  but 
as  soon  as  I  could  recollect  myself,  I 
gathered  up  my  thoughts,  and  freely  im- 
parted to  him  what  my  sense  was  in  that 
particular,  what  a  scandal  it  would  bring 
both  upon  his  person  (who  had  in  many 
other  things  merited  so  well)  but  upon 
his  poor  desolate  mother  the  church, 
which  is  likdy  to  receive  a  greater  wound 
by  this  unwary  blow  of  his  (for  I  caimot 
but  absolutely  clear  him  from  having  any 
malicious  intent  in  it)  than  by  all  the 
imrcasonable  acts  of  persecution  which 
her  malicious  enemies  had  done  against 
her.  I  wished  him  to  consider  whom  he 
offended  and  whom  he  gratified  in  this, 
or  whom  he  left  or  whom  he  adhered  to. 
He  left  not  only  his  particular  mother  the 
church  of  England,  but  his  grandmother 
the  whole  church  of  Christ,  which  in 
several  coimcils  ever  since  S.  Austin's 


time  hath  decreed  against  him.  And 
whom  hath  he  adhered  to?  The  choice  he 
hath  is  not  great,  for  either  it  must  be  to 
the  old  Pelagians,  or  to  the  new  brood 
that  hath  sprung  out  of  their  ashes,  whe« 
ther  Socinians,  or  anabaptists,  or  any 
other  of  newer  denominations. 

*'  I  am  not  usually  sharp  to  my  friends, 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  write  sharper 
things  than  these ;  and  it  seems  he  appre- 
hended it  BO,  for  in  his  answer  to  me,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  never  tasted  of  my 
severity  till  then.  But  it  seems  nothing 
could  work  upon  him.  His  letter  that 
he  sent  me  had  more  of  defence  than  ex- 
cuse in  it ;  and  though  I  rejoined  to  that» 
I  heard  no  further  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  printing  of  his  book  went 
on,  and  without  any  way  of  acquainting 
me  with  it,  he  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  my  name  in  the  very  forehead  of  it 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  this,  but  I 
will  weary  you  no  further.  I  heartily 
thank  yon  for  your  letter,  and  desire 
very  much  to  see  you  when  your  occa- 
sions bring  you  into  these  parts. 

'*  You  may  if  you  please  impart  what 
is  here  written  to  my  very  good  friends 
Vt,  Smith  and  Dr.  Mansell,  and  so  I  re- 
main with  my  prayers  for  vou  all 
your  old  affectionate  fnend, 

BIL  SARUM/'] 

4  [A  letter  of  Sanderson's  on  this  sub- 
ject exists  among  the  Tanner  papers  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  printed  in 
the  edition  of  Sanderson's  works  recently 
put  forth  by  the  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Oxford.] 
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ment  were  the  only  engines  in  the  professor's  power;  and  these  he 
sought  for  iu  two  letters  to  Thomas  Barlow^  then  fellow  of  Queen's 
college^  Oxford,  and  librarian  of  the  Bodleian^  afterwards  Sander- 
son's own  successor  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  exhorted  with 
much  earnestness,  though  without  success,  to  undertake  the  refuta- 
tion of  Taylor's  error', 

Taylor  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle  in  his  own  defence.  While 
a  prisoner  at  Chepstow,  he  produced  the  'Further  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,'  which  now  constitutes  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Unum  Necessarium,  but  was  at  first  published  separately, 
with  the  dedication  to  the  bishop  of  Bochester  which  still  accompa- 
nies it. 

This  tract  indeed  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection, correction,  or  suppression  of  the  prelate  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed,  in  a  letter  hitherto  unpublished,  the  autograph  of  which 
is  now  before  me.  Warner  (as  appears  from  an  almost  illegible  and 
very  imperfect  draught  of  his  answer  on  the  back)  expressed  himself, 
perhaps  with  reason,  still  unsatisfied ;  and  refused  to  revise  a  work 
wliich  in  fact  was  a  reinforcement  of  the  previous  offensive  position. 
The  offer  however  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  if  Taylor  were  wrong, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  instructed,  and  that  the  error  of  his 
opinions  was  not  rendered  more  offensive  by  a  self-confident  and 
dogmatical  temper.  With  such  a  disposition  he  might  'err,'  but 
he  could  hardly  be  an  '  heretic'    The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

''Eight  reverend  father  in  God. 
"  My  very  good  lord, — I  wrote  to  your  LorP  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weekes  since,  to  w**  letter,  although  I  believe  an  answer  is  upon 
the  road,  yet  I  thought  fitt  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  by  this  addresse ; 
together  with  which  I  send  up  to  Boyston  a  little  tract,  giving  a  fur- 
ther account  of  that  doctrine  which  some  of  my  brethren  were  Icsse 
pleased  with.  And  although  I  find  by  the  letters  of  my  friends  from 
thence,  that  the  storme  is  over,  and  many  of  the  contradictors  pro- 
fesse  themselves  of  my  opinion,  and  pretend  that  they  were  so  before, 
but  thought  it  not  fit  to  owne  it,  yet  I  have  sent  up  these  papers,  by 
which  (according  to  that  counsel  which  your  LP  in  your  prudence 
and  charity  was  pleased  to  give  me)  I  doe  intend,  and  I  hope  they 
will  effect  it  [to]  give  satisfaction  to  the  church  and  to  my  jealous 
brethren :  besides,  possibly,  they  may  prevent  a  trouble  to  me,  if  per- 
adventure  any  roan  should  be  tarn  otiose  negotioaus  as  to  write  against 
me.  For  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  permitted  quietly  to  my  studies, 
that  I  may  seasonably  publish  the  first  three  books  of  my  Gases  of 
Conscience,  which  I  am  now  preparing  to  the  presse,  and  bv  which, 
as  I  hope  to  serve  God  and  the  church,  so  I  doe  designe  to  doe  some 
honour  to  your  Lor^,  to  whose  charity  and  noblenesse  I  and  my  re- 

'  Barlow's  Letter  to  Walton.  Life  of  vol.  ▼.  p.  548.  Keniict's  Register,  p. 
Sanderson.    Wordsworth,   Eccl.    Bi<^.,     633. 
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latives  are  so  much  obliged.  I  have  given  order  to  Koyston  to  con- 
sigiie  these  papers  into  your  Lord's  hands,  to  peruse,  censure,  acquit, 
or  condemne,  as  your  LorP  pleases.  If  the  written  copy  be  too  trou- 
blesome to  read,  your  Loi^  may  receive  them  from  the  presse,  and 
yet  suppresse  them  before  the  publication,  si  minus  probentur.  But 
if  by  your  Lor^s  letters  which  I  suppose  are  coming  to  mee  I  find 
any  permission  or  counsel  from  vour  LorP  that  may  cause  me  to  alter 
or  adde  to  what  is  sent  up,  I  will  obey  it,  and  give  Eoyston  order  not 
to  post  so  fast,  but  that  I  may  overtake  him  before  these  come  abroad. 
But  I  was  upon  any  termes  willing  to  be  quit  of  these,  that  I  might 
no  longer  suffer  or  looke  upon  any  thing  that  may  retard  my  more 
beloved  intendment. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  begge  your  blessing  upon 

your  lorP's  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate 
and  thankful  servant, 

Mandinam,  November  17,  1655.  jjjit,  TATLOR.^' 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  already  released  from  prison, 
and  at  his  wife's  house  of  Mandinam.  And  since  from  his  published 
answer  to  Warner  annexed  to  the  Deus  jtistificatus  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  still  in  Chepstow  castle  about  the  middle  of  September,  we 
may  probably  enough  state  the  duration  of  his  confinement  from  May 
to  October  inclusive.  Nor  is  this  the  only  interesting  fact  which 
this  letter  gives  us  to  understand.  It  represents  him  as  already  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  composition  of  his  Ductor  dubiiantium ; 
and  proves  to  us  through  bow  many  years  of  his  life,  and  with  what 
a  devoted  earnestness,  he  was  employed  on  the  work  to  which  he 
looked  forward  as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  future  celebrity.  Nor, 
when  we  recollect  the  far  greater  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  devotional 
works  over  this  favourite  product  of  his  genius  and  industry,  can  we 
avoid  some  painful  reflections  on  the  short-sighted  estimate  often 
formed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  as  to  the  celebrity  and 
utility  of  their  different  labours. 

The  following  letter  to  Evelyn,  which  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Bray,  was  probably  also  written  from  Mandinam.  The  letters  to 
which  it  is  an  answer  do  not  appear. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Honoured  and  deare  S', — Not  long  after  my  coming  from  my 
prison,  I  met  with  your  kind  and  friendly  letters,  of  which  I  was 
verv  glad,  not  onely  because  they  were  a  testimony  of  your  kindnesse 
and  affections  to  mee,  but  that  they  gfave  mee  a  most  welcome  account 
of  your  health,  and  (which  now-a-dayes  is  a  ffreat  matter)  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  that  progression  in  piety  in  whicn  I  doe  really  rejoyce. 
But  there  could  not  be  given  to  mee  a  greater  and  more  persuasive 
testimonv  of  the  reality  of  your  piety  and  care,  than  that  you  passe  to 
greater  aegrees  of  caution  and  the  love  of  Qod.    It  is  the  worke  of 
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;oar  life,  and  I  perceive  you  betake  yoarselfe  heartily  to  it.  The  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  prosper  you  and  accept  you  I 

"I  am  well  pleaa^  that  you  have  reade  over  my  last  booke :  and 
give  God  thanks  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  accepted  by 
God  and  by  some  good  men.  As  for  the  censure  of  unconsenting 
persons,  I  expected  it,  and  hope  that  themselves  will  be  tbehr  owne 
reproovers,  and  truth  will  be  assisted  by  God,  and  shall  prevaile, 
when  all  noises  and  prejudices  shall  be  ashamed.  My  comfort  is, 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  advocate  for  God's  justice  and 
goodnesse,  and  that  y*  consequent  of  my  doctrine  is,  that  men  may 
speake  honour  of  God,  and  meanly  of  themselves.  But  I  have  also 
this  last  weeke  sent  up  some  papers,  in  which  I  make  it  appeare  that 
the  doctrine  which  I  now  have  published  was  taught  by  the  fathers 
within  the  first  four  hundred  years;  and  have  vindicated  it  both  from 
novelty  and  singularity.  I  have  also  prepared  some  other  papers 
concerning  this  question,  which  I  once  had  some  thoughts  to  have 
published.  But  what  I  have  already  said,  and  now  further  explicated, 
and  justifled,  I  hope  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  pious  and  prudent 
persons,  who  doe  not  love  to  ffoe  qua  itnr,  but  qua  eundnm  e9t\  ^, 
vou  see  how  good  a  husband  I  am  of  my  paper  and  inke,  that  I  make 
so  short  returns  to  your  most  friendly  letters.  I  pray  be  confident 
that,  if  there  be  any  defect  here,  I  will  make  it  up  in  my  prayers  for 
you  and  my  great  esteeme  of  you,  which  shall  ever  be  expressed  in 
my  readinesse  to  serve  you  with  all  the  earnestnesse  and  powers  of, 

Deare  S', 

your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

NoTember  21, 1C55.  jBR.  TAYLOR." 

This  is  a  pious  and  eloquent  letter ;  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it 
which  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  all  religious  disputants.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  there  are  few  who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  such  a  man  as  Taylor  either  embraced  them 
rashly,  or  professed  them  without  sincerity,  or  was  negligent  in  his 
applications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  celestial  light  and  assistance. 
The  doctrines  however  are,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  by  most  men  in 
the  present  day  (as  it  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  age  in  which  Tftylor  lived)  irreconcilable 
with  the  articles  of  the  church  which  he  loved  and  honoured,  and 
contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  those  scriptures  which  were  his  oon- 
solation  and  his  guide.  It  is  even  prooable  that  he  would  never 
have  entertained  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous  and  danger<p 
ous  glosses  with  which  the  truth  had  been  obscured  by  Augustine 
and  his  followers*;  by  which  our  nature,  instead  of  being  'very  far 

■  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  bably  in  forming  his  yiews  of  original 

*  [Taylor  waa  a  reader  and  admirer  of     ain,  than  any  dialike  of  S.  Augustine. 
Grotius  i  and  this  had  more  to  do  pro*         Heber's  oensiure  of  that  father  is  per« 
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gone  from  original  righteousness/  is  represented  as  become  utterly 
diabolical,  and  the  gracious  remedy  provided  for  the  disease  of  all 
mankind  is  confined  to  a  few  favourca  individuals. 

Yet  these  doctrines  which  appear  to  most  of  us,  as  they  doubtless 
appeared  to  Taylor,  so  offensive  to  reason,  and  so  unworthy  of  the 
Deify,  were  maintained  by  men  as  wise  perhaps,  and  certainly  as  holy 
as  Taylor  himself;  who  on  their  parts  regarded  with  horror  his  de- 
nial of  absolute  predestination,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  infants  un- 
baptized  were  immediate  objects  of  God's  anger.  Such  consider- 
ations should  not  only  lead  us  to  think  charitably  of  the  persons  with 
whom  we  differ,  but  should  warn  us  against  a  too  hasty  condemna- 
tion of  their  opinions.  They  should  warn  us  against  supposing  the 
reverse  of  wrong  to  be  right ;  and  should  endear  to  us  still  more  the 
moderation,  the  discretion,  and  the  humility,  with  which,  on  these 
awful  and  most  mysterious  subjects,  our  own  excellent  and  apostolic 
church  has  expressed  herself.  There  is  yet  one  caution  more. 
Taylor,  as  the  reader  will  have  sera,  was  confident  in  the  truth  of 
his  hypothesis,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  manifested  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God,  and  taught  men  to  'speake  honour  of  God, 
and  meanly  of  themselves/  It  is  probable  that  on  these  very  same 
grounds  the  most  vehement  of  his  adversaries  were  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  Calvinism.  The  inference  is  plain,  that  though  it  be  suf- 
ficient cause  to  reconsider  most  diligently  and  most  jealously  what- 
ever opinion  appears  to  us  or  to  others  to  militate  agaiust  our  natural 
notions  of  fitness  and  general  analogy  of  divine  perfections,  yet  is  it 
wise  in  all  such  eases  to  suspect  that  our  own  perceptions  may  bo 
erroneous,  our  own  reasoning  inconsequent;  and  that  it  becomes  us 
to  believe  of  God  not  so  much  what  we  may  think  worthy  of  Him, 
as  what  He  has  Himself  revealed  concerning  His  nature  and  His 
actions. — As  a  commentator  on  scripture,  as  a  guide  to  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  scripture,  our  reason  is  most  useful  and  most  necessary ; 
ut  scripture,  and  scripture  only,  is  the  rule  of  faith;  and  this  is 
the  perfection  of  reason,  which  k^da  us  to  adhere  most  closely  to  the 
only  guide  which  in  all  neceasaiy  points  of  belief  is  infallible. 

It  appears  that  Evelyn  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  renewed 
his  application  to  Taylor  that  he  should  undertake  some  work  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Christians  when  deprived  of  regular  ministry,  and  the 
sacraments,  which  a  regular  ministnr  alone  can  ordinarily  dispense 
with  effioacv.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  former  letter  had  been 
overlooked  by  Taylor  in  the  pressure  of  his  troubles  and  his  studies, 
till  now  a  second  time  recalled  to  his  mind,  since  ^  the  disticlT  of  the 
departed  saint'  is  plainly  that  which  is  given  in  Evelyn's  letter  of 
May  1655. 

haps  too  sweeping;  but  it  wbm  a  preju-  holy  orders,— **  the  more  I  am  convinced 

dice  which  he  had  imbibed  early  in  life.  that  John  CaWin  and  hit  master  S.  Au- 

"The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures,"  he  fcustine  were  miserable  theologians." — 

wrot«  in  1807,-— the  year  he  entered  into  Letter  to  Thornton.] 
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Some  other  correspondence,  besides  that  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  to  which  Taylor  alludes,  as  containing  the  '  vile  disticn 
of  the  -departed  saint,'  must  at  all  events  have  passed,  since  Taylor  in 
the  following  letter  speaks  of  Evelyn's  apologies  for  troubling  him, 
and  his  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  Birkenhead  whose  re- 
partee he  mentions  was  probably  John  Birkenhead,  author  of  the 
Mercuriui  aulicus.    The  letter  is  now  first  given  to  the  public. 


"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQXTIRE. 

St  Paul's  Conyers.  5(. 

Deare  S*,— I  perceive  by  your  symptoms  how  the  spirits  of  pious 
men  are  affected  in  this  sad  catalysis;  it  is  an  evil  time,  and  we 
ought  not  to  hold  our  peace ;  but  now  the  question  is,  who  shall 
speake  ?  Yet  I  am  highly  persuaded  that  to  good  men  and  wise  a 
persecution  is  nothing  but  a  changing  the  circumstance  of  rchgion, 
and  the  manner  of  the  formes  and  appendages  of  divine  worship. 
Fublike  or  private  is  oil  one :  the  first  hath  the  advantage  of  society, 
the  second  of  love.  There  is  a  warmth  and  light  in  that ;  there  is  a 
heate  and  zeale  in  this;  and  if  every  person  that  can,  will  but  con- 
sider concerning  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  retaine  them  severally, 
and  immure  them  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  same  or  equivalent  cere- 
monies, I  know  no  difference  in  the  thing,  but  that  he  shall  have  the 
exercise,  and  consequently  the  reward  of  other  graces,  for  which  if 
he  lives  and  dies  in  prosperous  dayes  he  shall  never  be  crowned.  But 
the  evills  are,  that  some  will  be  tempted  to  quit  their  present  religion, 
and  some  to  take  a  worse,  and  some  to  take  none  at  all.  It  is  a  true 
and  a  sad  story ;  but  oportet  esse  Aareses,  for  so  they  that  are  faithful 
shall  be  knowne;  and  I  am  sure  He  that  hath  promised  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  that  all  things  shall  co-operate  to  the  good  of 
them  that  feare  God,  will  verify  it  concerning  persecution.  But  con- 
cerning a  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  things  in  relation  to 
soules  and  our  present  duty,  T  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  fitt  it 
were  done,  but  yet  by  somebody  who  is  in  London,  and  sees  the  per- 
sonal necessities  and  circumstances  of  pious  people.  Yet  I  was  so 
far  persuaded  to  do  it  mysclfc,  that  I  had  amassed  together  divers  of 
my  papers  useful  to  the  worke ;  but  my  Cases  of  Conscience  call  upon 
me  so  earnestly,  that  I  found  myselfe  not  able  to  bear  the  cries  of  a 
clamorous  conference.  8',  I  thank  you  for  imparting  to  me  the  vile 
distich  of  the  dear  departed  saint.  I  value  it  as  I  doe  the  picture  of 
deformity  or  a  devil ;  the  art  may  be  good,  and  the  gift  faire,  though 
the  thing  be  intolerable;  but  I  remember  that  when  the  Jesuits, 
sneering  and  deriding  our  calamity,  shewed  tliis  sarcasme  to  my  lord 
Lucas,  Birkenhead  being  present,  replied  as  tartly,  '  It  is  true  our 
church  wants  a  head  now;  but  if  you  have  charity  as  you  pretend. 
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you  can  lend  us  one^  for  your  church  has  had  two  and  three  at  a 
time/  8',  I  knowe  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  London ; 
for  our  being  stripped  of  the  little  reliques  of  our  fortune  remaining 
after  y«  shipwrecke,  leaves  not  cordage  nor  sailes  sufficient  to  beare 
me  thither.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commit  to  the  presse  my  first 
bookes  of  Conscience  by  Easter  time ;  and  then,  if  I  be  able  to  get 
up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  waytc  upon  you ;  of  whose  good  I  am  not  more 
soUicitous  than  I  am  joyful  that  you  so  carefully  provide  for  it  in 
your  best  interest.  I  shall  only  give  you  the  same  prayer  and  bless- 
ing that  S.  John  gave  to  Gains ;  '  Beloved,  I  wish  that  you  may  be 
in  health  and  prosper  /  and  your  soule  prospers ;  for  so,  by  the  rules 
of  the  best  rhetorike,  the  greatest  affaire  is  put  into  a  parenthesis^ 
and  the  biggest  businesse  into  a  postscript.  S',  I  thanke  you  for 
your  kind  expressions  at  the  latter  end  of  your  letter :  you  have  never 
troubled  mee,  neither  can  I  pretend  to  any  other  returne  from  you 
but  that  of  your  love  and  prayers.  In  all  things  else  I  doe  but  my 
duty,  and  I  hope  God  and  you  will  accept  it;  and  that  by  means  of 
His  own  procurement  He  will  some  way  or  other  (but  how  I  know 
not  yet)  make  provisions  for  mee.  S^^  I  am  in  all  heartinesse  of 
affection, 

Your  most  affectionate  fiiend  and 

minister  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

JER  TAYLORV 

Taylor's  poverty  however  was  either  not  so  great  as  he  at  this 
moment  apprehended  it  would  be,  or  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  the  happi- 
ness of  their  society.  His  acknowledgments  to  Warner,  in  the  letter 
already  given,  and  the  letter  which  now  follows  to  Sheldon,  are  proofs 
that  he  had  other  friends  besides  Evelyn,  both  anxious,  and  in  some 
degree  able,  to  render  him  pecuniary  assistance.  Sheldon,  it  will  be 
recollected,  as  warden  of  All  Souls,  had  opposed  Taylor's  election  to 
a  fellowship.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  them  now  reconciled.  The  letter 
is  without  date;  but  the  amount  of  the  progress  which  the  writer 
professes  to  have  made  in  his  Ductor  dubiiantium  forbids  us  to  place 
it  later\ 

''  TO  DK.  SHELDON. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  yours,  dated  November  B,  in  which  I  find  a 
continued  and  enlarged  expression  of  that  kindness  with  which  you 
have  always  assisted  my  condition  and  promoted  my  interest.  Two 
debts  you  are  pleased  to  forgive  me ;  one  of  money,  the  other  of  un- 
kindness.  I  thank  you  for  both ;  but  this  latter  debt  was  contracted 
when  I  understood  not  you,  and  less  understood  myself;  but  I  dare 

"  fivelyn  Papers,  ined.  into  his  Collection  of  Letters.      Brit 

*  This  letter  was  copied  hy  Dr.  Biroh      Mus.  MSS.  Donat.  4162.  art  19. 
I.  d 
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iay  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  folly  and  imprudence.  Bat  I  will 
not  do  it  so  much  favour  as  to  excuse  it.  If  it  was  displeasing  to 
you  then,  it  is  much  more  to  mee  now  that  I  know  of  it. 

Sir,  I  will  be  sure,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  that  Mr. 
Boyston  shall  pay  in  ten  pounds  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Joseph  Shel- 
don, before  Candlemas.  If  you  please  in  the  interim  to  send  to  him 
the  bond,  or  any  other  power  to  discharge  me,  you  will  much  oblige 
me.  But  Sir,  I  desire  that,  by  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  you  will  be 
pleased,  on  receipt  of  that  money,  to  disoblige  and  free  my  duty  and 
conscience,  for  that  is  the  favour  and  the  peace  I  desire  in  this  par- 
ticular. Sir,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  prudent  and  friendly  advice 
you  were  pleased  to  give  me  in  your  other  letter  relating  to  my  great 
undertaking  in  Cases  of  Conscience.  I  have  only  finished  the  first 
part  yet ;  ^pracognita  and  the  generals.  But  in  that  and  the  re- 
maimng  parts  I  wiU  strictly  obse»rve  your  caution.  Sir,  though  it 
hath  always  been  my  fortune  to  be  an  obliged  person  to  you,  and  [I] 
now  have  less  hope  than  ever  of  being  free  from  tlie  great  variety  of 
your  endearments,  yet  I  beg  of  you  to  add  this  favour,  to  think  tluit 
I  am  all  that  to  you  which  you  can  wish,  save  only  that  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  love  and  how  much  I  honour  you.  Sir,  I  beg 
also  your  prayers,  and  the  continuance  of  your  kind  affection  to. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obhged  friend  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR," 

From  whatever  quarter  he  obtained  the  means  of  his  jouniey,  it  is 
certain  however  that  Taylor  visited  London ;  for  on  the  l£th  of 
April  he  dined  with  Evelyn  at  Sayes  Court,  in  company  with 
Berkeley,  Boyle,  and  Wilkins,  and  occupied  with  them  in  tne  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  philosophical  and  mechanical  subjects^. 
Of  this  visit  he  four  days  after  speaks  with  lively  and  natural  delight 
in  the  following  letter ;  in  which  however,  as  will  be  observed,  while 
complimenting  the  taste  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  forget  to  mingle 
christian  caution  and  rebuke  with  his  felicitations. 

'*  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

April  16,  1656. 

Honoured  and  Deare  S^, — I  hope  your  servant  brought  my  apo- 
logy with  him,  and  that  I  already  am  pardoned,  or  excused  in  your 
thoughts,  that  I  did  not  returne  an  answer  yesterday  to  your  friendly 
letter.  S',  I  did  believe  mysdfe  so  very  much  bounde  to  you  for 
your  so  kind,  so  friendly  reception  of  mee  in  your  Tusculanum,  that 
1  had  some  little  wonder  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses 
that  it  was  no  better.     S',  I  came  to  see  you  and  your  lady,  and  am 
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highly  pleased  that  I  did  so^  and  found  all  your  circumstances  to  be 
an  beape  and  union  of  blessings.  But  I  have  not  either  so  great  a 
fancy  and  opinion  of  the  prettinesse  of  your  aboad^  or  so  low  an 
opinion  of  your  prudence  and  piety,  as  to  thinke  you  can  be  any 
wayes  transported  with  them.  I  know  the  pleasure  of  them  is  gone 
off  from  their  height  before  one  month's  possession ;  *  and  that 
strangers  and  seldome  seers  feele  the  beauty  of  them  more  than  you 
who  dwell  with  them.  I  am  pleased  indeed  at  the  order  and  the  clean* 
nesse  of  all  your  outward  things;  and  look  upon  you  not  onely  as  a 
person,  by  way  of  thankfulnesse  to  God  for  His  mercies  and  goodnesse 
to  you,  speci£uly  obliged  to  a  great  measure  of  piety,  but  also  as  one 
who,  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  cares  and  impediments^ 
can  without  excuse  and  allay  wholly  intend  what  you  so  passionately 
desire,  the  service  of  God.  But  now  I  am  considering  yours,  and 
enumerating  my  owne  pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  that  though  I 
could  not  choose  but  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you,  yet  my 
delices  were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  and  unconcerned  in  these 
things,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  to  communicate  with  them  no  portion  of  your  passion  but  such 
as  is  necessary  to  him  that  uses  them  or  receives  their  ministries. 
S',  I  long  truly  to  converse  with  you;  for  I  do  not  doubt  but  in 
those  liberties  we  shall  both  goe  bettered  from  each  other.  For  your 
'Lucretius,'  I  perceive  you  have  suffered  the  importunity  of  your  too 
kind  friends  to  prevaile  with  you.  I  will  not  say  to  you  tnat  your 
Lucretius  is  as  far  distant  from  the  severity  of  a  Christian  as  the 
faire  Ethiopian  was  from  the  duty  of  B^^.  Heliodorus';  for  indeede 
it  is  nothing  but  what  may  become  the  labours  of  a  christian  gentle- 
man, those  things  onely  abated  which  our  evil  age  needes  not ;  for 
which  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  notes,  or  will  by  preface  pre- 
pare a  sufficient  antidote :  but  since  you  are  ingag'd  in  it,  doe  not 
neglect  to  adome  it,  and  take  what  care  of  it  it  can  require  or  neede ; 
for  that  neglect  wiU  be  a  reproofe  of  your  own  act,  and  looke  as  if 
ou  did  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind,  and  then  you  may  make  that  to 
»e  wholly  a  sin,  from  which  onely  by  prudence  and  charity  you  could 
before  be  advised  to  abstain.  But  S',  if  you  will  give  me  leave  I 
will  impose  such  a  penance  upon  you  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius, 
as  shall  neither  displease  God  nor  you ;  and  since  you  are  buisy  in 
that  which  may  minister  directly  to  learning,  and  indirectly  to  error 
or  the  confidences  of  men,  who  of  themselves  are  apt  enough  to  hide 
their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will  be  willing  and  will  suffer 
your  selfe  to  be  intreated  to  imploy  the  same  pen  in  the  glorifications 

*  [.  . .  'HXi^Aipof  ixuvoSt  TpixTis  M'  iyx^pios  irpoo-^rocTTf  or6po9ott  fj  r^s  fil- 
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of  God^  and  the  ministeries  of  encharist  and  prayer.  S',  if  you  have 
M*^  SUkon  de  VimmortalitS  de  Vdme,  I  desire  you  to  lend  it  mee 
for  a  weeke ;  and  believe  that  I  am  in  great  heartiness  and  dearnesse 
of  affection^ 

Deare  S', 

Tour  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant^ 

JER.  TAYLORV 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  following  month,  we  find  Evelyn 
bringing  to  Taylor  a  young  Frenchman,  a  proselyte  to  the  English 
church  and  a  candidate  for  orders,  for  his  examination  and  recom- 
mendation to  a  bishop.  Taylor,  being  well  satisfied  with  him^  did 
accordingly  recommend  him  to  some  Irish  prelate  whom  Evelyn  calls 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  then  living  in  abject  distress  in  London^  and 
to  whom  the  fees  paid  by  Evelyn  were  a  matter  of  charity.  ''To 
that  necessity,''  he  naturally  exclaims,  "were  our  clergy  reduced^!" 

Long  after  this  Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  in 
London.  His  next  letter  is  from  Wales,  and  obviously  in  answer  to 
one  now  lost,  in  which  the  same  friend  to  whose  regard  he  was  so 
much  indebted  appears  to  have  offered  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thurland,  an  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  after- 
wards sir  Edward  Thurland,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Prayer ;  on  which 
Evelyn  sent  him  a  letter,  published  in  the  interesting  collection  to 
which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  His  offer,  whatever  it 
were,  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  one,  since  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as 
rendering  a  change  of  residence  not  impossible  to  him.  The  letter  is 
interesting  in  itself,  as  displaying  Taylor's  character  and  sentiments 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  affliction;  and  it  also  seems  to  fix 
pretty  accurately  the  appearance  of  his  Beusjustijicatus. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

July  19, 1656. 

Deare  S*, — ^I  perceive  the  greatness  of  y'  affections  by  your 
diligence  to  inquire  after  and  to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  [wliich] 
is  offered  whereby  you  may  oblige  mee.  Truly,  S^,  I  doe  continue 
in  my  desires  to  settle  about  London,  and  am  only  hindered  by  my 
res  angusta  domi ;  but  hope  in  God's  goodnesse  that  He  will  create 
to  mee  such  advantages  as  may  make  it  possible ;  and  when  I  am 
there,  I  shall  expect  the  daily  issues  of  the  Divine  Providence  to 
make  all  things  else  well ;  because  I  am  much  persuaded  that  by 
my  abode  in  y"  voisinage  of  London,  I  may  receive  advantages 
of  society  and  bookes  to  enable  mee  better  to  serve  God  and  the  in- 
terest of  soules.  I  have  no  other  designe  but  it,  and  I  hope  God 
will  second  it  with  his  blessing.     8',  I  desire  you  to  present  my 
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thankes  and  service  to  Mr.  Tharland ;  his  society  were  argiiment 
enoagh  to  make  mee  desire  a  dwelling  thereabouts^  but  his  other 
kindnesses  will  also  make  it  possible.  I  would  not  be  troublesome ; 
serviceable  I  would  faine  be,  usefully  and  desirable ;  and  I  will  en- 
deavour it  if  I  come.  8^,  I  shall,  besides  what  I  have  already  said 
to  vou,  at  present  make  no  other  retume  to  Mr.  Thurland;  till  a 
little  thing  of  mine  be  publike,  which  is  now  in  Boyston's  hands,  of 
Original  Sin ;  the  evils  of  which  doctrine  I  have  now  laid  especially 
at  y®  Presbyterian  doore,  and  discourse  it  accordingly^  in  a  missive  to 
y^  countesse  dowager  of  Devonshire.  When  that  is  abroad,  I  meane 
to  present  one  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  and  send  a  letter  with  it.  I  thanke 

i^ou  for  your  Lucretius.  I  wished  it  with  mee  sooner ;  for^  in  my 
etter  to  y^  countesse  of  Devonshire,  I  quote  some  things  out  of 
Lucretius,  w^  for  her  sake  I  was  forced  to  English  in  very  bad 
verse%  because  I  had  not  your  version  by  mee  to  make  use  of  it. 
Boyston  hath  not  sent  it  mee  downe,  but  I  have  sent  for  it :  and 
though  it  be  no  kindness  to  you  to  reade  it  for  its  owne  sake  and 
for  tlie  worthinesse  of  the  worke^  because  it  deserves  more ;  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall^  besides  the  worth  of  the  thing,  value  it . 
for  the  worthy  author's  sake,  I  intend  to  represent  to  you  not  onely 
the  esteeme  I  have  of  your  worthinesse,  but  the  love  also  I  doe  and 
ever  shall  beare  to  y*^  person.  Deare  Sir,  t  am  in  some  little  disorder 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  bov  that  lately 
made  us  very  glad :  but  now  he  rejoyces  in  his  little  orbe^  while  we 
thinke,  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is.  S^  when  your 
Lucretius  comes  into  my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  better 
account  of  it.  Li  y"  mean  time  I  pray  for  blessings  to  you  and  your 
deare  and  excellent  lady :  and  am, 

Deare  Sir, 

Tour  most  affectionate  and  endeared  friend  and  servant^ 

JBR.  TAYLOR*." 

The  following  letter  touches  on  a  deficiency  in  the  public  service 
of  the  English  church,  which  has  been  often  lamented,  but  is  easier 
to  lament  than  repair.  Taylor  himself,  to  judge  from  the  few 
specimens  which  he  has  given  of  religious  poetiy  in  a  metrical  form 
— for  in  a  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  all  his  devotional  writings 
are  poetry — would  have  fallen  into  the  errors,  as  well  as  rivalled  the 
beauties,  of  Cowley.  Evelyn,  though  of  genius  far  inferior  (indeed 
with  all  liis  virtues  and  accomplishments,  genius  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  entered  into  his  character)  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
fortunate.  His  ear  for  music  was  good,  and  highly  cultivated ;  he 
was  sincerely  pious;  and  the  general  simplicity  of  his  style  would 
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have  been  in  his  favour^  in  an  undertaking  where,  bj  a  singular 
fatality,  Addison  has  succeeded  better  than  either  Pope,  Dryden,  or 
Milton.  The  praises  of  Evelyn^s  Lucretius  which  follow  may  perhaps 
appear  exaggerated.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
partiality  of  friendship,  and  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  present  from  his  patron.  Evelyn's  translation  however  is 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  work;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  transfused  the  sense,  if  not  all  the  spirit,  of  his 
original,  into  harmonious  English  verses. 


"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Deare  Sir, — ^At  last  I  have  got  possession  of  that  favour  you  long 
since  designed  to  me ;  your  Lucretius.  Sir,  shall  I  tell  you  really 
how  I  am  surprised?  I  did  believe  (and  you  will  say  I  had  some 
reason)  that  Lucretius  could  not  be  well  translated.  I  thought  you 
would  doe  it  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I  knew  the  difficulty,  ex  parte 
rei,  was  almost  insuperable.  But  Sir,  I  rejoyce  that  I  find  myself 
deceived :  and  am  pleased  you  have  so  wittily  reprov'd  my  too  hasty 
censure.  Mee  thinkes  now,  Lucretius  is  an  easy  and  smooth  poet, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  hand  to  turn  Aristotle  into  smooth 
verse.  But  Sir,  I  pray  tell  mee  why  you  did  so  grudge  your  anno- 
tations to  the  publike  P  I  am  sure  you  neede  not  blush  at  them ;  but 
you  may  well  chide  yourself  for  ofifering  to  conceale  them.  Sir,  you 
knpw  I  was  not  apt  to  counsel  the  publication  of  this  first  booke : 
but  I  should  not  repine  (so  the  labour  of  it  were  over)  that  it  were 
all  done  by  the  same  hand,  so  perfectly  doe  I  find  myselfe  confuted 
by  your  most  ingenious  pen.  I  was  once  bold  with  you ;  I  would 
faine  be  so  once  more.  It  is  a  thousand  pitties  but  our  English 
tofigue  should  be  enriched  with  a  translation  of  all  the  sacred  hymnes 
which  are  respersed  in  all  the  rituals  and  church-bookes.  I  was 
tliinkiiig  to  have  bcg'd  of  you  a  translation  of  that  well-knowne 
hymne. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  faviUa ; 

which,  if  it  were  a  little  changed,  would  be  an  excellent  divine  song : 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  bring  trouble  to  you :  onely  it  is  a  thousand 
times  to  be  lamented  that  tlie  beajiof  esprits  of  England  doe  not  think 
divine  things  to  be  worthy  subjects  for  their  poesy*  and  spare  houres. 
I  have  commanded  Royston  to  present  to  you  two  copyes  of  a  little 
letter  of  mine  to  y«  C.  dowager  of  Devon :  of  which  if  you  please  to 

•  [Mr.  M''illmott  observes  that  while  which  he  recommended;  the  Paradise 
Taylor  was  thus  compLiining,  one  great  Lost  having  been  commenced  (as  is 
mind  was  bending  itself  to  the  task     thought)  in  Uiis  year.] 
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accept  6ixe,  and  present  the  other  from  mee  to  your  friend  Mr.  Thnr* 
land^  you  will  very  much  oblige  mee,  who  already  am, 

Deare  S', 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endeared 

August  23,-56.  JER.  TAYLOR'." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Honoured  and  deare  S', 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  discouragements  which  I  meet  withall 
in  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  age,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  mee,  and  Z 
receive  new  degrees  of  confidence,  when  I  find  that  yourselfe^  are  not 
only  patient  of  truth,  and  love  it  better  than  prejudice  and  prepos- 
sessions, but  are  so  ingenuous  as  to  dare  to  owne  it  in  despite  of  the 
contradicting  voices  of  error  and  ui\just  partiality.  I  have  lately 
received  from  a  learned  person  beyond  sea  oertaine  extracts  of  the 
Easteme  and  Southeme  Antiquities,  which  very  much  confirme  my 
opinion  and  doctrine;  for  the  learned  man  was  pleased  to  expresse 
great  pleasure  in  the  reasonablenesse  of  it  and  my  discourses  con- 
cerning it  S',  I  could  not  but  smile  at  my  owne  weaknesses,  and 
very  much  love  the  candor  and  sweetnesse  of  your  nature,  that  you 
were  pleased  to  endure  my  English  poetry :  but  I  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  my  certaine  knowledge  of  my  owne  greatest  weak- 
nesses in  it :  but  if  I  could  have  had  your  Lucretius  when  I  had 
occasion  to  use  those  extractions  out  of  it>  I  should  never  have  asked 
any  man's  pardon  for  my  weake  version  of  them  ,*  for  I  would  have 
us'd  none  out  yours,  and  then  I  had  beene  beyond  censuro*  and 
could  not  have  needed  a  pardon.  But  S',  the  last  papers  of  mine 
have  a  fate  like  your  Lucretius :  I  meane,  so  many  errata's  made  by 
the  printers,  that  because  I  had  not  any  confidence  by  the  matter  of 
my  discourse  and  the  well-handling  it,  as  you  had  by  the  happy 
reddition  of  your  Lucretius,  I  have  reason  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  imperfection  of  the  copy.  But  I  hope  the  printer  will  make 
amends  in  my  Eule  of  Conscience,  which  I  find  hitherto  he  does 
with  more  care.  But  S',  give  me  leave  to  aske  why  you  will  suffer 
yourselfe  to  be  discouraged  in  the  finishing  Lucretius?  They  who 
can  receive  hurt  by  the  fourthe  booke  understatid  the  Latin  of  it ; 
and  I  hope  they  who  will  be  delighted  with  your  English,  will  also 
be  secured  by  your  learned  and  pious  annotations,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  us  along  with  your  rich  version^  S',  I  humbly  desire 
my  service  and  great  regards  to  be  presented  by  you  to  worthy  Mr. 
Tburland :  and  that  you  will  not  faue  to  remember  mee  when  you 
are  upon  your  knees.    I  am  very  desirous  to  receive  the  Dies  ira, 

'  Evelyn  Papen,  ined.  selfe/  in  the  original  MS.,  which  has  heen 
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diei  ilia,  of  your  translation ;  and  if  you  have  not  yet  fonnd  it,  upon 
notice  of  it  from  you  I  will  transmit  a  copy  of  it.  S',  I  pray  God 
continue  your  health  and  His  blessingcs  to  you  and  your  deare  lady 
and  pretty  babies ;  for  which  I  am  daily  obliged  to  pray ;  and  to  use 
all  opportunities  by  which  I  can  signify  that  I  am, 

Deare  Sir, 


Your  most  affectionate  and  endear'd  servant. 


9*"  16, 165a. 


JER.  TAYLOR^' 


In  all  these  letters  it  may  be  observed  with  how  much  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  he  contemplated  the  opposition  made  to  his  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  own  communion*.   The  same 


^  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 

*  [One  more  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  52) 
lifis  come  to  light  on  this  subject,  viz., 
from  Taylor  to  Sheldon;  who  was  as 
little  satisfied  with  the  chapter  on  *  Ori- 
ginal Sin/  as  Diippa,  Warner,  or  San- 
derson ;  it  is  as  follows; — 

"Sir, — When  I  received  your  former 
letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  dispatch 
to  me  upon  the  receipt  of  my  last  book, 
and  perceived  you  had  read  the  preface, 
and  understood  what  I  had  done  in  the 
question  of  Original  Sin,  and  yet  found 
no  signs  of  displeasure  in  you,  I  thought 
myself  on  that  side  secure  from  a  storm ; 
but  I  perceive  some  friend  of  mine  has 
been  blowing  the  coals,  and  hath  stirred 
up  you  also  against  me;  but  how  un- 
deservedly be  yourself  the  judge.  When 
I  had  undertaken  to  rescind  the  princi- 
ples of  evil  life,  I  found  the  usual  doc- 
trines of  original  sin  to  be  one,  and  re- 
solved to  do  my  endeavour  to  right  it. 
I  was  indeed  so  wholly  employed  in  the 
thoughts  of  what  I  had  undertaken,  that 
I  went  only  straight  forward  and  looked 
on  neither  hand.  I  could  not  but  know, 
if  I  had  asked  the  sense  of  my  lords  the 
bishops,  they  must  openly  deny  to  coun- 
tenance this  question,  though  possibly 
they  had  persuasions  m  the  thing  itself 
more  favourable.  I  did  not  ask  tliem, 
for  it  was  not  so  fit  to  tempt  any  man 
who  had  or  might  have  some  prudential 
fears  that  possibly  might  be  too  wary. 
But  yet  when  I  had  passed  through  it,  I 
met  with  my  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
pounding the  question;  I  found  some 
objections  and  ciVil  oppositions  against 
it,  I  found  indeed  what  I  ought  to  have 
expected,  but  for  any  desires  that  1 
should  not  publish  it,  much  less  impor- 
tunate desires  from  them  both,  least  of 


all  any  commands  from  either,  that  I 
wonder  why  any  man  who  knew  nothing 
of  it  should  teU  you  anything  at  all  of 
it,  or  why  any  man  that  did  know  how 
it  was,  should  tell  you  this. 

•Oaleatam  sezo  doelJi 
PoBoitet, 
— ^was  the  first  thing  that  m  y  lord  of  Salis- 
bury wrote  to  me  in  it,  and  'he  could 
have  wished  it  had  been  shewn  to  him 
before :'  and  truly  so  do  I,  for  he  is  a 
wise  man  and  a  good  man.  Since  this 
time  I  have  had  letter  after  letter  from 
him,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  hath  been  pleased  to  report  to  me 
those  objections  he  meets  with  against 
the  doctrine.  They  are  such  indeed  as 
I  could  not  but  have  considered  before, 
but  yet  I  was  to  obey  him  in  giving  satis- 
faction to  them,  and  endeavouring  by  a 
just  and  ingenious  explication  of  the 
ninth  article  to  make  my  firmest  adhe- 
rence to  the  church  of  England  visible 
and  manifest ;  though  I  am  to  take  it  ill 
that  any  man  should  question  it,  or 
abridge  me  of  that  just  liberty  which 
they  approved  under  their  hands  to  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  who  in  answer  to  N.N. 
before  his  book  declares  what  is  meant 
by  *  subscribing  the  articles.'  Sir,  I  can- 
not now  descend  to  particulars;  I  am 
wearied  out  by  answering  so  often,  but  I 
wiiih  you  had  a  sight  of  those  letters  I 
wrote  to  the  bp.  of  Salisbury;  those 
which  I  wrote  to  my  lord  bp.  or  Roches- 
ter will  be  published. 

But  now.  Sir,  to  your  last  advice,  that 
I  would  either  recant  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, or  fairly  explicate,  or  if  I  will  not 
do  the  first,  or  cannot  do  the  latter,  yet 
that  I  would  write  no  more  in  this  ques- 
tion. For  the  last,  I  would  most  gladly 
have  followed  your  counsel,  if  they  had 
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feeling  is  betrayed  in  the  dedication  of  the  Bern  justiftcatus,  already 
so  frequently  alluded  to ;  and  which,  together  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  by  Warner  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  two 
letters  in  answer  to  that  learned  prelate,  he  published  a  short  time 
before  the  date  of  his  last  letter  to  Evelyn.  He  there  enlarges  with 
some  asperity  on  the  unfavourable  reception  which  his  former  work 
on  Bepentance  had  met  with,  not  only  from  the  Presbyterians,  but 
from  some  of  those  "  to  whom  he  gave  and  designed  his  labours,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  was  willing  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  a  suspected 
truth/'  The  opposition  which  he  had  met  with,  he  complains,  was 
not  open,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  as  yet  appeared  in  public  against 
his  doctrine,  but  that  there  were  many  who  "  entered  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  honourable,  and  whispered  secret  oppositions  and 
accusations  rather  than  arguments/' 

"  Madam,"  he  continues,  "  I  know  the  arts  of  these  men ;  and 
they  often  put  me  in  mind  of  what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Sackvill,  the 
late  earl  of  Dorset's  uncle,  that  the  cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he 
named  the  Jesuits  and  the  Presbyterians)   did  more  prevail  by 


not  commanded  otherwise  whom  joa  al- 
ready chide  me  because  you  are  told  I 
did  not  obey.  For  the  second,  an  inge- 
nious explication,  I  have  done  what  I 
can,  and  what  is  fit :  and  yourself  will 
speedily  be  a  witness  and  a  judge.  But 
for  the  first,  to  recall  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  think  you  would  pity  and  despise 
my  weakness  if  I  should.  Is  it  true  or 
no,  that  I  have  written?  If  not  true, 
let  it  be  reproved  upon  that  account ;  I 
am  easily  able  to  defend  it,  for  I  am  sure 
the  proposition  is  both  highly  reasonable 
and  very  pious.  But  if  it  be  true,  why 
should  so  good,  so  wise  a  man  as  your- 
self advise  me  to  recal  it?  I  may  do 
weakly,  but  I  cannot  do  unhandsome 
things,  neither  do  I  think  if  I  should  in 
secret  ask  you  whether  I  ought  to  recal 
it,  that  you  would  wish  I  should ;  I  know 
your  reason  and  your  religion  to  be 
greater ;  and  until  some-  one  or  other  can 
tell  me  how  substantially  to  confute  the 
Sublapsarians,  without  overthrowing  their 
great  ^Huy6/i€yoy  of  original  sins  as  they 
discourse  it,  J  do  think  that  both  you 
and  myself  are  bound  upon  my  grounds 
to  arm  ourselves  against  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  me  that  my  doctrine  is  on 
that  side  where  God's  justice  and  good- 
ness stand  apparently,  and  no  man  can 
drive  me  from  that  hold,  and  it  is  causa 
Dei,  and  as  I  ought  not  to  be  reproved  in 
it,  so  I  wiU  not  be  discouraged,  but  as  I 
pray  earnestly  that  God  would  preserve 
unity  and  charity  amongst  us,  so  I  re- 


solve I  will  never  strike  against  any  of 
my  brethren  an  ofiensive  blow,  and  un- 
less there  be  a  great  necessity,  I  will  not 
BO  much  as  defend  myself.  What  I  am 
now  publishing  is  in  obedience  to  those 
two  RR.  prelates,  to  whom  I  had  thought 
I  had  not  needed  to  give  satisfaction  for 
doing  that  which  I  intended  as  an  honour 
to  them.  But  I  shall  by  that  time  I  am 
ready  to  die,  and  shall  have  little  use  of 
it,  learn  to  be  more  prudent  You  are  a 
happy  person,  private  and  unharmed; 
my  folly  and  forwardness  hath  wrought 
my  trouble ;  but  yet  there  was  zeal  in  it, 
and  I  thought  there  was  much  reason, 
and  I  am  sure  I  intended  piously,  and 
there  are  very  many  that  do  still  think 
80b  But  Sir,  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  Nottinghamshire 
for  a  fortnight  If  I  do  I  shall  wait  upon 
you,  and  discourse  those  things  which  I 
must  not  write  concerning  this  trifling 
affair.  I  am  used  ill,  and  I  yet  think 
that  truth  and  piety  are  discouraged  even 
now  that  they  ought  not  But  I  will 
complain  of  no  man,  I  only  will  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  tedious  letter,  and  that 
you  will  continue  to  love  and  pray  for 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
friend  to  serve  and  honour  you, 
JBE.  TAYLOE. 
Jan.  19,  £{. 

To  my  worthiest  friend 

Dr.  Sheldon,  hastea  these."] 
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whispering  to  ladies,  than  all  the  church  of  England  and  the  more 
sober  Protestants  could  do  by  fine  force  and  strength  of  argument/' 

The  man  who  writes  thus  (however  he  maj  profess,  as  he  does  in 
another  part  of  the  same  dedication,  that  "  if  any  man  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  he  is  not  troubled  at  it,^'  and  that  men  ''ought  to 
love  alike,  though  they  do  not  understand  aUke/')  is  evidently  suffer- 
ing under  contradiction  which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  has 
not  learned  very  well  to  bear.  But  Taylor  was  poor  and  persecuted; 
neither  of  them  circumstances  which  improve  the  temper.  He  was 
moreover  at  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic 
afiUction ;  and  we  may  easily  forgive  to  the  af^icted  parent  a  peevish^ 
ness,  which  is  less  excusable  in  a  practised  disputant,  and  one  who 
by  the  promulgation  of  an  unusual  opinion  had  as  if  by  choice  laid 
himself  open  to  contradiction'^. 

The  Detii  JtMtificatus  is  the  only  work  which  was  published  in  this 
year  with  Taylor's  name,  or  which  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  to  be  his  composition.  As  I  have  however  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  my 
ablest  and  most  valued  friends,  in  refusing  to  the  'Treatise  on 
Artificial  Handsomeness'  a  place  in  the  present  collection,  it  is  at 
least  my  duty  to  give  some  account  of  that  work,  and  of  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  first  appeared  in  1656,  in  a  small  volume  printed  by  Eoyston, 
Taylor's  usual  publisher,  without  the  author's  name,  and,  whimsically 
enough,  adorned  with  the  same  frontispice  of  a  woman,  with  a  sun 
on  her  breast,  pointing  upwards  to  heaven,  and  trampling  on  a  whole 
toilet  of  ornaments,  mirrors,  and  patches,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  'The  Ladies'  Calling.'  There  are  even  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  method  of  employing  italics,  which  correspond  with 
the  general  practice  observed  throughout  that  work,  and  some  slight 

^  [To  this  period  belongs  the  following  reward  it.    S^  I  beg  of  yon  to  accept  my 

letter  to  Dngdale,   acknowledging  the  tbankes  for  your  so  freindly  present; 

present    of   his    history    of   Warwick-  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 

shire ;  —  shall  give  you  testimony  that  if  I  had  a 

"  Good  Mr.  Dugdale,  present  fitt  to  requite  this  of  yours,  I 

I  confesso  I  was  greedy  to  see  and  would  not  be  wanting  in  giving  you  the 

to  reade  y'  booke ;  and  if  I  had  knowne  most  real  testimony  of  my  Talue  both 

so  much  of  it  as  now  I  doe,  I  should  of  your  afiection  and  your  booke. 

have  beene  more  greedy  of  it :  for  if  I  S',  I  am, 

have  any  skill  in  any  thing,  it  is  by  very  Your  most  thankful  and  afiec- 

much  the  best  of  any  thing  that  ever  1  tionate  freind  and  servant, 

saw  in  that  kind :  but  that  which  pleues  j2J3L,  TAYLOR, 

me  in  this,  is  that  which  I  would  faine  Qber  22  1656 

have  had  to  be  in  the  Monasticon,  things  ^o  my  Very  worthy  Friend  Mr.  Wil- 

of  use  and  pleasure  re  atmg  to  civil  and  jj^^    pi^^j^    ^^    ^^    Heralds    office 

church  affaires  in  pubhke,  or  that  may  ^^^,^  j^^-^^  Commons,  hasten  these." 
be  us*d  beyond  the  direct  subject  of  the 

booke.     S',  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  Endorsed  by  Dugdale, 

your  booke  may  find  that  reward   and  "Doctor  Taylor's  Letter  22  Novcra- 

just  praise  which  it  deserves.    It  wants  bris  upon  the  receipt  of  my  Booke  of 

nothing  but  good  times  and  princes  to  Warwickshire.*'] 
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similarities  of  style,  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
attribute  the  two  works  to  the  same  author.  Tiie  preface  indeed  of 
the  'Artificial  Handsomeness'  expressly  assures  us  that  this  last  was 
not  only  occasioned,  but  chiefly  composed,  by  a  lady ;  an  assertion 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  belied  by  the  style  of  the  composition, 
and  the  learning  which  it  displays.  The  latter,  I  confess,  does  not 
appear  to  me  extraordinary,  or  in  that  leanied  age  such  as  might  not 
very  probably  have  been  attained  by  many  well-educated  females.  It 
chiefly  displays  itself  in  a  readiness  in  quoting  the  scriptures;  in ^ 
familuirity  with  the  popular  ascetic  writers  of  the  day ;  and  in  a  few 
references  to  ancient  fathers,  to  which  (it  may  be  observed]  the  fair 
disputant  was  guided  by  the  very  arguments  of  those  English  divines 
whom  she  endeavours  to  prove  mistaken.  Still  however  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  a  woman's  composition;  though  I  must  repeat 
that  a  far  less  extent  of  learning  than  was  possessed  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  competent  to  all  the  authoriti€s  and  illustrations  on  whicn 
80  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  have  been  supposed  so 
plainly  to  designate  him  as  the  author. 

In  166^  however,  while  Taylor  was  yet  alive,  another  edition 
appeared,  with  the  initials  on  the  title-page,  'J.T.  D.D./  which 
Kennet  (whose  critical  acumen  is  indeed  good  for  nothing,  but  who 
is  a  competent  evidence  as  to  the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
his  time)  supposes  to  stand  for  '  Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  of  Divinity/ ;' 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  Taylor  employed  the  same  signature  in  the 
title-page  to  the  first  edition  of  his  beautiful  Essay  on  Friendship. 

Lastly ;  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  in 
1701,  it  is  described  as  the  work  of  *a  late  learned  bishop;'  while 
Anthony  Wood,  who,  though  like  Kennet  utterly  without  taste  or 
critical  discrimination^  was  still  more  than  him,  a  diligent  collector 
and  careful,  examiner  of  literary  history,  has  inserted  it  without  any 
apparent  scruple  in  his  list  of  Taylor's  writings.  And  many  consider- 
able modern  critics  have  been  induced  by  these  reasons  and  by  the 
supposed  striking  similarity  of  its  style  to  that  of  his  acknowledged 
works,  to  support  his  claim  to  it  with  a  confidence  and  zeal  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  should  hardly  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  opposing. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unexampled  deception  in  the  booksellers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  affix,  without  sufficient  authority,  or  even  against  their  better 
knowledge,  the  names  of  eminent  persons  to  works  of  which  those 
persons  were  altogether  guiltless.  Though  Taylor  was  alive  in  1662, 
he  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  little  likely  to  interest  himself  in  the 
refutation  of  a  charge  which,  if  he  ever  heard  it,  he  perhaps  would 
think  ridiculous. 

Wood  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  placing  this  work  among 
his  writings,  since  he  elsewhere  with  equal  confidence  ascribes  it  to 

*  Kennet's  Register,  787. 
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Qauden;  and  my  firiend  Mr.  Bliss,  whose  authority  is  deservedly 
eminent  on  all  such  questions,  is  disposed  to  take  the  credit,  such  as 
it  is,  away  from  both,  and  to  class  it  among  the  productions  of 
Obadiah  Walker"*. 

On  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  of  style,  when  the  subject  is 
80  different  from  those  which  in  other  instances  have  employed  Tay- 
lor's genius,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  The 
whole  treatise  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  a  bad  and  foolish  cause ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of 
diction  and  illustration  which,  though  it  is  in  some  degree  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  satirical  writings  of  that  age,  may  not  unfrequently 
remind  the  reader  of  the  language  of  Taylor's  controversial  treatises. 
But,  for  the  occasional  bursts  of  passion  and  sublimity  which  in  his 
avowed  works  flow  from  him  as  if  in  spite  of  himself :  for  the  ardent 
piety  which  was  inherent  in  his  hourly  thoughts  and  lightest  expres- 
sions ;  for  the  strains  of  affecting  eloquence  with  which  he  is  ever 
anxious  to  draw  men  from  questions  of  less  importance  to  practical 
devotion  and  holiness;  we  may  search  throughout  the  'Artificial 
Handsomeness'  in  vain.  Nor  are  these  the  strongest  arguments 
against  supposing  him  its  author.  That  which  with  me  weighs 
most  of  all  is  found  in  the  subject  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  a 
formal  defence  of  painting  the  face,  a  practice  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  ascetic  opinions  to  which  he  was  through  life  inclined,  and 
one  which  he  himself,  with  perhaps  too  great  severity,  has  classed  in 
his  'Holy  Living"'  in  the  same  category  with  ''singular  and  affected 
walking,  proud,  nice  and  ridiculous  gestures  of  the  body,  lascivious 
dressings,''  and  the  other  least  equivocal  arguments  of  a  worldly  and 
immodest  character.  "Menander  in  his  comedy,"  he  elsewhere" 
observes,  "  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from  his  house  because 
she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty; 

tV  ff^poi^  oh  Zu  T^j  rplxcu  ^oyBhs  voiup 

'A  wise  woman  should  not  paint.'  A  studious  gallantry  in  clothes 
cannot  make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better ; 

said  the  comedy,  '  Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 
uses  of  life.'  .  .  .  Indeed  the  outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools, 
but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking ;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband 
must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearness  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the 
grave  robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity.  She  must  have  nofucus  but  blushings,  her  bright- 
ness must  be  purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweet- 

">  Wood's  AtlienaBi  ed.  Bliss,  vol  iil  <*  Sermon  on  the  Marriage  ring,  part 

coL  790.  ii.  [vol.  iv.  p.  281  sq.] 

"  [chap.  ii.  sect.  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  83.] 
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nesses  and  friendship^  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives^  and 
desired  when  she  dies.     If  not, 

—  KaT$avovffa  8i  KtlaccUf 

oM  rts  fivrifioff^ya  aiB^v  ttrwrai, 

oh  yikp  fitrix^it  ^6^v  r&y  ix  Tlifpiris' 

'lier  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her  memory 
shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead/'  Who  will  after  this  believe  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  can  have  become  the  patron  of  ceruse  and  antimony  p? 
On  the  whole  however,  as  a  report  certainly  began  to  prevail  in 
his  life-time  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  whimsical  treatise,  I  am 
inclined  to  account  for  this  report  by  ascribing  its  composition  to 
some  one  whose  intimacy  with  him  was  such  as  to  render  it  likely 
that  he  had  seen  and  revised  it  in  the  manuscript,  or  even  that  he 
had  been  an  agent  in  transmitting  it  to  the  printer.  Nor  can  I  fix 
on  any  hypothesis  more  likely,  or  which  accords  so  well  with  the  de- 
claration prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  as  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Katherine  Philips,  who  was,  as  will  be  hereafter^i  shewn,  the  '  Orinda' 
of  Taylor's  friendship,  and  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying 
his  style  to  produce  even  a  better  imitation  than  appears  to  me  to  be 
aflforded  by  the  dialogue  under  consideration.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
little  care  who  may  h|ive  written  it,  provided  it  does  not  pass  for 
Taylor's^ 

The  chastening  hand  of  providence  was  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
Taylor's  domestic  comforts,  as  appears  from  an  affecting  letter  which, 
though  tlie  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  superscription,  I  am 
strongly  inclined,  from  the  internal  evidence  which  it  displays  of  in- 
timacy between  the  parties,  no  less  than  the  mention  of  Mr.  Thur- 
land  which  occurs  in  it,  to  consider  as  also  addressed  to  Evelyn. 

"  Deare  Sir, — I  know  you  will  either  excuse  or  acquit,  or  at  least 
pardon  mee  that  I  have  so  long  seemingly  neglected  to  make  a  re- 
tume  to  your  so  kind  and  friendly  letter ;  when  I  shall  tell  you  that 
I  have  passed  through  a  great  cloud  which  hath  wetted  mee  deeper 
than  the  skin.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  send  the  small  poxe  and 
feavers  among  my  children ;  and  I  have,  since  I  received  your  last, 
buried  two  sweet,  hopeful  boyes' ;  and  have  now  but  one  sonne  left, 
whom  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  bring  up  to  London  before 

V  [There  is  another  strong  passage  to  On   reading   the    work,   the  present 
the  same  effect  in  the  Ductor  Dubitan-  editor  cannot  believe  it  to  be  from  the 
tiam,  book  iii.  ch.  2.  rule  5.  qu.  4.  vol.  x.  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
p.  129.                      •  The  expression  itself '  artificial  hand- 
It  may  be  added  to  the  arguments  ad-  someness*  perhaps  became  familiar  from 
duced  above   against    the    book  being  the  publication  of  the  book ;  it  is  used 
Taylor's,  that  in  a  list  of  advertisements  by  Taylor,  Duct  DubiL,  book  ii.  ch.  S. 
at  the  time  (e.  g.  at  the  end  of  Taylor's  rule  6.  vol.  ix.  p.  624.] 
answer  to  Warner,  12mo.  Royston,  1656)  •»  [p.  Ixxiii.  below.] 
Taylor's   books  having  been  first  enu-  '  Note  (Q.) 

merated,  then  in  another  list  of  *  books  •  [See  vol.   v.   p.  566;    which    was 

newly  published/  occurs  the  *  Discourse  written  while  Taylor  was  grieving  under 

of  Artificial  Handsomeness.'  the  loss  which  is  here  mentioned.] 
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of  Episcopalians  in  London.  He  appears  in  fact  from  Evelyn's  diary 
to  have  been  in  London  some  part  of  this  year;  since  on  the  25th 
of  March,  he  shewed  Evelyn  his  manuscript  of  the  Cases  of  Con- 
science, now  fitted  for  the  press ;  and  on  June  the  seventh  we  find 
him  officiating  in  the  drawing-room  at  Sayes  Court,  in  the  baptism  of 
Evelyn's  fourth  son.  By  his  recommendation  too  (though  whether 
that  recommendation  was  conveyed  by  letter,  or  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, we  are  not  informed)  Evelyn  on  the  16th  of  July  used  his 
interest  with  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Eltham,  in  behalf  a  young 
man  named  Moody ^. 

But  if  Taylor  had  really  fixed  himself  at  this  time  in  London,  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  visits  to  Sayes  Court,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Evelyn,  are  not  more  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  stranger  still,  if  he  were  officiating  regularly  in 
a  small  congregation  of  loyalists,  that  Evelyn  has  not  recorded  his 
own  occasional  journeys  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  man  whom  he 
calls  his  spiritaal  father.  And  notwithstanding  Wood's  assertion,  I 
am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  ever  permanently  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  though  lus  annual  visits  thither  may  liave  easily  given  rise 
to  the  opinion. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  the  letter  which  relates  the  death  of 
his  children,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  journey  to  London  in  terms 
which  imply  a  relaxation  and  temporary  escape  from  afflicting  thoughts, 
rather  than  a  permanent  change  of  residence,  or  the  undertaking  of 
fresh  duties  and  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
poverty  was  now  alleviated  by  the  generous  grant  of  a  yearly  pension 
from  Evelyn,  which  he  acknowledges  in  a  letter  of  most  eloquent 
gratitude,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  but,  as  usual,  without  men- 
tion of  the  place  whence  he  wrote  it. 

TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  B8QUIBE. 

"Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — ^A  stranger  came  two  nights  since 
from  you  with  a  letter,  and  a  token ;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetnesse 
that  was,  and  this  of  charity.  I  know  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;  and  yet  as  I  no  ways  repine  at  the  Providence  that  forces 
me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  I  envy  that  felicity  of  yoiirs,  not  onely 
that  you  can,  but  that  you  doe  give;  and  as  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy 
which  daily  makes  decrees  in  heaven  for  my  support  and  comfort,  soe 
I  doe  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnesse  of  God  to  you,  whom  he 
consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  ministeries  of  these  graces.  But 
Sir,  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doe,  or  what  have  I  done,  that  you 
thinke  I  have  or  can  oblige  you?  Sir,  you  are  too  kinde  to  mee; 
and  oblige  me  not  onely  beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my  modesty. 
I  onely  can  love  you,  and  honour  you,  and  pray  for  you :  and  in  all 
this  I  cannot  say  but  that  I  am  behind  hand  with  you,  for  I  have 

«  Note  (R.) 
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found  SO  great  effluxes  of  all  vour  worthinesse  and  charities,  that  I 
am  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  your  letters,  for  the 
charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  affections  of  your  heart.  Sir,  though 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  retumes,  and  my  services  are  very 
short  of  touching  you,  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  receive  any 
commands  the  obeying  of  which  might  signify  my  great  regards  of 
"you,  I  could  with  some  more  confidence  converse  with  a  person  so 
obliging;  but  I  am  obliged  and  ashamed,  and  unable  to  say  so  much 
as  I  should  doe  to  represent  myselfe  to  be 

Honour'd  and  deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  fnend  and  servant, 

M»y  16,  1657.  JBE.  TAYLOeV 

The  favour  which  Evelyn,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter,  had 
spoken  of  as  in  the  power  of  Taylor  to  confer  on  him,  he  explained 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  be  one,  to  request  which  was  in  itself  a 
pleasing  mark  of  friendship  and  high  opinion,  that  he  would  come  to 
christen  his  son.  The  answer  shews  that  Taylor  was  at  that  time 
occupied  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  Friendship,  and  that  he  had  com- 
municated his  plan  to  Evelyn. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — Tour  messenger  prevented  mine  but  an 
houre.  But  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  repetition  of  the  divine  favour 
to  you  in  the  like  instances ;  that  God  hath  given  you  another  testi- 
mony of  His  love  to  your  person,  and  care  of  vour  family ;  it  is  an 
engagement  to  you  of  new  degrees  of  duty,  which  you  cannot  but 
superadde  to  the  former,  because  the  principle  is  genuine  and  pro- 
lific, and  all  the  emanations  of  grace  are  univocal  and  alike.  Sir, 
your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundantly  rewarded  and  crownM  my  inno- 
cent endeavours  in  my  descriptions  of  Friendship,  that  I  perceive 
there  is  a  friendship  beyond  what  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  material 
worthinesse  beyond  the  heights  of  the  most  perfect  ideas:  and  I 
know  now  where  to  make  mv  booke  perfect,  and  by  an  appendix  to 
outdoe  the  first  essay;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observed  to  be 
wanting  in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  see  the  substance, 
much  more  beauteous  than  the  picture,  and  by  sending  the  readers 
of  my  booke  to  be  spectators  of  your  life  and  worthinesse,  thev  shall 
see  what  I  would  faine  have  taught  them,  by  what  you  really  are. 
Sir,  I  know  it  is  usual  among  civil  persons  to  say  kina  things  when 
they  have  received  kind  expressions ;  but  I  now  go  upon  another 
account :  you  have  forced  me  to  say  what  I  have  long  thought  and 
spoken  to  others  :  even  so  much  as  to  your  modesty  ma^  seem  ex- 
cessive^ but  that  which  to  the  merit  of  your  person  and  friendship  is 

*  ETelyn  Memoin,  vol.  il  p.  119. 

I.  e 
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very  much  too  little  ^  Sir,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow,  and  doe  the  office  you  require ;  and  shall  hope  that 
your  little  one  may  receive  blessings  according  to  the  heartinesse  of 
the  prayers  which  I  shall  then  and  after  maJce  for  him ;  that  then 
also  I  shall  wayte  upon  your  worthy  brothers,  I  see  it  is  a  designe 
both  of  your  kindnesse  and  of  the  divine  Providence. 

Sir, 

I  am  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

Juno  9,  1657.  »«•  TAYI/>R«." 

The  following  letter  was  probably  written  from  Mandinam.  It 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  that  to  which  it  was  an  answer. 
It  is  singular  that  Evelyn  should  have  been  harassed  by  doubts  of 
this  kind,  and  still  more  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  attempted  to  solve  them. 

^'TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Aug.  29,  57. 

Sir, — ^I  am  very  glad  that  your  good  nature  hath  overcome  your 
modesty,  and  that  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  be- 
nefit the  world  rather  than  humor  your  owne  retirednesse.  I  have 
many  reasons  to  incourage  you,  and  the  onely  one  objection  which  is 
the  leaven  of  your  author,  De promdeniia^,  you  have  so  well  answered, 
that  I  am  confident,  in  imitation  of  your  great  Master,  you  will  brinff 
good  out  of  evil ;  and  like  those  wise  physicians  who,  giving  ^cf i- 
iccuca,  doe  not  onely  expell  the  poyson  but  strengthen  the  stomach,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  take  all  opportunities,  ana  give  all  advantages, 
to  the  reputation  and  great  name  of  God ;  and  will  be  glad  and  re- 
Joyce  to  imploy  your  pen  for  Him  who  gave  you  fingers  to  write,  and 
wiU  [quare  'witt?'   R.  H.]  to  dictate. 

''But  Sir,  that  which  you  check  at  is  the  immortality  of  the  soule ; 
that  iS|  its  being  in  the  mterval  before  the  day  of  judgment;  which 

^  ['  Sir,  I  know .  .  little,'  omitted  in  eensorioui  end  apt  to  diaeoange  those 

'  Evelyn  memoira,'    The  original  wai  who  refute  no  labour  to  lenre  God  and 

leen  by  the  present  editor  and  collated.]  obey  their  Buperiorii  he  is  a  good  man 

"  ETelyn  Memoira,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 18  sqq.  and  able  man,  but  when  he  ia  a  writer 

*  [Three  months  before,  Taylor  had  he  wiU  be  more  sparing  in  finding  faults, 

written    the    foUowing    letter   (Tanner  I  have  caused  Mr.  Royston  to  deliver 

MSS.  52  \  no  superscription.)  for  you  my  collection  of  discourses,  which 

"  Sir, — Concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  he  hath  printed  in  folio.  There  are  some 

discourse  De  pnmidtntia  I  am  wholly  at  new  things  with  it  and  additions  to  the 

concord  with  you,  I  do  every  day  per-  old ;  esp.  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  in 

ceive  and  deplore  the  too  great  necessity  which  I  have  answered  all  the  argu- 

of  it.  ments  for  the  anabaptists. 

Mr.  Gunning  declines  it  June  2,  1667.         J££«  TAYLOE/H 

I  secretly  wish  that  he  would  be  less 
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you  conceive  is  not  agreeable  to  the  apostles'  creed,  or  cnrrent  of 
scriptures,  assigning  (as  you  suppose)  the  felicity  of  Christians  to  the 
resurrection.  Before  I  speake  to  the  thing,  I  must  note  this,  that  the 
parts  which  you  oppose  to  each  other  may  both  be  true.  For  the 
soule  may  be  immortal,  and  yet  not  beati&ed  till  the  resurrection. 
For  to  be,  and  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  are  not  immediate  or  neces- 
sary consequents  to  each  other.  For  the  soule  may  be  alive,  and  yet 
not  feele ;  as  it  may  be  alive  and  not  understand ;  so  our  soule,  when 
we  are  fast  asleepe,  and  so  Nebuchadnezzar's  soule,  when  he  had  his 
lycanthropy.  And  the  Socinians,  that  say  the  soule  sleepes,  doe  not 
suppose  that  she  is  mortal;  but  for  want  of  her  instrument,  cannot 
doe  anv  acts  of  life.  The  soule  returns  to  God,  and  that  in  no  sense 
is  death.  And  I  thinke  the  death  of  the  soule  cannot  be  defined ; 
and  there  is  no  death  to  spirits  but  annihilation.  I  am  sure  there  is 
none  that  we  know  of  or  can  understand.  For  if  ceasing  from  its 
operations  be  death,  then  it  dies  sooner  than  the  body :  for  oftentimes 
it  does  not  worke  any  of  its  nobler  operations :  in  our  sleepe  we 
neither  feele  nor  understand.  If  yoii  answer  and  say,  it  animates  the 
body,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  life :  I  reply,  that  if  one 
act  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  soule  to  be  alive,  then  the  soule 
cannot  die;  for  in  philosophy  it  is  affirmed  that  the  soule  desires  to 
be  re-united ;  and  that  which  is  dead  desires  not :  besides,  that  the 
soule  can  understand  without  the  body  is  so  certaine  (if  there  be  any 
certainty  in  mystic  theology)  and  so  evident  in  actions  which  are  re- 
flected upon  themselves,  as  a  desire  to  desire,  a  will  to  will,  a  remem- 
bering that  I  did  remember;  that  if  one  act  be  enough  to  prove  the 
soule  to  be  alive,  the  state  of  separation  cannot  be  a  state  of  death  to 
the  soule :  because  she  then  can  desire  to  be  re-united,  and  she  can 
understand :  for  nothing  can  hinder  from  doing  those  actions  which 
depend  not  upon  the  body,  and  in  which  the  operations  of  the  soule 
are  not  organical. 

"But  to  the  thing.  That  the  felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  I  doe  believe  next  to  an  article  of  my  creed ;  and 
so  far  I  consent  with  you  :  but  then  I  cannot  allow  your  conseauent, 
that  the  soul  is  mortal.  That  the  soule  is  a  complete  [ju.  complex  P] 
substince,  I  am  willing  enough  to  allow  in  disputation ;  though,  in- 
deed, I  believe  the  contrary ;  but  I  am  sure  no  philosophy  and  no 
divinity  can  prove  its  being  to  be  wholly  relative  and  incomplete. 
But  suppose  it :  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  cannot  hye  in 
separation.  For  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  is  your  owne  simili- 
tude, will  give  light  enough  to  this  enquiry.  The  flame  of  a  candle 
can  consist  or  subsist,  though  the  matter  be  extinct.  I  will  not  in- 
stance Licetus^  his  lampes,  whose  flame  had  stood  still  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  viz.  in  Tullie's  wife's  vault.  For  if  it  had  spent  anj 
matter,  the  matter  would  have  been  exhaust  long  before  that :  if  it 
spends  none,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  none;  for  what  need  is  there  of 

*  [See  Tol.  IT.  p.  481.] 
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it|  if  there  be  no  use  for  it^  and  what  use  if  no  feeding  the  flame^  and 
how  can  it  feed  but  by  spending  itselfe  ?  Bat  the  reason  why  the 
flame  goes  out  when  the  matter  is  exhaust^  is  because  the  litle  par- 
ticle of  fire  is  soon  overcome  by  the  circumflant  aire  and  scattered, 
when  it  wants  matter  to  keepe  it  in  union  and  closenesse  :  but  then 
as  the  flame  continues  not  in  the  relation  of  a  candle's  flame,  when 
the  matter  is  exhaust,  yet  fire  can  abide  without  matter  to  feed  it : 
for  itselfe  is  matter ;  it  is  a  substance.  And  so  is  the  soule  :  and  as 
the  element  of  fire,  and  the  celestial  globes  of  fire,  eat  nothing,  but 
live  of  themselves ;  so  can  the  soule  when  it  is  divested  of  its  rela- 
tive, and  so  would  the  candle's  flame,  if  it  could  get  to  the  regions 
of  fire,  as  the  soule  does  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

''  The  places  of  scripture  you  are  pleased  to  urge,  I  shall  reserve 
for  our  meeting  or  another  letter ;  for  they  require  particular  scrutiny. 
But  one  thing  only,  because  the  answer  is  short,  I  shall  reply  to ; 
why  the  apostle,  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  said  nothing 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soule  ?  I  answer,  because  the  resurrection 
of  the  bodv  included  and  supposed  that.  2.  And  if  it  had  not,  yet 
what  need  he  preach  that  to  them  which  in  Athens  was  believed 
by  almost  all  their  schooles  of  learning?  For  besides  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soule  was  believed  by  the  Gymnosophists  in  India, 
by  Trismegist  in  Egypt,  by  Job  in  Uhaldea,  by  his  friends  in  the 
east,  it  was  also  confessed  by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Thales 
Milesius,  and  bv  Aristotle,  as  I  am  sure  I  can  prove.  I  say  nothing 
of  Cicero  and  all  the  Latins;  and  nothing  of  all  the  christian  schools 
of  philosophy  that  ever  were.  But  when  you  see  it  in  scripture,  I 
know  you  will  no  way  refuse  it.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words 
of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  rapture  into  heaven ;  he  purposely  and 
by  designe  twice  says,  'whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 
know  not :'  by  which  he  plainly  says,  that  it  was  no  ways  unlikely  that 
his  rapture  was  out  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  soule  to  operate  in  separation  from  the  body. 

''  Sir,  for  your  other  question,  how  it  appeares  that  God  made 
all  things  of  nothing?    I  answer;   it  is  demonstratively  certaine; 

/or  else  there  is  no  God.  For  if  there  be  a  God,  He  is  the  one 
principle :  but  if  He  did  not  make  the  first  thing,  then  there  is 
something  besides  Him  that  was  never  made ;  and  then  there  are  two 
eternals :  now  if  God  made  the  first  thing.  He  made  it  of  nothing. 

v^But  Sir,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  to  see  your  annotations  before 
you  publish  them,  I  will  give  all  the  faithful  and  most  friendly  assist- 
ances that  are  in  the  power  of, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

JBE,  TAYLOR*/' 
/  Ereljn  papersi  inedit 
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This  letter  undoubtedly  displays  in  every  part  of  it  a  vigorous  and 
richly  cultivated  mind ;  and  those  arguments  which  the  writer  has 
taken  from  scripture^  or  from  his  own  natural  acuteness^  are  sufficient 
in  almost  every  instance  to  establish  the  solemn  truths  for  which  he 
is  contending.  Where  he  fails^  be  fails  from  a  reliance  on  an  unsound 
philosophy ;  from  taking  those  things  for  granted  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove,  or  which  are  now  universally  abandoned  as  fabulous. 

Thus  if  Evelyn  had  enquired  from  what  philosophical  presumption 
he  learned  that  the  disembodied  soul  '  desires  to  be  re-united/  h^ 
would  have  been  only  able  to  urge  the  dicta  of  men  as  ignorant  as 
himself,  or  who  reasoned  from  their  present  perceptions  to  what 
their  perceptions  should  be  in  a  different  state  of  existence,  the  very 
fact  of  which  was  first  to  be  shewn  before  that  probability  could  be 
determined  which  he  here  assumes  as  proof  of  the  premises.  The 
fable  of  the  sepulchral  lamp  he  indeed  hardly  ventures  to  rely  on, 
though  he  instances  it  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
he  believed  it.  But  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  might,  but  for  the 
accident  of  the  circumfluant^  air,  continue  to  burn  without  its  fuel, 
absurd  as  it  now  sounds,  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  division  of 
the  four  elements  which  no  man,  before  the  last  century,  called  in 
question;  though  had  a  sturdy  reasoner  demanded  proofs  of  'the 
region  of  fire,'  of  the  self-nourished  flame  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  other  gratuitous  assumptions  of  the  ancient  systems,  the  philoso- 
pher must  have  been  content  to  hold  his  peace,  or  to  quote  (what 
indeed  was  reckoned  sufficient]  the  mere  authority  of  Aristotle  or 
the  schoolmen. 

His  reasons  why  S.  Paul,  in  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection 
to  the  Athenians,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  souFs  immortality,  are 
however  abundantly  satisfactory.  And  though  far  stronger  texts 
might  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  than  that  in  which  the 
same  apostle  is  speaking  of  his  heavenly  journey,  the  probability  cer- 
tainly is,  even  from  that  text  alone,  that  the  apostle  himself  took  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  for  granted,  and  believed  it  extremely 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  think,  and  even  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  body. 

The  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  is  tainted  in  some  degree  with  the  fault  wliich 
I  have  already  noticed,  of  reasoning  from  propositions  as  if  they  were 
axioms.  He  assumes  it  as  a  necessary  definition  of  God,  that  He  is 
the  one  principle  of  all  things,  the  only  Eternal ;  he  then  argues 
justly,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  which  God  did  not  make,  there 
would  be  more  Eternals  than  one ;  and  concludes  that  in  such  case 
neither  of  those  Eternals  could  be  God.  Surely  this  is  running  on 
too  fast ;  and  if  Evelyn  had  been  a  Manichee  to  assert  the  existence 
of  two  principles,  or  if  with  Aristotle  he  had  esteemed  God  as  the 

*  [This  word  ii  certainly  wrong,  and  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter  as  printed 
WM  probably  a  misprint ;  '  circumAant'      iu  the  preceding  j-   -  '' 
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ftnt  Mover  only^  not  the  Creator;  if  in  shorty  on  whatever  plea,  he 
had  denied  his  friend's  definition,  a  very  different  and  much  longer 

I)rooe8s  must  have  been  necessary  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  be- 
ieving  that  all  things,  as  they  depend  on  God  for  their  being,  must 
have  in  the  first  instance  derived  tnat  being  from  His  will. 

These  are  not  the  only  points  in  which  Taylor  has  to  all  appearance 
forgotten  himself  in  the  preceding  letter.  He  professes  with  much 
earnestness  to  believe,  'next  to  an  article  of  his  creed,  that  the 
felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment/  If  he  said 
their  '  complete'  felicity,  he  would  have  said  no  more  than  we  are  led 
to  believe  oy  the  very  fact  that  we  are  not  till  then  to  rejoin  our 
bodies,  or  than  the  scriptures  imply  in  passages  too  numerous  to  be 
cited.  But  by  deferring  all  enjoyment  till  that  time,  he  defers  all 
sensation  also,  and  may  be  suspected  of  adopting  the  old  Socinian 
doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  a  doctrine  certainly  not  inconsistent 
with  its  immortality,  and  far  less  revolting  to  reason  and  Christianity 
than  the  materialism  which  that  sect  has  since  embraced ;  but  which 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  soul,  so  far  as 
they  fall  under  our  present  observation,  and  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  most  ancient  traditionary  religion  of  mankind ;  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  S.  Paul  that  on  his  departure  he  was  to  be  with  Christ; 
by  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself  in  His  parable  of  Lazarus;  and 
by  His  promise  to  the  penitent  robber  at  His  crucifixion. 

It  is  after  all  by  a  reference  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  that  the 
immortaUty  of  the  soul  is  most  satisfactorily  established.  Beason 
indeed  may  tell  us  that  the  extinction  of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  destruction  of  the  body ;  that,  as  Taylor  himself  has  weu 
observed,  it  has  functions  of  its  own  which  it  may  separately  exercise, 
and  that  it  may  still  be  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  may  still 
recollect  the  past,  still  expect  the  future,  though  deprived  of  those 
bodily  organs  by  which  alone  new  ideas  are  to  be  acquired  or  old 
ones  communicated.  But  what  philosophy  holds  out  as  possible  or 
probable,  revelation  alone  has  rendered  certain,  and  the  circumstances 
and  employment  of  departed  spirits,  in  that  region  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns,  can  only  be  gathered  from  His  assurances  to  whom  all 
things  are  known,  but  by  whom  those  things  only  are  communi- 
cated to  men  which  are  necessary  to  their  virtue  and  consolation. 

The  controversy  which  Taylor  had  excited  by  his  opinions  on  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  was  as  yet  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  episcopalian 
clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  content  with  the  sort  of  official 
disclaimer  of  such  doctrines  on  the  part  of  the  church,  which  the  let- 
ters of  Warner  afforded.  But  there  were  others  who  conceived  them- 
selves bound  to  animadvert  on  the  error  of  so  eminent  a  person,  and 
the  chief  of  these  were  two  presbyterian  clei^men,  Heiuy  Jeanes, 
minister  of  Chedzoy  in  Somersetshire,  and  John  Oaule,  of  Staughton 
in  Huntingdonshire. 

Of  Qaule  I  know  nothing  but  the  interminable  title  of  his  book. 
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to  which  Taylor  never  paid  any  attention «.  Henry  Jeanes^  however^ 
was  an  adversary  not  unworthy  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  described  by  Wood  as  ''an  excellent  philosopher, 
a  noted  mathematician,  and  well-grounded  in  polemical  divinity/' 
He  had  been  Taylor's  contemporary  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  cele- 
brated as  a  powerful  disputant,  a  learned  preacher,  and  zealous  a^nst 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  Of  those  doctrines  however,  when 
their  professors  became  prosperous  and  powerful,  he,  whether  con- 
scientiously or  no,  yet  certainly  at  a  time  not  very  favourable  to  his 
character  for  disinterestedness,  adopted  a  more  advantageous  opinion ; 
and  in  1641  became  distinguished  as  a  Calvinist  and  presbyterian. 
Unlike  most  renegadoes,  he  continued  to  speak  and  act  with  mode- 
ration towards  the  party  whom  he  had  abandoned ;  and  was,  through 
life,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents,  than  for  his  freedom  from 
that  sanctimonious  austerity  which  was  the  usual  characteristic  of  his 
new  friends'. 

Jlis  attack  on  Taylor's  work  was  not  in  the  first  instance  intended 
fc;- publication.  In  the  '  advertisement  to  the  unprejudiced  reader' 
prefixed  to  his  letters,  Jeanes  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

*'  One  Mr.  T.  C.  [Thomas  CartwrightJ]  of  Bridgewater,  being  at 
my  house,  brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say  not  excessive  and 
hyperbolical)  praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  expressed  my  concur- 
rence with  him  in  great  part :  nay,  I  came  nothing  behind  him  in 
the  just  commendations  of  his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick 
and  elegant  pen,  his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  profound 
skill  in  antiquity :  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  opinions  which  I  judged  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
I  instanced  in  his  'Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.'  Now  his  'Further 
Explication'  of  this  then  lay  casually  in  the  window  (as  I  take  it) 
which  hereupon  I  took  up,  and  turned  unto  the  passage  now  under 
debate,  and  shewed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  were  gross  nonsense 
and  blasphemy.  He  for  his  own  part,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty, 
forthwith  declined  all  further  dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he 
told  me  that  he  would,  if  I  so  pleased,  give  doctor  Taylor  notice  of 
what  I  said;  whereunto  I  agreed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me 
from  the  doctor  a  fEur  and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my  excep- 
tions, and  with  it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of  them;  where- 
upon I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  C,  the  copy  whereof 
followeth." 

The  controversy  thus  begun  was,  like  most  others  of  the  kind,  till 
the  parties  grew  warm,  carried  on  with  considerable  courtesy^.     But 

*  SapientiA  JastificaU,  or  a  Vindica-  more  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Jer. 

tion  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Romans,  Taylor's  '  Deus  Justificatus/     By  John 

and  therein  of  the  Glory  of  the  Divine  Gaule«  &c.  &c.     Lond.  1657. 

Attributes;  and  that  in  the  case  of  On-  '  Wood,  Alhen.  iii.  col.  590,  ed.  Bliss, 

ginal  Sin,  against  any  way  of  erroneous  f  [See  toI.  vii.  p.  572.]              ,     ..  , 

understanding  it,  whether  old  or  new:  *  [See  the  correspondence,  in  rol.  vu.J 
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the  disputants^  who  addressed  each  other  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  medium  of  their  common  friend  Mr.  Cartwright^  began,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  lose  their  tempers  at  the  second  replication. 
Each  accused  the  other  of  unfairness  and  intemperance,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  of  the  two  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  most  captious  and  per- 
sonal. Yet  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  his  opponent's 
whole  batteiy  was  directed  not  against  the  general  principle  of  his 
book,  but  against  a  detached  and  single  expression ; — ^and  that  his 
apparent,  and  in  fact  his  avowed  object,  was  not  so  much  to  refute 
tlie  pelagianism  of  Taylor,  as  to  derogate  from  his  reputation  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers^ 

TVhile  Taylor  was  yet  in  London^,  he  had  shewn  to  Evelyn  his 
Bwclor  dubitantium  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.  Many 
years  however  were  to  elapse  before  he  actually  finished  the  printing. 
The  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  not  only  as  the  chief  pillar 
of  his  fame,  but  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  activity  in  God's  service, 
Njbeeras  to  have  rendered  him  more  cautious  and  timid  in  this  than  in 
liny  other  of  his  literary  enterprises,  and  he  thought  no  pains  too 
great,  no  consideration  too  minute,  to  bestow  on  its  principles,  ar- 
rangement, and  execution.  During  this  year  however  he  pubKshed 
his  IivixfioXov  'H^iKo-'TToXefiticor,  a  reprint  of  several,  of  his  former 

much  long  for  trouble,  and  confess  I  did 
not  know  how  to  spend  my  time,  if  I 
should  trouble  myself  with  any  of  them ; 
for  indeed  they  are  totally  inconsiderable. 
Unless  I  be  reasonably  and  handsomely 
provoked,  you  are  lake  to  have  truce  on 
that  unwelcome  question.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  noise  and  com- 
pany, and  going  to  my  studies  in  a  far 
distant  solitude,  but  not  to  Wales.  This 
place  is  expensive  of  my  no  money  and 
my  little  time,  concerning  both  which  I 
am  constrained  to  take  some  more  care. 
But  why  do  I  trouble  you  with  my  im- 
pertinent affairs  ?  I  humbly  desire  your 
prayers  and  the  continuance  of  your  good 
opinion  if  it  shall  be  deserved  by 

Your  most  obliged  and  aflfec- 
tionate  friend  and  servant, 
JER.  TAYLOR. 

To  the  honoured  my  worthiest  friend 
Dr.  Sheldon, 

these,  with  a  parceL" 

The  <  S.  W.'  of  the  letter  is  John  (or 
William)  Serjeant  (see  vol.  vi.  pp.  285, 
289)  who  became  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Hammond  arising  out  of  Ham- 
mond's tract  '  Of  schism.'  One  of  his 
books  is  called  '  Schism  dispatched,'  &c. 
to  which  Hammond  replied  in  a  volume 
entitled  '  The  Dispatcher  dispatch' d.'] 


*•  [See  note  (E  •)  below.] 

I  [The  following  letter  to  Sheldon 
(Tanner  MSS.  62,)  bearing  date  Dec 
19,  1657»  seems  to  have  been  written 
from  Loudon ; — 

"Sir, — I  have  sent  to  you  the  book 
newly  come  forth  against  Dr.  Hammond, 
of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  because  it 
is  to  fall  under  your  eye,  which  wiU 
quickly  pierce  through  and  see  the  bot- 
tom. I  wish  to  Dr.  Hammond  health 
and  leisure  that  himself  alone  may  *  dis- 
patch' this  adversary,  for  he  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  him,  and  S.  W.  is  not 
only  pejor  in  causa  but  minor  in  pertona. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  have 
cause  to  fear  this  parliament  or  no :  for 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  suppressed  be- 
fore the  Pari,  shall  sit;  we  are  every 
day  threatened,  we  are  fiercely  petitioned 
against  by  the  presbyterians,  we  are  agi- 
tated  at  the  Council  Table ;  only  we  yet 
go  on,  and  shall  till  we  can  go  on  no 
longer.  If  we  be  permitted  (which  yet 
is  iub  Judice)  the  common  prayer  book  is 
certainly  voted  to  be  suppressed. 

The  man  you  met  with  in  the  '  Mer- 
curius'  is  so  wholly  forgotten,  and  another 
like  *  fellow  that  came  out  before  him,  and 
a  third  that  came  out  after  him,  only  by 
way  of  analysis  of  part  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter to  the  Romans ;  that  I  should  very 


*  [or  'UUe,'  i.  6.  UtUe :  Uie  MS.  U  doabtfbl.] 
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works  in  folio  (amongst  wliich  was  his  'Liberty  of  Prophesying/ 
with  the  additional  arguments  against  the  anabaptists^,  and  the 
parable  of  Abraham)  and  with  which  now  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  the  '  Discourse  of  Friendship  ^'  This  last  work  was  addressed 
to  the  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  already"^  mentioned,  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Cardiganshire,  and  author  of  different  poems  and  prose 
works,  who  having  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  manner,  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  certain  skill  in  stringing 
together  rhymes  and  compliments,  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
times  Vith  commendations  more  profuse  than  any  thing  which  is  to 
be  found  in  her  published  works  will  in  the  present  age  be  thought  to 
warrant.  In  any  age  indeed  she  would  have  been  a  '  blue-stocking' 
of  distinguished  celebrity.  But  Ihe  authors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  habitually  lavish  of  their  praise  on  the  wealthy  and  the 
fair;  and  'the  matchless  Orinda'  (as  she  was  called,  from  having 
assumed  that  name  in  a  long  romantic  correspondence  with  sir 
Charles  Cotterel)  had  reason  to  esteem  herself  fortunate  in  having 
her  translations  of  Comeille  corrected  by  Buckhurst  and  Waller,  and 
her  virtues  and  genius  eulogized,  when  living,  by  Taylor,  and  after 
her  death  by  Cowley".  Orinda  however  was*  not  usually  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  among  her  published  poems  is  one  to  the  noble  Paleemon, 
on  his  incomparable  'Discourse  of  Friendship,'  which  has  been  gene- 
rally, but  too  hastily,  apprehended  to  refer  to  Taylor.  Unfortunately 
however  we  learn  from  another  of  her  compositions,  in  the  title  to 
which  Palsemon  is  designated  by  his  real  appellation  as  well  as  his 
fwm  de  guerre,  that  he  was  not  Taylor  but  ILr.  Francis  Finch,  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  author  of  several  small  poems,  and  who,  as 
well  as  Tavlor,  appears  to  have  written  a  'Discourse  on  Friendship**.' 
At  the  beginning  of  1658?  we  find  him  again  in  London,  though 

^  [In  reading  which,  it  wiU  he  interest-  that  there  are  many  of  late  years  which 
ing  to  hear  in  mind  the  events  which  had  have  suffered  much  in  their  persons,  es- 
lately  taken  place  in  Taylor's  family;  tates,  and  good  names,  of  those  people 
see  p.  Jxi.  ahove.]  called  '  malignants,'  especially  some  that 
'  [It  appeared  first  in  a  12mo.  1657.]  were  in  the  ministry,  that  were  not  only 
■■  [p.  IxL  ahove.]  put  out  of  their  livings,  hut  by  an  act 
"  Granger,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.     Bonney,  made  incapable  of  that  employment  their 
Life  of  Taylor,  p.  259.  education  best  fitted  them  for,  viz.,  the 
*  Note  (T.)  keeping  of  schools ;  and  although  per- 
P  [To  this  period  belong  the  following  haps  some  might  suffer  justly  for  their 
two  letters,  concerning  a  remittance  made  offences,  yet  I  do  believe  many  of  them 
to  Taylor  (compare  p.  xxxL  above)  to  be  did  suffer  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
distributed  among  the  persecuted  mem-  conscience,  not  daring  to  make  shipwreck 
bers  of  the  church  of  England;    they  of  it,  nor  to  act  against  that  lighter  know- 
are  found  in  a  volume  entitled, '  Abstracts  ledge  which  to  them  was  made  manifest 
of  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Robert  from  the  Lord  to  be  just  and  right :  to- 
Rich',  &C.  4to.   London,    1680.    (BodL  wards  such  have  I  great  love,  notwith- 
'  Robert  Rich.')  and  will  more  than  re-  standing  the  different  dispensations,  ma- 
pay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  nifestations,  operations,  and  administra- 
**  Mr.  Rich's  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  tions  wherein  we  are  cast,  knowing  the 
the  9th  of  Feb.   1657.     Together  with  root  and  ground  to  be  from  the  one  Spirit, 
the  doctor's  answer.  and  that  in  my  Father's  house  there  are 
Sir,— Being  in  my  heart  persuaded  many  mansions,  in  which  as  every  one 
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whether  his  visit  were  in  the  first  instance  by  choice  or  compulsion 
we  must  probably  remain  uninformed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  first 
place  where  we  hear  of  him  is  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on 
account  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  bookseller  Boyston,  who  had  pre- 
fixed to  his  '  Collection  of  OfBces'  a  print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Such  representations  were  then  termed  scandalous  and  tend- 
ing to  idolatry,  and  an  act  had  lately  passed  inflicting  on  those  guilty 
of  publishing  them  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Evelyn 
however,  whose  influence  was  almost  equal  with  all  parties  in  the 
state,  applied  through  a  friend  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  insist- 
ing on  the  greatness  of  those  services  which  Taylor  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  protestantism,  and  soliciting  permission  that '  his  learned 
and  pious  friend'  might  be  admitted  to  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct<i. 

This  application  appears  to  have  been  successful.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  following  February  there  is  a  letter  from  Taylor  to 
Evelyn,  condoting  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  sons  Richard  and 
George,  in  which  he  promises  to  come  and  see  him;  a  promise 
which  implies  at  least  an  expectation  of  being  shortly  at  liberty ;  and 


aMdes  to  act  and  do  the  things  that  are 
just  and  right,  they  are  accepted  with 
Him,  of  what  nation,  kindred,  or  people 
soever,  whether  Jew  or  gentile,  they  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  God's  talent  and 
gift  to  the  world,  who  doth  enlighten 
every  one  freely  hy  His  grace,  hoth  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure. 
And  therefore  as  a  testimony  of  that  love 
the  Lord  hath  begot  in  my  heart  to  all 
men,  especially  to  ^em  that  improve  my 
Lord's  talent,  and  who  are  of  His  house- 
bold,  and  abide  in  the  faith  (that  keeps 
clean  the  heart)  which  is  held  in  a  pure 
eonscience,  have  I  hy  this  hearer  sent 
tinto  you  ten  pounds  to  bestow  amongst 
them  you  know  to  be  in  want,  under  that 
form  called '  episcopal.'  And  this  I  feel 
to  be  well-pleasing  to  Ood  (and  hath  a 
reward  from  Him)  although  it  should  be 
condemned  by  man.  So  desiring  you  in 
this  thing  to  act,  as  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  shall  direct,  I  commit  you  to  the 
grace  and  love  of  God,  where  I  rest 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

xL.  A. 
THE  doctor's  ANBWKR. 

Sir, — I  received  from  you  (by  the 
hands  of  your  nephew)  a  letter,  and  ten 
pounds,  to  be  given  to  such  godly  minis- 
ters of  the  episcopal  persuasion  who  are 
in  want,  and  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
their  consciences.  Sir,  I  do  in  their  be- 
half return  my  humble  thanks  to  God, 
who  hath  put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  so 


good,  so  charitable  an  action,  for  the  re- 
lief of  His  afflicted  servants.  And  I  re- 
turn hearty  thanks  to  you  also,  and  do 
very  much  rejoice  in  that  piety  and  godly 
sincerity  of  your  spirit,  by  which  you  en- 
deavour, by  your  love  unto  the  brethren, 
to  testify  your  love  and  duty  to  our 
dearest  Lord.  I  see  you  are  no  respecter 
of  persons,  nor  opinions,  but  that  you 
enquire  after  the  power  of  godliness; 
and  I  am  very  much  delighted  to  con- 
sider that  yon  make  a  charitable  judg- 
ment of  your  brethren  who  are  under 
another  dispensation.  As  l(»ig  as  the 
understandings  of  men  differ,  there  will 
be  variety  of  judgments ;  but  the  work 
of  God,  and  of  religion,  goes  forward* 
while  we  have  but  one  heart  and  one 
spirit  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice,  when  you  shall  hear 
that  God  is  glorified  on  your  behalf,  and 
that  you  by  your  liberal  alms  cause 
humble  thanksgivings  to  be  made  to 
God.  For  my  own  particular,  I  shall  by 
God's  assistance  do  the  office  of  a  faith- 
ful steward,  in  the  ministering  of  your 
liberality;  and  I  pray  God  to  accept  it 
at  your  hands,  and  to  reward  it  seven- 
fold into  your  bosom.  Sir,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  and  rest 

your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Feb.  13,  1657.        JEB.  TATLOE."] 

«  Note  (U.) 
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we  find  him  in  fact  eight  days  after  among  the  friends  who  visited 
Sayes  Courts  to  comfort  its  owner  under  his  affliction'.  Taylor's 
letter  on  such  an  occasion^  who  is  there  that  would  forgive  my 
omitting  f 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIKB. 

"Deare  Sir, — ^If  dividing  and  sharing  griefes  were  like  the  cutting 
of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you  you  would  find  your  streame  much  abated ; 
for  I  account  myselfe  to  have  a  great  cause  of  sorrow,  not  onely  in 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  your  joys  and  hopes,  but  in  the 
losse  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopeful  boy.  I  cannot 
tell  all  my  owne  sorrowes  without  adding  to  yours ;  and  the  causes 
of  my  reiu  sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable,  that 
I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling  you  that  you  have  very 
great  cause  to  moume :  so  certaine  it  is  that  griefe  does  propagate 
as  fire  does.  You  have  enkindled  my  funeral  torch,  and  by  joining 
mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the  flame.  Hoc  me  male  urit*,  is 
the  best  signification  of  my  apprehension  of  your  sad  story.  But  Sir, 
I  cannot  choose  but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  brighter  flame  to  vou ; 
it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart ;  and  if  I  can  but  remove  the  darke 
side  of  the  lanthome,  you  have  enoughe  within  you  to  warme  your- 
selfe,  and  to  shine  to  others,  fiemember.  Sir,  your  two  boyes  are 
two  bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is  secured,  and  vou  shall  never 
hear  evil  of  them  agayne*.  Their  state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given 
to  them  upon  very  easy  termes ;  nothing  but  to  be  borne  and  die. 
It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  where  they  are;  and  amongst 
other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you  must  overcome 
even  this  just  and  reasonable  griefe;  and  indeed,  though  the  griefe 
hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that 
you  master  it.  For  besides  that  they  are  no  loosers,  but  you  are  the 
person  that  complaines,  doe  but  consider  what  you  would  have 
sufier'd  for  their  interest ;  you  [would]  have  suffered  them  to  goe 
from  you,  to  be  great  princes  in  a  strange  country :  and  if  you  can 
be  content  to  suffer  your  owne  inconvenience  for  their  interest,  you 
command  [commend]  your  worthiest  love,  and  the  question  of  mourn- 
ing is  at  an  end.  But  you  have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  looke 
upon  it  as  a  rod  of  Ood ;  and  fie  that  so  smites  here  will  spare  here- 
after :  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submission  imprint  the  discipline 
upon  your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  effect  very 
tolerable;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no 
sense  insufferable.  Sir,  if  you  doe  not  looke  to  it,  time  will  snatch 
your  honour  from  you,  and  reproach  you  for  not  effecting  that  by 
christian  philosophy  which  time  will  doe  alone  ^.  And  if  you  con* 
sider,  that  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  we  find  the  seldomest 

'  Note  (V.)  «  [Cf.  vol.  ill.  p.  107  Bqq.] 

•  [vid.  Virg.  eclog.  viii.  83,  van  lecL]  "  [vid.  ibid.  p.  100.] 
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Btories  of  their  children^  and  the  apostles  had  none",  and  thousands 
of  the  worthiest  persons  that  sound  most  in  story,  died  childlesse : 
you  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  of  Providence  so  to  impose  upon  worthy 
men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their  names  by  worthy  actions  and 
discourses,  governments  and  reasonings'.  If  the  breach  be  never 
repair'd,  it  is  because  God  does  not  see  it  fitt  to  be ;  and  if  you  will 
be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  much  the  better.  But  Sir,  you  will  pardon 
my  zeale  and  passion  for  your  comfort,  I  will  readily  confesse  that 
you  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you.  Sir, 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  God  by  passive  graces; 
strive  to  be  an  example  and  a  comfort  to  your  lady,  and  by  your  wise 
counsel  and  comfort,  stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and 
make  it  appeare  that  you  are  more  to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time 
next  weeke,  that  I  may  be  a  witnesse  of  your  christian  courage  and 
bravery ;  and  that  I  may  see  that  God  never  displeases  you,  as  long 
as  the  main  stake  is  preserved,  I  meane  your  hopes  and  confidences 
of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want,  that  is,  some 
degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind ;  and  shal  alwayes  doe  you 
honour,  and  faine  also  would  doe  you  service,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
as  it  is  in  the  affections  and  desires  of 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant. 


ff 


Feb.  17,  1657-8.  JER.  TAYLOR^. 

It  would  be  at  this  time,  if  ever,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him 
settled  in  London'.    But  except  in  one  instance,  on  the  seventh  of 

«  Note  (V  ♦.)  you  will  think  it  fittliathe  should  under- 

*  [So  Bacon,  essay  vii.  "The  perpe-  take  it;  and  he  may  better  scrre  God 
tuity  by  generation  is  common  to  beasts;  and  the  church  of  England  by  such  an 
but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are  engagement,  than  by  those  numerous 
proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man  shall  and  less  useful  disputes  in  which  he  is 
see  the  noblest  works  and  foundationa  employed. 

have    proceeded    from    childless   men;  j^R.  TAYLOR." 
which  have  sought  to  express  the  images 

of   their  minds,  where  those    of   their  The 'disputes*  in  which  Gunning  was 

bodies  have  failed:  so  the  care  of  pos-  engaged  are  thus  set  forth  by  Ant  Wood, 

terity  is  most  in  these  that  have  no  poa-  ""Besides  these  his  labours"  (of  public 

terity."]  ministry)  "  he  would  on  the  week  days 

7  Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  look  out  all  sorts  of  sectaries,  and  dis- 

*  [The  following  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  pute  with  them  openly  in  their  own  con- 
52)  is  dated  from  Ivy  Lane  (where  gregations.  Nor  was  there  any  consider- 
Royston  the  publisher  resided)  March  able  sect,  whether  presbyterian,  inde- 
21,  165J;-—  pendent,   anabaptist,  quaker,    brownist, 

«'  Sir, — I  see  here  already  what  you  said  socinian,  &c.  but  that  he  held  with  them, 

to  be  too  true,  and  there  is  but  too  much  some  time  or  other,  a  set  public  dispu- 

necessity  of  stopping  the  progression  of  tation  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Eng* 

blasphemy  and  atheism,  which  are  pub-  land."     Two  of  Gunning's  publications 

licly  professed  by  societies  both  here  which  remain  are  accounts  of  such  dis- 

and  at  Oxford.    Mr.  Gunning  and  I  had  putes,   *  A  contention    for  Truth,'  and 

some  discourse  of  it,  and  I  suppose  that  *  Schism  unmasked.'] 
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the  following  March^  when  Evelyn  speaks  of  himself  as  attending  his 
preaching  and  receiving  the  communion  from  his  hands  in  a  private 
house,  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  his  exercising  his  ministerial 
functions.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  even  these  rare  and  clandestine 
assemblies  for  rehgious  worship  were  abundantly  hazardous  to  those 
who  officiated;  inasmuch  as  the  government  of  Cromwell,  though 
tolerant  enough  towards  most  sects  except  the  quakers  and  the  epi- 
scopalians, never  ceased  to  treat  these  last  with  great  and  nnmingled 
severity.  The  usurper  himself  was  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  averse 
to  such  measures,  and  personally  well  inclined  not  only  to  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  episcopal  clergy,  but  even  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  inclinations  were  however  obliged  to  give  way  to  those 
of  the  zealots  around  him,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  time  evinces 
that,  wicked  and  unwise  as  was  the  retaliation  which  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  episcopalians  inflicted  on  their  opponents,  it  was  no  more 
than  retaliation  after  all,  and  what  the  opposite  party  therefore  on 
their  own  principles  had  no  right  to  complain  of. 

The  friends  of  Taylor  however  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests 
and  safety ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  last,  that  during 
this  spring  they  appear  to  have  su^ested  a  measure  which  at  first 
sight  seems  extraordinary  in  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  and  his 
society  were  so  dear,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  want 
or  the  sense  of  personal  danger  can  have  made  Taylor  look  forwards 
with  satisfaction.  The  well-wishers  of  Savage  in  a  subsequent  age 
were  content,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  unfortunate  chent 
more  cheaply,  to  assign  him  a  residence  in  Wales.  The  admirers  of 
Taylor  found  a  proper  soil  for  his  virtues  and  his  matchless  talents 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Tliis  suggestion  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  Evelyn,  by  Edward  earl  of 
Conway,  who  had  ample  estates  and  powerful  connexions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbum ;  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  pro- 
cured for  Taylor  the  offer  of  an  alternate  lectureship  in  that  borough, 
with  a  prospect  of  other  advantages.  Such  an  appointment  at  least, 
and  in  a  distant  country,  is  alluded  to  by  Taylor  in  the  following 
letter.  It  is  plain  from  lord  Conway's  own  correspondence  preserved 
among  the  Bawdon  papers,  that  he  was  induced  to  wish  for  Taylor's 
removal  to  Ireland  by  an  anxiety  that  his  great  talents  should  be 
employed  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  neighbourhood;  and  as 
the  dates  of  these  letters  shew  that  the  negociation  was  at  that  time 
proceeding,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  that  which  follows  refers  to  a 
different  transaction.  Its  mutilated  state  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  few  divines  of  Taylor's  age  who  would  have 
treated  the  question  of  usury  in  a  manner  so  sensible  and  satis- 
factory. He  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  mention  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  covenant  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  lecture- 
ship.    How  this  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  do  not  know.     Perhaps,  as 
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a  lecturesliip  is  neither  a  cure  of  souls  nor  an  appointment  under 
government,  it  was  not  legally  necessary;  and  where  the  individual 
was  popular,  and  supported  by  powerfd  friends,  its  omission  might 
be  in  some  cases  winked  at. 


''  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIKB. 

May  12,  1658. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  retume  you  many  thanks  for  your  care  of  my 
temporal  affaires  :  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  as  good  account 
of  my  watchfulnesse  for  your  service,  as  you  have  of  your  diligence 
to  doe  me  benefit.  But  concerning  the  thing  itselfe,  I  am  to  give  you 
this  account  I  like  not  the  condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under  the 
dispose  of  another,  nor  to  serve  in  my  semi-circle,  where  a  presby- 
terian  and  myselfe  shall  be  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the 
other  downe ;  which  methinkes  is  like  the  worshipping  the  sun,  and 
making  him  the  deity,  that  we  may  be  religious  balfe  the  yeare, 
and  every  night  serve  another  interest.  Sir,  the  stipend  is  so  incon- 
siderable, it  will  not  pay  the  chaise  and  trouble  of  remooving  myselfe 
and  family.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary;  for  the  triers  may  overthrow  it; 
or  the  vicar  may  forbid  it ;  or  the  subscribers  may  die  or  grow  weaiy, 
or  poore,  or  be  absent.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  pay  my  thankes  to  your 
friend,  who  had  so  much  kindnesse  for  mee  as  to  intend  my  benefitt: 
I  thinke  myselfe  no  lesse  obliged  to  him  and  you  than  if  I  had  ac- 
cepted it. 

'*  Sir,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pious  meditations  and  the  ex- 
tracts of  a  religious  spirit  which  I  read  in  your  excellent  letter.  I  can 
say  nothing  at  present  but  this :  that  I  hope  in  a  short  progression 
you  will  be  wholly  immerged  in  the  delices  and  joyes  of  religion ;  and 
as  I  perceive  your  relish  and  gust  of  the  things  of  the  world  goes  off 
continually,  so  you  will  be  invested  with  new  capacities,  and  enter- 
tained with  new  appetites:  I  say  with  new  appetites;  for  in  religion 
every  new  degree  of  love  is  a  new  appetite ;  as  in  the  schooles  we  say, 
every  single  angel  does  make  a  species,  and  differs  more  than  nume- 
rically from  an  angel  of  the  same  order*. 

''Your  question  concerning  interest  hath  in  it  no  difficulty  as  you 
have  prudently  stated  it.  Por  in  the  case,  you  have  only  made  your- 
selfe  a  merchant  with  them ;  ondy  you  take  lesse,  that  you  be  secured ; 
as  you  pay  a  fine  to  the  Assurance  OfSce.  I  am  onely  to  adde  this. 
Tou  are  neither  directly  nor  collaterally  to  engage  the  debtor  to  pay 
more  than  is  allowed  by  law.  It  is  necessary  that  you  employ  youre 
mouev  some  way  for  the  advantage  of  your  family.  You  may  law- 
fully buy  land,  or  traffique,  or  exchange  it  to  your  profit    You  may 


Note  (W.) 
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doe  this  by  yourselfe  or  by  anotlier,  and  you  may  as  well  get  something 
as  he  get  more^  and  that  as  well  by  money  as  by  land  or  goods ;  for 
one  is  as  valuable  in  estimation  of  merchants  and  of  all  the  world  as 
any  thing  else  can  be :  and  mee  thinkes  no  man  should  deny  mony 
to  be  valuable,  that  remembers,  every  man  parts  with  what  he  hath 
for  mony :  and  as  lands  are  of  a  price,  then  [when]  they  are  sold  for 
ever,  and  when  they  are  parted  with  for  a  yeare,  so  is  money :  since 
the  imployment  of  it  is  as  apt  to  minister  to  gaine  as  lands  are  to  rent. 
Mony  and  lands  are  equally  the  matter  of  increase :  to  both  of  them 
our  industry  must  [be]  applied,  or  else  the  profit  will  cease :  now  as 
a  tenant  of  lands  may  plough  for  mee,  so  a  tenant  of  money  may  goe 
to  sea  and  trafBque  for  mee***V' 

Whatever  reluctance  Taylor  may  have  felt  to  remove  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  English  friends,  was  overcome  however  by  the 
prospects  held  out  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  destined.  Dr. 
(afterwards  sir  William)  Petty,  whose  survey  of  Ireland  by  the  com- 
mand of  government  had  made  him  abundantly  and  most  profitably 
skilled  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  forfeited  lands,  offered  to  pro- 
cure him  a  purchase  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  recommended 
him  by  letter  to  several  persons  of  talent  and  influence  in  that  king- 
dom. He  had  similar  letters  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland;  to 
the  lord  Pepys;  to  Tomlinson,  the  regicide  general;  and  the  lord 
chief  baron ;  and  (what  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
his  high  estimation  with  all  parties  in  the  state)  even  Cromwell  gave 
him  a  passport  and  protection  for  himself  and  family  under  his  sign 
manual  and  privy  signet.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  intrusive 
government  were  not  sony  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  scenes  where 
he  might  be  dangerous,  a  man  of  so  steady  loyalty,  and  of  talents  so 
distinguished®. 

Thus  furnished,  he  appears  to  have  left  London  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  thenceforward  to  have  divided  his  residence  between 
Lisburn  and  Fortmore,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  that  town. 
Perhaps  indeed  he  only  visited  Lisburn  for  the  discharge  of  his 
weekly  lectureship,  since  the  tradition  of  his  descendenta  determines 
him  to  have  chiefly,  if  not  always,  occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  patron's  mansion ;  and  to  have  often  preached 
to  a  small  congregation  of  loyalists  in  the  half-ruined  church  of 
Kilulta*>. 

^  ETelyn  papers,  inedit.  gives  a  description  also  of  Taylor's  resi- 

*  Note  (X.)  dence  and  haunts,  somewhat  less  highly 

*  [Rather,  of  Ballinderry  ;  KilluU  coloured  than  Heher's.  Lough  Neagh, 
tagh,  or  the  *  Woods  of  Ulster,'  heing  the  he  says,  is  not  *  studded  with  romantic 
name  not  of  a  parish  hut  of  a  territory,  islets,'  Ram  island  heing  the  only  one 
ineludinff  parts  of  sereral  parishes.  The  on  it  The  <  smaller  rock  in  Lough 
church  alluded  to  is  now  quite  a  ruin.  Beg,'  also  disappears;  the  spot  where 

These  particulars  are  furnished  me  hy  Taylor  spent  so  much  of  his  time  being 
the  kindness  of  archdeacon  Mant ;  who     a  small  island,  not  a  rocky  one,  called 
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It  is  ill  this  last  named  parish  that  the  mansion  of  Portmore  then 
stood^  built  after  a  plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  style  of  almost  prinoelj 
magnificence,  of  which  the  stables  yet  remaining  are  a  noble  though 
melancholy  vestige.  The  park  is  washed  by  the  great  lake  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  by  a  smaller  mere  called  Lough  Beg  (or  the  Little  Lake), 
each  studded  with  romantic  islets;  to  some  of  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Taylor's  frequent  practice  to  retire 
for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion.  Eam  island,  in  Lough  Neagh, 
and  a  smaller  rock  in  Lough  Beg,  are  said  to  have  been  his  favourites ; 
the  one  a  mile  from  Portmore,  the  other  about  half  the  distance.  The 
first  is  distinguished  by  the  ruius  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those 
tall  round  towers  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which  are  a  romantic 
and  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  scenery.  The  other  is  still  more 
retired  and  tranquil ;  and  both  have  been  described  to  me  as  scenes 
where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout  contemplatist,  might  alike  de- 
light to  linger.  Betired  as  the  situation  of  Portmore  was,  his  lec- 
tureship may  have  afforded  an  useful  employment  for  his  charac- 
teristic eloquence;  and  he  found  abundant  leisure  in  security  and 
comparative  solitude,  for  the  labours  by  which  his  heart  was  divided, 
his  daily  and  hourly  devotions,  and  the  completion  of  his  Dtictor  du- 
hitantium. 

Poor  and  dependent  as  Taylor  still  continued,  this  was  probably 
the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Both  now,  and  when  in  possession  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  he  displayed  a  natural  attachment  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  afforded  him  such  an  asylum ;  and  there  are  few 
of  his  letters  from  Ireland  which  do  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  his 
delightful  retirement  with  affection,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence who  had  placed  him  there. 

Of  these  letters  the  first  is  from  Lisnagarvy,  as  Lisbum  was 
anciently  called ;  though  even  in  Taylor's  day  the  appellation  was 
nearly  obsolete.  Of  the  sect  which  he  describes,  I  have  been  able 
to  acquire  no  further  information*.  The  anxiety  which  he  expresses 
after  literary  news  may  be  easily  understood  and  appreciated.  For 
the  rest,  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  tone  of  hilarity  in  his  letter  which 
bespeaks  a  mind  at  ease,  and  which  is  remarkably  different  from  the 
constrained  and  desponding  feeling  by  which  many  of  his  former  com- 
munications are  distinguished. 

,      ''TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEB. 

Lisnaganry,  April  9,  1669. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  fear  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  that  I  forgot  to 
leave  with  you  a  direction  how  you  might,  if  you  pleased  to  honour 
me  with  a  letter,  refresh  my  solitude  \(ith  notice  of  your  health  and 

by  the  people  <  Sally  island/  from  the     Taylor  is  said  to  have  composed  some  of 
sallow  or  willow  trees  which  grow  on  it;      his  works.] 
on  which  was  a  summer-house,  where         *  Note(T.> 
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that  of  your  relaiiyes^  that  I  may  rejojce  and  give  God  thankes  for 
the  blessing  and  prosperity  of  my  dearest  and  most  honoured  friends. 
I  have  kept  dose  all  the  winter^  that  I  might  without  interruption 
attend  to  the  finishing  of  the  imployment  I  was  engaged  in :  which 
now  will  have  no  longer  delay  than  what  it  meetes  in  the  printer's 
hands.  But  Sir^  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  have  finished  what 
you  have  so  prosperously  begun,  your  owne  Lucretius.  I  desire  to 
receive  notice  of  it  from  yourselfe,  and  what  other  designes  you  are 
upon  in  order  to  the  promoting  or  adorning  learning;  for  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  be  as  useful  and  profitable  as  you  can  be,  that  by  the 
worthiest  testimonies  it  may  by  posterity  be  remembered  that  you 
did  live.  But  Sir,  I  pray  say  to  me  something  concerning  the  state 
of  learning;  how  is  any  art  or  science  likely  to  improove?  what  good 
bookes  are  lately  publike?  what  learned  men  abroad  or  at  home 
begin  anew  to  fill  the  mouth  of  fame,  in  the  places  of  the  dead  Sal- 
roasius,  Yossius,  Mocelin,  Sirmond,  Bigaltius,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo, 
Peiresk,  Petavius,  and  the  excellent  persons  of  yesterday  ?  I  perceive 
here  that  there  is  a  new  sect  rising  in  England,  the  Perfectionists : 
for  three  men  that  wrote  an  Examen  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Assembly,  whereof  one  was  Dr.  Drayton,  and  is  now  dead,  did 
starte  some  very  odde  things;  but  especially  one,  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Castellio,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  unto  God  perfect  un- 
sinning  obedience,  and  to  have  perfection  of  degrees  in  this  life.  The 
doctrine  was  opposed  by  an  obscure  person,  one  John  Tend  ring;  but 
learnedly  enough  and  wittily  maintained  by  another  of  the  trium- 
virate^ W.  Parker,  who  indeed  was  the  worst  of  the  three ;  but  he 
takes  his  hint  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Drayton,  which  since  his  death 
Parker  hath  published,  and  endeavours  to  justify.  I  am  informed  by 
a  worthy  person  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  pretend  to  great 
sanctity  and  great  revelations  and  skill  in  all  Scriptures,  which  they 
expound  almost  wholly  to  spiritual  and  mysterious  purposes.  I  knew 
nothing,  or  but  extremely  little,  of  them  when  I  was  in  England ; 
but  further  off  I  heare  most  newes.  If  you  can  informe  yourselfe 
concerning  them,  I  would  faine  be  instructed  concerning  their  de- 
rigne,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  doctrine.  For  they  live 
strictly,  and  in  many  things  speake  rationally,  and  in  some  things 
very  confidently.  They  excell  the  Socinians  in  the  strictnesse  of 
their  doctrine ;  but  in  my  opinion  fall  extremely  short  of  them  in 
their  expositions  of  the  practical  Scripture.  If  you  inquire  after  the 
men  of  Dr.  GelFs  church,  possibly  you  may  leame  much :  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  thing  is  worth  inquiry.  Their  bookes  are  printed 
by  Thos.  Newcomb  in  London,  but  where  is  not  set  downe.  The 
Examen  of  the  Assemblie's  Confession  is  highly  worth  perusing,  both 
for  the  strangenesse  of  some  of  the  things  in  it,  and  the  learning  of 
many  of  them. 

"  Sir,  you  see  how  I  am  glad  to  make  an  occasion  to  talke  with 
you :  though  I  can  never  want  a  just  opportunity  and  title  to  write 

I.  f 
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to  yoa  as  long  as  I  have  the  memory  of  those  many  actions  of  loving 
kindnesse  by  which  you  have  obliged^ 

Honoured  Sir^ 
Tour  most  affectionate  and  indeared  friend 
and  hamble  servant^ 

J£R,  TAYLOK. 

''Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your  hononf'd  and 
worthy  brother  in  Covent  Garden. 

"I  suppose  my  servant  will  wayte  on  you  with  this  letter;  but  if 
he  misses  you,  if  you  please  at  any  time  to  write  to  me,  if  you  send 
It  to  Mr.  Ailestree,  stationer^  at  the  Bell  in  St«  Paul's  Church-yard^  it 
will  come  to  me  safely  V 

Whatever  were  the  aids  conferred  on  him  by  his  new  friends,  of 
which  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  further  account,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  Evelyn's  yearly  pension^ 
which  that  excellent  man  continued  to  pny,  though,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  narrower  means  than  before,  and  witli  some  degree  of  incou* 
veut?iice.  Nor  was  even  the  solitary  paradise  of  Portmore  able 
to  exempt  him  from  tlie  peculiar  evils  of  tiie  time,  and  the  effects  of 
private  malice :  a  person  named  Tandy,  whom  Taylor  calls  '  a  mad- 
man,' and  who  np()ears  by  lord  Conway's  letters  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  an  agent  to  different  noble  families,  out  of  pure  jealousy 
tlint  the  new  comer  stood  more  in  favour  with  his  patrons  than  him^ 
self,  and  was  a  more  welcome  and  frequent  guest  at  their  houses,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Irish  privy  council  as  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
affected character,  and  more  particularly  as  having  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  oeremony  of  private  baptism.  Taylor  himself  does 
not  seem  to  Itave  been  much  alarmed,  but  Conway  expresses  himself 
on  tlie  subject  with  a  degree  of  feeling  which  does  him  honour ;  and 
with  an  indignation  against  the  informer,  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
conceived  that,  in  attacking  his  friend,  that  informer  was  treating 
himself  with  ingratitude'.  To  this  vexation  Taylor  alludes  in  the 
following  letter,  in  which,  as  will  be  observed,  he  also  speaks  of  the 
Perfectiooists  with  a  degree  of  interest  aiui  curiosity  which  the  sect 
may  seem  to  liave  been  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve. 


"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Portmore,  June  4!,  1659. 

*'  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  liave  reason  to  take  a  great  pleasure  that  yon 
are  pleased  so  perfectly  to  retaine  me  in  your  memory  and  affections, 
as  if  I  were  still  neere  you,  a  partner  of  your  converse,  or  could  pos- 
sibly oblige  you.    But  I  shall  attribute  this  so  wholly  to  your  good- 

'  Evalyn  Papers,  ined.  «  Note  (Z.) 
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nesse,  jour  piety  and  candour,  that  I  am  sure  nothing  on  my  part 
can  incite  or  continue  the  least  part  of  those  civilities  and  eiideare* 
ments  by  whicli  yoa  have  often^  and  still  continue  to  oblige  me. 
Sir,  I  received  your  two  little  bookes,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  golden  booke  of  S.  Chrysostom,  on  which  your  epistle  hath 
put  a  black  enamel,  and  made  a  pretty  monument  for  your  dearest, 
strangest  miracle  of  a  boy ;  and  when  I  read  it,  I  could  not  chooso 
but  observe  8.  Paulas  rule :  flebam  cum  flentibua.  I  paid  a  teare  at 
the  hearse  of  that  sweet  child.  Your  other  little  Enchiridion  is  an 
emanation  of  an  ingenious  spirit ;  and  there  are  in  it  observations, 
the  like  of  which  are  seldom  made  by  young  travellers'^;  and  though 
by  the  publication  of  these  yon  have  been  civil  and  courteous  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  yet  I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  oblige  us 
in  some  greater  instances  of  your  owne.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  waye  of  translation;  and  if  you  would  proceed  m  the  same 
method,  and  give  us  in  English  some  devout  pieces  of  the  fathers, 
and  your  own  annotations  upon  them,  you  would  doe  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  the  publicke.  But  Sir,  I  cannot  easily  consent  that  you  should 
lay  aside  your  Lucretius,  and  having  beene  requited  yourseue  by  your 
labour,  I  cannot  perceive  why  you  should  not  give  us  the  same  re- 
creation, since  it  will  be  greater  to  us  than  it  could  be  to  you,  to 
whom  it  was  allayed  by  your  great  labour:  especially  you  having 
given  us  so  large  an  essay  of  your  ability  to  doe  it;  and  the  world 
having  given  you  an  essay  of  their  acceptation  of  it. 

"  Sir,  that  Pallavicini  whom  you  mention  is  the  author  of  the  late 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  Italian. 
I  have  seene  it,  but  had  not  leisure  to  peruse  it  so  much  as  to  give 
any  judgment  of  the  man  by  it.  Besides  this,  he  hath  published  two 
little  manuals  in  12mo,  Auertionum  theologicanim  ;  but  these  speake 
but  very  little  of  the  man.  His  History  indeed  is  a  great  undertaking, 
and  bis  family  (for  he  is  of  the  Jesuit  order)  use  to  sell  the  booke  by 
crying  up  the  man :  but  I  thinke  I  saw  enough  of  it  to  suspect  the 
expectation  is  much  bigger  than  the  thing.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Baxter  undervalues  the  gentry  of  England.  Tou  know  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  but  I  suppose  he  hath  met  with  his  match :  for  Mr.  Peirs 
hath  attacked  him :  and  they  are  joyn'd  in  the  lists^  I  have  not 
seene  Mr.  Thomdike's  booke.  Tou  make  me  desirous  of  it,  because 
you  call  it  elaborate :  but  I  like  not  the  title  nor  the  subject,  and 
the  man  is  indeed  a  very  good  and  a  learned  man,  but  I  have  not 
seen  much  prosperity  in  his  writings :  but  if  he  have  so  well  chosen 
the  questions,  there  is  no  perad venture  but  he  hath  tumbled  into  his 
heape  many  choice  materials^.  I  am  much  pleasM  that  you  promise 
to  inquire  into  the  way  of  the  Perfectionists ;  but  I  thinke  L.  Pem- 
broke and  Mrs.  Joy,  and  the  lady  Wildgoose,  are  none  of  that  num- 

^  Note  (A  A.)  [Thorndike  censures  Taylor's  doctrine 

1  Note  (B  B.)  Wood,  Athen.  ii.  358.        of  Original  sin,  £pU.  iL  10,  20.J 
k  Note  (C   C.)     Wood,   i  461.—  ^ 
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ber.  I  assure  you  some  very  learned  and  very  sober  persons  have 
given  up  their  names  to  it.  Castellio  is  their  great  patriarch :  and 
nis  dialogue  An  per  Spir,  S,  homo  passit  perfecte  obedire  legi  Dei,  is 
their  first  essay.  Parker  hath  written  something  lately  of  it^  and  in 
Dr.  Gell's  last  booke  in  folio  there  is  much  of  it.  Indeed^  you  say 
right  that  they  take  in  Jacob  Behmen,  but  that  is  upon  another 
account,  and  they  understand  him  as  nurses  doe  their  children's  im- 
perfect language ;  something  by  use,  and  much  by  fancy.  I  hope 
Sir,  in  your  next  to  me  (for  I  flatter  myselfe  to  have  the  happinesse 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  sometimes)  you  will  account  to  me  of 
8ome  hopes  concerning  some  settlement,  or  some  peace  to  religion. 
I  feare  my  peace  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  short ;  for  a  presbyterian 
and  a  madman  have  informed  against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their 
religion ;  and  £or  using  the  signe  of  the  crosse  in  baptisme.  The 
worst  event  of  the  information  which  I  feare,  is  my  returne  into 
England ;  wliich  although  I  am  not  desirous  it  should  be  upon  these 
terms,  yet  if  it  be  without  much  violence,  I  shall  not  oe  much 
troubled. 

"  Sir,  I  doe  account  myselfe  extremely  obliged  to  your  kindnesse 
and  charity  in  your  continued  care  of  me  and  bounty  to  me ;  it  is  so 
much  tlie  more,  because  I  have  almost  from  all  men  but  yonrselfe 
suffered  some  diminution  of  their  kindnesse  by  reason  of  my  absence, 
for  as  the  Spaniard  sayes,  'The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends.'  But  Sir,  I  account  myselfe  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  much 
for  your  pension,  but  exceedingly  much  more  for  your  affection, 
which  you  have  so  signally  expressed.  I  pray  Sir,  be  pleased  to 
present  my  humble  service  to  your  two  honoured  brothers :  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  make  any  addresse,  or  pay  my  thankes  in  words  to 
them,  till  my  Bule  of  Conscience  be  publicke,  and  that  is  all  the  way 
I  have  to  pay  my  debts;  that  and  my  prayers  that  Ood  would*.  Sir, 
Mr.  Martin,  bookseller,  at  the  Bell,  in  S.  Paul's  Church-yard,  is  my 
correspondent  in  London,  and  whatsoever  he  receives  he  transmits  it 
to  me  carefully ;  and  so  will  Mr.  Boyston,  though  I  doe  not  often 
imploy  him  now.  Sir,  I  feare  I  have  tir'd  you  with  an  impertinent 
letter,  but  I  have  felt  your  charity  to  be  90  great  as  to  doe  much 
more  than  to  pardon  the  excesse  of  my  affections.  Sir,  I  hope  that 
you  and  I  remember  one  another  when  we  are  upon  our  knees.  I 
doe  not  think  of  coming  to  London  till  the  latter  end  of  summer  or 
the  spring,  if  I  can  enjoy  my  quietnesse  here ;  but  then  I  doe  if  Ood 
permit :  but  beg  to  be  in  this  interval  refreshed  by  a  letter  from  you 
at  your  leisure,  for  indeed  in  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and  endear* 
ment  to. 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  very  obliged,  most  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

XEB.  TAYLOR  V 
f  Noto  (D  D.)  •  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 
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(ipcciinen  of  the  author's  latinify.  The  concluding  oompliment  is 
lively  and  elegant.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  flatters 
80  beautifully  in  a  learned  language  as  in  English.  With  the  poor 
book  which  is  beslavered  with  such  de^utitioos  phrases  I  have  na 
acquaintance. 

Firo  amicisiimo  et  integerrimo  Johanni  Steamer 
medieina  et  j)AilosopAia  prqfessori  doeiimmo, 

Quamprimum  earum  mikifaeia  est  copia,  in  eehedae  iuai  invola-' 
ventnt  oculi  et  mensy  amor  et  acumen,  et  tota  quanta  quanta  eat  eurU 
ontatie  eupellex,  nt  dUcem&rem  quicquid  id  jkit  quad  parturiene  ei 
ferax  ingenium^  in  lucem  iodiemam  dedinarat  bono  publico.  Tarn 
recte  novi  ingenium  tuum,  Sleami  doctieeime,  ex  monumentit  publidBf 
et  privatis  praclara  turn  eruditionie  indicibue,  ut  difficile  won  fuerti 
iariolari  quid  intue  lateret  in  Eneliridio,  quod  feetinantiua  singula- 
rie  tua  lumanitoi  pramieerat,  JEnimvero  nec/aleuejui.  Praeensit 
enim  animus  me  in  hisee  tabulis,  ingenii  cttpedias  et  bellaria,  pkilo- 
Sophia  inventa  non  vuigariay  rationis  iKpov  dapriim,  artis  mcdica  quam 
iodic  in  Hibemia  mctropoli  adomas,  ^cimcn  non  mediocre :  at  cum 
irrueram  in  interloquium,  {placide  enim  et  moderate  tot  rpayliikara 
adire,  nee  enim  diffitebor,  impos  plane  fui)  me  divinum  sensi ;  et  quern 
pragustaveram,  lepide  quidem  vaticinatus  qualem  perlecturus  cram 
libellum,  cum  demum  aut  avidiiis,  ne  latum  non  exAaurirem,  antpitis" 
sans,  ne  cUius  quam  volueram  clauderetnr  festum,  certe  mira  cum  in- 
gluvie  non  una  modo  ordinata,  ingressi  in  animum  mcum :  et  tandem 
ruminans  quod  delibaveram,  sensi  elarissime  {et  latatns  sum)  scientia 
reconditions  arcana  reserata,  ingenii  incomparabilis  iTTix^ipu/ffiaTa, 
peritatis  illustre  et  ingenuum  ministerium,  et  quastiones  nodosas  satis, 
sed  nee  inntiles,  quas  ant  solvisti  dextre,  aut  dissecnisti  strenue,  in 
omnibus  vel  Aristoteli  vel  Alexandra  stippar:  adeo  nt  non  inephim 
judicaverim  gratulari  reipublica  literaria  hoc  novum  emergens  decus, 
imo  et  tibi  in  aurem  insusurrare  quam  /celiciter  Spartam  hanc  exor^ 
naveris;  certe  bofto  publico,  honori  acaUemia  DubHniensis,  usui  et 
ornamento  literaforum,  sahti  sedentis  et  desidis  turba  cogitabundomm 
hominum,  ^uinimo  et  inclyta  fanuB  ttus.  Tantum  est:  nihil  enim 
snperest  nisi  ut  te  amem,  ut  legam,  ut  relegam,  et  ut  {quod  vovit 
Socrates  in  intuitu  et  speculatione  mortis)  ego  pro  tuis  de  morte  png- 
Claris  lucubrationibns  et  longavitatis  sahtarthus  documentis  nuncu- 
paremgallum  ^scnlapio;  vel  potius  tibi  {quod  Apollinis  filio  Hera^ 
elides  constitui£)  iKaiov  Kpf/ivr\v  ypv<niv  rov  6p6<f>ov\     Serpentem 

'  [Compare  the  liigli  chancter  which  raelides  eonstituit,  SXaiov  itp/kmn^   hn^ 

Taylor  gives  of  Steame  in  hii  letter  to  o-kcmUos  hf  r^  rev  'A^icKnwlov  yv/uf»v(^ 

the  marqaess  of  Ormond,  p.  xcv.  helow.]  j(pvvri¥  rov  6p6^v. — Causain,  polyhiat. 

*  [  Fuit  in  iEeculapii  gjmnaaio  fona  aymboL  i.  28. J 
olei,  aureo  foruice  conapicnua,  quem  He- 
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ani€?n  et  eanem  in  ade  Mseulapii  tu  cave.     Menim  non  ita  pridem 
sensisti  mordacium  animatculorum  tnoraiuneulas*     Vale. 

Ex  aniomimmo  rece^u  in  Porimore  dedit 

JEREMIAS  TAYLOR, 
SS.  Th,  Prrf$stor. 

What  follows  is  of  a  very  different  character. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

''Honoured  and  deare  Sir,— Yours  dated  July  28d  I  received  not  till 
All  Saints'  day  :  it  seemes  it  was  stopped  by  the  intervening  troubles 
in  England^ :  but  it  was  lodged  in  a  good  hand,  and  came  safely  and 
unbroken  to  me.  I  must  iieedt-s  beg  the  favour  of  you  that  1  may 
receive  from  you  an  account  of  your  health  and  present  conditions, 
and  of  your  family ;  for  I  feare  concerning  all  my  friends,  but  espe- 
cially for  those  few  very  choice  ones  I  have,  lest  the  present  troubles 
may  have  done  them  any  violence  in  their  affaires  or  content.  It  is 
now  long  since  that  cloud  passed ;  and  though  I  suppose  the  sky  is 
yet  full  of  meteors  and  evil  prognostics,  yet  you  all  have  time  to  con- 
sider concerning  your  peace  and  your  securityes.  Tiiat  was  not  God's 
time  to  relieve  his  ciiurch,  and  I  cannot  understand  from  what  quarter 
that  wind  blew,  and  whether  it  was  for  us  or  against  us.  But  God 
disposes  all  things  wisely ;.  and  religion  can  receive  no  detriment  or 
diminution  but  by  our  owne  fault.  I  long.  Sir,  to  come  to  converse 
with  you ;  for  I  promise  to  myselfe  that  I  may  receive  from  you  an 
excellent  account  of  your  progression  in  religion,  and  that  you  are 
eTitred  into  the  experimental  and  secret  way  of  it,  which  is  that  state 
of  excellency  whether  [whither]  good  persons  use  to  arrive  after  a 
state  of  repentance  and  caution.  My  retirement  in  this  solitary  place 
hath  been,  I  hope,  of  some  advantage  to  me  as  to  this  state  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  I  am  yet  but  a  novice,  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  I 
*ee  fine  things  before  me  whither  I  am  contending.  It  is  a  great 
but  a  good  worke,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers, 
and  to  obtaine  of  God  for  me  that  I  may  arrive  to  that  height  of  love 
and  union  with  God,  which  is  given  to  all  those  soules  who  are  very 
deare  to  God.  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  1  purpose  to  be  in  London  in 
April  next,  where  I  hope  for  the  comfort  of  conversing  with  you.  In 
the  mean  time  be  plcas'd  to  accept  my  thaTikes  for  your  great  kind- 
nesse  in  taking  care  of  me  in  that  token  you  were  pleased  to  leave 
with  Mr.  Martin.  I  am  sorry  the  evil  circumstances  of  the  times 
made  it  any  way  ftfllictive  or  inconvenient.  I  had  rather  you  should 
not  have  been  burdened  than  that  I  should  have  received  kindnesse 
on  hard  conditions  to  you.    Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  studies 

•Note(FF.) 
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now,  for  I  suppose  you  are  very  buisy  there :  but  I  shall  desire  the 
favour  that  I  may  know  what  you  are  now  doing,  for  you  cannot 
separate  your  affaires  from  being  of  conceme  to, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Portmore,  Nor,  8,  1659.  JER,  TAYLOR*/' 

With  such  humility  did  the  author  of  the  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying^ 
regard  his  own  attainments  in  religion,  and  such  were  his  impressions 
of  the  happiness  and  consolation,  even  in  this  life,  conferred  by  a  pure 
and  exalted  piety.  If  there  is  something  mystic  in  the  tone  which  he 
adopts,  and  we  are  reminded,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of  his  previous  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Perfectionists,  let  it  be  remembered  that  bis 
subsequent  no  less  than  his  preceding  writings  bear  testimony  to  his 
freedom  from  any  error  of  the  kind ;  and  that  his  devotion  through 
life  appears  to  have  continued  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  it,  however 
intense,  however  unremitted,  however  (I  had  almost  said)  seraphic, — 
yet  practical,  peaceful,  enerjgetic,  and  orderly ; — of  a  kind  which,  in- 
steaa  of  seeking  food  in  visions  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  displaying 
itself  in  a  fantastical  adoption  of  new  toys  and  instruments  of  theo- 
pathy,  made  him  the  better  friend,  the  better  parent,  the  better  ser- 
vant of  the  state,  the  better  member  and  governor  of  that  church 
which  he  had  defended  in  her  deepest  adversities  '• 

*  ETelyn  Papers,  ined.  ties  in  the  practicaH  part  meerly  yon  wiH 

*  [To  this  period  belongs  the  follow-  best  of  aU  consult  with  your  present  con-  7 
ing  letter  of  Taylor  to  his  friend  Mr.  dition,  and  the  greatest  of  your  future  \ 
Graham,  feUow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub-  hopes,  the  happinesse  of  eternity.  If  you  I 
lin.  It  is  preserved  in  a  common-place  desire  it  and  thiuke  it  usefuU  I  am  ready  ^ 
book  of  bp.  Dopping,  in  the  college  li-  upon  your  first  motion  to  designe  for 
brary,  and  was  published  in  the  Irish  you  a  short  and  usefull  catalogue  of 
Eccles.  Journal,  Jan.  1849  ; —  practicall  divinity  books  which  will  not 

"  Portmore,  Jan.  IS,  1059  (i^.  I6g  )  vex  your  understanding,  but  much  im- 

Sir, — I  understand  by  Mr.  Cowly  that  prove  your  spirit :  When  Mr.  Sheridan 

Mr.  Sheridan  is  out  of  towne,  and  that  returns  I  pray  commend  mee  kindly  to» 

causes  to  you  this  trouble  of  receiving  him,  and  tell  him  if  hee  desires  a  larger 

the  inclosed  note  both  for  him  and  your-  and  more  perfect  note  of  books  hee  may 

selfe.     It  is  onely  the  beginning  of  a  have  it  for  caUing  for.     I  hope  to  bee  in 

theologicall  hbrary  fitted  to  these  pur-  Dublin  by  the  earliest  spring,  and  then 

poses  that  you  pretend  to,  that  is,  to  bee  I  shall  bee  willing  to  receive  any  of  your 

wise  and  learned  in  the  christian  religion,  desires,  to  which  if  I  can  minister,  I  wiU 

as  it  is  taught  and  professed  in  the  church  not  refuse  to  doe  the  office  of.  Sir, 

of  England ;    when  your  purses  grow  Your  very  afiectionate  friend 

large,  and  your  designs  beyond  all  that  to  serve  you, 

can  bee  done  by  the  studies  here  described,  JEB.  TAYLOR* 

if  you  please  to  command  mee  I  wiU  To  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Graham, 

draw  you  a  much  larger,  and  such  as  feUow  of  Trinity  cfllledg,  neare  Dublin. 

shall  bee  proportioned  to  your  utmost  These, 
aims.     In  the  mesne  time  I  desire  you 

to  take  notice  onely  of  the  easiest  part  of  Hee  that  would  improve  in  the  under- 

this  employment  pointed  out  by  the  cata-  standing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 

logue :  if  you  spend  your  time  and  facul-  England,  so  as  to  bee  able  to  teach  others^ 
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Tliose  adversities  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  though  Taylor 
could  not  foresee  it,  and,  as  appears  from  some  expressions  in  the 


xnuRt  bee  carefull  to  understand,  and  bee 
very  perfect  in  every  part  of, 

1.  The  common  prayer  booke,  with  aU 
its  rubricka,  or  titles  of  direction :  The 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments:  The 
booke  of  ordination:  and  the  canons 
made  in  1572  and  160).  As  auxiliaries 
to  these  I  advise  you  reade  diligently  and 
frequently  the  5th  booke  of  Hooker's 
Ecclesiasticall  policy ;  the  first  4  books 
are  also  excellent,  but  they  principally 
minister  to  other  purposes. 

Read  also  Mr.  Fisher's  Defence  of  the 
English  liturgy,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
Dr.  Taylor  his  apology  for  liturgies,  and 
the  prefaces  before  his  collection  of  offices. 
These  are  sufficient  for  the  explicating 
and  confirming  her  manner  of  praver  and 
serving  God. 

2.  Yoa  must  understand  and  bee  able 
to  defend  her  government  and  discipline. 
To  this  purpose  you  may  reade  Dr. 
Hammond's  dissertations  against  Blon- 
dell,  and  Dr.  Taylor  his  Episcopacy  as- 
serted, and  vrhat  passed  at  the  isle  of 
Wight  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  King  and  the  London 
divines;  to  which  you  may  adde  Bp. 
Andrews  his  two  epistles  which  are  in  his 
opuscula. 

[3.]  There  remains  now  her  doctrine 
to  bee  learned,  that  you  may  know  what 
shee  is  pro  «eiww,  as  what  shee  is  pro 
euitu!  and  her  doctrine  is  contained  in 
the  common  prayer  booke,  in  the  Church 
Catechism e,  in  the  39  articles,  and  in  the 
booke  of  Homilies ;  for  the  understand- 
ing and  abilities  to  proove  and  defend 
these,  you  must  acquaint  yourselfe  with 
the  positive  and  polemic  discourses  of 
such  as  are  most  eminent  amongst  us : 

Amongst  our  English  Divines  I  recom- 
mend to  you  for  controversy  between  us 
and  the  Church  of  Rome : 

Bp.  Andrews  Tortura  Torti  and  Re- 
sponsio  ad  apologiam  BellarminL 

Arch.  Lawd  against  Ffisher. 

Bp.  White  against  Ffisher. 

Ld.  Ffalkhuid  of  infallibility. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  reall  presence,  and  his 
two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  Discoarse  of 
friendship. 

Dr,  Baron  de  objecto  fidei,  and  every 
thing  of  his. 

Bp.  Mountague  against  the  Oagger. 

Bp.  Bramhall  against  Milltiere,  and 
of  Schisme. 

Dr.  Overal  his  defensio  Ecdesis  An- 
glic 


For  forreinen  the  best  I  know  are 
Chemnitius  his  examen  concilij  Triden-  ^ 
tini :  Gerhardi  loci  communes,  which  J 
serve  to  all  purposes  of  the  whole  body  of  / 
Divinity,  but  you  must  pare  away  his  S 
two  Lutheran  spots,  viz.,  of  consubstan— -^ 
tiation  and  ubiquity. 

Moulin  against  Cardinal  Perron  in 
defence  of  King  James. 

Episcopius,  whose  whole  works  are  y 
excellent,  and  containe  the  whole  body  4 
of  orthodox  religion. 

Chamier  is  a  very  good  writer,  but  you  7 
must  abate  his  Calvinisme.  ^ 

Yossii  Theses,  and  De  Sacramentomm 
▼i  et  efficaciA. 

Causabon's  [n'c]  Epistle  to  Ffironto 
Ducaeus,  and  his  Epistle  to  Cardinal 
Perron  in  behalf  of  King  James. 

For  positive  Theology,  of  our  English 
you  may  choose 

Bp.  Andrews'  Sermons, 

Ffsringdon's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Sanderson's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Ffield  of  the  Church, 

Dr.  Hammond's  practical  Catechisme,  v 

Dr.  Taylor's  history  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  yeare  of  Sermons, 
rule  of  conscience,  and  his  doctrine  and 
practice  of  repentance. 

These  will  serve  your  best  purposes 
sufficiently,  and  when  you  are  master  of 
the  learning  and  religion  contained  in 
these,  yoa  will  bee  better  able  to  choose 
your  studys  than  I  shaU  bee  to  advise 
you. 

Only  be  pleased  to  get  the  BibKotheca  i^ 
Criticorum,  which  contains  all  the  best 
protestant  commentaries,  and  some  othera 
not  protestants,  upon  the  whole  Bible, 
and  is  of  itself  an  ezceUent  library  and 
sufficient  to  all  your  purposes. 

For  a  little  breviary  or  institution  of 
divinity,  I  very  much  commend  to  you  a 
little  booke  called  Declaratio  sententits 
eorum  qui  ex  foederato  Belgio  vocantur 
Remonstrantes,  together  with  the  Apo- 
logia they  published  in  defence  of  it. 

This  Sir,  you  may  please  to  make  the 
beginning  of  your  Library,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  first  studies.  It  were 
well  also  if  you  could  a  little  looke  into 
the  Ecclesiasticall  history,  to  which  pur« 
pose  procure  Eusebius,  with  Scaliger's 
admirable  animadversions  upon  it 

The  tripartite  history. 

Calvisius  his  Chronology. 

Bp.Mountague'8  History  of  the  Church. 

Causabon's  Exercitationea  in  Baronii 
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preceding  letter,  was  uncertain  whether  the  aspect  of  the  times  por- 
tended good  or  an  increase  of  evil.  His  journey  to  London  however, 
which  we  have  seen  him  aheady  meditating,  and  which  he  again  pro- 
mises to  his  friend  and  himself  in  the  letter  which  stands  next  in  the 
series,  was  as  well  timed  for  his  own  prospects  and  future  advance- 
ment, as  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  secret  of  Monk's  intentions. 

^^TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  BSQUIBE. 

Portmore,  Feb.  10, 16j|. 

"  Honoured  and  dcare  Sir, — ^I  received  yours  of  December  2,  in 
very  good  time,  but  although  it  came  to  me  before  Christmas,  yet  it 
pleased  God  about  that  time  to  lay  his  gentle  hand  upon  me ;  for  I 
had  beene  in  the  worst  of  our  winter  weather  sent  for  to  Dublin  bj 
our  late  anabaptist  commissioners ;  and  found  the  evil  of  it  so  great, 
tiiat  in  my  going  I  began  to  be  ill :  but  in  my  return,  had  my  ill  re- 
doubled and  fixed :  but  it  hath  pleased  Ood  to  restore  my  health,  I 
hope  ad  majorem  Ihi  gloriam ;  and  now  that  I  can  easily  write,  I 
return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter,  and 
particularly  for  the  inclosed.  Sir ;  the  apology  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me,  I  read  both  privately  and  heard  it  read  publikely  with  no 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  materials  are  worthy,  and  the 
dress  is  clean,  and  orderly,  and  beauteous :  and  I  wish  that  all  men 
in  the  nation  were  obliged  to  read  it  twice :  it  is  impossible  but  it 
must  do  good  to  those  guilty  persons  to  whom  it  is  not  impossible  to 
repent.  Your  character  hath  a  great  part  of  a  worthy  reward,  that 
it  is  translated  into  a  language  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by 
very  many  beaux  e^prits.    But  that  which  I  promise  to  myself  as  an 

annales,  and  then  yon  may  be  fit  to  read  use  of  and  especially  read ;  for  *tis  likely 

Baroiiius  bis  annab  without  dnnger.  they  are  the  best  books ;  many  books  are 

When  you  are  pleased  to  looke  into  not  usefull:   These   few  will  doe   very 

Schoole  Divinity  the  best  are,  mach  for  you,  and  when  you  are  ready 

Aquinas  Summs;   Occam  in  senten-  and  can  find  time,  read  the  fathers  of 

tias ;    Estius  in   sent. ;    Caprcolas  with  the  first  300  years  at  least,  they  are  few, 

Ffareolus ;  Biel ;  Suarez  upon  Aquinas ;  and  not  very  voluminous,  and  they  are 

hee  is  long,  but,  except  Estius,  is  the  best  the  surest  guides." 
of  them,  and  in  some  regards  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  him.  For  information    respecting    (1)   bp. ' 

To  these  if  you  will  adde  a  collection  Bopping,  (2)  Mr.  Graham  to  whom  the 

of  little  tractats  of  the  most  eminent  per-  letter  is  addressed,  and  Mr.  Cowly  and 

aons  upon  particular  subjects,  you  will  Mr.  Sheridan  who  are  mentioned  in  the 

find  much  advanuge  by  it     I  name  one  beginning  of  it,  and  (3)  some  of  the  works 

or  two  by  way  of  instance.    Beverovicius  enumerated,    the   reader  is    referred   to 

bis  collection  of  Epistles  de  vitae  ter-  the  notes  with  which  the  letter  was  put 

mino;   Baronius  de  peccato  mortal!  et  forth   in  the  Irish  Eccles.  Journal,   as 

▼eniali ;  but  these  are  innumerable ;  if  above, 
you  err  in  the  choice  of  these  your  losse  The  letter  itself  may  be  compared  with 

ia  not  much,  for  they  are  but  of  small  Taylor's  second  sermon  on  the  *  Minis-i  f 

price.  ter'R  duty'  &c.  in  vol.  viii. — The  reader  y 

In  the  reading  these  authors  I  have  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  praise  which  1 

recommended  to  you,  pray  observe  what  Taylor  bestows  on  Episoopius ;  and  will  I 

quotations  they  have,  that  thereby  you  see  from  this  where  he  may  have  learned  ' 

may  perceive  what  authors  they  make  his  doctrines  respecting  Original  Sin.*) 
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excellent  entertainment,  is  your  Elynirm  Britannicnmy.  But  Sir, 
being  you  intend  it  to  the  purposes  of  piety  as  well  as  pleasure,  why 
do  you  not  rather  call  it  Paradmts  than  Elysium  ;  since  the  word  is 
used  by  the  Hellenish  Jewes  to  signify  any  place  of  spiritual  and  im- 
material pleasure,  and  excludes  not  the  material  and  secular.  Sir; 
I  know  you  are  such  a  curieusp,  and  withal  so  diligent  and  inquisitive, 
that  not  many  things  of  the  delicacy  of  learning,  relating  to  your  sub- 
ject, can  escape  you ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  great  imprudence  in 
ine  to  oSet  my  little  mite  to  your  already  digested  heape.  I  hope 
ere  long  to  have  the  honour  to  waite  on  you,  and  to  see  some  parts 
and  steps  of  your  progression :  and  then  if  I  see  I  can  bring  any 
thing  to  your  building,  though  but  hair  and  siickes,  I  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  expressing  my  readinesse  to  serve  and  to  honour  you,  and 
to  promote  such  a  worke,  than  which  I  thinke  in  the  world  you  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  and  a  more  ingenious. 

''Sir;  I  do  really  beare  a  share  in  your  feares  and  your  sorrowes 
for  your  deare  boy.  I  doe  and  shall  pray  to  God  for  him ;  but  I 
know  not  what  to  say  in  such  things.  If  God  intends  by  these  clouds 
to  convey  him  and  you  to  brighter  graces  and  more  illustrious  glories 
respectively,  I  dare  not  with  too  much  passion  speake  against  the  so 
great  good  of  a  person  that  is  so  deare  to  me,  and  a  child  that  is  so 
deare  to  yon.  !But  I  hope  that  God  will  doe  what  is  best :  and  I 
humbly  beg  of  him  to  clioose  what  is  that  best  for  you  both.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  and  season  of  the  spring  gives  leave,  I  intend  by 
God's  permission  to  returne  to  England  :  and  when  I  come  to  Lon- 
don with  the  first  to  waite  on  you,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  regard, 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  a  worthy 
friendship,  and  in  whom  I  know  so  much  worthinesse  is  deposited. 

I  am,  most  faithfully  and  cordially. 

Your  very  affectionate  and  obliged  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR".'' 

Tills  journey  to  London,  though  probably  undertaken  with  no 
further  expectations  than  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  giving  the  last 
inspection  to  his  Duetor  duhitantinm  in  its  progress  through  the 
press,  was  propitious  to  Taylor's  advancement.  His  name  appeared 
among  the  signatures  of  loyalists  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  affixed 
to  their  declaration  of  April  24,  1660,  in  which  they  expressed  tlie 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 

f'ustice  of  Monk  and  his  government.  He  was  thus  advantageously 
)rought  under  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  on  his  return  to  the  throne, 
as  a  faithful  adherent  to  monarchy  and  episcopacy;  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  dedicating  to  him  the  great  work  to  which  his  best 
years  had  been  devoted, — on  which  of  all  his  compositions  he  had 

^  Note  (O  O.)  ■  Evelyn  Papen,  ined. 
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bestowed  the  most  time  and  labour,  the  most  anxiety  and  prayer,— 
and  in  which  of  all  others  he  seems  to  have  pleased  liimself  witli  the 
idea  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame,  and  ren* 
dering  an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  has  altogether  answered  these  anticipations.  With  all  its 
learning,  most  widely  ransacked  and  most  prodigally  displayed, — with 
all  its  acuteness  of  argument  and  criticism,  its  strong  practical  good 
)  sense,  and  its  admirable  moderation, — ^the  Ductor  duMtantiiim  has 
perhaps  been  among  the  least  read  and  least  popular  of  his  writings. 
The  world  have  been  less  anxious  to  study  than  to  talk  of  and  ad- 
mire; its  object,  even  at  its  first  appearance,  was  in  some  degree 
accounted  obsolete,  and  its  sphere  of  utility  limited;  and  while  his 
devotional  works  have  found  their  way  into  every  closet  and  every 
cottage,  Iiis  opm  magnum  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  in 
company  with  the  neglected  giants  of  an  earlier  day,  the  Summa  sen- 
tentiarum,  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus. 

How  far  this  neglect  is  merited  or  undeserved, — how  far  it  is  in* 
herent  in  the  nature  of  his  design,  or  incidental  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  design  is  executed, — a  better  opportunity  will  hereafter  be 
afforded  for  enquiring.  I  will  here  only  ooserve,  that  the  times  in 
which  it  appeared  had  in  themselves  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  rob  the  Ductor  dubitantium  of  even  its  due  share  of  popular 
notice  and  favour.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitation, 
which  left  men  little  desire,  and  less  leisure,  to  open  folios  of  casuistry. 
Every  body  was  agitated  by  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well 
or  ill  of  the  restored  monarch  and  his  family ;  and  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment,— the  fears  of  persecution, — the  triumph  of  the  loyal, — and 
the  doubts  of  those  few  who  saw  deeper  into  Charles's  character, — 
were  succeeded  by  a  long  and  disgusting  course  of  tyranny  and  civil 
dissension,  and  by  a  school  of  literature  and  composition,  of  all  others 
which  this  country  has  seen,  the  least  favourable  to  genius,  and  the 
most  unlike  that  style  of  thinking  and  expression  which  had  distin- 
guished Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  contemporaries. 

After  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  would  with  most  men  have  been  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected, 
that  they  should  suspend  awhile  the  labours  of  composition.  But 
the  rapidity  of  Taylor's  pen  was  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  fact  that  only  one  more  work  of  his  appeared  this  year,  the 
'Worthy  Communicant;' — accompanied  by  his  beautiful  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  sir  George  Dalstone.  The  dowager  princess  of  Orange 
was  at  this  time  in  England,  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  her 
brother ;  and  the  volume  is  inscribed  to  her,  in  a  dedication  in  which 
Taylor  eulogizes  not  only  her  virtues,  but  those  of  the  king,  in  a 
strain  which  may  be  forgiven  to  a  triumphant  loyalist,  when  speaking 
of  a  young  and  graceful  monarch,  whose  dignified  and  prudent  con- 
duct under  misfortune,  and  whose  supposed  constancy  in  maintaining 
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against  all  temptations  his  allegiance  to  the  church  of  England,  had 
inspired  hopes  of  a  wisdom  and  piety,  which  his  subsequent  conduct 
but  too  lamentably  disappointed. 

The  merits  which  Taylor  had  to  plead  with  the  restored  govern- 
ment were  exceeded  by  those  of  few  persons  in  his  profession.  Of 
all  the  episcopal  clergy,  old  Sanderson  alone  perhaps  excepted,  there 
was  none  who  could  compete  witli  him  in  the  renown  of  learning  and 
genius.  His  character  had  remained  unsullied  by  any  compUanco 
with  the  factious  or  fanatical  party,  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
triumphs.  He  had  been  the  object  of  a  more  than  common  suspicion 
and  severity  on  the  part  of  the  usurping  government;  and  even  his 
polemical  antagonists  were  in  the  habit  of  bearing  testimony  to 
his  blameless  Ufe,  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  Whether  his  union 
with  the  king's  natural  sister  was  known  or  pleaded,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  If  it  were,  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may 
liave  contributed  to  determine  the  scene  of  his  promotion ;  and  that 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  distance  a  person  whose 
piety  might  lead  him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who 
would  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  speaking  more  freely  than  tho 
rest  of  the  dignified  clergy. 

It  may  be  believed  however  that  Taylor  himself  would  be  by  no 
means  displeased  w4th  his  destination,  though  in  some  respects  a  more 
obscure  one  than  from  the  circumstances  enumerated  he  might  have 
looked  for.  His  family  were  already  in  Ireland,  and  though  tho 
Mandinam  property  was  now  reUeved  from  sequestration,  the  state  of 
his  worldlv  affairs  can  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  removal  desirable.  To  the  country  of  his  refuge  he  seems  to  have 
felt  considerable  attachment;  and  the  persuasions  of  the  marquess, 
afterwards  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  the  great  pillar  of  the  episcopal 
cause,  and  who  was  extremely  and  laudably  solicitous  to  fill  the  sees 
of  his  native  kingdom  with  learning  and  piety,  would  naturally  be 
employed  both  to  forward  the  appointment  and  reconcile  him  to  it. 
He  was  accordingly  nominated  on  the  6th  of  August  after  the  king's 
return,  under  the  privy  seal,  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  shortly  after  elected  by  Ormondes  recommendation  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin*. 

These  situations  were  very  far  from  sinecures.  In  the  university 
every  tiling  was  to  be  undone  and  begun  anew,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorders  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
revenues  had  been  dilapidated,  and  the  land  in  many  instances  alie- 
nated. None  of  the  members  then  in  possession  had  any  legal  title 
either  to  scholarship  or  fellowship;  all  having  been  introduced  by 
irregular  elections,  or  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  usurping  go- 

•  Rot  Pat  Cane  Hibern.  2nda  pan,  Maaon.  [Taylor  took  the  oaths  as  vice* 
t  14,  15.  For  this  date  and  reference,  I  chancellor  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow* 
am  obliged  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Monk     ing  year.] 
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vernment.  And  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  no  election  could 
be  made  but  by  the  provost  and  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least  four 
seniors^  it  was  proposed  by  Tajlor  tliat  himself  as  vice-chancellor,  the 
archbisliop  of  Dublin  as  visitor,  and  the  new  provost  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  should  be  empowered  by  their  own  authority 
to  elect  seven  senior  fellows,  who  were  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  from 
which  the  society  should  again  take  its  beginning.  Ormond  however 
chose  to  keep  this  appointment  in  his  own  bands,  though  he  so  far 
complied  with  the  proposal  as  to  desire  the  vice-chancellor  and  pro- 
vost to  recommend  five  persons  who  might  by  the  roval  authority  be 
made  fellows ;  and  Taylor  had  in  consequence  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
curing a  fellowship  for  his  friend  Dr.  Stearne,  already  mentioned 
(though  a  married  man,  and  therefore  not  statutably  eligible)  on  the 

f»lea  that  in  so  great  a  scarcity  of  able  candidates,  his  learning,  and 
ong  acquaintance  with  the  college,  made  his  presence  absolutely 
necessary.  In  tlie  mean  time  Taylor  undertook  the  task  of  collecting, 
arranging,  revising,  and  completing  the  body  of  statutes  which  bishop 
BedeO  had  left  unfiuished ;  in  settling  the  form  and  conditions  under 
which  degrees  were  to  be  conferred;  in  appointing  public  lecture-s 
and  disputations ;  and  in  la}iug  the  basis  of  the  di:$tinguished  repu- 
tation which  the  university  of  Dublin  has  since  retained,  in  spite  of 
its  unfortunate  situation  in  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  disiid- 
vaiitageous  competition  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  carry  on  with 
the  elder  and  more  extensive  establishments  of  the  sister  kingdom  \ 

^  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  toI.  ii.  p.  thankfulnesR  and  humility  returned  their 

208.     [Carte  drew  his  account  of  the  just  apprehensions  of  your  faTOur  and 

condition  of  the  university  from  two  let-  profeEsions  of  their  duty  to  your  ex- 

ters  of  Taylor's  (Carte  MSS.  fo.  SS.)  oelleney. 

which  ma^  as  weU  be  given  entire ; —  But  when  I  came  to  a  more  particular 

"  May  It  please  your  Excellence.  inspection  into  the  state  of  the  uuiversity, 

Although  all  my  little  fortune  and  more  I  found  all  things  in  a  perfect  disorder  t 

weighty  employment  is  wholly  owing  to  indeed  so  great  as  can  be  imsgined  to  be 

your  lordship's  favour  and  nobleness,  yet  oousequent  to  a  sad  war,  and  an  evil  in- 

I  shsll  never  dlvertise  your  great  affairs  competent  government  set  over  them, 

by  any  impertinent  expression  of  my  To  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  with 

thankfulness;  but  when  I  have  assured  the  assisUnee  of  the  provost,  and  prinoi- 

your  excellency  thst  by  all  the  services  pally  by  the  authority  and  eonntenanc« 

of  my  life  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  of  your  excellency,  endeavour  to  give  « 

to  your  name,  and  to  discharge  that  trust  timely  remedy. 

which  your  excellency  hath  been  pleased  But  before  anything  can  be  done  regu« 

to  impose  on  me  in  the  service  of  your  larly,  I  shall  humbly  represent  to  your 

university  of  Dublin,  I  shaU  only  ac-  excellency  that  something  must  be  done 

quaint  your  lordship  with  such  particulsrs  irregularly ,  becsusc  the  usual  order  of 

of  business  as  relate  to  your  charge,  and  things  is  not  only  disturbed,  but  over- 

that  fidelity  which  your  excellency  ought  thrown,  and  for  the  present  made  im- 

to  expect  from  me.  possible.    For  there  is  indeed  a  heap  of 

After  my  srrival  at  Dublin,  I  visited  men  and  boys,  but  no  body  of  a  college, 

the  college,  and  acquainted  them  with  no  one  member,  either  fellow  or  soholar, 

your  excellenoy's  great  regard  and  ten-  having  any  legal  title  to  his  place,  but 

dcr  affection  to  them,  your  care  of  their  thrust  in  by  tyranny  and  ohance.     Now 

adv2|ntagefl,  and  your  earnest  desires  of  because  by  the  statutes  of  tlie  college  no 

their  regular  comportment  according  to  «)«ctiQn  oan  be  made  but  by  tlie  provost 

the  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  particular  and  four  senior  fellows  at  the  least,  and 

statutes  of  the  house.    Thoy  with  aU  there  is  not  one  remuning  of  tb^s  whol* 
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His  labours  in  his  diocese  were  still  greater,  and  their  result  at  first 
tax  less  satbfactory,  inasmuch  as  their  scope  was  more  extended^  and 


fonndatioii,  it  is  necessary  that  we  hare 
recoarse  to  your  excellency  to  reinstate 
the  college  in  a  capacity  of  making  re- 
gular elections. 

To  which  purpose  if  your  excellency 
will  he  pleased  to  send  a  letter  to  myself 
Your  vice-chancellor,  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Duhlin  who  is  also  a  visitor, 
and  to  the  provost,  to  enahle  us  to  make 
an  election  of  the  seven  senior  fellows, 
then  the  college  will  be  in  its  former 
state  and  possibility  of  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes,  and  making  other 
elections;  but  unless  such  a  power  be 
granted  by  your  excellency,  or  procured 
from  his  most  sacred  majestv,  nothing  at 
all  can  be  done,  and  the  college  will  re- 
main in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

There  are  many  other  things  very  ma- 
terial to  be  offered  to  your  excellency  if 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  to  me 
this  leave  of  Addressing  my  letters  to 
your  lordship.  But  this  being  the  first 
great  necessity  without  the  supply  of 
which  nothing  can  be  done,  I  humbly 
ofler  it  to  the  speedy  consideration  of  your 
excellency ;  for  whose  increase  of  honour 
and  happiness  I  shall  frequently  and 
passionately  pray ;  for  the  present  hum- 
bly begging  your  pardon,  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  allow  in  me  this  am- 
bitlbn  of  calling  myself, 

My  most  excellent  lord, 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  dutiful  servant, 
JER.  TAYLOR  DUNENSIS. 

Dublin,  Oct  3,  1660." 

'<  Dublin,  Dec.  19,  1660. 
May  it  please  your  Excellence. 
Mr.  Seele,  the  provost  of  the  College, 
and  myself,  according  to  the  care  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  Your  excellence,  have  upon  greatest 
deliberation  concluded,  and  do  now  hum- 
bly present  to  your  Excel,  these  persons 
inclosed  in  the  schedule  snnexed,  to  be 
senior  fellows  of  the  college.  I  will  not 
interrupt  your  greater  affairs  with  any 
particular  account  of  the  reasons  of  the 
electing  every  one  of  them;  only  in 
general  they  are  all  very  worthy  of  the 
favour  your  excellency  intends  to  them, 
and  are  all  capable  of  election  by  statute 
without  dispensation  :  one  only  excepted, 
whose  worthiness  is  not  (I  suppose)  un- 
known to  your  excellence,  at  least  by 
fame,  I  mean  Dr.  Stearne,  whose  great 
learning,  and  skill  in  the  college  affiurs, 


we  cannot  want ;  and  therefore  though  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  lives  in  a  house 
of  the  college  very  near  to  it,  yet  we 
thought  it  fit  to  present  him  to  your  ex- 
cellence, and  the  provost  humbly  and 
evnestly  desires  he  may  be  admitted  (at 
least  till  the  college  affairs  be  quite  set- 
tled) to  this  capacity  of  serving  the  col- 
lege, and  doing  honour  to  it,  in  our  great 
want  of  able  men.  This  we  humbly  sub- 
mit to  your  excel.,  only  representing  the 
great  advantage  the  college  will  receive 
by  him. 

If  your  excellence  do  not  disapprove 
this  election,  we  humbly  desire  his  Ma- 
jesty's confirmation  of  it  may  be  obtained ; 
that  as  these  men  receive  the  acadomical 
honours  and  advantages  from  your  ex- 
cellency's favour,  so  by  the  graoious  con- 
cession of  his  Majesty,  who  is  the  founder 
and  perpetual  patron,  they  may  be  legally 
enabled  to  make  leases  and  to  improve 
their  rents,  which  at  this  time  are  very 
low,  and  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 

But,  may  it  please  your  excellence, 
though  by  this  means  we  shall  be  a  per- 
fect college,  yet  we  are  but  an  impertect 
university.  For  we  have  no  public  sta- 
tutes relating  to  an  university,  no  esta- 
blished formes  of  collating  degrees,  no 
public  lectures,  no  schools;  no  Kegius 
professor  of  Divinity,  and  scarce  any 
enslgnes  academical.  But  if  your  excel- 
lence will  be  pleased  to  give  me  power 
and  command,  I  will  endure  the  labour 
of  collecting  and  framing  such  statutes, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  most  prudent 

Eersnns  I  ean  have,  as  are  necessary, 
onourable  and  useful,  >nd  present  them 
to  your  excellence;  that  upon  advice 
with  persons  experienced  in  (sic)  skilled 
in  such  things  you  may  please  to  approve 
them,  and  obtain  a  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  them  :  that  posterity  may  see 
the  university  rising  to  its  full  state  and 
splendour  under  the  government  and 
conduct  of  your  excellence. 

I  humbly  submit  these  things  to  your 
excellency's  wisdom,  humbly  dcNiring 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  your 
favour  to  the  university,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  amongst  them  to 

My  most  honorable  Lord, 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 
JEREM.  DUNENSIS  ELECT," 


(Note,  Taylor  writes,   'your    excel- 
lence;'   sometimes,  but   rarely,  'you 


rout' 
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the  prejudices  against  which  he  had  to  contend  were  of  deeper  root, 
and  involved  more  important  interests. 

It  has  happened  almost  uniformly  in  cases  of  religions  difference, 
that  those  schisms  have  been  most  bitter,  if  not  most  lasting,  which 
have  arisen  on  topics  of  dispute  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
where  the  contending  parties  had  apparently  least  to  concede,  and 
least  to  tolerate,  lior  are  there  many  instances  on  record  which 
more  fully  and  more  unfortunately  exemplify  this  general  observation, 
than  that  of  the  quarrel  and  final  secession  of  the  puritan  clergy  from 
the  church  in  the  year  1662.  Both  parties  in  that  case  were  agreed 
on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Both  professed  themselves  not  un- 
willing to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  mutually  endure  the  few  doctrinal 
points  on  which  a  difference  existed  between  them.  The  leading 
puritans  were  even  disposed  to  submit  to  that  episcopal  government^ 
their  opposition  to  which  during  former  reigns  nad  created  so  much 
disturbance,  and  had  led  by  degrees  to  such  abundant  bloodshed  and 
anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  this  great  quarrel, 
which  divided  so  many  holy  and  learned  preachers  of  the  common 
faith,  was  occasioned  and  perpetuated  by  men  who,  chiefly  resting 
their  objections  to  the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment, 
the  wording  of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the  eucha- 
rist,  were  willing  for  questions  like  these  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
religious  world,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  same  severities  which 
th^had  previously  inflicted  on  the  episcopal  clergy. 

With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  were  appa- 
rently only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  rulhig  powers  to  follow. 
The  first  was  the  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  and  form  of  chupch 
government  as  would  at  once  satisfy  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  and 
presbytery.  This  was  attempted  in  vain,  and  was  indeed  a  measure 
the  failure  of  which  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  prejudices  and 
animosity  of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  bystander  to  anti- 
cipate. The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually,  promised 
by  the  king  in  the  declaration  of  Breda ;  that,  namelv,  uniformity  of 
discipline  and  worship  should  for  the  present  not  he  insisted  on; 
that  the  presbyterian  and  independent  preachers  should  during  their 
lives  be  continued  in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled ;  ejecting 
only  those  who  had  been  forcibly  intruded,  to  the  prejudice  of  per- 
sons yet  alive,  and  who  might  legally  claim  re-instatement ;  and 
filling  up  the  vacancies  of  such  as  died,  with  ministers  episcopally 
ordained  and  canonically  obedient.     In  this  case  it  is  possible  that, 

excellency ;'  but  in  the  pottenive  case^  John  Stearne,  D'.  in  Phyftic. 

<  your  excellencicB.')  Joshuah  Cowley,  M'.  in  Arts. 

Richard  Lingard. 

"  The  names  of  persons  presented  to  his  William  Vincent, 

excellence  James  Ld.  Marquis  of  Or-  Fatrxc  Sheridan, 
mond,  our  most  honoured  Chancellor,  as  JEKEM.  DUNENSIS  ELECT  : 

▼ery  fit  to  be  admitted  into  senior  fellow-  Vice-Cancellarius, 

ships  in  the  college  of  the  H.  Trinity  ^ho.  Seele,  prjep.  electus."] 

iieere  Dublin ; — 
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as  the  stream  of  preferment  and  patronage  would  have  been  confined 
to  those  who  conformed ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  liturgy,  and  gave  a  manifest  preference  to  those 
churches  where  it  was  used*';  and* as  the  covenanting  clergy  would 
have  no  longer  been  under  the  influence  of  that  point  of  honour 
which,  when  its  observance  was  compulsory,  induced  them  to  hold 
out  against  it, — the  more  moderate,  even  of  the  existing  generation, 
would  have  bv  degrees  complied  with  their  own  interests  and  the  in- 
clination of  their  flocks;  while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  in* 
creasing  infirmities  of  age,  must  in  a  few  years  have  materially  dirai- 
nished  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more  pertinacious.  We 
have  found  in  fact  by  experience,  that  the  liturgy  has  through  its 
intrinsic  merits  obtained  by  degrees  no  small  degree  of  reverence  even 
among  those  who  on  other  grounds,  or  on  no  grounds  at  all,  dissent 
from  the  church  of  England  as  at  present  constituted :  and  it  is 
possible  that  by  thus  forbearing  to  press  its  observance  on  those 
whose  minds  were  so  ill  prepared  to  receive  it,  a  generation  would 
soon  have  arisen  to  whom  their  objections  would  have  appeared  in 
their  natural  weakness,  and  the  greatest  and  least  rational  of  those 
schisms  had  been  prevented,  which  have  destroyed  the  peace  and 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  British  churches. 

But  while  we  at  the  present  day  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
schemes  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  justification  of  these  last,  to  con- 
sider how  little  the  principles  of  toleration  were  then  understood  by 
either  party;  how  deeply  and  how  recently  the  episcopal  clergy,  and 
even  the  laity  of  the  same  persuasion,  had  suffered  from  the  very 
persons  who  now  called  on  them  for  forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few 
measures  which  were  really  proposed  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  were 
met  by  the  disingenuousness  of  some  of  the  presbvterian  leaders,  and 
the  absurd  bigotrv  of  others^,  and  the  reasonable  suspicion  which 
was  thus  excited  tnat  nothing  would  content  them  but  tne  entire  pro« 
scription  of  the  forms  to  which  they  objected.  Nor  can  we  greatly 
wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  the  third  and  simplest  course 
was  adopted,  that  namely  of  imposing  afresh  on  all  a  liturgy,  to  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ardentlv  attached,  and  the  disuse  of 
which  in  any  particular  parishes  (when  tne  majority  of  congregations 
enjoyed  it)  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  abundant  discontent  and 
inconvenience.  These  considerations  are  indeed  no  apology  for  the 
fresh  aggressions  of  which  the  episcopalian  party  were  guilty ;  for 
their  unseasonable  though  well  intended  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
and  the  hostile  clauses  inserted  in  their  new  act  of  uniformity.  Far 
less  can  they  extenuate  the  absurd  wickedness  of  the  persecution 
afterwards  resorted  to  against  those  whom  these  measures  had  con- 
firmed in  their  schism.     But  they  may  lead  us  to  apprehend  that 

•  Clapendon,  Life,  p.  157,  ed.  1759.  *  Note  (H  H.) 
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(though  a  very  few  concessions  more  would  have  kept  such  meii  as 
Baxter  and  Philip  Henry  in  the  church)  there  would  have  been  very 
many  whom  no  concession  would  have  satisfied ;  and  that  the  offence 
of  schism  was  in  a  great  degree  inevitable,  though  a  different  course 
on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party  might  have  rendered  it  of  less  wide 
diffusion,  and  of  less  deep  and  lasting  malignancy. 

If  a  temper  tlius  unfavourable  to  peace  prevailed  in  England,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  was  stiU  more  powerful.  Even 
among  the  episcopalian  clergy,  during  the  continuance  of  their  esta- 
blishment, no  inconsiderable  leaven  of  puritanism  had  been  found ; 
and  the  venerable  Usher  himself,  though  during  the  triumph  of  Cal- 
vinism he  saw  reasons  for  altering  his  sentiments,  gave  encourage- 
ment at  an  earlier  period  by  his  example  and  his  patronage  to  these 
unattractive  and  gloomy  tenets.  But,  by  the  absurd  and  most  miser- 
able rebellion  of  the  Roman  catholics,  begun  in  rashness  and  mis- 
calculation by  the  crazy  patriotism  of  Soger  More ;  carried  on  in 
folly  and  brutal  cruelty  by  the  drunken  O^Neil,  and  the  savage  rabble 
whom  he  could  neither  lead  nor  control ;  and  suppressed  by  a  system 
of  military  tyranny  the  most  perfect,  the  most  effectual,  the  most 
wicked  and  remorseless,  of  which  Christendom  affords  an  example ;  — 
the  protestant  episcopal  clergy  had  all  been  swept  away  from  that  ill- 
starred  kingdom.  Their  places  had  been  supplied  by  the  most  zealous 
adherents  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  covenant,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  profited  during  the  merciless 
system  of  confiscation  which  Cromwell  had  put  in  practice,  and  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  in  his  school  and 
under  his  immediate  auspices,  whom  the  government  could  neither 
pay  nor  discharge,  and  who,  though  they  had  concurred  in  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  crown,  were  very  little  disposed  to  sanction  that  of  the 
mitre. 

Already  these  men  had  gained  confidence  by  the  delay  which  inter- 
vened between  the  royal  designation  of  the  new  bishops'  to  their 
respective  sees,  and  their  solemn  consecration  to  the  sacred  office. 
And  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  zeal  of  Ormond,  seconded  by  his 
great  popularity,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  small  majority  of  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  attached  by  old  recollections  and  a 
sense  of  recent  oppression  to  the  institutions  which  Calvinism  had 
supplanted,  the  hierarchy  and  the  Common  Prayer  would  have  had  a 
similar  and  a  yet  earlier  extinction  in  that  kingdom  than  in  Scotland. 
Fortunately  for  good  taste  and  rational  piety,  the  friends  of  both  were 
triumphant;  and  more  happily  still  for  the  national  honour  and 
prosperity,  the  restoration  of  both  was  effected  without  any  of  those 
severities  towards  dissenters  which  in  England  and  Scotland  disgrace 
the  annals  of  Charles  the  second.  Yet  the  year  1660  passed  away 
without  any  steps  being  taken  in  favour  of  episcopacy ;  and  it  was 
only  on  January  the  27th  of  the  following  year,  that  two  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops  were  consecrated  by  Bramhall,  formerly  bishop  of 
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Deny,  and  now  primate,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  exultation  of  the 
loyalists,  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Patrick.  Of  the  bishops  Taylor  was 
one,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon.  Of  his  talents  indeed  the 
government  in  church  and  state  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  since  it  was  he  who  was  also 
called  on  to  preach  on  the  eighth  of  May  before  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  again  before  the  primate  at  his  metropolitan  visita* 
tion  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Honours  and  preferment  were  now  flowing  fast  upon  him.  In 
February  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  addition  to  his  former  diocese,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dro- 
more,  "  on  account,'^  in  the  words  of  the  writ  under  the  privy  seal, 
"  of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry®/' 


«  Rot  Pat  13  Car.  II.  2nda  pars, 
facie.  See  also  Harris's  Ware,  p.  265. 
[The  eircumstances  under  which  Dro* 
more  was  annexed  to  Down  and  Connor, 
are  made  known  to  us  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  by  Taylor  to  Or- 
mond,  a  few  weeks  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  made : — 

"  Hilsborough,  March  28, 1661. 

May  it  please  your  excellence. 

I  am  not  willing  to  interrupt  your 
greater  affiiirs  by  any  thing  of  lesser  con- 
sequence, except  where  my  duty  obliges ; 
but  what  concerns  the  good  of  your  ex- 
cellency's great  charge  the  university, 
I  know  your  excellency  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  trouble,  and  requires  of  me  to 
offer  to  your  consideration  all  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  advantages  to  it :  and  now, 
my  lord,  by  a  joined  consent  they  have 
petitioned  «to  your  excellency  to  procure 
favour  from  his  Majesty  for  the  Munster 
lands ;  which  besides  that  they  who  were 
possessed  of  them  have  forfeited  their  in- 
terest in  them,  they  have  also  broken  that 
covenant  by  which  they  became  invested 
in  them;  and  if  your  excellency  shall 
be  pleased  to  obtain  of  his  Majesty  the 
favour  which  they  humbly  petition  for, 
as  it  will  be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  in- 
terest of  any  one,  so  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  college  and  university, 
and  a  very  considerable  encouragement 
to  learning.  But  if  your  excellency  in 
your  wisdom  and  favour  to  the  university 
shall  think  it  fit  to  obtain  this  for  them, 
I  humbly  desire  your  excellency  to  re- 
serve to  yourself  a  power  of  dispensing 
the  advantages  so,  that  as  the  society  of 
the  college  receives  increase  of  salary,  so 
also  a  part  of  it  may  be  expended  in  the 
honorary  and  uBedTul  employment  of  the 
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university,  and  her  ministers,  that  it  may 
increase  in  both  capacities,  collegiate  and 
academical. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  shaU  beg  of  your 
excellency  to  give  me  leave  to  add  a  post- 
script for  myself;  which  alone  I  would 
not  have  done,  but  in  attendance  to  this 
other  of  the  university.  The  bishop  of 
Meath  is  dying;  the  bishopric  lies  near 
Dublin,  and  fit  for  your  vice- chancellor* t 
duty  and  attendance  on  tlie  trust  you 
have  put  in  me;  and  if  your  excellency 
shall  be  pleased  to  obtain  my  translation 
thither,  I  hope  the  fruit  of  it  will  accrue 
to  the  college,  and  no  less  to  the  church, 
but  in  some  regards  more.  Here  I  am 
perpetually  contending  with  the  worst  of 
the  Scotch  ministers.  I  have  a  most  un- 
comfortable employment,  but  I  bless  God, 
I  have  broke  their  knot,  I  have  overcome 
the  biggest  difficulty,  and  made  the  charge 
easy  for  niy  successor  ;  and  now  I  humbly 

rilition  your  excellency's  favour  in  this, 
suppose  none  of  my  brethren  will  op- 
pose ine  in  this ;  but  expect  I  should  re- 
ceive the  favour.  I  shall  use  no  other 
argument  to  your  excellency,  but  a  plain 
and  just  appeal  to  your  wisdom  and 
nobleness,  for  from  thence  only  I  derive 
all  my  hopes.  My  lord,  I  am  in  all  duty 
and  obedience 

Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JEBBM.  DXJNEKSIS. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  diocese 
are  something  passionate  to  have  the  little 
diocese  of  Dromore (which  was  taken  out 
of  Downe  but  lately,  and  is  not  of  extent 
or  charge  enough  for  a  bishop,  and  hath 
in  it,  besides  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
but  five  ministers)  to  be  united  to  Downe 
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For  all  these  good  qualities^  and  for  patience  more  than  all,  the 
state  of  his  dioceses  afforded  him  indeed  abundant  occasion.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  more  than  any  other,  that  the  clearance  of  the 
episcopalian  clergy  had  been  most  effectual,  and  that  thdr  places  had 
been  supplied  by  the  sturdiest  champions  of  the  covenant,  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  west  of  Scotland ;  disciples  of  Cameron,  Sen- 
wick,  and  Peden,  and  professing  in  the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  sense 
the  austere  principles  of  their  party.  Such  men  as  these,  more  pre- 
judiced in  proportion  as  they  were  worse  educated  than  the  other 
adherents  of  Calvin,  were  neither  to  be  impressed  by  the  zeal  with 
which  the  new  prelate  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station,  nor  soft- 
ened by  the  tenderness  and  charity  expressed  in  his  deportment  to« 
wards  themselves.  It  was  in  vain,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
that  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  different  churches  of  his  diocese ; 
that  he  invited  his  clergy  to  friendly  conferences ;  that  he  personally 
called  at  their  houses;  employed  the  good  ofiBces  of  pious  laymen  of 
their  own  persuasion,  and  offered  his  best  endeavours  io  give  satis- 
faction or  obtain  relief  for  their  scruples. 

In  answer  to  these  advances,  the  pulpits  resounded  with  exhor- 
tations to  stand  by  the  covenant  even  unto  blood;  with  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  episcopal  order,  and  against  Taylor  more  parti- 
cularly; while  the  preachers  entered  into  a  new  engagement  among 
themselves,  "  to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to  endure  neither  their 
government  nor  their  persons/'  The  virtues  and  eloquence  of  Taylor 
however  were  not  without  effect  on  the  laity,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  offended  by  the  refusal  of  their  pastors  to  attend  a  public  con* 
ference.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  three  dioceses,  with  one 
single  exception,  came  over  by  degrees  to  the  bishop's  side ;  and  we 
are  even  assured  by  Carte,  that  during  the  two  years  which  intervened 
before  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  great  majority 
of  the  ministers  themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to 
his  persevering  kindness  and  christian  example'! 

AS  it  was  by  king  James  in  the  first  letters  letter  is  given  p.  ezix.  below, 
of  erection,  and  this  upon  the  death  of  the  Taylor  had  had  occasion  to  speak  upon 
bishop  of  Meath,  which  is  now  but  too  the  general  question  of  the  translation  of 
likely  to  happen  speedily,  may  the  more  bishops,  Duct  Dubit,  book  L  chap.   2. 
easily  be  e^cted,  by  the  remoTal  of  the  rule  5.  §  23,  vol.  iz.  p.  87. 
bishop  of  Dromore,     Indeed  this,  if  it  The  bishop  of  Meath  of  whom  men- 
were  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  grant,  and  tion  is  made  in  the  above  letter,  was  Dr. 
^our  excellency's  to  approve  and  move  Henry  Leslie,  Taylor's  friend,  and  pre- 
it,  would  be  better  for  my  advantage,  and  decessor  in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor ; 
the  desires  of  all  of  this  diocese  that  are  (see  vol.  v.  p.  255)  and  the  bishop  of 
gentlemen  ;  but  because  my  translation  Dromore  was  Robert  Leslie  his  son,  who 
to  Meath  would  be  more  for  your  excel-  Taylor  suggests  might  be  removed  to  suo- 
lency's  service  in  order  to  the  university,  cced  his  father  in  the  see  of  Meath.] 
I  humbly  submit  it  to  your  excellency's  '  Carte,  ubi  supra.     [Here,  as  above, 
great  wisdom."  Carte's  materials  were  a  letter  of  Taylor's 

to   Ormond   (Carte  MSS.  fo.  SS.)  re- 
Taylor  again  expresses  his  wish  to  be  specting  his  diocese,  written  on  the  same 
removed  (viz.,  to  an  English  bishopric)  in  day  as  that  cited  p.  xcv.  above  respecting 
writing  »o  Sheldon,  May  25,  1664.    The  the  university :  it  is  as  follows; — 
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In  the  mean  time  however^  some  traces  of  disappointment  and 
irritation  are,  I  think,  perceivable  in  his  sermon  before  the  two 


"  Dublin,  Decemb.  19,  1660. 

May  it  please  your  Excellence. 
I  have  already  presented  to  your 
Excel,  the  affiiirs  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity ;  and  now  humbly  beg  leave  to  re- 
present some  things  relating  to  the  church 
m  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  in  it,  to  my- 
self. His  sacred  Majes^  and  your  Ex- 
cellence intended  to  prefer  me  in  giving 
me  the  bishopric  of  Downe ;  but  besides 
that  I  find  it  very  much  short  of  what  it 
was  represented  to  me,  and  much  of  the 
rents  litigious  and  uncertain,  of  which 
I  will  not  complain ;  I  perceive  myself 
thrown  into  a  place  of  torment  The 
country  would  quickly  be  very  well  if  the 
Scotch  ministers  were  away;  at  least 
some  of  the  prime  incendiaries.  All  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  one  only  excepted, 
are  very  right,  but  the  ministers  are  im- 
placable. They  have  for  these  four 
months  past  solemnly  agreed,  and  very 
lately  renewed  their  resolution,  of  preach- 
ing vigorously  and  constantly  against 
episcopacy  and  liturg^y ;  they  defy  them 
both,  publicly ;  they  disparage  his  Ma- 
jesty's government ;  they  slight  and  un- 
dervalue his  most  gracious  concessions 
in  his  late  excellent  and  princely  decla- 
ration ;  they  talk  of  resisting  unto  blood, 
and  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition,  doing 
things  worse  than  can  be  expressed  by 
any  but  themselves. 

My  lord;  I  have  invited  them  to  a 
friendly  conference,  desired  earnestly  to 
speak  with  them,  went  to  them,  sent  some 
of  their  own  to  invite  them,  ofiered  to 
satisfy  them  in  any  thing  that  was  rea- 
sonable ;  I  preach  every  Sunday  amongst 
them,  somewhere  or  other;  I  have  courted 
them  with  most  friendly  offers,  did  all 
things  in  pursuance  of  his  Migesty's  most 
gracious  declaration :  but  they  refuse  to 
speak  with  me ;  they  have  newly  cove- 
nanted to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to 
endure  neither  their  government  nor  their 
persona. 

But  observing  the  great  impression  I 
have  already  made  in  those  parts  upon 
the  affections  of  the  gentry  and  the  better 
sort  of  the  people  (of  which  I  can  bring 
an  universal  testimony)  and  they  having 
refused  to  dispute,  to  which  by  their 
people  they  were  urged,  and  which  was 
expounded  ignorance  and  tergiversation 
in  them,  have  now  gone  about  to  asperse 
me  as  an  Arminian,  and  a  Socinian,  and 
a  papist,  or  at  least  half  a  papist,  and 
such  things  of  which  they  understand 


little,  and  I  am  not  at  all  guilty,  as 
having  no  other  religion  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
suffered  the  persecution  of  eighteen  years, 
and  for  which  I  have  often  stood  up  an 
advocate  against  all  opposition ;  but  yet 
they  have  lately  bought  my  books,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  Scotch  spiders 
to  see  if  they  can  gather  or  make  poison 
out  of  them ;  and  drawn  some  little  things, 
I  know  not  what,  into  a  paper,  and  have 
transmitted  them  to  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land, and  intend  to  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty that  I  may  not  be  their  bishop. 
Now  this  they  do  not  to  remove  me 
(though  they  fear  me  very  much)  but  to 
put  a  slur  upon  the  order,  supposing  if  t 
were  removed,  no  man  would  be  so  de- 
sperate as  to  undertake  so  comfortless  a 
province,  against  so  unconquerable  schis- 
matics 

My  noblest  lord,  my  humble  petition 
to  your  excellency  is,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  remove  me  from  this  insup- 
portable burden,  or  to  support  me  under 
it,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint his  sacred  Majesty  with  my  sad 
condition.  They  threaten  to  murder  me ; 
they  have  studiously  raised  reports  that 
I  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots ;  they  use 
all  the  arts  they  can  to  disgrace  me,  and 
to  take  the  people's  hearts  from  me,  and 
to  make  my  life  uncomfortable,  and  use- 
less to  the  service  of  his  Magesty  and  the 
church.  They  are  secretly  backed  by 
some  latent  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
if  I  may  but  receive  countenance  in  doing 
my  duty,  and  their  agent  with  his  petition 
or  his  nonsense  articles  may  be  discou- 
raged and  rejected ;  if  I  may  be  assisted 
by  the  secular  arm,  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters civO  or  military,  I  will  as  cheerfully 
as  I  can  stand  in  this  gap,  though  they 
discharge  all  their  ordnance  against  me 
aloncj  bitter  words,  and  horrid  threat- 
nings.  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  a 
poor  curate  in  a  village  church  than  a 
bishop  over  such  intolerable  persons; 
and  I  will  petition  your  excellency  to 

f've  me  some  parsonage  in  Munster,  that 
msy  end  my  days  in  peace,  rather  than 
abide  here,  unless  I  may  be  enabled  with 
comfort  to  contest  against  such  violent 
persons^  I  humbly  beg  your  excellency's 
pardon  and  your  speedy  assistance,  that 
I  may  with  cheerfulness  render  to  God 
and  the  King  an  account  of  my  charge, 
which  hath  in  it  more  trouble  than  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  Migesty's  dominions 


cu 
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bouses  of  parliament.    He  there  inveighs'  with  some  asperity  against 
such  as  thought  it  a  less  sin  to  stand  in  separation  from  the  church, 

took  the  boldneaa  to  gne  yon  an  account 
of  the  seditious  and  insolent  preachings 
of  the  Scotch  preshyters  against  his  Ma- 
jesty's gOTernment  ecclesiastical;  their 
infinite  railings  against  me  ;  their  stirring 
up  the  people  to  tumult  and  rebellion; 
their  intent  of  petitioning  his  Majesty  to 
remove  me  from  that  diocese ;  and  many 
other  things,  which  I  should  not  so  much 
as  hint  to  you  again,  but  that  we  have 
here  some  fears  that  the  vessel  miscarried 
which  carried  the  pacquet  But  these 
presbyterian  Scots  get  heart  and  con- 
fidence by  the  great  delay  of  the  justices 
coming  over,  and  of  the  bishops'  conse- 
cration. Sir,  we  all  know  the  csndonr 
and  ingenuity  of  your  disposition,  and 
your  great  love  and  zeal  for  the  church 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  have  had  experience 
of  your  particular  favour  to  me;  and 
therefore  I  am  bold  to  intreat  your  as- 
sistance, that  we  may  receive  incourage- 
ment  and  assistance  from  the  secular 
power,  and  that  if  any  petition  be  pee- 
vishly and  boldly  put  in  against  me,  that 
you  would  cause  it  to  be  discountenanced ; 
for  if  these  people  could  say  any  thing 
against  my  manner  of  living  and  con- 
versation, I  would  not  desire  favour ;  for 
I  should  not  deserve  any.  Bat  I  bless 
God,  they  cannot  pretend  that ;  but  they 
call  me  Arminian,  Socinian,  and  I  can«> 
not  tell  what  monsters  of  names,  which 
they  neither  understand  nor  care  whether 
they  be  true  or  no.  But  no  man  being 
more  zealous  for  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England  than  myself,  they 
hate  me  because  they  expect  from  me 
such  vigorous  opposition  against  and  dis- 
covery of  their  evil  ways.  I  beg  vour 
favour  in  this  a&ir :  it  concerns  all  the 
bishops  of  Ireland. 

I  have  here  inclosed  sent  a  letter  to 
my  lord  steward,  our  chancellor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  he  sent  to  the  pro- 
vost and  myself  of  nominating  the  senior 
fellows.  We  upon  perusal  of  the  college 
statutes  do  find  it  necessary  that  we  peti- 
tion his  Majesty  to  sign  the  inclosed  let- 
ter, by  way  of  confirmation  of  this  elec- 
tion. We  have  appointed  Mr.  John 
Sharpe  to  attend  you  in  the  pursuance 
of  it,  and  to  pay  the  fees  of  passing  it. 
It  will  be  a  favour  to  the  whole  college, 
and  of  great  concern  to  the  establishment 
of  all  the  interests  of  learning  here  in 
Ireland ;  and  therefore  we  join  in  re- 
questing of  you  this  favour,  the  granting 
of  which  will  add  to  the  heap  of  favours 


put  together.  By  this  means  also,  if  I 
may  have  but  a  kind  word  from  your 
excellency,  that  I  shall  be  countenanced, 
I  shall  without  interruption  and  division 
of  heart  attend  to  the  service  and  reset- 
tling of  the  university,  which  as  yet  re- 
quires great  care  and  labour.  But  I  will 
approve  my  care  and  fidelity  to  your  ex- 
cellence, with  a  service  endeavouring  to 
be  equal  to  those  favours  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  excellency's  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

JJBR.  DUNBN8I8  ELECT. 

A  particular  of  such  doctrines  as  are 
usually  preached  and  taught  by  the 
Scotch  ministers  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor ; — 

That  the  covenanters  first  drew  the 
bloody  sword,  and  before  they  would 
submit  to  these  oaths,  viz^  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  to  these  popish 
ceremonies,  they  would  draw  it  again ; 

That  times  of  persecution  are  coming 
on,  worse  than  in  queen  Mary's  days ; 

That  they  should  do  well  to  get  the 
bible  by  heart,  because  they  will  not  be 
sufiered  to  keep  a  bible  in  their  houses ; 

That  the  times  were  now  at  hand  when 
it  should  be  safer  to  break  the  sabbath 
than  a  holy  day ; 

That  the  king's  concessions  in  bis  de- 
claration are  a  Uttle  mite  of  favour :  but 
no  more ; 

That  the  service  book  and  the  mass 
book  were  both  hatched  in  hell  by  the 
devil; 

That  we  have  got  a  king,  and  the  king 
hath  brought  bishops,  and  they  will  bring 
in  popery,  and  then  farewell  all,  and  yet 
ye  will  not  be  valiant  for  the  truth. 

They  pray  that  the  Lord,  although 
he  suffered  those  wolves  the  bishops  to 
come  into  his  kirke  here  on  earth,  yet 
that  he  would  never  let  them  come  into 
bis  kirke  in  heaven. 

And  many  more,  more  seditious,  and 
more  ridiculous,  not  fit  to  trouble  any 
person  of  honour  with." 

These  two  letters  to  Ormond,  of  Dec 
19,  were  enclosed  in  one  to  his  secretary, 
sir  George  Lane,  (Carte  MSS.  as  above,) 
jk  which  Taylor  begs  his  support,  as 
follows ; — 

"  Dublin,  December  19,  1660. 
Honoured  Sir, 
I  wrote  to  you  the  last  week,  and 
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than  to  stand  in  a  clean  white  garment;  and  observes  that  "  we  have 
seen  the  vilest  part  of  mankind,  men  that  have  done  things  so  horrid, 


by  which  you  already  have  obliged 
Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  most 
affectionate  senrant, 

JER,  DUNENSIS  ELECT." 

The  following  letters  of  Taylor  to 
Orroond  (Carte  MSS.  as  above)  written 
at  intervals  through  the  period  of  his 
bishopric,  shew  how  much  trouble  he 
coniinued  to  receive  from  the  Scotch 
presbyterians. 

The  first  is  of  June  11,  1663,  written 
from  Portmore; — 

"  May  it  please  your  grace. 
I  was  visiting  some  parts  of  my 
diocese,  and  found  Mr.  John  Drysdale 
newly  come  from  Scotland,  and  busy  in 
the  place  of  his  own  residence  in  former 
times.  Within  two  days  after  my  finding 
him  there,  we  luid  notice  of  the  late 
presbyterian  conspiracy  which  the  mer- 
cies of  God  and  your  gprace's  wisdom 
and  diligence  so  happily  have  discovered. 
I  had  nothing  to  charge  liim  with,  but 
because  I  had  vehement  causes  of  sus- 
picion, I  caused  him  to  give  5001  bond 
for  his  appearance  at  two  days*  warning, 
not  to  depart  without  your  grace's  leave, 
and  for  the  good  behaviour  in  the  mean 
time.  My  lord  Conway,  major  Rawdon, 
and  myself,  had  it  in  consideration  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  your 
grace  to  Dublin ;  but  because  we  had  no 
particular  charge  to  send  up  with  him, 
we  humbly  expect  your  grace's  pleasure 
and  order  concerning  him.  But  I  hum- 
bly beg  leave  of  your  grace  to  say,  that 
the  late  meetings  of  the  pretended  minis- 
ters, the  refractoriness  of  the  people,  and 
their  mutinous  talkings,  the  abode  of  the 
ministers  without  any  pretence  of  em- 
ployment or  estates  visibly  to  detain  them 
in  these  parts,  makes  us  all  full  of  con- 
fidence that  as  long  as  their  ministers  are 
permitted  amongst  us,  there  shall  be  a 
perpetual  seminary  of  schism  and  dis- 
contents; and  that  they  were  all  more 
than  consenting  to  the  late  designe. 
They  are  now  (as  they  think)  very  safe, 
and  passed  all  danger  because  they  are 
not  yet  inquired  into ;  but  we  still  have 
Mas.  John  Greg,  Gordon,  Wilson,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Ramsay,  whose  custom  it 
is  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  people  of  any 
parish  conformable,  one  or  two  of  them 
goes  thither  and  quarters  upon  them  till 
they  leave  their  duty.  Tliey  are  here 
looked  on  as  earnest  and  zealous  parties 


against  the  government.  If  it  be  yoor 
grace's  pleasure  that  they  have  the  oath 
of  supremacy  tendered  to  them,  and 
bonds  of  the  good  behaviour  taken  of 
them,  it  will  either  drive  them  away,  or 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  them  as  long 
as  they  stay.  Your  grace  hath  Leviston 
in  your  hands  :  be  is  the  most  perverse 
and  bitter  enemy  we  have  to  the  laws  i 
we  hope  here,  he  will  be  better  before 
your  grace  parts  with  him.  God  of  his 
mercy  direct  all  your  grace's  counsels, 
and  immure  your  person  from  aU  ene- 
mies, and  invest  you  with  all  honour; 
and  continue  to  your  grace  a  healthful, 
and  a  fortunate,  and  holy  life. 

Your  grace's  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant, 

JEBEM.  DUNENSIS.^' 

The  other  letter  was  written  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death: — 

*'  Lisburn,  S.  Stephen. 

May  it  please  your  grace. 

I  have  not  been  forward  by  any 
impertinent  addresses  to  interrupt  your 
grace's  serious  and  great  afiairs,  and 
therefore  I  the  more  easily  hope  for  your 
grace's  pardon,  if  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  do  what  nothing  could  have  caused  me 
to  do,  but  duty  or  necessity.  This  late 
rebellion  in  Scotland  hath  too  mnch  veri- 
fied our  fears  in  these  parts,  that  the  in- 
dulgence lately  given  to  the  presbyterians 
who  were  sent  away,  and  since  permitted 
to  re-enter,  would  be  of  evil  consequenee. 
Ever  since  their  coming,  till  within  these 
two  or  three  months,  no  complaints  were 
bronght  to  me  of  them,  but  that  ther 
clancularly  did  ecclesiastical  ofilces,  took 
and  kept  the  people  from  their  parish 
churches,  received  pensions  regularly 
from  the  parishes  which  they  formerly 
had  usurped;  and  the  people  forced  to 
pay  their  money,  by  the  authority  of 
some  landlords,  or  rather  landladies ;  the 
clergy  were  greatly  diseouraged,  and 
greatly  injured.  But  now  of  late  they 
keep  their  conventicles  more  publicly, 
and  advance  the  former  mischiefs  to 
greater  and  more  insufferable  conse- 
quences, and  have  given  us  too  much 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Scotch  rebellion 
was  either  bom  in  Ireland,  or  put  to 
nurse  here.  May  it  please  your  grace ; 
I  speak  not  this  by  chance,  or  passion ; 
but  can  prove  where  Crookeshank  was 
enteruined  for  many  days  together  im- 
mediately before  the  rebellion.     It  is 
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worse  than  which  the  son  never  saw,  yet  pretend  tender  consciences 
against  ecclesiastical  laws/'  He  urges  jforcibly  and  ably,  that  in 
things  indifferent  or  doubtful  it  must  be  safe  to  follow  the  decision 
of  our  superiors ;  that  in  all  cases  obedience  is  free  from  those  results 
which  are  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  that 
therefore  in  the  great  m£y'ority  of  cases  dissent  is  more  dangerous 
than  conformity.  He  presses  the  consideration  that  no  laws  can 
stand  at  all,  if  aU  who  dislike  them  may  plead  conscience  as  an  ex- 
emption ;  and  he  presses  also  (what  is  easily  said  in  the  case  of  our 
brother,  but  what  every  man  in  his  own  case  receives  with  difficulty) 
that  they  who  dislike  the  discipline  of  a  church  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sign their  preferments. 

We  shall  do  him  an  injustice  however  if  we  suppose  him  to  hold 
these  doctrines  without  qualification ;  without  allowances  for  invin- 
cible prejudice,  for  human  infirmity,  and  the  many  other  consider- 
ations which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  every  reformation  or  re- 
turn to  original  principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  in  all  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  church, 
wherever  '  weak  brethren  shall  still  plead  for  toleration  and  compli- 
ance, the  bishops  would  consider  where  it  can  do  good  and  do  no 
harm ;  where  they  are  permitted,  and  where  themselves  are  bound 
iip  by  the  laws ;  and  in  all  things  where  it  is  safe  and  holy,  to  labour 
to  bring  them  ease  and  to  give  them  remedy.' 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  absolutelv  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  while  forming  our  opinion  on  this  part  of  Taylor's  con- 
duct :  that  namely  the  ob^ence  which  he  claims  as  due  to  the  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  that  obedience  only  which  is  paid  by  the 
members  of  their  own  communion.  It  is  in  fact  no  more  than  the 
privilege  (which  every  christian  society  exerts,  and  must  exert  for  its 
ewn  preservation)  to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such 
men  as  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  body  at  large,  or 
those  to  whom  ite  powers  are  delegated. 

On  '  toleration,'  properly  so  called,  in  its  civil  sense  and  on  its 

also  informed,  and  offered  to  be  proved,  mission  of  these  pretended  ministers  to 
that  Kenedy,  sometimes  of  Temple  Pa-  abide  amongst  them,  and  now  every  man 
trie,  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  being  awakened  with  the  late  rebellion, 
that  the  people  ought  for  a  while  to  bear  and  we  being  sure  that  many  things  are 
patiently  the  loss  of  their  goods,  for  the  true  which   we  cannot  prove,  and  yet 
godly  people  in  Scotland  would  speedily  being  able  to  prove  the  particulars  above 
oppose  the  power:    and  about  the  Six  recited,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
Mill  water  whioh  is  not  far  from  An-  pound  the  whole  afiair  to  your  grace's 
trim,  the  people  when  this  summer  they  consideration,  humbly  expecting   your 
gave  bond  for  payment  of  their  tithes  at  grace's  commands,  orders,  and  determi- 
All  Saints,  would  not  sig|n  the  bonds  tiU  nation  in  it;  which  shall  be  humbly  and 
they  put  in  this  clause,  '  in  case  there  be  perfecUy  followed  in  all  things  by, 
BO  war  or  public  disturbance  before  that  May  it  please  your  grace, 
time,'  or  to  that  purpose.    Now,  may  it  Your  grace's  most  dutiful  and 
please  your  grace,  the   perpetual  and  most  humble  servant, 
universal  complaint  of  all  my   clergy,  JBREM.  DUNEN8I8."] 
and  generaUy  of  the  honest  part  of  die 
people,  being  so  great  against  the  per-  «  (p.  cii.  supra.)  vol.  viii,  pp.  887,  9. 
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broadest  foundation,  he  has  in  this  discourse  said  nothing  at  vari- 
ance with  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  And  so  far  is  any  thing 
which  he  here  advances  from  sanctioning  those  penal  enactments 
which  the  jealousy  of  succeeding  parliaments  directed  against  the^ 
professors  of  other  creeds,  that  his  main  argument  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  sects  who  could  not  agree  might  charitably  differ. 
The  model  in  short  of  mutual  forbearance  which  be  proposed  to  his 
countrymen,  was  the  same  with  that  exhibited  by  the  ruling  and 
notoriously  tolerant  churches  of  Geneva,  Switzerluid,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  who  arranged  their  own  internal  concerns  as  they  them- 
selves thought  most  expedient,  but  who  never  attempted  to  disturb 
the  liberties  of  those  who  conscientiously  forsook  their  communion. 

And  if  in  an  orator  of  Taylor's  principles  a  more  definite  caution 
is  required  against  the  crime  of  religious  persecution,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  temper  in  which  the  work 
now  begun  was  afterwards  carried  on  and  completed.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  king  had  hitherto  breathed  nothing  but  conciliation  and 
indulgence  to  weak  consciences;  and  from  the  known  principles  of 
many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Lrish  parliament,  the  episcopa- 
lians of  that  nation  in  particular  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  too 
little  regard  would  be  shewn  to  the  wishes  of  th,e  puritans'^. 

One  subject  there  was  however  on  which  an  abundant  share  of  the 
christian  virtues  of  disinterestedness,  forgiveness,  justice,  and  com- 
passion, was  no  more  than  necessary  to  guide  his  auditors  to  e  right 
decision; — a  decision  in  which  the  interests  and  even  existence  of 
many  thousand  families  were  implicated,  and  which  some  of  the  worst 
and  strongest  feelings  of  avarice,  party  spirit,  and  deeply  rooted  hos- 
tility, conspired  to  pervert  or  embarrass.  I  mean  the  question  of  the 
Irish  confiscated  estates,  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Taylor 
speaking  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who  well  understood  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  no  less  than  with  that  authority  and  earn- 
estness which  it  becomes  a  christian  bishop  to  display  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate. 

'^Ye  cannot  obey  God  unless  ye  do  justice:  for  this  also  'is 
better  than  sacrifice,'  said  Solomon.  For  Christ,  who  is  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  is  a  sun  and  shidd  to  them  that  do  righteously.  The 
Lidian  was  not  immured  sufficiently  by  the  Atlantic  sea,  nor  the  Bos- 
phoran  by  the  walls  of  ice,  nor  the  Arabian  by  his  meridian  sun :  the 
christian  justice  of  the  Boman  princes  brake  through  all  enclosures, 
and  by  justice  set  up  Christ's  standard,  and  gave  to  all  the  world  a 
testimony  how  much  could  be  done  by  prudence  md  valour,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  hands  of  justice :  and  now  you  will  have 
a  great  trial  of  this  part  of  your  obedience  to  God. 

*^  For  you  are  to  ^ve  sentence  in  the  causes  of  half  a  nation :  and 
he  had  need  be  a  wise  and  a  good  man  that  divides  the  inheritance 
amongst  brethren ;  that  he  may  not  be  abused  by  contrary  pretences, 

^  Carte,  nbi  supra. 
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— ^nor  biassed  by  the  interest  of  friends, — nor  transported  with  the 
unjust  thoughts  even  of  a  just  revenge, — nor  allured  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  spoil, — ^nor  turned  aside  by  partiality  in  his  own  concerns, 
— ^nor  blinded  by  gold,  which  puts  out  the  eyes  of  wise  men, — nor 
cozened  by  pretended  zeal, — nor  wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  ques- 
tions,— nor  directed  by  a  general  measure  in  cases  not  measurable 
by  it, — ^nor  borne  down  by  prejudice, — nor  abused  by  resolutions 
taken  before  the  cause  be  heanl, — ^nor  overruled  by  national  interests. 
For  justice  ought  to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  is  to  be 
measured  by  nothing  but  by  truth,  and  by  laws,  and  by  the  decrees 
of  princes.  But  whatever  ye  do,  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different 
religion  make  you  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  any  man  in  his  just 
rights ;  for  opinions  are  not,  but  laws  only,  and  '  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  to/  are  the  measures  of  justice :  and  though  justice  does 
alike  to  all  men,  Jew  and  Christian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist :  yet  to 
do  right  to  them  that  are  of  another  opinion  is  the  way  to  win  them ; 
but  if  you  for  conscience  sake  do  them  wrongs  they  will  hate  you 
and  your  religion. 

"Lastly ;  as  *  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice/  so  God  also  said, 
'  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  /  meaning  that  mercy  is  the  best 
obedience.  Perierat  ioium  quod  Deusfeeerat  nisi  misericordia  sub^ 
venisset,  said  Chrysologus,  'aU  the  creatures  both  of  heaven  and  earth 
would  perish  if  mercy  did  not  relieve  us  all.^  Other  good  things, 
more  or  less,  every  man  expects  according  to  the  portion  of  his  for- 
tune ;  ex  elementia  omnes  idem  operant, '  but  from  mercy  and  clemency 
all  the  world  alike  do  expect  advantages.^  And  which  of  us  all  stands 
here  this  day  that  does  not  need  Ood's  pardon  and  the  king's? 
Surely  no  man  is  so  much  pleased  with  his  own  innocence  as  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  quit  his  dbum  to  mercy ;  and  if  we  all  need  it,  let 
us  all  shew  it. 

Naturs  imperio  gemimnB,  cum  funus  adalts 
Virginis  occuirit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infana 
Et  minor  igne  rogL 

*If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a  little  before 
her  intended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason, 
nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributarv  tear.'  Alas,  your  eyes  will 
behold  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  though  they  sadly  have  de- 
served, yet  mercy  is  not  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  therefore 
God  places  a  watery  doud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  hght  of  heaven 
shines  on  it»  it  may  produce  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  sacrament  and  a  me- 
morial that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish. 
God  never  rejoices  in  the  death  of  him  that  dies,  and  we  also  esteem 
it  undecent  to  have  music  at  a  funeral.  And  as  religion  teaches  us  to 
pity  a  condemned  criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  must  indeed  be  as  just  as  the  laws ; 
and  you  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion :  and  you  have  no  way 
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to  tie  these  together,  bat  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the  mount;  do  as 
God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy*  I" 

Occupied  as  Taylor  now  was,  his  contributions  to  the  press  were 
not  likely  to  be  frequent  or  considerable,  and  except  his  consecration 
sermon,  his  sermon  before  the  parliament,  and  a  small  manual  of 
rules  for  his  clergy  (of  whom,  it  hence  appears,  he  had  already  re* 
conciled  no  inconsiderable  number)  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
publications  of  his  during  this  year.  These  he  mentions,  more  slightly 
than  they  deserve,  in  the  following  letter. 


Deare  S', 


''to  JOHN  BV£LYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Dublin,  Novemb.  16, 1661. 


Your  owne  worthinesse  and  y*  obligations  you  have  so  often  pass'd 
upon  me  have  imprinted  in  me  so  great  a  vuue  and  kindnesse  to  y' 
person,  that  I  thinke  my  selfe  not  a  little  concerned  in  your  selfe 
and  all  your  relations,  and  all  the  great  accidents  of  y'  life.    Doe  not 


I  [On  Not.  4  in  this  year  Ormond 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an 
appointment  which  was  received  with  the 
greatest  Joy  in  Dublin;  but  the  duke 
himself  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
ation; ''one  of  the  contending  parties" 
(he  wrote  to  a  friend)  **  believing  that  I 
owe  them  more  kindness  and  protection 
than  I  can  find  myself  chargeable  with ; 
and  the  other  suspecting  I  retain  that 
prejudice  to  them,  which  I  am  as  free 
from."  (Carte's  life  of  Ormond.)  The 
appointment  drew  from  Taylor  within  a 
few  days  the  following  letter;  (Carte 
MSS.  as  above.) 

"  May  it  please  your  graoe. 

I  shall  not  now  beg  pardon  for  this 
address,  because  your  grace,  by  this  re- 
newed dignity  and  relation  to  Ireland, 
hath  adopted  the  trouble  and  care  of 
every  man's  business  here,  into  your  for- 
tune. I  intended  only  to  congratulate 
to  your  grace  this  illustrious  part  of  that 
honour  which  your  wisdom,  loyalty,  and 
sufferings  have  deserved ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  reflected  upon  the  happiness  which  not 
only  your  university,  but  the  whole  king- 
dom will  receive  by  your  wise,  just,  and 
leligions  government,  I  must  rather  con- 
gratulate to  onrselves  the  happiness  of 
such  a  princely  governor,  than  to  your 
grace  the  happiness  of  so  great,  so  bur- ' 
densome  an  honour.  My  gracious  lord ; 
I  am  now  confident  that  your  grace  will 
gather  choice  fruits  from  your  university, 
now  that  your  own  eye  will  warm  it  with 
your  nearer  influences,  and  dross  it  with 


your  own  culture.  I  am  under  your  grace, 
but  like  a  gardener  in  winter;  I  have 
dressed  the  fruit  trees  against  the  spring 
and  summer  comes,  which  now  your 
grace's  journey  to  us  wUl  hasten ;  and  I 
am  welt  assured  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, whose  mouth  and  heart  are  full  of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  Stra£S>rd,  will  quickly  see  her- 
self improved  in  growth  and  fortune, 
under  the  piety  and  care  of  the  greater 
Ormond. 

We  have  indeed  great  cause  for  ever 
to  adore  and  bless  God  who  hath  placed 
us  under  so  religious  and  wise,  so  potent 
and  so  bountiful  a  prince,  who  hath  made 
our  table  fuU  and  our  cup  run  over :  but 
we  have  cause  also  greatly  to  bless  the 
king  who  hath  sent  so  religious  and  so 
wise  a  minister  tu  be  a  patron  and  a 
guardian  to  the  Church.  My  gracioua 
lord,  our  offices  are  now  full  of  Te  Devm^B 
for  this  great  blessing  of  your  grace's 
government ;  and  it  wiU  be  perpetually 
full  of  litanies  for  prosperity,  and  great 
gifts,  and  permanency  of  the  greatest 
honour  to  vour  grace,  and  your  illus- 
trious family ;  and  in  this  quire  no  man 
shall  be  more  vocal,  none  can  be  mora 
cordial,  than 

May  it  please  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  humble, 
most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

lEBSM.  mrsvssis, 

Procan. 
November  20,  1661."] 
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therefore  thinke  me  either  impertinent  or  otherwise  without  employ- 
ment^ if  I  doe  with  some  care  and  earnestnesse  inquire  into  your 
health  and  the  present  condition  of  your  affaires  ?  how  y*"  sweet  lady 
and  deare  son  doe  ?  and  whether  or  no  God  hath  blessM  you  with 
any  more?  Sir,  when  shal  we  expect  your  Terrestrial  Paradise,  your 
excellent  observations  and  discourses  of  gardens,  of  which  I  had  a 
little  posy  presented  to  me  by  your  owne  kind  hand :  and  makes  me 
long  for  more.  S',  I  and  all  that  understand  excellent  fancy,  Ian- 
gut^,  and  deepest  loyalty,  are  bound  to  value  your  excellent  pane- 
gyric, which  I  saw  and  read  with  pleasure  :  and  am  pleased  to  read 
your  excellent  mind  in  so  excellent  idea ;  for  as  a  father  in  his  son's 
face,  so  is  a  man's  soul  imprinted  in  all  the  peices  that  he  labours. 
S',  I  am  so  full  of  publicke  concernes  and  the  troubles  of  buisinesse 
in  my  diocese,  that  I  cannot  yet  have  leisure  to  thinke  of  much  of  my 
old  delightful  imployment.  But  I  hope  I  have  brought  my  affaires 
almost  to  a  consistence,  and  then  I  may  retume  againe.  Boyston 
hath  two  Sermons  and  a  little  collection  of  Eules  for  my  clergy, 
which  had  beene  presented  to  you  if  I  had  thought  fitt  for  notice, 
or  to  send  to  my  dearest  friends. 
Deare  S',  I  pray  let  me  heare  from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  for 

{ou  will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  continue  to  love  me  still, 
pray  give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to  worthy  Mr.  Thurland :  I 
pray  let  me  heare  of  him  and  his  good  lady,  and  how  his  son  does. 
God  blesse  you  and  yours,  him  and  his. 

I  am  deare  S% 

Your  most  affectionate  freind, 

JEBEM.  DUNENSIS^.'' 

This  is  the  last  letter  which  has  been  yet  discovered  between  the 
two  friends.  I  am  loath  to  think  that  their  correspondence  ter- 
minated here,  though  it  appears  probable  from  some  expressions  of 
Taylor's  that  it  had  already  begun  to  slacken,  and  that  this  languor 
had  first  commenced  on  the  part  of  Evelyn.  The  latter  however,  as 
.appears  from  his  diary,  continued  to  regard  Taylor  with  unmingled 
feelings  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  when  speaking  many  years  after 
of  Mary  Marsh,  he  calls  her  '  the  daughter  of  his  worthy  and  pious 
friend,  the  late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.'  That  friend  however 
was  then  no  more ;  and  if  we  are  really  to  account  for  the  apparent 
cessation  of  correspondence  by  the  supposition  that  an  affection 
founded  in  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  cemented  by  benefits  and 
prayers,  though  it  had  withstood  the  severest  blasts  of  adversity,  had 
gradually  faded  under  the  influence  of  long  continued  absence  and 
change  of  circumstances  and  occupation;  it  will  be  only  another 
proof  how  vain  is  that  life  where  even  our  best  and  noblest  ties  are 
subject  to  dissolution  and  decay,  and  liow  valuable  is  that  hope  which 

*  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 
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teaches  us  that  the  love  which  is  founded  in  virtue  and  piety  shall 
revive  again^  and  continue  to  form^  in  part,  the  happiness  of  an  ex- 
istence where  neither  absence  nor  change  is  to  be  feared ! 

During  this  year  Taylor  had  again  experienced  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence weighing  heavily  on  his  domestic  comforts.  On  the  tenth 
of  March  his  son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum, — ^the  only  sur- 
viving son,  as  I  apprehend,  of  his  second  marriage.  He  had  found 
also  an  occasion  for  his  pious  munificence  in  the  ruined  state  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dromore,  of  which  he  rebuilt  the  choir  at  his  own  ex- 
pense :  his  wife  (not  his  daughter,  as  has  been  generally  supposed) 
contributing  the  communion  plated 

During  this  year  too  he  invited  over  George  Eust™,  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  with  a  promise  of  conferring  on  him  the 
deanery  of  Connor,  which  was  expected  to  be  shortly  vacant.  Rust 
was  afterwards  Taylor's  successor  in  the  see  of  Dromore,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  a  work  to  which  we  are  obliged,  in  the  paucity 
of  other  materials,  for  our  knowledge  of  many  leading  circumstances 
of  his  life,  his  fortunes,  and  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
preacher  himself,  though  an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  and  though 
his  friend  Glanvill  has  extolled  him  as  a  profound  divine,  a  powerful 
orator,  and  an  admirable  philosopher,  is  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
recollected  through  his  accidentsd  connexion  with  the  more  illustrious 
memory  of  his  predecessor. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  at  this  time,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  continued  to  occupy  his  favourite  retirement  of  Port- 
more,  where  he  had  a  house  and  farm,  and  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  family  of  lord  Conway.  For  our  knowledge  even  of 
these  particulars,  which  are  however  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  his 
son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum,  we  are  indebted  to  two  strange 
stories  in  that  strange  book  the  SadducigmusMumpAatus  of  Glanvill, 
edited  and  enlarged  by  More,  which,  though  its  ravenous  credulity 
and  ghostly  frontispices  may  at  present  be  thought  only  proper  to 
alarm  a  nursery,  displays  in  some  of  its  arguments  much  of  that 
singular  Platonic  learning  by  which  its  author  and  editor  were  dis- 
tinguished, and  has  undoubtedly  adduced  some  evidences  of  appa- 
ritions which  it  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  disprove. 

One  of  these  was  a  spirit,  supposed  on  Michaelmas-day  in  the 
year  1662  to  appear  to  one  Francis  Taverner,  "a  lusty,  proper, 
stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  large,  afterwards  porter,  to  the  lord 
Chichester,  earl  of  Donegal  near  Drumbridge,  in  the  county  of 

'  Note  (I  I.)  of  Armagh.    They  are  both  excellenc 

^  ['*  Mr.  Rust  (whom   Mr.  Brereton  persons,  and  preferred  to  these  places  by 

knows,  and  yoa  know  him  by  his  MS.)  the  care  of  the  above-named  bishop." — 

is  going  over  into  Ireland,  to  be  dean  of  Letter  to  S.  Hartlib,  A.D.  1661,  in  the 

Downe,  being  invited    thither  by   Dr.  Diary  and  correspondence  of  Dr.  John 

Taylor,   the    bishop ;    and    Mr.  Marsh  Worthington,  Master  of  Jes.  coll.  Cam- 

(sometime  my  pupil,  and  fellow  of  Caiua  bridge,  published  by  the  Cheetham  So- 

Coll.)  is  there  already,  and  made  dean  ciety,  p.  301.] 
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Antrim^  and  in  Tayloi^s  diocese  of  Connor.  The  object  of  the 
ghosf  8  return  to  earthy  which  he  should  seem  to  have  effected  in  a 
respectable  grazierly  style,  on  horseback,  and  in  a  white  coat, — ^was 
to  recover  for  his  orphan  boy  a  lease  of  which  his  widow  and  her 
second  husband  had  wronged  him.  Taylor,  who  was  then  holding 
his  visitation  at  Dromore,  appears  to  have  been  desired  to  examine 
Tavemer  respecting  what  he  bad  seen  and  heard ;  and  is  said  by  the 
narrator  of  the  story,  a  certain  Mr.  Alcock  his  secretary,  to  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narration.  On  a  second  meeting 
however  with  Tavemer  at  lord  Donegal's  house,  and  in  company  with 
my  "lady  Conway  and  other  persons  of  quality,'* — ^he  furnished 
Tavemer  with  a  string  of  interrogatories  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
the  spirit  on  its  next  appearance,  which  sufficiently  prove  he  was 
little  inclined  to  "  take  tne  ghost's  word  for  a  thousana  pounds/' 

The  attention  however  attracted  by  Tavemer's  story  was  sufficient 
the  following  year  to  make  one  David  Hunter,  the  bishop's  own 
neat-herd,  commence  ghost-seer  in  his  turn,  and  leave  his  bed  eveiy 
night  for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  to  follow,  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  the  spirit  of  an  old  woman  through  the  neighbouring  woods, 
till  at  length  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  Good  lady  Conway 
was  convinced  of  his  being  really  under  no  delusion,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Taylor  paid  any  attention  to  his  story.  The  narrative 
however  is  on  all  accounts  curious,  and  not  the  less  so  as  proving 
the  fact  of  the  bishop's  residence  and  farm  at  Portmore. 

On  the  questions  proposed  to  Taverner's  aerial  visitant,  some 
bitter  criticisms  appear  in  the  '  Illustrious  Providences'  of  Increase 
Mather,  printed  at  Boston,  168},  p.  225.  The  present  generation 
will  pass  a  milder  censure  on  him.  What  Taylors  sentiments  were 
on  the  general  question  of  departed  spirits  re-appearing,  may  bo 
learned  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  apparitions  alleged 
by  the  Bomish  priests  in  behalf  of  tlie  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  after 
instancing  some  of  which  in  a  strain  of  powerful  sarcasm,  he  goes  on° 
to  say  that, 

"  Against  this  way  of  proceeding  we  think  fit  to  admonish  the 
people  of  our  charges,  that — besides  that  the  scriptures  expressly 
forbid  us  to  inauire  of  the  dead  for  truth — the  holy  doctors  of  the 
church,  particularlv  Tertullian,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Chrysostom,  Isidore, 
and  Theophylact,  deny  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  ever  do  appear;  and 
bring  many  reasons  to  prove  that  it  is  unfitting  they  should ;  saying, 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  many  errors,  and  the  devils  under 
that  pretence  might  easily  abuse  the  world  with  notices  and  revelations 
of  their  own ;  and  because  Christ  would  have  us  content  with  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  especially  to  'hear  that  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  raised  up'  amongst  us,  our  blessed  Jesus,  who  never 
taught  any  such  doctrine  to  His^  church." 

He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  complained  to  Evelyn  of  the  interrup- 
■  DxuiunTe  from  Popery,  voL  tL  p.  199.    Note  (J  J.) 
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tions  which  his  present  duties  offered  to  his  more  heloved  studies ; 
and  in  1662  nothing  of  his  composition  issued  from  the  press  but 
the  Fia  intelli^mtia,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of 
Dublin,  on  the  same  plan  (he  tells  us)  and  following  the  same  ideas, 
though  in  different  words,  with  that  which  he  had  preached,  but  not 
published,  the  year  before  at  the  archiepiscopal  visitation.  Its  pur- 
port is  in  a  great  jneasure  the  same  which  he  had  partly  insisted  on 
in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying, — that  the  hkeliest  way  to  avoid  all 
religious  errors,  and  the  only  and  certain  way  to  prevent  our  errors 
from  being  damnable,  is  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  holiness, 
piety^  and  charity,  and  to  the  teaching  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
in  all  things  essential  to  salvation  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  sin- 
cere, the  humble,  and  the  pure.  There  are  some  expressions  in  this 
discourse  which  have  been  too  hastily  interpreted  into  an  abandon- 
ment, or  at  least  a  qualification,  of  the  large  notions  of  religious 
liberty  which  in  his  0£oXoy£a  iicXeKm^  he  had  so  powerfully  sup- 
ported. A  comparison  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  each  will 
however  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  prove  that  in  admitting 
the  legality  of  any  coercion  in  such  matters,  he  only  means,  what  he 
had  never  denied,  that  if  the  consequences  of  the  opinion  are  inju- 
rious to  the  peace  of  society,  it  may  accidentally  become  a  question 
of  policy  how  far  the  publication  of  the  opinion  should  be  allowed. 
Thus  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  he  had  explicitly  admitted  that 
''if  either  the  teachers  of  an  opinion  themselves,  or  their  doctrine, 
do  really  and  without  colour  or  feigned  pretext  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  just  interests,  they  are  not  to  be  suffered®.'^  And  this  is 
all  which  he  can  be  fairly  said  to  allow  in  his  present  sermon,  when 
after  saying,  what  is  most  true,  that  the  object  of  toleration  is  in  the 
first  instance  not  truth  but  peace,  he  u^es  that  when  '  by  opinions 
men  rifle  the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  it  is  also  as  certain  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  pubhc  and  permitted^  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  ad- 
mission, unless  restricted  within  narrow  bounds,  and  guarded  with 
greater  precision  than,  either  here  or  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
Taylor  has  employed,  may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  principles  which 
he  has  elsewhere  with  such  admirable  ability  supported.  A  better 
Ojpportunil^  will  ere  long  present  itself  of  examining  the  extent  and 
cieamess  of  his  views  on  this  most  interesting  subject  But  it  is  of 
consequence  to  his  moral  no  less  than  his  philosophical  character  to 
shew  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances.  And  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  the  general  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  discourse  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  that  he  was  as  tolerant  as  ever  of  religious  differences, 
simply  taken.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  composition  of  human 
eloquence  which  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  practical 
holiness, — ^which  more  powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  Bubtilties  of  theology  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  religion, — or 

•  Lib.  of  Proph.,  vol  v.  p.  586.        «•  Serm.  before  Unir.  of  Dublin,  yoI.  yiii.  p.  867.  V 
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which  evinces  a  more  lofty  disdain  of  those  trifling  subjects  of  dispute 
which  then  or  since  have  divided  the  Protestant  churches. 

"The  way/'  he  tells  us,  *'  to  judge  of  religion,  is  by  doing  of  our 

\[duty :  and  theology  is  rather  a  oivine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge. 

fin  heaven  indeed  we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love;  but  here  on  earth 

we  must  first  love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ; 

and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  understand/' 

In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  he  goes  on  to  shew  how 
strangely  vice  and  self-interest  have  power  to  clog  and  hebetate  the 
understanding;  how  necessary  is  the  aid  of  God's  spirit  to  direct  the 
will  aright;  and  how  much  that  spiritual  assistance  which  is  really 
and  ordinarily  promised  in  scripture,  differs  from  the  new  revelations, 
the  visions,  ana  the  ecstasies,  which  fanatics  both  in  the  Roman  and 
Protestant  churches  have  expected  or  pretended  to.  He  describes 
the  holy  Ghost  as  a  Spirit  who  "  does  not  spend  His  holy  influences 
in  disguises  and  convulsions  of  the  understanding '"  who  "  does  not 
destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it ;''  who  ''  goes  in  company  with  His 
own  ordinances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life ; 
His  infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  His  graces  pursue  the 
methods  of  nature ;  that  which  was  imperfect.  He  leads  on  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  that  which  was  weak.  He  makes  strong :  He  opens  the 
heart,  not  to  receive  murmurs,  or  to  attend  to  secret  whispers,  but 
to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and  then  He  opens  the  heart,  and  creates 
a  new  one ;  and  without  this  new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  life, 
we  mav  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we  can  never  understand  it;  we 
hear  the  sound,  but  are  never  the  better ;  unless  there  be  in  our 
hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospel  in  itself  is 
a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us  the  light  and  righteousness 
of  God.'' 

After  enlarging  in  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  and  poetry  on  the 
internal  privileges  of  the  truly  good  and  sanctified  by  the  communion 
of  God's  spirit,  he  explains  the  knowledge  which  a  holy  man  pos- 
sesses of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  compared  with  that  of  a  more 
learned  but  worldly  professor  of  Christianity,  as  excelling  the  latter 
in  the  same  way  that  experience  excels  theory,  and  practice  specula* 
tion.  "  What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
sacrament,  if  you  do  not  feel  the  virtue  of  itP  and  the  man  that  can 
with  eloQuence  and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  instrumental  efScacy  of 
baptismal  waters,  talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  hath  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  within,  and  is  cleansed  by  the  purifica- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  If  the  question  concern  any  thing  that  can  per- 
fect a  man  and  make  him  happy,  all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge 
and  notice  of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man  understand 
the  purities  of  the  heart  ?  and  how  can  an  evil  and  unworthy  com- 
municant tell  what  it  is  to  have  received  Christ  by  faith,  to  dwell 
with  Him,  to  be  united  to  Him,  to  receive  Him  in  his  heart  P  The 
good  man  only  understands  that :  the  one  sees  the  colour,  and  the 
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Other  feds  the  substance ;  the  one  discourses  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  other  receives  Christ ;  the  one  discourses  for  or  against  traiisub- 
stantiation,  but  the  good  man  feels  himself  to  be  changed,  and  so 
joined  to  Christ,  that  he  only  understands  the  true  sense  of  transub- 
stantiation,  while  he  becomes  to  Christ  bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of 
His  flesh,  and  of  the  same  spirit  with  his  Lord.  .  •  '  The  Comforter, 
which  is  the  holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name. 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things/  Well ;  there  is  our  teacher  told  of 
plainly ;  but  how  shall  we  obtain  this  teacher,  and  how  shall  we  be 
taught  ?  Christ  will  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  have  this  Spirit.  That 
is  well :  but  shall  all  Christians  have  the  Spirit  P  Yes;  all  that  will 
live  like  Christians;  for  so  said  Christ,  'If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments ;  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you 
another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever/  . .  Mark 
these  things;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  our  teacher;  He  will  abide 
with  us  for  ever  to  be  our  teacher;  He  will  teach  us  all  things ;  but 
how  ?  If  ye  love  Christ,  if  ye  keep  His  commandments,  but  not 
else :  if  ye  be  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  worldly  afiections,  ye  cannot 
see  Him,  ye  cannot  know  Him/' 

After  applying  the  test  of  conformity  to  God's  commandments  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  rehgious  disputes  of  his  time  had  chiefly  been 
carried  on,  and  the  doctrines  which  had  been  insisted  on; — after 
observing  that  "  he  that  shall  maintain  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it  what  it  will,  his  doctrine  is 
against  godUness ;''  that  he  who, "  for  the  garments  and  outsides  of 
religion,''  neglects  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  superiors,  ''is  a 
man  of  fancy  and  of  the  world,"  rather  than  of  God  and  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  "  that  is  no  good  religion  that  disturbs  governments,  or 
shakes  the  foundation  of  public  peace;" — he  closes  his  discourse 
with  an  exhortation  to  those  who  were  his  immediate  auditors, 
which  they  can  hardly  have  heard  without  their  hearts  burning 
witliin  them ; — 

"  To  you,  fathers  and  brethren, — you  who  are  or  intend  to  be  of 
the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  compendium  of  your  studies,  the 
best  abbreviature  of  your  labours,  the  truest  method  of  wisdom,  and 
the  infaUible,  the  only  way  of  judging  concerning  the  disputes  and 
questions  in  Christendom.  It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  books, 
out  by  studying  the  truth  of  God :  it  is  not  by  laborious  commen- 
taries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  work,  but  by  the  ex- 
Eositions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  metaphysics, 
ut  by  the  proportions  of  holiness :  and  when  all  books  are  read, 
and  all  arguments  examined,  and  all  authorities  alleeed,  nothing 
can  be  found  to  be  true  that  is  unholy.  '  Give  yourselves  to  read- 
ing, to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine,'  saith  St.  Paul.  Bead  all  good 
books  you  can;  but  exhortation  unto  good  life  is  the  best  instru- 
ment, and  the  best  teacher  of  true  doctnnc,  of  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  godliness, 

I.  h 
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''And  let  me  tell  you  this:  the  great  learning  of  the  fathers  wad 
more  owing  to  their  piety  than  to  their  skill ;  more  to  Ood  than  to 
themselves :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  excellent  ejaculation  of  S. 
Chrysostom,  with  which  I  will  conclude:  'O  blessed  and  happy 
men,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,  from  whom  the  devils 
fled,  and  heretics  did  fear  them,  who  (by  holiness)  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  them  that  spake  perverse  things  !  But  I  like  David  will  cry 
out,  Where  are  Thy  loving-kindnesses  which  have  been  ever  of  old  f 
whore  is  the  blessed  quire  of  bishops  and  doctors,  who  shined  like 
lights  in  the  world,  and  contained  the  word  of  life?  Duke  eat  me- 
minisse;  their  very  memory  is  pleasant.  Where  is  that  Evodius, 
the  sweet  savour  of  the  churchy  the  successor  and  imitator  of  the 
holy  apostles?  where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom  God  dwelt?  where 
is  S.  Dionysius  the  areopagite,  that  bird  of  paradise,  that  celestial 
eagle?  where  is  Hippolytus,  that  good  man,  &v^p  x/>'?<""os,  that 
gentle  sweet  person?  where  is  great  S.  Basil,  a  man  almost  equal 
to  the  apostles?  where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in  virtue?  where  is 
Gregory  Nyssen,  that  great  divine  ?  and  Ephrem,  the  great  Syrian, 
that  stirred  up  the  sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers,  and  com- 
forted the  afflicted,  and  brought  the  young  men  to  discipline;  the 
looking-glass  of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  penitents,  the  de- 
struction of  heresies,  the  receptacle  of  graces,  the  habitation  of  the 
holy  Ghost  ?' .  .  These  were  the  men  that  prevailed  against  error,  be- 
cause they  lived  according  to  truth ;  and  whoever  shall  oppose  you, 
and  the  truth  you  walk  by,  may  better  be  confuted  by  your  lives 
than  by  vour  disputations.  Let  your  adversaries  have  no  evil  thing 
to  say  of  you,  and  then  you  will  best  silence  them :  for  all  heresies 
and  false  doctrines  are  but  like  Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived 
none  but  beasts ;  and  these  can  cozen  none  but  the  wicked  and  the 
negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and  live  according  to  it.  But  if  ye 
become  burning  and  shining  lights ;  if  ye  do  not  detain  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness ;  if  ye  walk  in  light  and  Uve  in  the  Spirit ;  your 
doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that  truth  will  prevail.  But  if  ye  live 
wickedly  and  scandalously,  every  little  schismatic  shall  put  you  to 
shame,  and  draw  disciples  after  him,  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed 
them  with  colocynths  and  hemlock,  and  place  heresy  in  the  chairs 
appointed  for  your  religion. 

"  I  pray  God  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdom,  to  study 
this  learning,  to  labour  for  the  understanding  of  godliness ;  so  your 
time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  and  your  labours,  will  be  holy 
and  useful,  sanctified  and  blessed,  beneficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to 
God,  through  Him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to 
all  tliem  that  love  Him,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification^ 
and  redemption.^' 

In  1663  Taylor  published  his  XpCa-is  TekcicnTitai,  a  'Defence  and 
introduction  to  the  rite  of  Confirmation,'  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond;  three  Sermons,  preached  at  Christ  church,  Dublin;  and 
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a  funeral  sermon  on  the  primate  Bramhall,  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion concerning  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  and  the  pains  which 
had  been  taken^  with  more  success  than  was  then  generally  known 
or  apprehended,  to  pervert  the  exiled  king  from  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  now  also  busied  on  the  last  considerable 
work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  his  '  Dissuasive  from  Popeiy/  which 
appeared  in.  1664. 

This  task  he  had  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  collective  body  of 
Irish  bishops;  and  their  injunctions,  and  the  obvious  necessitv  of 
the  measure,  he  represents  as  his  only  motives  for  again  embarking 
in  80  troublous  a  sea,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  increasing  aver- 
sion to  that  and  every  other  controversy.  It  was  difficult  however 
for  any  good  man  to  survey  the  follies  and  idolatries  of  popery,  as 
they  subsisted  around  him  in  their  most  revolting  forms,  without 
being  anxious  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  abate  the  evil,  or  pre- 
vent its  farther  diffusion. 

No  part  indeed  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
crown  has  been  more  extraordinary  and  more  unfortunate,  than  the 
system  pursued  for  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion.  In-* 
stead  of  sending  in  the  first  instance  missionaries  well  skilled  in 
their  native  tongue  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  errors  of  their 
ancient  faith,  and  conciliate  them  to  a  reception  of  the  new,  the 
churches  were  filled  with  English  preachers,  whose  nation  made  them 
unpopular,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  language  which  only  their  pa* 
rishiouers  could  speak  or  understand  with  readiness,  prevented  all  ex- 
tensive benefit  from  their  zeal  however  warm,  and  their  abilities  how- 
ever considerable.  It  was  not  even  thought  necessary  to  furnish  them 
with  a  translation  either  of  the  liturgy  or  the  scriptures :  though,  by  a 
refinement  in  absurdity,  they  were  to  be  compelled  by  a  fine  (which 
indeed  was  rarely  enforced)  to  attendance  on  a  church  service,  which 
was  still  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  their  ancient  mass  book, 
without  having  the  same  early  associations  to  recommend  it  to  them. 
Accordingly,  while  Wales,  from  an  opposite  Une  of  treatment,  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  with  avidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
was  become  almost  exdusivelv  Protestant ;  while  the  Norman  isles 
have  ever  since  been  among  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  epis-» 
copal  church,  from  the  advantage  of  French  preachers  and  a  French 
service  book,  Ireland,  with  a  people  above  most  others  docile  and 
susceptible  of  new  impressions,  has  remained,  through  a  great  ma- 
jority of  her  population,  in  the  profession  of  a  creed  discountenanced 
by  the  state,  and  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices  which  even  to  the 
present  moment  no  effectual  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove. 
A  few  unconnected,  though  zealous,  and  so  far  as  they  went  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  remove  this  ignorance,  were  made  by  such  men  as 
Usher  and  the  excellent  bishop  Bedell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
But  government,  which  ought  to  have  given  the  first  impulse,  was* 
bent  on  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  supplanting  the  Insh  by  the 
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English  langaage,  to  which  the  present  moral  and  religions  instrnc- 
tion  of  millions  was  to  give  way^  and  which,  though  it  has  in  part 
succeeded  (through  circumstances  of  which  the  march  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  measures  taken  to  forward  it)  has  left  a  division 
of  the  national  heart,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  tongue,  and  per- 
petuated prejudices  which  might  at  first  have  been  easily  removed  or 
softened.  Even  now, — though  the  liturgy  has  been  translated,  and 
though  there  are  many  parishes  where  English  is  almost  unknown, — 
throughout  Ireland,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  pubUc  prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  ancient  language ;  and  though  a  version  of  the 
scriptures  has  long  existed,  it  is  only  within  the  few  last  years  that 
any  attempts  have  oeen  made  to  circulate  them  among  the  poor  p. 
It  was  mdeed  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  materially 

Erevented  the  application  of  any  active  means  for  the  conversion  of 
er  natives  to  a  pure  mode  of  faith  and  worship,  that  among  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  who  were  the  first  heralds  of  protestantism  to  her  shores,  a 
large  proportion  were  favourers  of  the  peculiar  system  of  Calvin ;  a 
svstem  of  all  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Eoman  catho- 
lic; and  the  professors  of  which,  as  they  looked  on  their  brethren  of 
the  church  of  England  as  themselves  little  better  than  idolaters,  have 
generally  been  more  inclined  to  spend  their  zeal  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  internal  peace  of  their  own  communion,  than  in  an  energetic 
extension  of  the  general  principles  of  protestantism  among  those  who 
are  without  its  pale.  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward, 
when  the  great  impression  was  in  fact  given  to  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  the  monarch's  creed,  the  points  of  difference  which  after- 
wards arose  among  its  supporters  were  happilv  unknown,  or  wisely 
suppressed ;  and  the  transition  in  the  external  forms  of  worship  was 
80  small,  and  the  changes  which  struck  the  common  people  most 
were  all  so  obviously  for  the  better,  that  even  the  ministers  of  the 
old  religion  had  no  good  plea  for  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
church,  and  the  body  kept  its  ancient  shape  and  substance,  though 
its  deformities  were  removed,  and  new  blood  infused  throughout  the 
system.  To  the  Irish,  protestantism  presented  itself  as  a  system  on 
which  its  own  members  were  not  agreed ;  and  of  protestants,  that 
party  which  for  a  time  gained  the  victory  was  precisely  that  one 
whose  rites  and  doctrines  were  most  at  variance  with  all  to  which 
the  Irish  had  been  accustomed,  and  wliose  professors  regarded  the 
Irish  Roman  catholic  with  most  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The  un- 
happy rebellion  of  More  and  O'TJial  in  1641,  loaded  as  the  memory 
of  its  instigators  must  ever  remain  with  the  stain  of  folly,  bloods 
guiltiness,  and  cruelty,  was  accelerated  no  doubt  if  not  occasioned, 
by  the  oppression  of  sir  William  Parsons,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  puritan  faction;  by  a  dread  of  those  severities,  the  not  inflicting 

'  [Mu^h  bai  been  done  lately  towards  the  college  of  St  ColumbA  was  recently 
teaching  the  Trfeh  to  read  the  Rcriptnres  established,  and  several  scholarships 
in  their  native  luiguage ;  with  this  object     founded  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.] 
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of  which  on  the  Papists,  the  Galvinists  both  in  Ireland  and  England 
made  a  leading  charge  against  their  sovereign,  and  by  the  interrup- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  the  same  rising  party,  of  the  wise  and 
benevolent  though  vigorous  policy  introduced  in  Ireland  under  the 
Stuart  dynasty^. 

On  the  consequences  of  that  rebellion—consequences  even  at  thd 
present  day  most  deeply  and  injuriously  felt  by  the  church  of  Ireland 
and  her  national  prosperity — this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  during  Taylors  life,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  existed  in  all  their  greatest  and  most 
recent  deformity ;  and  that  more  particularly  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  religion  was  with  the  original  Irish  a  bond  of  union  and 
mutual  support,  a  guarantee  to  their  political  existence,  a  title  to 
their  alienated  possessions,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future  vengeance 
on  those  bv  whom  they  had  been  despoiled.  And  while  the  more 
educated  classes  of  society  had  these  coffent  reasons  for  listening 
with  reluctance  to  any  thing  which  might  be  urged  against  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  illite- 
rate peasantry  were  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  had  still  stronger 
motives  of  prejudice  and  interest  to  retain  them  in  the  old  supersti- 
tion. "The  Boman  religion,*'  as  Taylor  himself  observes,  ''is  here 
amongst  us  a  faction,  and  a  state  party,  and  design  to  recover  their 
old  laws  and  barbarous  manner  of  living;  a  device  to  enable  them  to 
tiwell  alone,  and  to  hepopulus  unius  labii,  a  people  of  one  language 
and  unmingled  with  others.  And  if  this  be  religion,  it  is  such  an 
one  as  ought  to  be  reproved  by  all  the  severities  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion,  lest  the  people  perish,  and  their  souls  be  cheaply  given  away  to 
them  that  make  merchandize  of  souls,  who  were  the  purchase  and 
price  of  Christ's  blood  V 

Such  obstacles  as  these  a  learned  treatise  on  the  errors  of  popery 
was  not  very  likely  to  batter  down,  and  the  author  himself  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  far  from  participating'  an  immediate  or  ex- 
tensive success  of  his  labours.  ''  Having  given,"  are  his  words*, 
"  this  sad  account  why  it  was  necessary  that  my  lords  the  bishops 
should  take  care  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  this  affair,  and  why  I 
did  consent  to  be  engaged  in  this  controversy,  otherwise  than  I  love 
to  be ;  and  since  it  is  not  a  love  of  trouble  and  contention,  but 
charity  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  deluded  Irish ;  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  that  we  humbly  desire  of  God  to  accept  and  bless  this 
well-meant  labour  of  love;  and  that  by  some  admirable  ways  of  His 
providence  He  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to  them  the  notices  of  their 
danger  and  their  sin,  and  to  de-obstruct  the  passages  of  necessanr 
truth  to  them  ;  for  we  know  the  arts  of  their  guides,  and  that  it  will 
be  very  hard  that  the  notice  of  these  things  shall  ever  be  suffered  to 
arrive  to  the  common  people^  but  '  that  which  hinders  will  hinder 

«  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  toL  L  p.  188.         *  [Preface  to  DiwiuiiTe  fitom  Popoja 
'  [  r  anticipatiog.]  toL  tL  p.  177.] 
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until  it  be  taken  away :'  however,  we  believe  and  hope  in  God  for 
remedy/' 

Tlie  remedy  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  more  in  the 
power  of  Taylor  and  his  brethren  than  they  were  themselves  perhaps 
aware  of.  If  the  Roman  catholics,  as  he  had  previously  complained 
in  this  same  preface,  were  so  studiously  kept  back  by  their  spiritual 
guides  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English,  it  was  surely  a  very 
obvious  measure  for  the  preachers  of  the  true  faith  to  inform  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  Irish.  It  was  a  course  which  Bedell  had  already 
tried  with  success,  to  introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  scriptures  and 
the  liturgy  in  that  language  into  the  churches ;  and  to  promote  to 
the  care  of  parishes  in  preference  to  all  others,  such  ministers  as  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  friars  on  their  own  ground,  and  enable  the 
peasants  to  hear  the  gospel  '  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 
lie  was  born/ 

Had  such  a  system  even  then  been  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  much  good  might  not  have  been  e£fectcd;  and  this 
very  discourse  of  Taylor's,  though  too  long  and  too  learned  to  pene- 
trate among  the  mountains  and  into  the  cottages;  yet, — as  furnish- 
ing the  agents  in  the  work  of  conversion  with  arguments  adapted 
alike  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned ;  with  zeal,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
which  they  conveyed;  and  with  that  celestial  armoury  of  spiritual 
weapons  which  his  admirable  knowledge  of  scripture  has  supplied,— 
might  have  itself  been  a  source  of  light  to  thousands ;  a  means  in 
God's  hand  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  bitterness,  and  removing  the 
greatest  obstacle  which  has  existed  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire*. 

What  peculiar  hindrances  they  were  to  which  he  alludes  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that  some  such  in- 
tervened to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  plan  so  apparently  obvious) 
wliether  they  were  confined  to  Taylor's  own  diocese,  or  arose  from 
the  general  state  of  the  country  and  the  neglect  or  impolicy  of  its 
government,  it  is  now  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  seems  to  have  been  a  juncture 
peculiarly  favourable  for  such  exertions  as  I  have  mentioned;  and  it 

*  [An  anecdote  has  been  preaenred  to  standing.    Mr.  Dodwell,  not  complying 

ns  in  the    life  of  DodweU  (Brokesby,  herewith,  left  hia  fellowship  in  tlie  year 

ch.  iv.)  which  recalls  our  attention  for  a  1666.     Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had 

moment  to  Taylor's  relation  to  the  col-  a  particular  kindness  for  him,  ofknd  to 

lege  in  Dublin ;  and  which  is  the  more  use  bis  interest  to  procure  for  him  a  dis- 

interc&tlng,  as  so  few  records  of  that  kind  pensation,  notwithstanding  that  sUtute, 

remain  to  us ;  the  college  registers  having  to  continue  him  in  his  fellowship.*   But 

been  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  the  be  refused  to  accept  of  that  kind  offer, 

country,  so  that  there  is  a  great  blank  in  in  tbat  it  migbt  become  an  ill  precedent, 

the  history  of  the  university : —  and  of  bad  consequence  afterwards  to  the 

**  The  statutes  of  the  college  near  Dub-  college.     So  little  did  he  value  bis  own, 

lin  require  the  fellows  to  take  orders  when  when  detrimental  to  a  public  interest"** 
they  are  Masters  of  Arts  of  three  years 
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is  difficult  to  suppose  that  forms  so  like  their  own^  and  doctrines  so 
conformable  to  reason,  woald  have  produced  a  less  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Irish,  than  has  since  been  done  by  the  preaching  of 
the  wildest  and  most  ignorant  sectaries. 

But,  for  the  neglect  or  the  oversight,  if  such  existed,  it  was  not 
Taylor  who  was  chiefly  answerable.  He  was  one  of  many,  and  in 
rank  not  among  the  most  eminent;  and  he  was  already  sinking 
under  the  burthen,  not  of  years,  but  of  a  constitution  broken  with 
study  and  adversity  ^,  and  which  was  still  more  effectually  crushed  by 
severe  domestic  affliction. 


«  Note  (K  K.)  [In  the  fourth  year  of 
his  consecration,  we  find  Taylor,  in  a 
letter  to  Sheldon,  pleading  his  broken 
health  as  a  reason  why  he  desired  to  be 
removed  to  a  less  trying  sphere  of  labour. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing 
was  to  recommend  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  engaged  in  public  duties  in  Ireland 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  arch- 
bishop : — 

"  Portmore,  May  25,  1664. 

May  it  please  your  grace. 

That  honourable  person  who  con- 
▼eys  this  address  to  your  grace's  hands, 
is  the  person  for  whose  sake  principally 
it  is  now  made.  I  know  not  what  affairs 
call  him  into  England,  save  only  that  he 
takes  occasion  to  attend  the  lord  Lieu- 
tenant; but  as  every  wise  man  that 
comes  heilce  desires,  so  he  also  is  am- 
bitious of  standing  fair  in  your  grace's 
opinion ;  and  though  I  can  add  no  mo- 
ments to  it,  yet  I  being  requested  to  tell 
truth  concerning  him,  could  not  deny  to 
acquaint  your  grace  how  much  and  how 
well  he  hath  deserved  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  This  gentleman,  S'  Richard 
Kennedy,  is  the  second  Baron  of  tho 
Exchequer,  and  his  appointment  hath 
been  the  north  cast  circuit  of  Ulster, 
ever  since  his  Majesty's  most  happy  re- 
stauration;  so  that  my  diocese  falling 
under  his  lot  as  Judge  of  Assize,  I  have 
been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  his  very 
great  zeal  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
He  hath  indeed  with  no  less  care  than 
prudence  opposed  himself  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  these  parts, 
and  hath  infinitely  discountenanced  and 
punished  them  ever  according  to  law, 
until  his  hands  were  tied  by  orders  pro- 
cured sometimes  from  the  council  table ; 
and  yet  even  then  also,  because  he  was 
bound  by  oath  to  proceed  according  to 
law,  although  he  was  restrained  in  the 
execution,  yet  he  would  not  be  so  in  the 
'Sentence.  He  is  indeed  a  just  and  a 
prudent  man,  and  a  most  obedient  son  of 


the  Church,  and  which  I  most  of  all 
value,  he  was  always  so  in  the  very  worst 
times.  This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  I 
am  not  desired  to  say  anything  concern- 
ing any  afiair  of  his;  but  only  of  his 
person  and  his  piety;  I  have  since  his 
coming  amongst  us  obtained  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  him  a  general  and  public  tes- 
timony of  his  care  of  the  Church  and  his 
Majesty's  service,  which  was  by  publie 
subscriptions  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council ;  so 
that  he  stands  very  upright  amongst  us, 
and  is  known  to  be  a  good  and  a  wise 
man  ;  and  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
to  believe  me  in  this  to  all  such  purposes 
for  which  S^*  Richard  shall  prudently  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  it. 

I  have  one  word  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  myself;  for  the  priest  that  goes  to  tho 
altar  to  pray  for  others,  will  also  inter- 
pose a  collect  for  himselC  I  have  been 
informed  from  a  good  hand  in  England, 
that  your  grace  was  pleased  once  to  say, 
that  I  myself  was  the  only  hindrance  to 
myself  of  being  removed  to  an  English 
bishopric.  If  it  be  by  any  fault  of  mine 
(of  which  I  cannot  so  much  as  make  a 
conjecture)  1  will  certainly  make  amends 
when  1  know  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
beg  of  your  grace  to  pardon  it;  but  if  it 
be  only  my  unworthiness,  it  is  true,  I  do 
confess  and  deplore  that;  but  I  know 
your  grace  can  either  find  me  worthy,  or 
make  me  so.  However,  I  humbly  desire 
that  your  grace  will  not  wholly  lay  ma 
aside,  and  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  re- 
moving me;  for  no  man  shall  with  a 
greater  diligence,  humility,  and  observ- 
ani*e  endeavour  to  make  up  his  other  dis- 
abilites,  than  I  shall.  For  the  case  is  so 
that  the  country  does  not  agree  with  my 
health  as  it  hath  done  formerly,  till  the 
last  Michaelmas;  and  if  your  grace  ba 
not  willing  I  should  die  immatuiely,  I 
shall  still  hope  you  will  bring  me  to  or 
hear  yourself  once  more.  But  to  God 
and  to  your  grace  I  humbly  submit  thii 
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Of  the  second^  marriage,  as  ve  have  already  seen,  one  son  onlj, 
Edward,  had  escaped  the  small-pox,  and  him  be  had  buried  at  Lis« 
burn.  Of  his  first',  according  to  kdy  Wray,  two  sons  survived. 
The  eldest  of  these,  whom  she  calls  '  her  uncle  Edward,'  though  as  I 
conceive  mistakenly,  was  a  captain  of  horse  iu  the  king's  service,  and 
fell  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer  of  the  name  of  Vane,  who  also 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  second,  Charles,  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  remained  till  of  standing  for  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  His  views  of  life  however,  and  as 
it  should  seem  his  conduct,  did  not  correspond  with  his  father's 
hopes  and  example :  and  he  became  the  favourite  companion,  and  at 
length  the  secretary,  of  Yilliers  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  of  a 
decline,  at  the  house  of  hispatron  at  Baynard's  castle,  and  was  buried 
in  S.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster,  August  2, 1667  ^  The  bishop 
himself,  who  had,  as  may  be  well  believed,  and  as  his  grand-daughter 
assures  us,  nearly  sunk  under  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  and  its  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  can  hardly  have  heard  of  this  second  blow 
before  his  own  release.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  on  the  third  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  at  Lisburn,  where  he  appears  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  have  often  occasionally  resided;  and  died 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  fifty-fifth'  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  episcopacy. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Dromore,  to  the  church  of  which 

Elace  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor.  Dr.  Bust,  his  friend,  and 
is  successor  in  that  see,  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  which  in  itself 
is  no  bad  copy  of  Taylor's  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  shew  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments.  No 
monument  however  was^  erected  to  his  memory  \  and  about  a  cen- 

irhole  affair;  humbly  desiring  a  lund  re-  "  [See  pp.  xxxt.  and  Ixiii.  above.] 

turn  to  this  letter,  that  I  may  at  least  '  [*  Of  his  two  first/  ed.  by  an  error 

have  the  honour  of  a  letter,  and  the  com-  of  the  press  as  it  would  seem.] 

fort  of  a  little  hope.     However,  I  most  r  Note  (L  L.)  [of.  vol.  iv.  p.  656.1 

earnestly    desire    your    grace's    pious  ■  [See  note  to  p.  xiii.  above.] 

prayers,  and  the  continuance  and  (if  it  *  [The  venerable  and    aecomnlished 

may  be)  the  increase  of  your  favour  to  prelate  to  whom  we  are  iudebtea  for  a 

May  it  please  your  grace,  '  ^'^^^  ^^  .*\'«  church  of  Ireland.'  was 
.,       '      r          -f        o       '  ii),2e,  in  notiemg  this  statement  of  He- 
Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  ber's,  to  say  that  in  his  own  day  the 
most  humble  servant,  omission  had  been  supplied  ;   a  Ublet 
Your  most  affectionate,  though  having  been  set  up  in  memory  of  bishop 
unworthy  brother,  Taylor  in  1827  in  the  cathedral  church 
JEEEM.  DUNBNSIS.  of  Lisburn  by  the  bishop  and  dcigy  of 
Down  and  Connor. 
To  the  most  reverend  father  in  Ood  the  lord  To  write  an  epiuph  on  Jeremy  Taylor 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  grace,  was  a  work  requiring  a  pious  and  a  grace- 
Primate  of  all  England  and  metropo-  ful  hand;  and  tliey  who  honour  his  me- 
politan,  These  humbly  present,  mory  will  read  with  pleasure  the  in- 
London."  scription  in  which  bishop  Mant  has  set 
Touching  the  general  question  of  trans-  ^-^^^  *?  ^i^"**  ">*  the  talento  of  hit 
Ution  to  another  see,  c£  p.  c.  above,]  predecessor :-, 
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tury  afterwards  his  boncs^  and  those  of  his  friend  Rust,  were  dis- 
turbed from  their  vault  to  make  room  for  the  coffin  of  another 
bishop^.  The  late  venerable  bishop  Percy  had  them  carefully  col- 
kcted  and  replaced.  That  their  repose  was  ever  violated^  or  that 
they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  so  long,  is  not  to  be  recorded 
without  indignation. 

And  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  already  sent  to  the  press  the 
'Second  part'  of  his  'Dissuasive  from  popery/  being  in  a  great 
measure  an  answer  to  '  Sure  footing  in  Christianity/  a  work  by  John 

NON  MAGNA  LOQUIMUR  8ED  TITIMUS. 
HIHIL  OriNIONIS  GRATIA  OMNIA  CONSCIENTIA  FACIAK. 


MOT  TO  PBRPBTUATB  THE  MEMORY  OP  ONE 

WHOSE  WORKS  WILL  BE  HIS  MOST  ENDURING  MEMORIAL, 

BUT  THAT  THERE  MAY  NOT  BE  WANTING 

A  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  TO  HIS  MEMORY  IN  THE  DIOCESE 

WHICH  DERIVES  HONOUR  FROM  HIS  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE  NAME  OF 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

WHO  ON  THE  RESTORATION  IN  M.DC.LZ. 

OF  THE  BRITISH  CHURCH  AND  MONARCHY, 

IN  THE  FALL  OF  WHICH  HE  HAD  PARTAKEN, 

HAVING  BEEN  PROMOTED  TO  THE  BISHOPRICK 

OF  DOWN  AND  CONNOR, 

AND  HAVING  PRESIDED  FOR  SEVEN  TEARS  IN  THAT  SEE  ; 

AS  ALSO  OVER  THE  ADJOINING  DIOCESE  OF  DROMORE, 

WHICH  WAS  SOON  AFTER  INTRUSTED  TO  HIS  CARE 

"ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VIRTUE,  WISDOM,  AND  INDUSTRY  ;'* 

DIED  AT  LISBURN,  AUG.  IS,  M.DC.LZVII., 

IN  THE  66^^  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE: 

LEAVING  BEHIND  HIM  A  RENOWN, 

■BCOND  TO  THAT  OF  NONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  SONS 

WHOM  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

RICH  IN  WORTHIES  HATH  BROUGHT  FORTH  : 

AS  A  BISHOP  DISTINGUISHED 

FOR  MUNIFICENCE  AND  VIGILANCE  TRULY  EPISCOPAL, 

AS  A  THEOLOGIAN,  FOR  PIETY  THE  MOST  ARDENT, 

LEARNING  THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  ELOQUENCE  INIMITABLE; 

IN  HIS  WRITINGS  A  PERSUASIVE  GUIDE 

TO  EARNESTNESS  OF  DEVOTION,  UPRIGHTNESS  OF  PRACTICE, 

AND  CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE  AND  TOLERATION  : 

A  POWERFUL  AS8EKT0R  OF  EPISCOPAL  GOVERNMENT 

AND  LITURGICAL  HORSHIP, 

AND  AN  ABLE  EZPOSER  OF  THE  ERRORS 

OF  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH  : 

IN  BIS  MANNERS  A  PATTERN  OF  HIS  OWN  EULEf 

OF  HOLY  LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING, 

AND  A  FOLLOWER  OF  THE  GREAT  EXEMPLAR  OF  SANCTITY, 

AS  PORTRAYED  BY  HIM  IN  THE  PERSON 

OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

READER,  THOUGH  IT  FALL  NOT  TO  THY  LOT 

TO  ATTAIN  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EZCELLBNCI 

OF  THIS  MASTER  IN  ISRAEL, 

THOU  MAYEST  RIVAL  HIM  IN  THAT 

WHICH  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  SCOPE  EVEN  OF  HtS  AMBITION, 

AN  BONBST  CONSCIENCE  AND  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.] 

•  Mr.  Jones's  MSS.     [Bat  see  the     History  of  the  Church  of  Irelsnd.] 
whole  story  examined  in  bishop  Msnt's 
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Serjeant^  a  Bomish  priest^  who  in  one  of  his  appendices  had  attacked 
8ome  of  Taylor's  former  positions. 

His  widow  survived  him  many  years^  but  the  place  and  time  of 
her  death  is  unknown.  He  left  tliree  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Phoebe,  died  unmarried.  The  second,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  doctor 
Francis  Marsh,  successively  dean  of  Connor  and  Armagh,  bishop  of 
Limerick  and  Kilmore,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  whose  descenclents 
of  the  same  name  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  She  is  mentioned  by 
Evelyn%  who  once  met  her  with  her  husband  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  as  a  woman  of  abilities  and  attainments  above  the 
usual  standard.  The  third,  Joanna,  was  married  to  £dward  Har- 
rison, of  Maralave,  esquire,  member  during  many  successive  par- 
liaments for  the  borough  of  Lisburn,  whose  daughter,  already  men- 
tioned, married  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  from  whom  was  lineally  descended 
William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esquire,  to  whose  MS.  remains  the 
present  work  is  so  materially  indebted.  A  further  account  of  these 
different  branches  will  be  found  in  the  notes'. 

The  comeliness  of  Taylor's  person  has  been  often  noticed,  and  he 
himself  appears  to  have  been  not  insensible  of  it.  Few  authors  have 
so  frequently  introduced  their  own  portraits,  in  different  characters 
and  attitudes,  as  ornaments  to  their  printed  works.  So  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  these,  he  appears  to  have  been  above  the  middle 
size,  strongly  and  handsomely  proportioned,  with  his  hair  long  and 
gracefully  curling  on  his  cheeks,  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  sweetness, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  open  and  intelligent  countenance.  He  was 
thus  represented  in  an  original  picture,  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marsh  family,  but  unfortunately  lost  by  his  great-grandson  Jeremy 
Marsh,  together  with  other  property,  in  a  dangerous  ford  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  in  removing  to  a  fresh  place  of  residence^.  It 
is  from  a  copy  of  this  painting,  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Digby, 
that  the  engraving  is  taken  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bonne/s  volume. 
I  suspect  however  that  in  this  copy  a  liberty  has  been  taken  in  alter- 
ing the  dress  of  the  original ;  inasmuch  as  the  face  is  younger  than 
is  consistent  with  the  age  at  which  he  became  qualified  to  wear  the 
episcopal  robes.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  do  any  of 
the  engravings  made  during  his  lifetime  represent  him  in  the  chimara 
and  rochet.  Another  portrait,  whose  claims  to  originality  are  I  be- 
lieve undoubted,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Anne's  Vale  near 
Bosstrevor>  to  All  Souls  college,  displaying  the  same  features  and 
style  of  countenance,  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
marked  with  a  cast  of  melancholy  which  it  is  not  difBcult  to  account 
for  from  the  domestic  afflictions  of  his  latter  years.  This  is  the  like- 
ness which  is  given  with  the  present  work,  and  I  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  admirable  pencil 

*  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  285,  note.]  '  Note  (N  N.) 

>  Note  (M  M.)  «  fionney,  MS.  note. 
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of  my  friend  the  honourable  Heneage  Legge^  who  made  a  drawing  of 
it  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Of  J  oanna  Taylor  also  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wray^  representing  a  fine  woman  with 
a  pleasing  oval  countenance^  and  naked  hands  and  arms  of  much 
beauty^ — standing  in  an  arbour^  and  suspending  a  branch  of  laurel 
over  a  bust  of  Charles  the  first,  which  is  placed  beside  her.  These, 
with  the  watch  which  Taylor  received  from  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  are,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  the  only  relics  remaining  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
the  person  most  closely  united  to  him  by  alliance  and  affection  \ 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  habits  and  private  character  much  is  not 
known,  but  all  which  is  known  is  amiable.  '  Love,'  as  well  as  '  ad- 
miration,' is  said  to  have  *  waited  on  him,'  in  Oxford.  In  Wales, 
and  amid  the  mutual  irritation  and  violence  of  civil  and  religious 
hostility,  we  find  him  conciliating,  when  a  prisoner,  the  favour  of  his 
keepers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preserved  undiminished  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  own  party.  Laud,  in  the  height  of  his 
power  and  full-blown  dignity;  Charles,  in  his  deepest  reverses; 
Hatton,  Yaughan,  and  Conway,  amid  the  tumults  of  civil  war ;  and 
Evelyn,  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  elegant  retirement ;  seem  alike  to 
have  cherished  his  friendship  and  coveted  his  society.  The  same 
genius  which  extorted  the  commendation  of  Jeanes  for  the  variety 
of  its  research  and  vigour  of  its  argument,  was  also  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  affection  with  the  young,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  Katha- 
rine Philips ;  and  few  writers  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  so 
strongly,  and  sometimes  so  unguardedly,  as  he  has  done,  have  lived 
and  died  with  so  much  praise  and  so  little  censure.  Much  of  this 
felicity  may  be  probably  referred  to  an  engaging  appearance  and  a 
pleasing  manner ;  but  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree in  the  evident  kindliness  of  heart,  which,  if  the  uniform  tenor 
of  a  man's  writings  is  any  index  to  his  character,  must  have  distin- 
guished him  from  most  men  living;  in  a  temper,  to  all  appearance 
warm,  but  easily  conciliated ;  and  in  that  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
least  common,  is  of  all  dispositions  the  most  attractive,  not  merely  a 
neglect,  but  a  total  forgetfulness  of  all  selfish  feeling.  It  is  this  in- 
deed which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  most  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  Other  men  have  been,  to  judge  from  their  writings  and 
their  lives,  to  all  appearance  as  religious,  as  regular  in  their  devotions, 
as  diUgent  in  the  performance  of  all  which  the  laws  of  God  or  man 
require  from  us ;  but  with  Taylor,  his  duty  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
light, his  piety  a  passion.  His  faith  was  the  more  vivid  in  propor- 
tion as  his  fancy  was  more  intensely  vigorous ;  with  him  the  objects 
of  his  hope  and  reverence  were  scarcely  unseen  or  future ;  his  ima- 
gination daily  conducted  him  to  '  diet  with  gods,'  and  elevated  him 
to  the  same  height  above  the  world,  and  the  same  nearness  to  iu- 

k  Note  (00.) 
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effable  things,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  his  allegorical '  cherub  Con- 
templation/ 

With  a  mind  less  accurately  disciplined  in  the  trammels  and  har- 
ness of  the  schools — ^less  deeply  imbued  with  ancient  learning — less 
uniformly  accustomed  to  compare  his  notions  with  the  dictates  of 
elder  saints  nnd  sages^  and  submit  his  novelties  to  the  authority  and 
censure  of  his  superiors, — such  ardour  of  fancy  might  have  led  him 
into  dangerous  errors ;  or  have  estranged  him  too  far  from  the  active 
duties,  the  practical  wisdom  of  life,  and  its  dull  and  painful  realities ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  his  logic  and  learning — ^his  veneration  for 
antiquity  and  precedent-— and  his  monastic  notions  of  obedience  in 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  doctrine, — might  have  fettered  the  energies 
of  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  weighed  him  down  into  an  intolerant  op- 
poser  of  all  unaccustomed  truths,  and  in  his  own  practice  a  super- 
stitious formalist.  Happily  however  for  himself  and  the  world,  Tay- 
lor was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  bigot :  and  if  there  are  some  few 
of  his  doctrines  from  which  our  assent  is  withheld  by  the  decisions 
of  the  church  and  the  language  of  scripture,  even  these  (while  in 
themselves  they  are  almost  altogether  speculative,  and  such  as  could 
exercise  no  injurious  influence  on  the  essentials  of  faith  or  the  obli- 
gations to  holiness)  may  be  said  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
piety,  and  to  have  their  foundation  in  a  love  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
desire  to  vindicate  His  goodness,  no  less  than  to  excite  mankind  to 
aspire  after  greater  degrees  of  perfection. 

His  munificent  charity  was  in  part  shewn  by  his  undertaking  at 
his  own  expense  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral.  It  is  also  warmly 
praised  by  Kust,  who  tells  us  that  when  the  great  preferments  which 
he  enjoyed  were  compared  with  the  small  portions  which  he  left  to 
his  daughters,  charity  would  be  proved  to  have  been  the  principal 
steward  of  his  revenues.  Yet  his  daughters  married  wealthy  hus- 
bands, and  his  widow  seems  to  have  been  well  provided  for.  During 
the  latter  part  pf  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  together  with 
his  friend  lord  Conway,  against  colonel  Moses  Hill,  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  which  might  have  eventually  greatly  lessened  his  means ;  but 
it  seems,  from  the  journals  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  opponent.  His  ecclesiastical  revenues  therefore 
were  certainly  great;  and  the  estate  of  Mandinam,  which  his  wife  re- 
tained for  her  Ufe,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  keep  her  above  poverty^ 

In  conformity  with  the  same  simple  and  disinterested  character 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  we  find  him  at  one  time  contributing 
his  endeavours  to  frame  a  grammar  for  children,  at  another  com- 
posing prayers  and  hymns  for  the  young  and  uninstructed.  "  If," 
were  liis  words  on  one  occasion,  ''you  do  not  choose  to  fill  your 
bo/s  head  with  something,  believe  me  the  devil  will**  !*'  The  same 
temper  seems  to  have  made  him  affable  and  facetious  with  his  infe- 
riors in  rank  and  knowledge.  "  It  was  pleasant,"  says  his  secretary 
*  Note  (PP.)  ^  Seward*8  Anecdotef, toL  ii.  p.  45. 
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Alcock^  "  to  hear  my  lord  talk  with  these  poor  people,  the  friends  of 
Haddock^  on  the  subject  of  their  relation's  spectre^''  On  the  whole, 
we  have  abundant  reason  for  regret  that  so  little  can  now  be  recovered 
of  the  private  life  and  daily  conversation  of  one  who  was  so  accom- 

Elished  and  so  much  beloved,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have 
een  otherwise  than  most  amiable.  The  'family  book/  and  the 
papers  and  letters  preserved  by  his  descendents,  might  have  told  us 
much.  But  these  have  to  all  appearances  perished ;  and  the  admirers 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  must  be  content  to  form  their  opinion  of  him  almost 
exclusively  from  a  knowledge  of  his  writings. 


Op  those  writings  some  further  account  is  yet  to  be  given;  in 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  same  order  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition™,  and  as  arranging  themselves 
naturallv,  according  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  into  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  Practical, — ^Theological, — Casuistic, — and  De- 
votional. To  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred  the  '  Life  of 
Christ;'  the  'Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying;'  and  the  'Sermons.* 
The  second  will  comprise  the  series  beginning  with  his  '  Episcopacy 
asserted,'  and  ending  with  his  '  Dissuasive  from  popery.'  Under  the 
third  head  may  be  classed  the  '  Discourse  on  friendship,'  and  Ditdor 
dubitantium;  while  the  last  contains  all  which  instrumentally  or 
directly  refer  to  devotional  exercises;  his  'Divine  institution  of  the 
office  ministerial ;'  his  '  Bules  and  advices  for  the  clergy ;'  his '  Golden 
grove,'  and  the  other  tracts  which  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  best  an  j  highest  sfin^p  ^^  thfi  ^^^^^  all  TftJ^f^i^a 
works  are  theological ;  ^/^^i_^JhfiTn  are  <^igH'Tifrnift>iAr^  hy  nn  nnnf^ 

and  discriminating  applicationi  nf  prpnprfll  prinrnplftfl  \i\  pArHnnljir  pnapa 

anct  p^feonsT^nd  there  is  none  where  he  does  not  occasionally  escape 
from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  controversial  questions,  to  those  prac- 
tical lessons  of  holiness,  and  those  aspirations  of  heaven-directed  feel- 
ing, which  are  the  pervading  and  pecuHar  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Still  however  there  are  some  of  his  works  less  practical  and  less  devo- 
tional than  others ;  and  of  those  which  professedly  belong  to  these 
classes,  there  are  some  where  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the 
duties  of  the  closet  or  the  temple,  and  others  where  he  expatiates 
through  a  wider  range  of  holiness,  and  discusses  with  the  same  fer- 
vour, out  with  more  diffuseness,  the  obligations,  the  duties,  the  cha- 
rities, and  the  faith  of  Christians. 

Such  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  '  Great  Exemplar,' — a  work  under- 
taken, as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Hatton°,  with 
an  intention  of  withdrawing  the  thoughts  of  men  from  controverted 
and  less  important  doctrines,  to  the  great  and  necessary  rallving 
points  of  Christianity,  and  those  duties  and  charities  on  which  all 
men  are  agreed,  but  which  all  men  forget  so  easily. . 

>  GlanviUe,  p.  250.  "  [viz.  of  1822.]  »  [vol.  il  p.  i] 
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'^  In  pursuance,"  he  say s,  "  of  this  consideration,  I  have  chosen  to 
senre  the  purposes  of  religion,  by  doing  assistance  to  that  part  of 
theology  which  is  wholly  practical,  that  which  makes  us  wiser,  there- 
fore b^use  it  makes  us  better.  And  truly  my  lord,  it  is  enough  to 
weary  the  spirit  of  a  disputer,  that  he  shall  argue  till  he  hath  lost  his 
voice,  and  his  time,  and  sometimes  the  question  too ;  and  yet  no  man 
shall  be  of  his  mind  more  than  was  before.  How  few  turn  Lutherans, 
or  Calvinists,  or  Boman  catholics,  from  the  religion  either  of  their 
country  or  interest  I  Possibly  two  or  three  weak  or  interested,  fan- 
tastic and  easy,  prejudicate  and  effeminate  understandings,  pass  from 
church  to  church,  upon  grounds  as  weak  as  those  for  which  for- 
merly they  did  dissent;  and  tlie  same  ai^uments  are  good  or  bad,  as 
exterior  accidents  or  interior  appetites  shall  determine.  I  deny  not 
but  for  great  causes  some  opinions  are  to  be  quitted :  but  when  I 
consider  how  few  do  forsake  any,  and  when  any  do,  oftentimes  they 
choose  the  wrong  side,  and  they  that  take  the  righter  do  it  so  by 
contingency,  and  the  advantage  also  is  so  little,  I  believe  that  the 
triumphant  persons  have  but  small  reason  to  ulease  themselves  in 
gaining  proselytes,  since  their  purchase  is  so  small,  and  as  inconsider- 
able to  their  triumph,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  them  who  change  for 
the  worse  or  the  better  upon  unworthy  motives.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  certain,  nothing  noble.  Bat  he  that  follows  the  work  of 
God,  that  is,  labours  to  gain  souls,  not  to  a  sect  and  a  subdivision, 
but  to  the  christian  religion,  that  is,  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  hath  a  promise  to  be  assisted  and  rewarded;  and  all 
those  that  go  to  heaven  are  the  purchase  of  such  undertakings,  the 
fruit  of  such  culture  and  labours;  for  it  is  only  a  holy  life  that  hinds 
us  there. 

"  And  now  (my  lord)  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  weary  and  toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down 
in  the  seas  of  questions  which  the  interests  of  Christendom  have  com- 
menced :  and  in  many  propositions  of  which  I  am  heartily  persuaded, 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  not  deceived ;  and  I  find  that  men  are 
most  confident  of  those  articles  which  they  can  so  little  prove  that 
they  never  made  questions  of  them.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  by 
living  in  the  religion  and  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  king,  in 
the  charities  and  duties  of  communion  with  my  spiritual  guides,  in 
justice  and  love  with  all  the  world  in  their  several  proportions,  I 
shall  not  fail  of  that  end  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and 
which  will  never  be  obtained  by  disputing.'' 

The  work  thus  introduced  and  inscribed,  is,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
of  a  nature  entirely  practical.  It  discusses  no  doctrines  but  those 
on  which  almost  all  Christians  are  agreed,  and  which  necessarily  are 
suggested  by  the  principal  events  of  our  Saviour's  history.  It  enters 
into  no  critical  examination  of  facts  or  dates,  of  evidences  .or  various 
readings.  The  author  does  not  exercise  his  learning  and  discrimi- 
natiou  in  explaining  those  peculiarities  of  ancient  or  local  history 
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and  manners  which,  as  they  are  little  less  than  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  competent  understanding  of  writers  like  those  of  the  New  testa- 
ment, so  no  author  of  the  present  day  would  omit  them  in  a  history 
of  our  Saviour.  He  does  not  even  distinguish  between  those  facts 
which  are  recorded  by  the  inspired  historians  themselves,  and  those 
which  repose  on  uncertain  traaition,  or  on  the  mere  presumptions  of 
the  ancient  fathers ;  but  relates,  with  almost  the  same  apparent  faith, 
the  salutation  of  the  angel  to  the  virgin  Mary;  the  Syriac  prayer 
attributed  to  Christ  at  His  baptism,  by  S.  Philoxenus ;  and  the  pro- 
stration  of  the  Egyptian  idols  when  the  infant  Jesus  came  into  their 
country. 

Nor  does  he  attempt  in  any  instance  to  reconcile  the  different  nar« 
rations  of  the  evangelists  with  each  other,  or  to  produce  a  regular 
and  chronological  harmony  of  the  gospel.  His  work  is  nothing  else 
than  a  series  of  devout  meditations  on  the  different  events  recorded 
in  the  New  testament,  as  well  as  on  the  more  remarkable  traditions 
which  have  been  usually  circulated  respecting  the  divine  Author  of 
our  religion.  His  earthly  parent,  and  His  followers.  This  is  a  plan 
far  less  extensive,  less  curious,  and  perhaps  less  rational,  than  would 
now  be  contemplated  by  an  eminent  divine  who  should  purpose  to 
write  a  Life  of  Christ.  But  even  a  defective  plan,  in  the  hands  of  a 
mighty  genius,  may  be  clothed  with  beauties  which  mere  learning 
and  critical  acumen  could  never  bestow,  and  is  susceptible  of  oma« 
ments  more  rich  and  various  than  a  more  regular  structure  could  re- 
ceive with  propriety.  It  is  even  probable  that  as  a  book  of  devo- 
tional instruction  for  every  class  and  age,  the  '  Great  Exemplar'  may 
have  gained  an  impressive  and  edifying  interest,  by  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  critical  or  antiquarian,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
calls  our  unmingled  attention  to  the  narrative  of  the  gospel,  height- 
ened only  by  those  picturesque  and  poetical  accompaniments  which, 
like  the  minute  ornaments  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  though  separately 
taken  some  of  them  might  seem  out  of  place,  yet  communicate  to 
the  general  building  the  effect  of  beauty  the  most  luxuriant,  the 
most  impressive,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  first  popular  work 
of  Taylor's  contains  many  splendid  moral  and  devotional  passages ; 
that  the  sermons  which  are  introduced  into  it  (for  the  disquisitions 
which  occur  all  answer  to  this  description,  and  might  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  with  so  much  effect,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
tins  was  not  their  first  destination '^)  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  devout  and  majestic  eloquence  which  pervades  his  'Ewavriy,  and 
that  in  the  few  instances  where  controversial  discussion  was  unavoid- 
able, no  writer  of  the  age  has  argued  with  more  acuteness,  with  more 
extensive  learning,  or  so  warm  and  earnest  a  charity. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  merits  of  the  work  which  I  am  discussing. 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's — I  might  say  with  no 

•  [See  p.  115  above.] 
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irork  of  any  author — ^in  which  more  of  practical  wisdom  may  be 
foand^  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  lieart^  and  a  more  dexter- 
ous and  touching  application,  not  only  of  the  solemn  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  even  the  least  important  circumstances  related  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  devolopment  of  sound  principles  of  action^ 
and  to  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  daily  conduct  Thus  in 
his  preface,  not  only  the  exact  conformity  of  Christianity  with  right 
reason  and  natural  instinct, — its  fitness  for  the  present  wants,  as  well 
as  the  future  prospects,  of  man, — and  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
firms, extends,  and  illustrates  the  law  of  nature, — ^are  laid  down  with 
admirable  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  but  many  curi* 
ous  and  interesting  principles  of  metaphysical  and  political  wisdom 
will  be  found  in'cidentally  and  ta  it  ex  ahundanti,  scattered  through 
it,  which  shew  the  grasp  and  vigour  of  the  author's  mind,  and  that 
though  his  choice  confined  him  to  those  topics  which  are  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  his  profession,  there  were  few  indeed  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  might  not  have  excelled.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  none  of  these  incidental  topics  which  is  not  made  condu- 
cive to  the  enforcement  of  practical  piety  and  personal  holiness. 
No  part  of  his  work  can  be  read  without  some  fruit  of  this  kind ; 
but  in  the  application  of  general  principles  to  particular  but  im- 
portant instances  of  thought  and  action,  the  'Exhortation  to  the 
imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,' — ^the  sermon  on  the '  Duty  of  nurs- 
ing children,' — that  on ' Obedience,' — on  'Mortification,' — on  'Bap- 
tizing infants,' — on  the  'Eeligion  of  holy  places,' — on  'Scandal,' 
—and  on  the  '  Divine  judgments,'  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
In  some  instances,  but  in  a  very  few,  he  is  not  to  be  followed  with- 
out caution.  He  had  already '^  imbibed  those  opinions,  the  fuller  ex- 
position of  which  afterwards  gave  so  much  concern  to  some  of  tlie 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  English  church,  on  the  subjects 
of  original  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  may  be  traced  in  his  apparently  imperfect  view  of 
the  causes  of  human  corruption,  when  he  tells  us^  that  "the  law  of 
nature,  being  decreed  and  made  obligatory,  was  a  sufficient  instru- 
ment of  making  man  happy,  that  is,  in  producing  the  end  of  his 
creation.  But  as  Adam  had  evil  discourses  and  irregular  appetites 
before  he  fell  (for  they  made  him  fall) ;  and  as  the  angels,  who  had 
no  original  sin,  yet  they  chose  evil  at  the  first,  when  it  was  wholly 
arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so  or  otherwise ;  so  did  man.  '  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions.'  Some  men,"  he 
continues,  "  were  ambitious,  and  by  mcompetent  means  would  make 
tiieir  brethren  to  be  their  servants ;  some  were  covetous,  and  would 
usurp  that  which  by  an  earlier  distinction  had  passed  into  private 
possession :  and  then  they  made  new  principles,  and  new  discourses, 
such  which  were  reasonable  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but  not  to 

■  [See  p.  117  above.]  •  [Preface,  toI.  iL  p.  17.] 
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the  public  benefit^  and  therefore  would  prove  unreasonable  and  mis- 
chievous to  themselves  at  last/' 

That  Adam  must  have  had  a  capability  of  sinning  before  he  actually 
sinned,  is  demonstrably  if  not  evidently  true :  and  it  must  in  the  same 
way  be  conceded,  if  this  capability  of  offending  were  all  which  were 
meant  by  original  sin,  that  the  ansels  also  who  sinned  must  in  their 
degree  have  had  it  as  well  as  Aaam.  But  it  is  neither  consonant 
with  reason  nor  with  scripture  to  assert  that  all  the  evil  which  we 
find  in  the  world,  and  in  ourselves,  either  was  in  Adam  before  the 
fall,  or  has  been  since  accumulated  by  the  free  though  unhappy 
choice  of  his  different  descendents,  gradually  as  they  may  have  made 
the  world  worse,  and  added  the  contagion  of  example  and  precedent 
to  the  inherited  and  universal  propensity  to  wickedness. 

The  existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  man,  and  the  necessity  of 
grace  to  give  us  the  victory  over  it,  Taylor  has  in  very  many  passages 
of  his  works,  and  in  many  of  this  work  itself  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, acknowledged  with  much  clearness  and  humility.  And  it  is 
strange  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  as  Adam  at  his  creation  was 
certainly  in  a  state  of  ffrace,  and  as  his  descendents  at  their  respective 
births  are  as  confessedly  in  a  state  of  corruption,  some  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  nature  as  well  as  the  situation  of  mankind ; 
and  that  though  neither  Adam  nor  the  angels  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance impecci^le,  it  may  well  be  that  in  consequence  of  his  fall  we 
are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  sin  than  either  he  or  they  were. 

The  question  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  another  place.  I 
will  here  only  observe  that  in  one  who,  like  Taylor,  confessed  his  own 
corruption,  whencesoever  derived,  and  placed  his  whole  hope  of  par- 
don in  Christ's  blood,  and  of  sanctification  in  Christ's  spirit,  the  error 
was  divested  of  its  malignity  so  far  as  it  respected  himself,  though  an 
error  it  certainly  was,  and,  in  certain  wavs  of  applying  the  principle, 
a  dangerous  one.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  extremes  meet.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  into  his  mistake  by  a  horror 
of  Calvinism,  and  an  anxiety  to  avoid  ascribing  to  Ood  the  apparent 
iniustice  of  cursing  all  the  world  for  the  sins  of  one  man.  Yet  he 
Mis  into  the  highest  supralapsarian  Calvinism,  by  merely  throwing  a 
little  further  back  the  origin  of  man's  misery,  and  representing  him  as 
coming  immediately  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  with  the  same  load 
of  invincible  corruption  (invincible  unless  by  superadded  grace)  wliich 
his  descendents  in  their  present  state  carry  about  with  them. 

Surely  there  is  little  difference  whether  we  say  with  the  ultra-Gal- 
vinists  that  God  created  man  in  order  that  he  might  fall,  or  that  He 
so  created  him  that  he  could  not  help  falline.  But  if  Adam  were 
framed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  sinning,  but  also  of  remaining 
without  sin,  he  was  then  certainly  in  a  state  which  his  descendents 
do  not  experience ;  and  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  which  the  loss  of  tliis  state  can  be  assigned,  except  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  consequences. 

I,  i 
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Nor  is  the  justice  of  God  impugned  by  ihe  sappoation  that  pri*- 
vileges  which  Adam  had  abused  or  neglected  were  not  continued  to: 
his  descendentSy  or  that  the  race  of  men  were  tiienceforvraud  put 
under  a  new  regimen  of  weakness  and  of  repentance  y  the  weakneaa 
receiving  sufficient  but  inferior  spiritual  aids^  the  repentance  rewarded, 
with  a  blessing  beyond  the  utmost  which  Adam  could  have  hoped  foE. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  question  has  been  viewed  by  we  En* 
glish  churchy  and  this,  it  might  be  thought^  was  one  which,  while  ii 
sufficiently  establishes  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  Maker,  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  the  Creator  from  being  the  cauae  of  evil^  and  from 
desiring  that  any  of  His  children  should  perish. 

Another  instance  in  which  Taylor  has  passed  boai  a  common  and 
dangerous  extreme  to  an  opposite  equally  erroneous*  is  tiie  case  at 
death-bed  repentance,  which  here,  as  in  a  succeeding  work,,  he  cloffs 
with  BO  many  dangers  and  limitations  as  to  render  it  but  very  Utde 
less  than  impossible.  It  has  been  indeed  at  all  times  a  vul^^  and 
perilous  self-flattery,  to  apprehend  not  only  that  repentance  would 
after  a  life  of  sin  be  at  any  time  when  we  willed  it  within  ouv  power ; 
but  that  a  few  expiring  lamentations,  extorted  by  the  fear  of  ap- 
proaching torment,  were  to  expiate  for  many  years  of  obstinate  trans- 
gression, and  supply  in  the  heart  of  him  who  is  passing  to  his  account 
that  love,  tlmt  purity,  and  those  other  christian  graces,  without  whiok 
even  heaven  itself  would  be  a  pkce  of  miseiy.  It  is  even  probable: 
that  the  author  may  have  been  disgusted  in  those  davs,  aa  he  would 
have  been  in  these  of  almost  equal  enthuaasm,  with  the  spectacles  of 
criminals  advancing  triumphantly  to  their  scaffold,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  death  which  they  had  brought  on  themsdvea  by  their 
crimes,  with  the  same  exultation  as  a  martyr  might  embmoa  hia 
stake ;  the  same  expressed  and  boasted  assurance  of  bliss  aa  if  th» 
fiery  chariot  of  the  prophet  were  visibly  waiting  to  receive  themb  OC 
the  harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  dying  by  such  indiscriminate 
eomforiH-of  the  harm  which  the  living  will  in  all  probability  receive: 
from  such  exaroerated  statements — ^I  am  fully  and  moumfoUy  sensif* 
ble.  But  to  odculate,  as  Taylor  does,  the  time  whiehi  ia  required  fon 
the  acquisition  of  graces  which  God  may  if  He  pleases  at  once  com- 
municate ;  to  require  the  expression  of  outward  and  long-continaeii 
actions  as  in  all  instances  equally  necessary  to  confinn  the  inward 
feeling  in  His  eyes  by  whom  that  feeling  itaeu  may  be  inspired ;  is  to 
make  the  narrow  gate  of  salvation  narrower  than  God  has  made  ity 
and  in  our  anxiety  for  the  holiness  of  men  in  health,  to  seal  up  in 
despaijf  the  sick  soul  that  might  otherwise  have  burnt  its  bondage. 
Tiiere  may,  it  should  be  recollected,  even  on  a  death-bed,  and  in  a> 
very  short  space  of  time,  be  the  opportunity  of  rendering  God  aoeept- 
able  service,  and  bringing  forth,  though  amid  darkness  and  terror, 
the  fruits  of  repentance.  We  may  have  time  for  prayer ;  we  may 
have  timer  for  confession;  for  forgiveness  of  our  enemiea;  for  pa^ 
tience ;  for  resignation :  perhaps  for  restitution.  We  may  have  time. 
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fbr  some  of  these^  for  the  rest  we  may  lunre  a  desire ;  and  for  all  of 
these,  we  know,  in  one  illastrious  instance,  the  peniten,t  thief  had  not 
time  or  opportunity.  The  danger  which  there  always  must  be  that  in 
sickness  we  should  neither  have  opportunity  nor  spiritual  power  to 
turn  to  Qod, — the  ehance  that  our  heads  may  be  li^t,  or  our  hearts^ 
hardened,  when  the  day  of  sorrow  comes  on  us, — are  tenors  suffici-^ 
ently  great  to  lead  every  man  who  is  not  insensible  of  danger,  to 
employ  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  day  of  salvatioa  while  it  shines ; 
as  well  knowing  that  whether  others  are  called  effectually  in  the. 
eleventh  hour  or  not,  the  time  at  which  he  is  last  called  must  be  the 
eleventh  hour  to  him.  Still  however  the  manner  ixL  which  Tayloc 
has  painted  the  dangers  of  a  sinner's  death-bed  displays  no  ordinary 
pencil ;  and  the  colours  (dismal  as  they  are,  and  in  some  instances 
Qpvarcharged,)  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  so  much  truth,  that  I 
could  wish  some  of  his  frightful  l^ends  published  in  a  popidar  form^ 
as  an  antidote  to  those  edifying  deaths  which  are  now  in  idmost  daily 
circulation^. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  of  importance  which  occur  to  me,  in 
which  this  great  and  good  man  has,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  de- 
parted from  the  usual  sense  of  the  church  and  the  general  analogy  ol 
scripture.  There  are  other  but  in  comparison  very  trifling  points  on 
which  he  has  pronounced  with  too  much  haste  or  positiveness.  In 
his  Discourse  on  BepentanoeS  be  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  angels 
who  sinned  had  never  any  room  for  repentance ;  that ''  their  first  act 
of  volition  was  their  whole  capacity  of  a  blissful  or  a  miserable  eter* 
nity :  they  made  their  own  sentence  when  they  made  their  electian.^' 
This  he  had  learned  from  the  schoolmen,  who  apprehending  that  the 
production  of  the  angels  must  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  with 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  perplexed  how  dbse  to  find 
sufficient  time  for  the  apostasy  of  Satan  betweoi  the  commencement 
of  his  bdng  and  his  successful  temptation  of  the  wotmaU)  and  thought 
the  opinion  jfrobabiliarem  el  sanctiarem  quod^  staUm po9t primum  in^ 
static  sua  creatianis  diabolus  peccaverit.  But  Taylor  has  in  this  ior 
stance  expressed  himself  with  more  positiveness  than  Aquinas ;  and 
we  surely  know  too  little  of  the  angelic  nature  and  history  tot  assuuDe 
any  fects  concerning  either  which  are  not  clearly  revealed  in  s^pture* 
That  there  are  angels^  and  that  some  of  them  have  not  kept  their  first 
estate,  we  know,  for  it  has  been  made  known  to  us.  But  whereia 
their  fault  consisted,  or  how  long  they  had  previously  rcBiained  in 
glory  and  innocency,  as  God  has  not  told  us,  it  is  useless  to  guesa^ 
and  worse  than  useless  to  ground  an  ai^ument  on  our  conjectures. 

In  another  opinion  which  he  elsewhere  in  different  passages  of  his 
works  repeats,  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  with  Warburton. 

*  *  Ob  Repentance,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  378»  88.  lit  magis  consosans  ett  (opinio)  quod' 

'  On  Death,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  684,  6,  9.  &c]       Thom.   Aquin.  sum.   1"*  paza» 

«  [toL  iL  p.  352.]  quatU  Uiii.  [act  6.] 
'  ['  Sed  probabilior  et  ■anctomm  dio- 
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He  tells  us*  that  Balaam,  when  he  prayed  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  had  only  respect  to  length  of  days  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
the  promise  of  a  life  after  death  being  hidden  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Without  entering  into  such  a  discussion,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Michaelis'  has  shewn  that  the  writings  of  Moses  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  Cuniliarly  known 
to  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  some  grave  trifling  in  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  about  the  letters  of 
Jehovah's  name,  which  he  had  from  the  Gabbalists.  If  he  designed 
it  as  a  poetical  ornament,  it  savours  of  the  taste  of  the  time :  if  as  an 
argument  or  illustration,  it  rests  on  too  weak  authority  to  be  good 
for  nny  thing.  In  ail  his  works,  he  is  fond  of  aUuding  to  historical 
incidents,  often  with  an  admirable  oratorical  effect,  though  the  stories 
alleged  may  be  no  more  than  idle  legends.  Here  however  he  has 
twice «  quoted  as  from  scripture,  though  without  naming  the  place,  a 
story  of  twenty-three  thousand  Assyrians  destroyed  in  one  night  for 
fornication,  which  I  confess  I  never  met  with  in  scripture  or  else- 
where. But  these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a  work  of  so  great  length, 
of  so  distinguished  beauty,  usefulness,  and  learning,  in  which  he  has 
nobly  fulfilled  the  purpose  expressed  in  his  preface^  *'  to  advance  the 
necessity,  and  to  declare  the  manner  and  parts,  of  a  good  life.''  "  I 
have  followed,"  he  continues,  'Hhe  design  of  scripture,  and  have 
given  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger  meat;  and  in 
all  I  have  despised  my  own  reputation,  by  so  striving  to  make  it  use- 
ful, that  I  was  less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in  retired  senses,  and 
embossed  with  unnecessary  but  graceful  ornaments,  I  pray  God  this 
may  go  forth  into  a  blessing  to  all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  bless- 
ings upon  me  all  the  way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kind- 
ling my  brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both.  If  the 
reader  shall  receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one,  and  I  have 
laboured  in  order  to  it ;  and  I  shall  receive  a  great  recompense  for 
that  intention,  if  he  shall  please  to  say  this  prayer  for  me, — ^That 
while  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  may  not  become  a  cast-away  1" 

In  the  '  Literary  life  of  the  reverend  John  Serjeant,  written  by  him- 
self,' inserted  in  the  Boman  catholic  miscellanv  entitled  the  Caiho^ 
licon,  vol.  iii.,  the  '  Great  Exemplar'  is  said  to  be  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Ludolpbus  de  Saxonia^^.  The  assertion  how- 
ever is  entirely  groundless ;  so  much  so,  that  except  in  the  circum- 
stance that  both  authors  intermix  prayers  and  moral  reflections  with 
their  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  books  written  on 
any  one  subject  which  have  so  few  coincidences  of  arrangement,  senti- 
ment, or  expression.    The  merits  of  the  works  of  Ludoiphus,  which, 

■  [vol.  ii  p.  629.]  y  Vita  Jesu  Christi  redemptoris  nos- 
*  MichaelU,  Argumenta  immortalitatis     tri,  ex  medollis  evangelicit  et  approbatis 

animarum  ex  Motecollecta.  [in  Sjrntagm.  ab  eccleaia  doctoribus  sedule  per  Ludol- 

comTnent.p.808qq.  4to.  Goetting.  1759.]  phum  de  Saxonia  ordinis  Carthusiensit 

■  rvol.  u.  pp.  18,  593,  and  iv.  486.]  coUecta.— [fol.  Argent.  1474;  ed.  alL  foL 
»  [▼ol-  "•  p.  «7.]  P*r.]  1609. 
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as  a  pious,  useful^  and  practical  treatise,  I  am  very  far  from  nnder- 
valuing,  are  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Great 
Exemplar.  Ludolphus  (as  Mas  necessary  in  an  author  who  wrote 
for  those  by  whom  the  scriptures  themselves  were  little  known  or 
studied)  gives  a  long  and  minute  detail  of  almost  every  word  and 
action  of  our  Lord ;  appending  to  each  a  string  of  moral  and  religious 
observations,  extracted,  chiefly  verbatim,  from  the  fathers.  Taylor 
passes  rapidly  over  the  greater  part  of  this  detail ;  but  expands  from 
time  to  time  into  long  and  eloquent  discourses  on  the  more  remark- 
able actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  to  which  his  rival  offers  no- 
thing correspondent.  The  style  of  the  one  is  usually  plain  and  simple, 
though  his  prayers  are,  many  of  them,  conceived  in  a  pleasing  and 
fervent  strain  of  piety.  That  of  the  other  luxuriates  in  a  richness  of 
imagery  and  a  grandiloquence  of  expression  which  breathe  in  every 
sentence  the  vital  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry.  The  reading  of 
Taylor  was  so  excursive  that  it  is  indeed  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Ludolphus,  and  it  is  possible  that 
from  it  the  outline  and  first  conception  of  his  own  book  may  have 
been  taken.  But  more  than  this  a  comparison  of  the  two  Lives  for- 
bids us  to  allow,  and  for  even  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
internal  evidence  whatever  in  the  work  of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  which  there  is  that  the 
extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  produced  the  'Holy 
Living'  and  the  '  Holy  Dying,'  works  which  were  in  like  manner  de- 
yntftf^  fn  thft  prnmotion  of  prflfif,iVft1  hnlinpaQj  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  sermons,  were  the  next  in  succession  of  his  pub- 
lished labours. 

Both  are  dedicated  tn  fjip.  pari  nf  nstrht^rj^  the  first  in  a  splendid 
description  of  the  miseries  of  i}^/^  fitnpj  and  the  duty  of  a  good  man. 
under  those  miseries.  This  dedication  concludes*  with  five  rules  for 
the  application  ftf  ^^'*  ri\nr\9tA<i  rsh{nh  fnllnwr^  so  simpIc,  SO  just,  and 
displaying  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  dangers 
of  mankind,  that  they  cannot  be  too  firmly  imprinted  in  the  memory 
of  a  Christian ; — 

*'  First,  they  that  will  with  profit  make  use  of  the  proper  instruments 
of  virtue,  must  so  live  as  if  they  were  always  under  the  physician's 
hand.  For  the  counsels  of  religion  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  soul  as  men  used  to  take  hellebore ;  but  they  must 
dwell  together  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his 
understanding  for  ever :  they  must  be  used  like  nourishment,  that  is, 
by  a  daily  care  and  meditation,  not  like  a  single  medicine,  and  upon 
the  actual  pressure  of  a  present  necessity.  For  counsels  and  wise 
discourses  applied  to  an  actual  distemper,  at  the  best  are  but  like 
strong  smells  to  an  epileptic  person ;  sometimes  they  may  raise  him, 
but  they  nevcir  cure  him.    The  following  rules,  if  they  be  made  fami- 

■  [toI.  iii  p.  a  Bqq.] 
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liar  to  our  natures  and  the  tb6ughts  of  every  dhj,  may  make  virtue 
and  religion  become  easy  and  habitual;  but  when  the  temptation  is 
present^  and  hath  already  seized  upon  some  portions  of  our  consenl^ 
we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  counselled ;  and  we  find  no  gust  or  relish  in 
the  precept;  the  lessons  are  the  same,  but  the  instrument  is  unstrung 
or  out  of  tune. 

"  Secondly,  in  using  the  instruments  of  virtue,  we  must  be  curions 
to  distinguish  instruments  from  duties,  and  prudent  advices  from 
necessary  injunctions;  and  if  by  any  other  means  the  duty  can  be 
secured,  let  tl>ere  be  no  scruples  stirred  concerning  any  other  helps : 
only  if  they  can  in  that  case  strengthen  and  secure  the  duty,  or  help 
towards  perseverance,  let  them  serve  in  that  station  in  which  they 
can  be  placed.  For  there  are  some  persons  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  breathed  so  bright  a  flame  of  love,  that  they  do  all  their 
acts  of  virtue  by  perfect  choice  and  without  objection;  and  their  zeal 
is  warmer  than  that  it  will  be  allayed  by  temptation :  and  to  such 
persons  mortification  by  philosophical  instruments,  as  fasting,  sack- 
cloth, and  other  rudenesses  to  the  body,  is  wholly  useless :  it  is  al- 
ways a  more  uncertain  means  to  acquire  any  virtue  or  secure  any 
<duty ;  and  if  love  hath  filled  all  the  comers  of  our  soul,  it  alone  is 
able  to  all  the  work  of  God. 

"  Thirdly,  be  not  nice  in  stating  the  obb'gations  of  religion ;  but 
where  the  duty  is  necessary  and  the  means  very  reasonable  in  itself, 
^lispute  not  too  busily  whether  in  all  circumstances  it  can  fit  thy  parr 
ticular ;  but  super  toiam  materiam, '  upon  the  whole,'  make  use  of  it. 
For  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  great  religion,  and  no  imprudence,  when 
we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  substance  of  affairs^  then  to  be 
easy,  humble,  obedient,  apt,  and  credulous  in  the  circumstances  which 
•are  appointed  to  us  in  particular  by  our  spiritual  guides,  or  in  general 
by  all  wise  men  in  cases  not  unlike.  He  that  gives  dms,  does  best 
not  always  to  consider  the  minutes  and  strict  measures  of  his  ability, 
but  to  give  freely,  incuriously,  and  abundantly.  A  man  must  not 
weigh  grains  in  the  accounts  of  his  repentance;  but  for  a  great  sin 
have  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  severity,  and  in  this  take  the  ordi- 
nary advices,  though  it  may  be  a  less  rigour  might  not  be  insufficient. 
*AKpificbUaiov,  or  arithmetical  measures,  especially  of  our  own  pro- 
f)ortioniug,  are  but  arguments  of  want  of  love  and  of  forwardness  in 
ieligion ;  or  else  are  instrument's  of  scruple,  and  then  become  danger- 
ous. Use  the  rule  heartily  and  enough^  and  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  thy  error,  if  any  should  happen. 

''  Fourthly,  if  thou  intendest  heartily  to  serve  God,  and  avoid  sin 
in  any  one  instance,  refuse  not  the  hardest  and  most  severe  advioe 
that  is  prescribed  in  order  to  it,  though  possibly  it  be  a  stranger  to 
thee ;  for  whatsoever  it  be,  custom  will  make  it  easy. 

''Fifthly,  when  many  instruments  for  the  obtaining  any  virtue  or 
^restraining  any  vice  are  propounded,  observe  which  of  them  fits  thy 
person  or  the  circumstances  of  thy  need,  .and  use  it  rather  than  the 
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dtber;  that  by  this  means  thou  mayest  be  engaged  to  watch^  and 
use  spiritual  arts  and  observation  about  thy  soul.  Concerning  the 
managing  of  which,  as  the  interest  is  greater,  so  the  necessities  are 
more,  and  the  cases  more  intricate,  and  the  accidents  and  dangers 
greater  and  more  importunate,  and  there  is  greater  skill  required 
than  in  the  securing  an  estate,  or  restoring  health  to  an  infirm  body, 
I  wish  all  men  in  the  world  did  heartily  believe  so  much  of  this  as  is 
true :  it  would  very  much  help  to  do  the  work  of  God/' 

The  Holy  Living  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  discusses  the  instrumental  means  of  holiness,  such  as, — Care  of 
our  time,  l^urity  of  intention,  and  ^_S^r\su».  nf  tlip.  Divinft  presence ; 
and  gives  rules  for  producing  and  preserving  all  these  habits  in  our 
hearts  and  behaviour,  of  which  those  for  the  improvement  of  time 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  practical. 

Thft  aficnT^4  chapter  treats  of  christian  Sobriety,  which  he  divides 
into  the  five  heads  of  Temperance,  unastity,  tluimhty.  Modesty,  and 
Contentment;  and  defines  in  general*  to  be  ^'an  using  severity, 
denial  and  fruslTation  of  our  appetite,  when  it  grows  unreasonable  in 
any  of  these  instances/'  He  introduces  the  discussion  of  these  dif- 
ferent topics  with  some  observations  on  voluptuousness  according  to 
this  general  definition,  and  with  rules  for  subduing  our  natural  ten- 
dency towards  it,  which  will  well  reward  the  reader,  and  which  for 
the  general  reader  are  perhaps  better  adapted  than  tlie  remedies 
which  follow  for  specific  and  grosser  vices.  In  all  cases  his  rules  for 
ftvoidinpr  ain^  when  not  too  scrupulous  <tnd  aafietifi  for  practice^  and 
therefore  1^  likely  to  do  good  than  if  thfjyjrere  less  efficacious  but 
more  attainable  meai]?  ftf  hnlinPiaa^  are.  better^^lian  the.  argnmenfA 
which  he  uses  against  each  sin  jn  nrdpT.     But  of  all  his  rules,  the 

^'JTctS  and  nft^n^  nt'  Knmility'  arp  pftrhnpa  thft  mnsfr.  iipprf>ssivfi,  the 

niosLftEsfitual,  the  mpsTsensiblejnid  rational, JthejEigst^jplic^bb  to 
the  temptatiqns  and  necessities  of  ey§j;yj2iaD. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  chri^ian  Justice 
definftd  ««  eifch^r  commutative  or  distributive^  and  divldeJ  infoThe 
several  heads  of,  first, '  Obedience,'  as  due  from  inferiors  to  superiors; 
secondly,  'Provision'  or  protecting  care,  from  sovereigns,  judges, 
parents,  masters,  guardians;  thirdly,  Negociation  or  contracts; 
fourthly,  Bestitution,  which  he  defines^  as  '  that  part  of  justice  to 
which  a  man  is  obliged  by  a  precedent  contract  or  a  foregoing  fault, 
by  hifl  own  act  or  another  man's,  either  with  or  without  his  will/ 
His  rides  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  admirable.  They  arcjcasijiatqu 
in  itn  highftBt  and  nnhlpit  firjjtf^j  in  which  nothing  is  overstraiuei^, 
nothing  extenuated,  and  (so  far  as  general  principles  and  the  com- 
pass of  a  short  chapter  can  reach)  nothing  unprovided  for;  inasmuch 
as  even  where  neither  the  obligations  of  default  nor  contract  can 

•  [vol.  iii.  p.  44.]  ^  [p.  183.]  : 
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extend,  he  has  specified  the  no  less  strong  and  yet  holier  obligation 
of  gratitade. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Duties  of  Beligipn^  under  the 
heads  of  its  '  internal'  and  '  external'  actions.  The  former  are.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love;  to  his  account  of  which  is  added  an  admirable 
digression  on  Zeal. 

"  The  sum  is  this^ :  that  zeal  is  not  a  direct  duty,  no  where  com- 
manded for  itself,  and  is  nothing  but  a  forwardness  and  circum- 
stance of  another  duty,  and  therefore  is  then  only  acceptable,  when 
it  advances  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours . .  •  That  zeal  is  only 
safe,  only  acceptable,  which  increases  charity  directly :  and  because 
love  to  our  neighbour  and  obedience  to  God  are  the  two  great 
portions  of  charity,  we  must  never  account  our  zeal  to  be  good  but 
as  it  advances  both  these,  if  it  be  in  a  matter  that  relates  to  both,  or 
severally,  if  it  relates  severally.  S.  FauFs  zeal  was  expressed  in 
preaching  without  any  offerings  or  stipend,  in  travelling,  in  spending 
and  being  spent  for  his  flock,  in  suffering,  in  being  willing  to  be 
accursed  for  love  of  the  people  of  God  and  his  countrymen.  Let 
our  zeal  be  as  great  as  his  was,  so  it  be  in  affections  to  others,  but 
not  at  all  in  angers  against  them :  in  the  first  there  is  no  danger, 
in  the  second  there  is  no  safety.  In  brief,  let  your  zeal,  if  it  must 
be  expressed  in  anger,  be  always  more  severe  against  thyself  than 
against  others.^' 

^^*^*^  *^l^tfima1  «>^^^'^^«  ^f  i^ligi'r^Ti  Taylor  defines  to  be,  "  first.  Bead- 
ing and  hearing  the  word  of  God ;  secondly,  Ty^ting  and  corporal 
austeritiea^  .  .  thirdly.  Feasting,  or  keeping  days  of  public  joy  4Uid 
thanksgiving.'*  On  all  these "his^servations  are  distinguished  by 
sound  good  sense  and  earnest  piety.  Even  on  fasting — ^a  duty  now 
so  much  neglected,  and  to  disquisitions  on  which  so  few  will  turn 
with  any  other  feeling  than  curiosity — ^the  reasonableness  of  his  rules 
will  strike  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  the  habits  of  the  age,  are 
negligent  of  or  averse  to  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature, — the  experience  of  ages, — the  injunction  of  all  christian 
churches, — the  example  of  all  the  good  men  of  former  times,  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  Son  of  God^. 

He  grounds  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  not  on  a  divine  com- 
mandment, as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  sabbath  (for  this  com- 
mandment he  conceives  to  have  had  respect  to  that  day  and  that 
nation  only)  but  on  the  great  duty  for  which  the  fourth  command- 
ment provides,  of  confessing  on  tdl  occasions  God  to  be  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  on  the  institution  of  the  apostles  that  the 
first  day  in  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for  doing  this  in  solemn 
assembles.  The  same  opinion  he  afterwards  expressed  more  at 
large  in  his  Ductar  dubUantium\    It  seems  to  have  been  also  the 

•  [voL  iii.  p.  168.]  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  ix.  p.  53a 

*  See  Ductor  dubitantium,  On  the  in-         *  Of  the  Christian  Law,  vol.  ix.  p* 
terpretatbn  and  obligation  of  the  laws  of     468  sqq. 
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opinion  of  Land'^  of  Lathers,  of  Calvin^,  of  Spencer^,  and  of  almost 
aU  the  early  fathers,  who  agree  in  representing  the  fourth  command- 
ment as  of  temporary  obligation  only,  and  as  merely  applying  to 
Christians  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  as  inculcating  a  devotion  of  ourselves 
to  God's  service  on  all  proper  opportunities,  and  that  rest  from 
worldly  cares  of  which  to  the  Jews  the  sabbath  was  typical.  That 
the  authority  and  ezamole  of  the  apostles,  the  uniform  tradition  of 
the  church,  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  abstractedly  considered, 
the  necessities  of  men,  and  the  precedent  of  God's  corresponding 
ordinance  under  the  old  law,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  keeping  the 
Lord's  day  holy,  the  great  men  whom  I  have  cited  were  far  indeed  from 
doubting.  Whether  their  view  of  the  subject  be  more  correct  than 
that  which  makes  the  fourth  commandment  in  its  literal  meaning  a 
part  of  the  moral  and  universal  law,  this  is  not  the  place  for  ex- 
amining. They  who  apprehend  that  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  will  be 
endangered  by  a  contrary  opinion,  may  read  what  Taylor  himself 
says  on  the  subject.  ''The  Jews,''  he  observes,  ''had  a  divine  com- 
mandment for  their  day,  which  we  have  not  for  ours ;  but  we  have 
many  commandments  to  do  all  that  honour  to  God  which  was  in- 
tended in  the  fourth  commandment;  and  the  apostles  appointed  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  doing  it  in  solemn  assemblies^. .  •  Upon  the 
Lord's  day  we  must  abstain  from  all  servile  and  laborious  works, 
except  such  which  are  matters  of  necessity,  of  common  life,  or  of 
great  charity :  for  these  are  permitted  bv  that  authority  which  hath 
separated  the 'day  for  holy  uses;  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  though 
consisting  principally  in  rest,  and  established  by  God,  did  yield  to 
these  • . .  And  therefore  this  is  to  be  enlarged  in  the  gospel,  whose 
sabbath  or  rest  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  accessory  to  the  principal 
and  spiritual  duties.  Upon  the  christian  sabbath  necessity  is  to  be 
served  first,  then  charity,  and  then  religion ;  for  this  is  to  give  place 
to  charity  in  great  instances,  and  the  second  to  the  first  in  all :  and 
in  all  cases  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

His  observations  on  prayer,  and  incidentally  on  vows;  those  on 
alms,  together  with  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  for  the  great 
causes  of  an  unmerciful  and  uncharitable  spirit,  envy,  anger  and 
covetousness;  his  canons  of  repentance,  and  his  directions  for  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  are  all  equally  devout,  eloquent,  and  sensible. 
But  I  will  not  select,  where  all  may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  can 
hardly  be  read  without  admiration.  To  clothe  virtue  in  its  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  colouring,  to  enforce  with  all  the  terrors 
of  the  divine  law  its  essential  obligations;  and  to  distinguish,  in 
almost  every  instance  most  successfully,  between  what  is  prudent 
and  what  is  necessary,  what  may  fitly  be  done  and  what  cannot  be 

'  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  845.  opp.  AmsteL  [fol.  1667.]  torn.  ir.  p.  99. 
V  XttfUgung  bet  t^e^cn  dtUtt,  opp.  Lips.  >  Spencer,  de  Legg.  Hebr.  lib.  L  [cap. 

torn.  iii.  pp.  642,  8.  [foL  1729.  J  4.  pp.  88—94.] 

^  InstlL  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  sect.  31  sqq.  >  Hol^  Living,  toI.  iiL  p.  172  sq. 
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safely  left  undone ;  this  is  the  triumph  of  a  christian  moralist :  and 
this  Jeremy  Taylor  has  in  a  great  degree  achieved  in  hia  discourse 
on  Holy  Living. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  prayers,  adapted  to  those 
temptations  or  duties  which  have  been  discossed  in  it.  Of  these 
prayers,  the  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  proved  by  their  popnlarify; 
a  popularity  perhaps  little  less  than  that  which  our  beautifol  liturgy 
itself  has  obtained  among  Christiana.  Almost  all  of  them  eo&Utu 
passages  of  genuine  poetry  and  eloquence^  and  all  are  pervaded  by  a  4 

tenderness  and  pathos  of  earnest  piety  which  most  have  proceeded 
from  the  feeling  which  they  ezpiess,  and  which  few  persons  ever 
read  without  finding  it  in  some  degree  contagious. 

Bat  I  must  confess  that  I  like  those  prayen  the  best  which  have 
the  fewest  of  Taylor's  peculiar  ornaments ;  of  those  rhetorical  aug- 
ments which  are  never  so  little  in  their  place  as  when  addressing  the 
Most  High;  that  accumulation  of  circumstances,  and  those  sen- 
tences almost  endless,  which  distract  attention  when  it  ought  to  be 
concenlxated,  and  compel  us  to  take  breath  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
earnest  aspirations.  My  meaning  will  be  plain  to  those  who  com- 
pare  his  four  collects  'for  subjects  when  their  land  is  oyerrnn  by 
tiarfaarous  and  wicked  people,'  with  the  few  and  simple  yet  majestic 
words  of  the  prayer  in  our  churoh  service  'in  time  of  war  and 
troubles/  or  his  'Act  of  contrition'  preparatory  to  the  sacrament,  A 

with  the  General  Confession  which  is  appointed  for  that  occasion^. 

But  the  want  of  taste  is  still  greater  when  in  a  solemn  address  of 
the  penitent  to  his  Bedeemer,  the  sufferings  of  that  Bedeemer  are 
enumeraited  at  full  length,  and  with  circumstances  added  which  rest 
on  no  authentic  history  or  probable  tradition.  When  we  entreat 
Christ  to  have  mercy  on  us  '  by  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  His 
cross  and  passion,'  we  both  quicken  our  own  devotional  feelings  by 
the  mention  of  what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  we  plead  with  Him,  in 
behalf  of  our  requests,  considerations  which  we  know  to  be  pre- 
vailing. But  where  do  we  learn  that  the  garden  of  Gethsemane"^ 
was  'set  with  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns;'  that  our  Lord  was 
'drenched'  by  Hia  enemies  in  the  brook  Cedron;  that  He  was  'tor- 
mented with  a  tablet  stuck  with  naik,  at  the  fringes  of  His  gar- 
ment f  that  His  cross, '  being  set  in  a  hoUowness  ^  the  earth,  did 
in  the  fall  rend  His  wounds  wider'?      Surely  such  legends,  bor«  ^ 

rowed  from  the  'stations'  of  the  Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
without  any  authority  of  scripture  or  antiquity,  are  altogether  unfit 
to  be  spoken  to  Him  who  is  not  to  be  flattered  by  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  what  He  has  himself  done  and  soffered,  and  whose 
revealed  and  authentic  sufferings  and  patience  were  too  great  and 
too  glorious  to  need  the  improvements  of  human  fancy.     In  all  his  ! 

Devotions  indeed  Taylor  seems  to  have  taken  8.  Augustine  as  his 
model,  rather  than  our  own  or  the  elder  liturgies;  and  both  have 

>  [vol  ui.  pp.  140  sq.,  250.]  «  [p.  241  sqq.]  I 
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-erred  in  transferring  to  prayer  those  ornaments  wbich  mighty  some 
of  them,  be  not  improper  in  a  sermon.  But  who  can  wonder  that  it 
shoald  be  no  easy  task  for  man  to  find  fit  words  to  commune  with 
the  Almighty?  What  greater  praise  could  Taylor  have  himself  de- 
sired than  that,  in  falling  short  of  the  excellencies  of  our  Common 
Prayer^  he  has  fallen  short  of  that  only? 

The  'Holy  Dying ^  is  introduced  b^  a  dedication^  also  to  lord 
Carbery,  in  whicli  the  author  in  a  stram  of  touching  eloquence  re- 
commends his  work  to  his  patron  as  that  which  in  manuscript  had 
been  seen  and  approved  by  the  deceased  object  of  his  dearest  afiec- 
tions''.  '^I  am  treating  your  lordship  as  a  Koman  gentleman  did  8. 
Augustine  and  bis  mother;  I  shall  entertain  you  in  a  charnel-house^ 
and  can;  your  meditations  awhile  into  the  chambers  of  death'\  •  • 
"  My  lord,  it  is  your  dear  lady's  anniversary,  and  she  deserved  the 
biggest  bonour,  and  the  longest  memory,  and  the  fairest  monument, 
and  the  most  solemn  mourning:  and  in  order  to  it,  give  me  leave,  my 
lord,  to  cover  her  hearse  with  these  following  sheets.  This  boot 
was  intended  first  to  minister  to  her  piety;  and  she  desired  aU  good 
people  should  partake  of  the  advantages  whicb  are  bere  recorded. 
She  knew  how  to  live  rarely  well,  and  she  desired  to  know  how  to 
die,  and  God  taught  her  by  an  experiment/*. . . "  My  lord,  both  your 
lordship  and  myself  have  lately  aeen  and  felt*^  such  sorrow  of  death, 
and  such  sad  departure  of  dearest  friends,  that  it  is  more  than  bigb 
time  we  should  think  ourselves  nearly  concerned  in  the  accidents. 
Death  has  come  so  near  to  you,  as  to  fetch  a  portion  from  your  very 
heart;  and  now  you  cannot  choose  but  dig  your  own  grave,  and 
place  your  coffin  in  your  eye,  when  the  angel  hath  dressed  your 
scene  of  sorrow  and  meditation  with  so  particular  and  so  near  an 
object;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  my  duty,  I  am  come  to  minister  to 
your  pious  thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  sorrows,  that  they  may  turn 
into  virtues  and  advantages.*' 

The  remainder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  in  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  and  motives  of  his  undertaking,  in  which,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  known  opinions,  he  enlai^es  on  the  vanity  or  un- 
certainty of  a  late  and  sick-bed  repentance;  the  idle  folly  of  the 
extreme  unction  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  the  unauthorised,  as  he 
esteems  it,  and  unprofitable,  though  extremely  ancient  practice  of 
prayers  for  the  departed  spirit.  In  some  of  his  assertions,  more 
particularly  on  the  first  oi  these  topics,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
perhaps  too  strict  and  uncompromising.  Yet  the  caution  which  he 
founds  in  part  on  these  doctrines,  is  one  which  may  well  tingle  in 
the  ears  of  those  that  live  carelessly;  and  it  is  one  of  which  the 
truth  is  shewn  by  very  many  considerations  of  "undoubted  and  awful 
certainty.  "  My  lord,  it  is  a  great  art  to  die  well,  and  to  be  learned 
by  men  in  health,  by  them  that  can  discourse  and  consider;  by  those 

■  [voL  iii.  p.  257  sqq.]  °  [See  p.  xxxv.  above.] 
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whose  nnderstauding  and  acts  of  reason  aie  not  abated  with  fear  or 
pains :  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  death  is  passed  by  the  preceding 
years  of  our  life,  so  also  in  those  years  are  the  greatest  preparations 
to  it;  and  he  that  prepares  not  for  death  before  his  last  sickness^  is 
like  him  that  begins  to  study  philosophy  when  he  is  going  to  dispute 
publicly  in  the  faculty/'  "  And  therefore . .  it  is  intended  by  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs,  that  the  precepts  of  dying  well  be  part  of  the  studies  of 
them  that  live  in  health,  and  the  days  of  discourse  and  understanding : 
which  in  this  case  hath  another  degree  of  necessity  super-added: 
because  in  other  notices  an  imperfect  study  may  be  supplied  by  a 
frequent  exercise  and  a  renewed  experience;  here,  if  we  practise 
imperfectly  once,  we  shall  never  recover  the  error/' 
(  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The  first  consists 
\  of  '  General  considerations  preparatory  to  a  holy  and  blessed  death ;' 
I  as,  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  man's  life,  a  knowledge  of  which 
J  should  induce  us  to  make  timely  preparation  for  quitting  it ;  of  the 
^  means  and  opportunities  which  Ood  has  given  us  for  this  work,  and 
which,  if  duly  employed,  will  take  off  all  objection  that  our  lives  are 
too  short  for  our  necessary  preparation;  and  the  miseries  of  man's 
life  in  this  world,  which  should  induce  us  to  depart  from  it  gladly. 
The  second P  recommends  'a  general  preparation  for  a  blessed  death, 
by  way  of  exercise;'  first,  by  always  looking  for  death;  secondly, 
by  daily  providing  for  it;  and  thirdly,  by  'a  life  severe,  holy, 
and  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  under  the  conduct  of  pru- 
dence and  observation ;  a  life  of  warfare  and  sober  counsels,  labour, 
and  watchfulness/  In  applying  these  precepts  to  particulars,  he  re- 
commends, first,  a  daily  self-examination;  secondly,  a  lifelong  and 
constant  charity.  And  to  encourage  men  to  endure  the  burden  and 
uneasiness  of  the  first  of  these,  he  remarks,  that '  we  had  better  bear 
the  burden  of  the  Lord  than  the  burden  of  a  base  and  polluted  con- 
science;' that  'religion  cannot  be  so  great  a  trouble  as  a  guilty  soul; 
and  whatsoever  trouble  may  or  can  be  fancied  in  this  or  anv  other 
action  of  religion,  it  is  only  to  inexperienced  persons/  But,  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  to  examine  our  lives  will  be  no  trouble,  if  we  do  not  intri- 
cate it  with  businesses  of  the  world,  and  the  labyrinths  of  care  and 
impertinent  affairs/  'He  that  covets  many  things  greedily,  and 
snatches  at  high  things  ambitiously,  that  despises  his  neighbour 
proudly,  and  bears  his  crosses  peevishly,  or  his  prosperity  impo- 
tently  and  passionately;  he  that  is  prodigal  of  his  precious  time, 
and  is  tenacious  and  retentive  of  evil  purposes,  is  not  a  man  dis- 
posed to  this  exercise:  he  hath  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
memory,  and  to  dash  his  glass  in  pieces,  because  it  must  needs  re- 
present to  his  own  eyes  an  intolerable  deformity/  '  In  the  interim, 
they  are  impatient  to  be  examined  as  a  leper  is  of  a  comb,  and  are 
greedy  of  the  world  as  children  of  raw  fruit ;  and  they  hate  a  severe 
reproof  as  they  do  thorns  in  their  bed;  and  they  love  to  lay  aside 
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religion  as  a  drunken  person  does  to  forget  his  sorrow ;  and  all  the 
way  they  dream  of  fine  things^  and  their  dreams  prove  contrary^  and 
become  the  hieroglyphics  of  an  eternal  sorrow/  'To  be  cozened  in 
making  judgments  concerning  our  final  condition;  is  extremely  easy; 
but  if  we  be  cozened,  we  are  infinitely  miserable/ 

His  observations**  on  charity,  '  with  its  twin  daughters,  alms  and 
forgiveness,'  are  abundantly  beautiful  and  sensible ;  and  he  winds  up 
the  second  chapter  with  a  description  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry 
(somewhat  too  poetical  perhaps  tor  a  religious  and  practical  treatise) 
of  the  different  deaths  of  the  good  and  wicked  man ;  in  which  the 
natural  terrors  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  hopes  of  the  other,  are 
heightened  and  prolonged  beyond  the  veil  of  mortality,  into  the  re- 
gions where  (as  some  of  those  legends  have  told  with  which  the 
studies  of  Taylor  were  familiar)  the  soul  becomes  the  object  of  con- 
test between  angels  and  devils.  The  picture  is  magnificent ;  but  he 
himself  seems  sensible  that  such  speculations  may  be  pursued  too 
far,  when  he  winds  it  up  with  the  following  caution.  "  Fearful  and 
formidable  to  unholy  persons,  is  the  first  meeting  with  spirits  in 
their  separation;  but  the  victory  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the 
mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  conduct  of  angels,  is  a  ioy  that  we 
must  not  understand  till  we  feel  it,  and  yet  such  which  by  an  early 
and  persevering  piety  we  may  secure :  but  let  us  enquire  after  it  no 
further,  because  it  is  secret/' 

In  the  next  chapter'  he  prescribes  remedies  against  impatience  in 
sickness,  and  against  an  immoderate  fear  of  death,  and  adds  some 
general  rules  to  make  sickness  safe  and  holy,  more  particularly  by 
continuance  in  prayer,  and  by  an  infinite  solicitude  that  we  '  at  no 
hand  commit  a  aeliberate  sin',  or  retain  any  affection  to  the  old.' — 
"  They  were  sad  departures  when  Tigellinus,  Cornelius  Gallus  the  prae- 
tor, Lewis  the  son  of  Gonzaga  duxe  of  Mantua,  Ladislaus  king  of 
Naples,  Speusippus,  Giachettus  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  the  popes, 
died  in  the  forbidden  embraces  of  abused  women;  or  if  Job  had 
cursed  God  and  so  died :  or  when  a  man  sits  down  in  despair,  and 
in  the  accusation  and  calumny  of  the  divine  mercy ;  they  make  their 
night  sad,  and  stormy,  and  eternal.  When  Herod  began  to  sink 
with  the  shameful  torment  of  his  bowels,  and  felt  the  grave  open  un- 
der him,  he  imprisoned  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  commanded 
his  sister  that  they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  departing  ghosts 
This  was  an  egress  fit  only  for  such  persons  who  meant  to  dwell 
with  devils  to  eternal  ages ;  and  that  man  is  hugely  in  love  with  sin, 
who  cannot  forbear  in  the  week  of  the  assizes,  and  when  himself 
stands  at  the  bar  of  scrutiny,  and  prepared  for  his  final,  never-to-be- 
reversed  sentence.  He  dies  suddenly  to  the  worse  sense  and  event 
of  sudden  death,  who  so  manages  his  sickness  that  even  that  state 
shall  not  be  innocent.'' 

The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  rules  for  the  practice  of  the 
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graces  proper  to  a  state  of  sickness ;  of  patience^  of  faith,  of  repent- 
ance, of  justice,  and  of  charity.  The  last  treats  on  the  urgent  neces- 
sity and  best  manner  of  visiting  the  sick  by  the  ministers  of  rel^ion; 
and  he  conclades  his  subject  with  the  duties  of  those  who  survive,  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  will  of  their  departed  friends,  and  the  mode- 
ration and  decency  of  their  funerals. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  '  Holy  Dying,^  in  point  of 
composition,  and  in  the  display  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  Tay- 
lor's style  and  language,  exceeds  the  '  Holy  Living.'  The  subject 
admitted  of,  and  indeed  invited  him  to,  a  greater  indulgence  in  those 
touching  and  tender  visions  of  affection,  of  natural  imases,  and  of 
supernatural  aspiiations,  which  were  farmliar  to  his  mind,  and  were 
apt  to  intrude  unbidden.  As  a  practical  work,  its  use  may  be  per- 
haps less  obvious  and  less  extensive  than  its  companion ;  for  a  sick- 
bed it  is  too  long,  and  when  men  are  in  health,  they  read  it,  are  de- 
lighted, and  lay  it  down  again.  But  as  a  manual  and  directory  for 
those  whose  office  it  is  to  converse  with  the  sick  and  dying,  its  uses 
are  manifold,  and  its  importance  only  to  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  themselves  given  some  portion  of  their  thoughts  and  their  time 
to  this  most  interesting,  most  charitable,  and  when  rightly  managed, 
this  most  edifying  and  instructive  duty  of  christian  morality.  And 
it  may  often  happen,  perhaps  it  often  has  happened,  that  men  who 
have  read  it  for  its  beauties,  have  been  impressed  by  the  lessons  it 
conveys ;  and  by  beginning  with  the  '  Holy  Dying*  of  Taylor,  have 
been  led  to  study  liis  '  Holy  Living*  with  more  advantage.  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  its  general  style  is  more  than  usually  poetical, 
even  for  its  author,  the  prayers  subjoined  to  the  different  chapters  are 
less  so  than  those  either  in  the '  Holy  Living*  or  the  '  Great  Exem- 
plar.' Perhaps  he  had  been  told  of  that  which  was  the  main  fault 
in  his  devotional  writings.  Perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  im- 
pressed him  too  deeply  to  allow  his  fancy  to  luxuriate  as  on  former 
occasions^. 

His  Sermons  next  offer  themselves  to  our  observation,  sixty-four 
in  number,  of  which  all,  even  those  which  were  preached  on  public 
and  political  occasions,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  de^ee  prac- 
tical. Of  them  a  less  accurate  examination  is  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  no  sermons  of  that  age,  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  are  more  fre- 
quently on  the  tables  and  in  the  hands  of  general  readers.  To 
praise  them  would  be  idle  and  unnecessary;  and  their  faults,  like 
their  merits,  are  obvious  even  to  a  careless  observer.  To  estimate 
however  those  merits  sufficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  this  style  of  composition,  and  the  few  good 
models  (besides  S.  Chrysostom,  whom  in  many  respects  he  much. 

*  [Here  follows  in  Heber  a  notice  of  state  of  man/  and  '  Christian  consdia- 
the  two  short  treatises  formerly  attri-  tions:'  concerning  which  see  note  to  p. 
buted  to  Taylor,  *  Contemplations  on  the     Tii.  above.] 
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resembled)  which  Taylor  at  tke  commenoement  of  his  career  had 
before  him. 

It  would  be  a  long  enqtdrj,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sftry  to  my  subject,  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  that  remarkable  decay 
of  eloquence  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  among  the 
Oreeks  and  Bomans,  from  the  time  at  wliich  the  usurpation  of  the 
Gcesars  had  reduced  their  world  to  the  sullen  calm  of  despotism. 
This  deficiency,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  it  extended  to  pagans  as  well  as 
Christians,  ana  was  felt  while  Christianity  was  as  yet  politically  in- 
significant, arose  from  causes  distinct  from  any  peculiar  habits  of  the 
christian  church. 

Yet  so  far  as  this  last  was  concerned  (in  which  the  popular  form 
of  government,  and  the  sermons  preached  in  their  different  assem- 
blies, might  have  led  us  to  expect  a  different  result)  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  homilies,  of  which  description  are  most  of  the  addresses 
of  the  fathers  to  their  congregations,  though  of  all  others  perhaps  the 
best  fitted  for  general  edification^  was  in  itself  unfavouraUe  to  the 
exercise  of  oratorical  talent. 

A  running  commentary  requires  conciseness,  and  even  abruptness : 
and  the  necessity  of  discussing  many  different  [>assages  in  succession, 
is  almost  inconsistent  with  a  connected  and  lucid  chain  of  argument; 
with  a  brilliant  peroration,  or  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  general 
principles. 

And  there  were  other  causes  which  tended  still  more  to  corrupt 
the  taste  of  preachers ;  of  which  the  first  was  that  fondness,  derived 
from  the  cabalistic  Jews,  of  detecting  an  internal  sense  in  the  plain- 
est passages  of  scripture ;  and  still  more  the  custom  of  applying  such 
passages  ^by  way  of  accommodation'  to  subjects  the  most  foreign 
from  their  known  meaning ;  of  which  a  good  many  instances  may  be 
found  in  Hierome,  in  succeeding  fathers  still  more,  and  most  of  aU 
ia  the  divines  of  what  are  called  the  dark  ages. 

Thus  when  Hierome*  allegorizes,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola,  the  dif- 
ferent ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  mto  the  different  virtues 
and  graces  of  a  Christian ;  when  Athanasius^  finds  out  the  penitent 
thief  on  his  cross  in  the  second*  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ha- 
bakkuk ;  when  Ghregoiy  the  great*  makes  Jericho  at  once  a  symbol 
of  the  moon  and  of  our  mortal  nature,  and  above  aU  when  Bernard^ 
derives  the  word  diabolus  from  '  two  pockets^'  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  can  have  intended  these  fancies  as  argumentative,  or  to 
prove  to  their  hearers  any  thing  but  the  talents  and  acuteness  of 
their  teachers.  Such  however  were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  chris- 
tian orators  for  a  long  lapse  of  ages;  and  this  taste,  which  of  course 
by  degrees  degenerated  into  mere  quibbling,  was  not  yet  extinct,  as 

*  rtom.  ii.  GoL  £74 8qq.]  *  [Declanu    de  verii.  erang.    'Dixit 
y  'Contr.  omn.  hsr.  §  2.]                         Simon/  &c.  col.  999  M.] 
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we  leam  from  Echard's  'Contempt  of  the  dergy/  in  England  during 
the  life  of  Taylor^  and  prevailed,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
Fray  Gerundio,  in  Spain  at  a  much  later  period. 

Another  cause  which  materially  contributed  to  detract  from  the 
elegance  and  eloquence  of  sermons,  was  the  slavish  subjection  under 
which  all  Christendom  was  brought  by  the  schoolmen,  whose  dicta 
were  quoted  as  in  all  cases  a  definitive  authority,  and  whose  subtle 
distinctions  and  endless  subdivisions  were,  no  less  than  their  peculiar 
and  technical  phraseology,  made  the  model  of  style  as  well  as  the 
landmarks  of  intellect. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  being  inclined  to  join  in  an  indiscriminate 
neglect  or  ridicule  of  those  laborious  and  able  men,  whose  works,  to 
judge  from  a  very  small  acquaintance  with  them^  are  often  models  of 
fair  and  patient  investigation,  and  whose  errors  are  rather  from  their 
imperfect  means  of  knowledge,  than  from  any  defect  in  (what  they 
principally  professed)  their  mode  of  arranging  knowledge  already 
acquired.  Still  farther  am  I  from  considering  a  familiarity  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  logic  as  otherwise  than  most  advantageous 
to  whoever  would  think  accuratelyi  or  express  himself  with  clearness. 

But  the  unseasonable  application  and  ostentatious  production  of 
these  studies,  as  the  first  perplexed  an  eminent  truth  in  a  multiplicity 
of  insignificant  distinctions,  so  the  second  resembled  the  fault  of 
those  unskilful  painters  who  strip  the  skins  from  their  figures,  that 
the  muscles  and  anatomy  may  be  admired.  The  accuracy  of  the 
skeleton  should  be  traced  in  the  correct  proportion  of  the  perfect 
limbs ;  the  logical  precision  of  the  orator  should  be  felt  in  the  invul- 
nerable nature  of  his  arguments ;  but  neither  the  bones  nor  the  syl- 
logisms  need  be  exposed  to  view,  in  the  finished  picture  or  the 
finished  oration.  Yet  thus  unprofitably  minute,  thus  repulsively 
scholastic,  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  civil  war ;  while  those  others  who, 
like  the  Franciscans,  the  early  reformers,  and  the  puritans,  found  a 
more  popular  style  indispensably  necessary  to  their  purposes,  sought 
popularity  in  a  homeliness  of  language  and  allusion,  in  a  merriment 
misapplied,  and  a  robust  and  striking,  but  rustic  familiarity  with 
sacred  things,  which  often  impresses  us  with  its  vigour  and  amuses 
us  with  its  quaintness,  though  at  the  present  day  no  preacher  in  his 
senses  would  venture  on  it,  nor  would  any  audience  endure  it.  Even 
when  the  usual  style  of  other  compositions  was  singularly  flowing  and 
majestic,  these  errors  of  stiffness  or  bad  taste  continued  long  to  cleave 
to  the  pulpit;  and  though  the  homilies  of  the  church  are  an  early 
and  illustrious  exception,  abundant  specimens  of  all  the  several  faults 
which  I  have  noticed  may  be  found  in  most  sermons  from  the  Be- 
formation  down  to  the  time  of  Taylor. 

Of  these  very  faults  indeed  though  he  himself  in  his  subsequent 
works  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  contagion,  we  find  in  his  ear- 
liest sermon,  on  the  gunpowder  treason,  some  evident  traces,  though 
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even  here  they  are  blended  with  and  redeemed  by  merits,  which  gave 
ample  promise  of  the  fruit  which  his  maturer  yeftrs  might  supply. 

The  text*  is  that  verse  of  St.  Luke,  chapter  ix.  verse  54,  in  which 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  ask  permission  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  villagers.  In  applying  this  passage  to 
the  event  which  he  commemorates,  he  proposes  to  discuss,  first,  the 
persons  by  whom  in  either  case  respectively  (that  of  the  instance  re- 
corded in  the  gospel,  and  that  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy)  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  bring  destruction  on  men  of  a  different  religion ; 
secondly,  the  reasons  alleged  for  such  a  proposition :  thirdly,  the  })er* 
sons  to  whom  the  proposition  was  made :  fourthly,  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  itself:  fifthly,  the  example  or  precedent  wliicli  was 
pleaclcd  for  it. 

Here  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  formality  of  scho- 
lastic arrangement ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  find  much  of  the  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  which  alone  can  make  such  a  formal  arrangement 
valuable.  Of  these  heads,  the  greater  number  are  merely  solemn 
trifling,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  to  them  are  either  too  self-evi- 
dent to  admit  of  discussion,  or  too  remote  in  their  bearing  on  the 
general  course  of  his  argument,  to  be  valuable  to  the  purposes  of  a 
logician.  The  last  topic  of  enquiry  (the  example  or  precedent  of 
Elias)  which  might  have  been  made  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  involving  the  same  grand  question  of  religious  persecu- 
tion which  Taylor  afterwards  discussed  so  ably,  he  in  this  place 
merely  notices  without  any  discussion  whatever.  Iii  treating  of  the 
remainder,  and  in  comparing  the  relative  situation  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Somish  clergy,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  real  i)oint  of 
similarity,  in  both  being  professed  followers  of  the  Messiah ;  but 
runs  into  a  string  of  frigid  conceits  to  shew  that  the  proposal  was 
in  both  instances  of  apostolic  origin,  inasmuch  as  though  the  im- 
mediate contrivers  of  the  powder-plot  were  laymen,  yet  the  church 
of  Home  (oriffinally  founded  by  the  apostle  Peter)  having  allowed 
and  applauded  similar  acts  of  atrocity,  had  given  the  first  encou- 
ragement to  such  a  project  I  Taylor  may  be  thought  to  have  for- 
gotten both  the  new  and  the  old  organon  when  he  quibbled  thus 
egregiously ;  but  this  was  the  style  of  ornament  in  favour  with  his 
age,  of  which  I  have  prepared  the  reader  to  expect  some  instances, 
and  which  was  in  fact  intended  to  prove  nothing  but  the  wit  and 
ingenuity  of  the  preacher. 

This  trifling  is  however  mixed  np  with  much  graver  and  more 
powerful  matter.  The  proofs  which  he  advances  to  shew  the  opinion 
of  the  Bomish  church  as  to  the  legality  of  deposing  and  destroying 
heretical  sovereigns,  (from  Saunders,  who  advised  a  crusade  agsinst 
them,  to  Emanuel  Sii,  who  justified  their  assassination,  and  Mariana, 
who  recommended  poison  as  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  it,) 
are  unhappily  but  too  cogent  and  conclusive.    But  these  are  here 

*  [▼o\  Yiiu  p.  457.] 
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clearly  ont  of  their  place,  and  according  to  his  own  proposed  ar- 
rani^emeiit  belong  more  ])roper1y  to  tlie  second  branch  of  the  en- 
quirv ;  in  which  (after  examining  and  combating  the  causes  aUrged 
by  the  Komanists  themselves  for  tlic  atrocious  att«'mpt  in  question, 
and  the  general  disaffection  of  their  paKy,  wliich  led  tliem  to  it)  he 
insists  that  it  is  futile  to  speak  of  our  severities  as  having  been  tlie 
occasion  of  the  gunj^wder-plot,  when  their  own  accursed  iirinciptes, 
if  not  necessarily  or  universally,  yet  naturally  and  regularly  con- 
ducted and  comi)elled  them,  even  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  con- 
science, to  the  dethronement  and  destruction,  by  any  and  eveiy 
means,  of  heretical  sovereigns  and  senates. 

In  combating  however  the  pretexts  for  discontent  alleged  by  the 
papists,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  to- 
wards their  sect,  the  preacher  is  not  altogether  successful.  Thus, 
the  fine  imposed  on  rrcusanU  for  not  attending  the  public  worship  (k 
the  national  church,  he  endeavours  to  clear  from  the  stain  of  re- 
ligious ])ersecution  by  urging  that  such  recusancy  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  religious  motives.  The  Komanists,  he  observes,  had 
actually  and  usually  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England 
from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  year  of  queen  hiizabeth,  when  Pius 
the  fifth  sent  forth  his  bull  for  the  excommunication  and  dethrone- 
ment of  that  princess.  "  It  is  plain,'*  he  argues,  "  that  religion  did 
not  make  them  absent  themselves  from  our  churches,  unless  they 
had  changed  their  religion  since  the  bull  came  over :  for  if  religion 
could  consist  with  their  communicating  with  us  before  the  bull  (as 
it  is  plain  it  did)  then  why  not  after  the  bull,  unless  it  be  part  of 
their  religion  to  obey  the  pope,  rather  than  God,  commanding  us 
to  obey  our  prince  ?" 

Tt.is  is  surely  a  quibble  unworthy  both  of  the  cause  and  its  advo- 
cate. Taylor  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  sect  in  question  to  deny  that  God  has  given  to  the  temporal 
prince  any  power  whatever  circa  re9  sacrat,  and  to  believe  that  all 
authority  of  this  kind,  under  God,  was  centered  in  the  pope  alone. 
And  he  must  have  perceived  that,  though  they  might  lawfully  attend 
the  ordinances  of  the  national  religion  so  long  as  that  religion  was 
tolerated  or  not  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  though  in  acting  thus 
they  shewed  a  laudable  desire  to  obey  their  temporal  sovereign  as  far 
as  possible,  yet  when  the  king  and  the  pope  issued  contrary  man- 
dates on  such  subjects,  they  were  bound  by  their  religion  to  obey 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  question  was  not  whether 
they  acted  reasonably  in  receiving  and  maintaining  such  an  article 
of  faith,  but  whether  this  was  an  article  of  faith  for  acting  on  which 
they  were  punished ;  and  this  being  certain,  it  is  altogether  as  cer- 
tain that  the  mulct  imposed  on  the  popish  recusants  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  'soul-money,*  and  liable  as  such  to  all  the  un- 
answerable objections  which  Taylor  has  himself  elsewhere  brought 
forward  against  the  principle  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 
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He  is  more  fortnnate  however  in  his  apology  for  the  severities 
deiioanced  against  the  publishers  of  the  bull  in  question^  and  against 
the  toleration  of  the  fiomish  priests  in  a  land  whose  tranquillity  their 
daily  conduct  menaced.  The  publication  of  the  bull  was  evidently 
seditious^  and  what  no  sovereign  could  endure  without  virtually  re- 
nouncing the  sovereignty.  The  priests  were  the  avowed  agents  of 
a  foreign  and  hostile  potentate,  and  had  already  begun  those  practices 
against  the  authority  and  life  of  the  queen,  which  were  only  rendered 
more  atrocious  by  the  fact  that  they  were  many  of  them  her  native 
subjects.  And  in  the  exposure  which  follows  of  the  language  held, 
the  doctrines  sanctioned,  and  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Bomish  hierarchy  towards  Elizabeth,  and  other  princes  similarly  situ- 
ated, the  author  may  be  said  to  have  almost  justified  the  severe 
reprobation  with  which  he  winds  up  this  part  of  his  discourse,  that 
"  so  far  from  its  being  strange  that  their  people  call  for  fire  to  con- 
sume the  protestants,  it  would  be  rather  a  wonder  if  they  did  not ;'' 
and  that  "  although  it  be  no  rare  and  unusual  a  thing  for  a  papist 
to  be  de  facto  loyal  or  duteous  to  his  prince,  yet  it  is  a  wonder  he 
is  so,  since  such  doctrines  have  been  taught  by  such  masters." 

In  considering  the  persons  to  whom  the  contrivers  of  the  plot  in- 
trusted their  intentions,  their  confessors  namely  and  spiritual  guides, 
he  discusses  at  some  length,  and  with  great  learning  and  acuteness, 
the  question  of  how  far  those  confessors  were  bound  to  conceal  or 
disclose  the  horrible  secret  communicated  to  them.  He  maintains, 
first,  that  the  communication  made  to  Garnet  did  not  come  under 
the  character  of  a  confession  at  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
term ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  sin  already 
passed  and  then  repented  of,  but  the  proposition  of  a  measure  pro- 
spectively determined  on,  which  the  propounders  did  not  regara  as 
sinful,  but  on  the  expediency  of  which  they  consulted  their  spiritual 
guides;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  those 
guides,  they  still  continued  to  meditate.  It  was  allowable  therefore 
in  Garnet  and  his  brethren  even  on  their  own  principles,  and  if  al- 
lowable it  was  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  charity  incumbent 
on  them,  to  disclose  the  crime  which  they  had  no  other  means  of 
preventing. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  secondly,  he  examines  into  the  antiquity 
and  authority  of  that  rule  which  they  pretend  for  the  inviolable 
secrecy  and  sanctity  of  confession:  and  proves  most  triumphantly, 
from  the  admission  of  the  best  casuists  of  their  own  sect,  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  confessions  may  and  must  be  divulged :  na, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  incestuous  marringe ;  to  bring  to 
light  a  lurking  heresy;  or  where  the  penitent  himself  allows  the  con- 
fessor to  reveal  his  secret.  But  treason,  he  argues,  is  at  least  as 
criminal  and  dangerous  as  incest  or  heresy ;  and  if  the  permission  of 
the  individual  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  the  priest,  much  more  will 
this  be  the  effect  of  the  prior  relation  in  which  both  priest  and  pcnin 

ka 
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tent  stand  to  the  nation  of  which  they  are  members^  and  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  they  owe  allegiance.  And  in  the  pnrticukr  case  of 
txenson^  he  shews  that  both  in  France  and  at  Rome  it  has  been  usual, 
and  always  accounted  allowable,  to  reveal  such  confessions  as  involved 
the  death  of  the  sovereign.  And  that  the  obligation  to  keep  all  con- 
fession secret  rests  in  fact  on  no  other  or  stronger  sanction  than  that 
which  binds  every  good  man  to  conceal  in  ordinary  cases  a  secret  im- 
parted to  liim,  he  shews  by  the  ancient  practice  of  both  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  Both  these,  he  observes,  not  only  authorized, 
but  in  some  instances  enjoined  the  priest  to  reveal  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation whatever  more  crying  sins  had  been  under  this  seal  com- 
municated to  hitn.  lie  proves  that  it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the 
duty  of  the  confessor  to  impart  to  the  church  all  the  transgressions 
which  thus  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  that  the  decree  of  S.  Leo 
which  relaxed  this  inconvenient  obligation,  extended  no  further  than 
to  |)ermit  and  enjoin  the  priest  at  his  discretion  to  keep  some  sins 
secret^  "  lest  men  out  of  inordinate  love  to  themselves  should  rather 
refuse  to  be  wasiied  than  buy  their  purity  with  so  much  shame.''  He 
concludes  therefore  that  the  confessors  of  Digby  and  his  associates 
were  bound,  on  every  principle  of  their  own  canons,  and  of  general 
Christianity,  to  divulge  the  meditated  treason. 

The  rest  of  the  sermon  is  occupied  in  descanting  on  the  nature 
and  enormity  of  the  destruction  which  was  contemplated,  and  he 
concludes  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  thankfulness  and  piety. 

Of  the  affectation  and  frigid  pedantry  which  pervaded  most  of  the 
writings  of  that  age,  and  from  which  Taylor,  in  his  subsequent  works, 
to  a  great  degree  emancipated  himself,  several  instances  may  be  found 
in  this  sermon.  Sometimes  the  preacher  indulges  himself  in  the  use 
of  foreign  terms  and  modish  barbarisms,  such  as  no  judicious  orator 
would  introduce  into  a  solemn  or  pathetic  composition.  ''There  is 
fire  in  the  text,''  he  tells  us,  "  consuming  fire,  hke  that  whose  ante- 
vorla  we  this  day  commemorate."  After  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  spirit  of  Ehas  is  said  to  be  '  out  of  date ;'  and  in  the  Jesuits  "  we 
may  quickly  find  out  more  than  a  pareil  for  8.  James  and  8.  John, 
the  Boanerges  of  the  text."  8uch  terms  as  these  have  neither  the 
homely  vigour  of  colloquial  English,  nor  the  pomp  and  gravity  of 
derivatives  from  the  learned  languages :  they  were  in  their  day  the 
mere  cant  of  travelled  foppery,  and  were  the  last  remnants  of  that 
Babylonish  euphuism,  which,  from  the  example  of  the  court,  had  in- 
fected the  language  of  the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  pulpit. 

Sometimes  in  his  attempt  (a  very  needless  one)  to  exaggerate  the 
enormity  of  the  transaction,  he  lays  a  stress  on  circumstances  in 
themselves  merely  indifferent.  If  a  base  and  cowardly  destruction  of 
the  whole  nobility  of  a  country  were  resolved  on,  it  mattered  little  or 
nothing  by  what  agent  their  death  was  to  be  effected.  Taylor  how- 
ever is  of  a  different  opinion^  and  makes  it  a  leading  aggravation  of 
the  crime  of  the  conspirators^  that  they  designed  to  employ  so  devilish 
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an  agent  as  gunpowder.  The  apostles,  he  tells  us,  "  would  have  had 
their  fire  from  heaven,  but  these  men's  conversation  was  not  there ; 
rh  KiToi>0€v,  things  from  beneath,  from  an  artificial  hell,  but  breathed 
from  the  natursi^  and  proper,  were  in  all  their  thougjits !"  Some- 
times the  preacher  is  facetious;  ''If  his  hoh'ness  be  wronged  in  the 
business,  I  have  no  hand  in  it;  the  speech  was  avouched  for  as 
authentic  by  the  approbation  of  three  doctors :  let  them  answer  it,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  accusation/'  Again,  "  If  to  tlieir  anathemas 
they  add  some  faggot  of  their  own  and  gunpowder,  ^tis  odds  but  we 
may  be  consumed  indeed  \" 

There  are  other  passages  however  far  more  in  the  usual  and  appro- 

f»riate  style  of  Taylor,  and  which  should  abundantly  redeem  this  ear- 
iest  of  his  writings  from  indiscriminate  neglect  or  censure.  Tiiat 
cause,  he  says,  bore  a  fair  excuse,  which  moved  James  and  John  to 
a  wratli  so  inconsiderate.  "  It  would  have  disturbed  an  excellent 
patience  to  see  Him  whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured 
in  a  glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected  by  a  com- 
pany of  hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  His  vigils  where 
nothing  but  the  welkin  should  have  been  His  roof,  not  any  thing  to 
shelter  His  precious  head  from  the  descending  dew  of  heaven."  .  .  . 
"  When  first,''  he  shortly  afterwards  observes, "when  first  I  considered 
they  were  apostles,  I  wondered  they  should  be  so  in  temperately  angry. 
But  when  I  perceived  they  were  so  angry,  I  wondered  not  tlmt  they 
sinned.  Not  the  privilege  of  an  a|)ostolical  spirit,  not  the  nature  of 
angels,  not  the  condition  of  immortality,  can  guard  from  the  danger 
of  sin ;  but  if  we  be  over-ruled  by  passion,  we  almost  subject  our- 
selves to  its  necessity.  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  alto- 
gether that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be  void  of  passions ;  for 
sure  I  am,  the  inordination  of  any  passion  is  the  first  step  to  folly. 
And  although  of  them,  as  of  waters  of  a  muddy  residence,  we  may 
make  good  use,  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we  do  not  trouble  them ; 
yet  upon  any  ungentle  disturbance,  we  drink  down  mud  instead  of  a 
clear  stream,  and  the  issues  of  sin  and  sorrow,  certain  consequents  of 
temerarious  or  inordinate  anger." 

In  the  conclusion,  after  instancing  "  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the 
neighbouring  temples,  which  needs  must  have  perished  in  the  flame, 
•  .  .  the  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  entombed  kings,  devouring  their 
dead  ruins  like  sepulchral  dogs;"  and  observing  that  ''these  are 
but  minutes  in  respect  of  the  ruin  prepared  fcr  the  living  temples," 
he  proceeds : 

Stragem  sed  istara  non  tiilit 
Christus  cadentnm  priDcipum 
Inipune,  ne  forsan  sui 
Patris  peiiret  fabrica. 

Ergo  qa«  poterit  lingua  retexere 
Laiides  Christe  tuas,  qui  domitum  Btruis 
Infidum  populum  cum  ducc  perfido*. 

•  Note(VV.) 
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*'  Let  us  then  return  to  God  the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  He  having 
poured  forth  so  largely  to  us  of  the  cup  of  salvation !  We  cannot 
irant  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  Here  is  matter  enough  for  an  eternal 
thankfulness,  for  the  expression  of  which  a  short  Jjfe  is  too  httle; 
but  let  us  here  begin  our  hallelujahs,  hoping  to  finish  them  hereafter^ 
where  the  many  choirs  of  angels  will  fill  the  concert/' 

On  this  first  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  abilities  I  have  be- 
stowed a  large,  and  what  may  seem  perhaps  to  some  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  notice.  But  it  is  his  first  production.  Its  very 
faults  belong  to  the  history  of  the  time,  and  increase  our  respect  for 
his  subsequent  and  more  illustrious  labours ;  and  the  topics  which  it 
discusses  are  of  no  slight  or  transient  importance,  but  have  reference 
to  disputes  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end,  to  principles 
which  in  every  age  of  the  church  are  important.  And  though  his 
style  had  not  yet  received  its  full  polish,  and  though  his  arguments 
arc  ill  some  instances  not  well  concocted,  the  facts  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  are  such  as  to  mark 
his  sermon  on  the  gunpowder  treason  for  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  Somish  hierarchy. 

This  sermon,  which  at  first  appeared  separately,  was  never,  I  believe, 
reprinted  by  Taylor  during  his  Ufe-time.  His  next  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  a  collection  of  fifty-two  sermons',  described  as  'A 
yearly  course,'  or  'Ewovr^y,  divided  into  two  volumes,  for  the  winter 
and  summer  half-years ;  of  which  that  was  first  published  which  now 
stands  last  in  order.  Why  he  thus  denominated  them  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  sermons  for  Whit- 
sunday, and  three  on  the  advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  there  are  none 
which,  either  by  text  or  matter,  are  more  adapted  to  one  day  than 
another;  while  even  the  solemn  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Trinity,  are  passed  over  without  any  particular  notice.  Nor  is  this 
deficiency  supplied  by  any  of  the  sermons  in  the  Supplement :  these 
are,  with  three  exceptions  which  might  have  been  preached  at  any 
time,  preached  on  different  local  topics,  or  before  different  public 
bodies;  but  none  of  them  are  for  those  days  when  an  appropriate 
composition  is  ordinarily  called  for  by  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  cause  of  this  singularity  I  cannot  conjecture.  If  he 
had  not  named  Whitsunday,  it  might  have  been  ascribed  to  a  neces- 
sary compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  faction  then  in  power,  whose 
aversion  from  all  such  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  days  is  sufficiently 
known  to  have  been  excessive.  But  when  one  festival  of  the  church 
was  named,  it  could  have  in  this  respect  availed  him  nothing  to  pass 
over  the  others  in  silence;  and  in  his  other  writings  he  has  paid 
no  such  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  I  own  I 
regret  the  want  of  some  such  discourses  in  the  present  collection ; 
because  with  Taylor's  peculiar  talent  for  whatever  is  picturesque  or 

'  [vol.  iv.] 
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poetical  in  religion,  we  might  have  anticipated  from  him  some  very 
splendid  displays  of  oratory  and  pailios,  when  discussing  those  awful 
images  of  power^  of  mercy,  and  of  suffering,  which  tlie  return  of  days 
like  these  is  intended  to  recall  more  forcibly.  And  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  greatly  we  have  most  of  ua  been  affected  by  the  conformity 
observed  between  the  day  and  its  devotions;  the  scriptures  rend,  and 
the  sermons  preached  on  such  occtisions;  we  may  well  conceive  to 
how  good  pur)X)se  these  advantages  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
impassioned  and  affectionate  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  may  at  first  surprise  us. 
It  may  still  more  excite  our  wonder  that  such  sermons  as  these  should 
have  been  addressed  to  any  but  an  audience  exclusively  academical. 
An  university  alone,  and  an  university  of  no  ordinary  erudition,  ap- 
pears the  fitting  theatre  for  discourses  crowded,  as  these  arc,  with 
quotations  from  the  classics  and  the  fathers;  with  allusions  to  the 
most  recondite  topics  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy;  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  history  ancient 
and  modem,  clothed  in  a  language  rich  and  harmonious  indeed  beyond 
all  contemporary  writers,  but  abounding  in  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  in  uimsoal  applications  of  those  which  are  of  native  origin. 
Kor  should  I  have  hesitated  to  conclude  that  most  of  Taylor's  sermons 
had  been  really  composed  and  intended  only  for  an  academical  audience, 
liad  not  the  author  himself  informed  us  in  his  title-pa<;e  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  lord  Carbery,  that  they  were  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  to 
the  family  and  domestics  of  his  patron;  or  at  most  to  a  few  gentle- 
nen  and  ladies  of  that  secluded  neighl)ourhood,'and  to  as  many  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  estate  as  could  understand  English.  It  is  true 
perha))s  that  in  those  days  a  learned  style  of  preaching  was  not  only 
more  frequently  affected  by  divines,  but  more  generally  popular  with 
their  auditories,  than  it  has  been  during  the  List  century;  and  that 
they  who  could  least  understand  a  sermon,  were  not  therefore  the  least 
ready  to  applaud  it.  The  ])opularitY  of  some  preachers  has  descended 
to  our  times,  who  seem  to  have  had  scarcely  any  other  stock  in  trade 
than  a  quantity  of  good  and  sufBcient  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  and  unaffected  plainness  of  the 
admirably  learned  Pooock  was  regarded  by  the  rustics  of  his  parish, 
as  a  proof  that,  Hhough  a  kind  and  neighbourly  man,  he  was  no 
LatinistK/  Taylor  however  had  no  need  of  such  arts,  and  was  by  far 
too  conscientious  to  employ  them.  He  was  too  good,  as  well  as  too 
wise;  too  earnestly  intent  on  amending  the  hearts  and  saving  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  to  have  amused  their  ears  with  that  which  could 
not  reach  their  understanding;  and  I  am  therefore  mueli  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  preparing  his  sermons  fur  the  press  1 1;  niateiially  ciiangcd 
them  from  the  compositions  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  rustic  audi- 
tory in  South  Wales;  or  that  they  had  really  been  iu  the  first  instance 
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designed  for  the  university  pulpit^  and  that  when  preaching  them  at 
Golden  Grove^  he  had  recourse  to  such  extemporaneous  omissions 
or  alterations  as  suited  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Such  omissions  or  alterations  would  in  fact  leave  the  essential 
merits  of  the  discourse  in  a  great  measure  unimpaired.  The  tenor 
of  its  reasoning  would  remain  unbroken^  though  the  recondite  illus- 
trations were  withdrawn.  Those  illustrations  and  images  which,  as 
is  the  case  with  no  small  number  in  Taylor's  works,  are  borrowed  from 
natural  objects,  would  produce  a  yet  more  powerful  effect  in  pro)K)r- 
lion  as  those  objects  were  familiar  to  his  hearers.  The  practical  wiiniom 
of  his  counsels;  his  awful  denunciations  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin ;  his  admirable  topics  of  consolation  to  tlie  penitent ;  his  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  and  his  yet  more  persuasive  piety^  would  lose  none 
of  their  power  if  delivered  in  more  homely  language ;  and  those  per- 
sons are  mistaken  who  apprehend  that  a  congregation  in  the  humble 
ranks  of  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  following  up  the  most  accurate 
chain  of  reasoning,  if  conveyed  in  words  of  wluch  they  know  the  mean- 
ir)g.  To  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  selectioTt  of  such  a  popular 
language  is  not  indeed  very  easy ;  but  it  will  be  found  for  the  most 
part  that  words  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  derivation,  as  they  are  more 
forcible  and  expressive  to  all  English  ears,  so  to  an  uninstructed 
English  ear  they  are  usually  far  more  intelligible  than  those  terms 
(however  familiar  to  the  educated  part  of  the  nation)  which  are  of 
French  or  Latin  origin. 

But  whatever  the  sermons  of  Taylor  may  have  been  as  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  and  to  a  miscellaneous  or  vulgar  auditory,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  as  essays  for  the  closet,  and  as  intended  for  those  into  whose 
hands  they  usually  fall,  few  compositions  can  be  named  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  fancy,  by  judgment,  by  learning,  and  by  powers  of 
reasoning;  few  where  the  mind  is  so  irresistibly  allured  if  not  to 
agree  with  the  author,  at  least  to  think  well  of  him;  or  where  so 
much  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  so  much  mellowness  of  style, 
are  made  the  vehicles  of  divinity  so  sound  and  holiness  so  practical. 
Those  persons  will  in  fact  be  much  deceived  (they  may  be  perhaps 
deceived  to  their  own  infinite  advantage)  who  take  up  his  sermons  as 
a  book  of  amusement  only,  in  which  little  is  to  be  found  but  quaint 
singularities  of  expression,  and  pedantic  though  brilliant  and  charac- 
teristic ornament.  As  little  will  those  do  justice  to  their  merits  who 
draw  back  from  their  perusal  in  the  expectation  of  finding  precepts 
too  rigid  and  ascetic  for  our  nature  or  the  general  frame  of  society, 
the  dictti  of  one  who  had  forgotten  or  never  experienced  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  or  the  inexpediency  of  laying  down  an  imprac- 
ticable measure  of  duty.  No  writer  with  whose  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted has  spoken  more  wisely,  or  with  a  greater  knowledge,  of  the 
human  heart ;  none  more  moderately,  or  (except  in  those  particulars 
where  the  souls  of  men  are  really  endangered)  more  indulgently,  than 
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Taylor  in  his  'Ewovroy;  and  while  his  sermons  on  'Godly  fear'  lay 
bare  with  a  needful  and  scrupulous  austerity  the  ruinous  self-decep- 
tions of  a  pretended  repentance,  and  of  that  transient  sorrow  for  sin 
or  its  consequences  which  too  many  mistake  for  amendment,  no  writer 
lias  given  a  more  just  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness of  our  almighty  Parent,  than  may  be  found  in  his  discourses  on 
the  '  Miracles  of  the  Divine  mercy/  Of  the  rest,  the  '  House  of  feast- 
ing' and  the  '  Marriage  ring'  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  and 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  liveliness  of  fancy ;  while  a  very  curious 
and  difficult  question  is  acutely  and  profitably  discussed  in  the  sermon 
on  '  The  entail  of  curses/  And  (though  some  of  his  positions  are  here, 
as  on  former  occasions,  laid  down  with  too  great  and  unqualified  seve- 
rity) many  awful  and  alarming  truths  are  powerfully  expressed,  where 
he  is  treating  of  what  he  considers  'The  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance/ Of  all,  the  most  likely  to  be  practically  useful  are  perhaps 
the  two  on  'The  flesh  and  the  spirit,'  and  those  on  the  'Growth  of 
sin,  and  the  several  estates  of  sinners/  All  however  may  be  read  with 
profit,  and  by  a  man  of  genius  none  can  be  read  without  delight  and 
admiration. 

To  the  'Eviavris  the  Aexas  ^/x/3oXtfiato9^  appeared  as  a  supplement 
several  years  after,  with  a  dedication  to  the  high-minded  and  stately 
duchess  of  Ormond ;  who  though  profuse  in  her  expenses  and  haughty 
in  her  demeanour,  was  fond  of  religious  reading,  and  really  endowed 
with  many  distinguished  and  some  amiable  qualities.  It  consists  ( 1 )  of 
three  sermons  on  subjects  referring  to  general  practice,  preached  in 
Christ  church,  Dublin,  but  adapted  to  any  occasion  and  to  any  well-in- 
formed audience ;  (2)  three  sermons  on  public  occasions  already  spoken 
of,  at  an  episcopal  consecration,  before  the  Irish  parliament,  and  before 
the  university  of  Dublin ;  (3)  two  funeral  sermons,  on  the  death  of 
the  primate,  and  on  that  of  the  countess  of  Carbery ;  and  (4)  two  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  the  duties  of  the  christian  ministry.  They 
are  followed,  in  the  present  edition,  by  his  first  published  sermon,  and 
by  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  sir  George  Dalstone.  Of  these, 
the  sermons  preached  before  the  parliament  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  have  been  sufficiently  noticed,  as  well  as  the  funeral  sermon 
on  archbishop  Bramhall :  they  are  parts  indeed  of  Taylor's  public  life, 
and  could  not  without  impropriety  be  separated  from  it.  For  the 
rest,  those  preached  at  the  funerals  of  lady  Carbery  and  sir  George 
Dalstone  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  language  and 
imagery  (in  which  respect  the  former  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
most  elaborate  productions)  but  for  the  powerful  and  persuasive  man- 
ner in  which,  while  rendering  due  honour  to  the  dead,  they  warn  and 
instruct  the  living,  and  improve  the  moments  of  grief  and  serious 
thought  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  their  hearers. 

In  other  compositions  of  a  similar  character  we  often  find  the 
main  body  of  the  discourse  engrossed  by  a  laboured  panegyric,  whils 
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tlie  religions  lesson  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  comer,  and  treated  as 
an  accessory  only.  Such  funeral  sermons  as  these  can  lay  claim  to 
no  further  merit  than  belongs  to  a  hat-band  or  a  mourning-ring; 
mere  testimonies  of  respect  and  regret,  in  ^hich  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  alone  are  concerned;  or  which  have  nt  best  no  general 
value  but  what  arises  from  the  material  or  tlie  workmansliip. 

But  in  the  labours  of  Taylor,  tl:e  foremost  place  was  always  given 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  From  tlie 
death  of  his  patroness  he  takes  occasion  (in  the  first  instance,  and 
before  he  describes  her  virtues)  to  enlarge  in  a  strain  of  moving  elo. 
(juence  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  method  of  enabling  our- 
selves to  meet  death  hopefully.  And  his  account  of  sir  George 
Dalstone  is  introduced  by  an  able  and  interesting  enquiry  on  the 
sources  whence  the  heathen  obtained  their  knowledge  of  a  life  to 
come,  on  the  usual  lot  of  holy  men  in  tiie  present  life,  and  on  the 
abode  and  condition  of  the  soul  between  deatli  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  sermons  on  the  'Minister's  duly  in  Life  and  Doctrine'  may 
yet  call  for  some  observations;  inasmuch  as  in  tlve  first  of  these, 
while  enforcing  with  much  earnest  and  awful  eloquence  the  para* 
mount  necessity  of  |)ersonal  holiness  in  the  clergy,  he  has  been 
hurried  to  a  length  inconsistent  with  sound  reason,  with  the  ana- 
logy of  scripture,  and  the  usual  faith  of  Christians. 

After  magnifying  in  a  stniin  which  is  not  unusual  with  him  the 
dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  by  the  consideration  that,  as  Cliris- 
tians  in  general  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  world,  so  the 
clergy  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  general  body  of  Christians, 
he  urges*  with  great  force  and  justice  that,— 

''If  of  ever^  one  of  the  christian  congre^tion  God  expects  a 
holiness  that  muiglcs  with  no  unclean  thing; . .  if  He  accepts  of  none 
of  the  people  unless  they  have  within  them  the  conjugation  of  all 
christian  graces ;  .  .  if  He  hath  made  them  lights  in  the  world,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  enlighten  others  with  their  good  example, 
and  to  teach  them  and  invite  them  by  holy  discourses  and  wise 
counsels;..  What  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with  what  words  is  it  possible 
to  express  what  God  requires  of  you  ?  They  are  to  be  examples  of 
good  life  to  one  another ;  but  you  are  to  be  examples  even  of  the 
examples  themselves.'' 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent  and  awful.  He  also  urges,  with 
great  reason,  that  a  wicked  life  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
success  of  any  man's  ministry ;  inasmuch  as  his  bad  conscience  is  a 
continued  reproof  of  his  own  teaching,  and  his  bad  example  a  no  less 
continued  dissuasive  to  his  people's  learning.  Ilim  therefore  who 
teaches  what  he  does  not  practise,  he  describes  as  'sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  scornful,'  as 'mocking  God,  and  mocking  the  people;' 
as  'destroying  the  benefits  of  the  people,  and  diminishing  the  bless- 
ings of  God.' 

«  [vol.  ym.  p.  604.1 
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What  follows  however''  is  of  more  doubtful  character:  "This  is 
but  the  least  evil;  there  is  yet  much  worse  behind.  A  wicked 
minister  cannot  with  success  and  benefit  pray  for  the  people  of  his 
charges; .  .this  is  the  priest's  oflRce,  and  if  the  people  lose  tlie  bene- 
fit of  this,  they  are  undone. — What  then  do  you  think  will  be  the 
event  of  those  assemblies  where  he  that  presents  the  pravers  of  all 
the  people  is  hateful  to  God  ?  Will  God  receive  the  oblation  that 
is  presented  to  Him  by  an  impure  hand,  and  can  we  ho()e  that  the 
minister  who  '  with  wnith  and  doubting '  and  covetousness  presents 
tlie  people's  prayers,  that  ever  those  intercessions  shall  pierce  the 
clouds  and  ascend  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  descend  with  a  blessing  ?  • . 
The  ecclesiastical  order  is  by  Christ  appointed  to  minister  His  holy 
spirit  to  the  people ;  the  priests,  in  baptism,  and  the  holy  eucharist, 
and  prayer,  and  intercession ;  the  bishop  in  all  these,  and  in  ordina- 
tion beside,  and  in  confirmation,  and  in  solemn  blessing.  Now  then 
consider  what  will  be  the  event  of  this  without  effect :  can  ho  minis- 
ter the  Spirit,  from  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  departed  P'^  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  such  a 
statement  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  church  of  England  in 
her  twenty-sixth  article,  or  niith  all  our  usual  notions  of  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  that  God,  who  can  never,  it  may  be  presumed,  allow 
the  devotions  of  His  people  to  be  vitiated  by  offences  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  and  for  which  they  have  no  remedy. 

Of  this  Taylor  himself  seems  sensible,  when  he  admits^  that  "with- 
out his  own  fault  no  man  shall  perish ;"  that  "  he  that  says  Amen,  if 
he  heartily  desire  what  the  other  perfunctorily  and  with  his  lips  only 
utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart  and  with  the  acceptabilities  of  a 
good  life,  the  Amen  shall  be  more  than  all  the  prayer,  and  the 
people  shall  prevail  for  themselves  when  the  priest  could  not.'' 

The  misfortune  is,  that  he  speaks  of  this  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
holy  Ghost  which  the  believing  assistant  shall  obtain  notwithstand- 
ing the  sins  of  his  priest,  as  something  'extraordinary'  and  irre- 
gular;' as  if  God  in  this  case  'did  His  work  alone;'  as  if  the  Spirit 
came  '  in  ways  of  His  own,  and  prevented  the  external  rites  and  pre- 
possessed the  hearts  of  His  servants,'  while  the  people  became  under 
such  circumstances  their  own  priests,  and  got '  nothing  or  but  very 
little  by  the  ministration  of  their  minister ;'  or  even,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  '  the  prayers  of  innocent  people,  being  presented  by  an 
ungracious  minister  and  intercessor,  were  very  much  hindered  in 
prevailing.' 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full  but  legi- 
timate extent,  would  overturn  all  cimrcli  government  whatever ;  since 
if  the  people  get '  nothing  or  but  very  little  from  the  ministry  of  tlie 
priest,'  there  can  be  no  reason  for  attending  on  tliat  ministry.  Every 
man  who  found,  or  fancied  he  found,  some  human  frailty  in  the 
'  angel  of  his  congregation,'  would  bo  justified  in  withdrawing  from 

*  [p.  510  gqq.]  >  [p.  513.] 
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a  place  where  '  liis  prayers  were  very  much  hindered  in  prevaih'ng/ 
And  if  under  such  circumstances  'themselves  also  become  priests 
unto  God/  it  is  evident  that  their  solitary  devotions,  or  devotion 
offered  by  them  in  conventicles,  would  be  so  far  from  schismatical, 
that  they  would  be  in  the  likeliest  course  to  be  accepted.  If  this  had 
been  true,  the  Israelites  would  have  done  well  in  'abhorring  tlie 
offering  of  the  Lord'  when  Hoplini  and  Phineas  ministered  at  His 
altar;  which  yet  we  find  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
charged  as  an  additional  sin  on  these  profane  sacrificers,  that '  they 
made  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress/  "The  scribes  and  pharisecs,'' 
said  our  Lord,  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  whatsoever  therefore  they  say 
unto  you,  that  do  and  observe,  but  after  their  works  do  ye  not." 

The  truth  is  that  Taylor  has  strangely  confounded  the  personal 
with  the  official  cliaracter  of  the  minister ;  that  character  by  which 
he  is  himself  to  stand  or  fall,  with  that  which  he  possesses  as  the 
appointed  instrument  of  God's  mercies,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
covenant  between  Christ  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful. 
The  personal  and  private  prayers  of  a  wicked  priest  must  certainly 
fail  of  their  effect,  or  bring  down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  But 
his  public  and  ministerial  prayers  are  not  his  own,  but  those  of  the 
great  body  of  his  constituents,  which  he  in  their  names  and  as  their 
organ  offers  to  God ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  spiritual  graces 
which  he  conveys  in  the  sacrament  arc  not  his  own  (perhaps  he  may 
have  no  share  m  them)  but  the  bounty  of  God  of  which  he  is  the 
unworthy  channel. 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that  the  priest  is  bound  to  pray  for  the 
people  not  only  publicly  but  privately,  not  only  in  his  official  but 
also  in  his  personal  capacity.  And  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial functions  he  prays  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  theirs,  the  ob- 
ligation is  most  powerful  which  rests  on  those  of  our  profession  so  to 
frame  our  lives  that  our  devotion  may  be  acceptable.  The  fervent 
prayer  of  any  righteous  man  availeth  much,  and  the  public  service  of 
the  church  may  avail  the  more  when  he  who  pronounces  it  is  one 
whom  the  Almighty  hears  with  favour.  But  though  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  body  may  gain  force  from  the  intercessions  of  a  holy  minis- 
ter, they  cannot  be  supposed  to  lose  their  proper  efficacy  though  the 
congregation  should  be  less  fortunate  in  their  prolocutor. 

I  admit  that  in  all  cases  where  the  people  are  in  any  degree  answer- 
able for  their  minister's  guilt,  they  are  likely  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  his  ministry.  If  he  has  departed  from  the  church,  and  they 
support  Iiim  in  his  schism;  if,  knowing  his  life  or  doctrine  to  be 
scandalous,  they  elect  him  in  the  first  instance  as  their  functionary ; 
or  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  complain  of  him  to  those  superiors 
who  have  power  to  correct  or  displace  him,  the  sin  is  theirs  as  well 
as  his«  and  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  answers  only  will  be 
given  to  their  prayers  as  petitions  usually  receive  when  sent  by  an 
obnoxious  messenger. 
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But  where  the  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  crime,  or  can  ob- 
tain no  redress  or  abatement  of  the  scandal;  when  the  function  is  not 
only  public,  but  recognised  by  God's  word  and  the  authority  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors ;  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  which  is 
only  their  great  misfortune:  nor  can  the  mutual  communication  of 
prayer  and  grace  be  impeded  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  channel,  any 
more  than  the  bad  character  of  a  public  carrier  can  vitiate  the  letters 
which  pass  through  liis  hands.  In  the  instance  already  mentioned, 
Hannah  prayed  and  was  accepted,  though  the  sacrificers  were  sons  of 
Belial. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  where  no  remedy  is  to  be  had 
the  people  *  get  nothing  or  very  little'  by  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  a  wicked  person.  Through  his  ministry  they  may  surely  obtain 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  'the  sacraments  generally  necessary  to 
salvation:'  they  may  offer  up  their  prayers,  through  his  ministry, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  a  peculiar  blessing  and  the  especial 
presence  of  Christ  is  promised.  The  very  unworthiness  of  their  elder 
may  be  improved  into  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  faiths  their 
obedience,  and  their  charity ;  their  faith,  as  relying  on  God  alone  for 
the  performance  of  His  gracious  promises ;  their  obedience,  as  com- 
plying with  the  commanded  rite  under  discouraging  and  disgusting 
circumstances;  their  charity,  as  bearing  with  their  brother's  faults, 
as  praying  with  him,  and  for  him.  But  while  such  as  these  may  by 
God's  grace  reap  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  "they 
who  have  preached  to  them"  (to  use  Taylor's  own  words)  "  shall  have 
the  curse  of  Hananeel  and  the  reward  of  Balaam,  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness. But  thus  it  was  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  doctors 
where  Christ  should  be  born ;  they  told  them  right,  but  the  wise  men 
went  to  Christ,  and  found  Him ;  and  the  doctors  sate  still  and  went 
not." 

The  rest  of  the  first  discourse,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are  un- 
exceptionable in  point  of  theology ;  and  in  piety,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  good  sense,  are  admirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  first  sermon  with  a  description  of 
the  labour,  the  difficulty,  the  danger,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
blessedness  of  the  ministerial  office ;  with  a  warning  that  many  things 
are  lawful  for  the  people  which  are  scandalous  in  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  common  life  of  the  one  must  exceed  the  piety  of  the  other.  "  Jle- 
member,"  he  exclaims™  to  his  clerical  hearers,  "remember  your  dignity 
to  which  Christ  hath  called  you  I . .  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  P  said 
the  brave  Eleazar, . .  shall  the  stars  be  darkness, . .  shall  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  neglect  to  do  their  king  honour, . .  shall  the  glory  of 
Christ  do  dishonourable  and  inglorious  actions?.  .Ye  are  the  glory 
of  Christ,  saith  S.  Paul;  remember  that  I  I  can  say  no  greater  thing; 
unless  possibly  this  may  add  some  moments  for  your  care  and  caution, 
ihdi  jfiotentes  jiotenter  cruciahuntur  !" 

«•  [voL  riii.  p.  617.] 
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It  was  ihns  that  Taylor  pressed  on  the  consciences  of  his  bretliren 
'not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence^  but  also  to  be  holy;  not 
only  pure,  but  shining ;  not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  to  be  didactic 
in  your  lives ;  that  as  by  your  sermons  you  preach  in  season,  so  by 
your  lives  yon  may  preach  out  of  season,  that  is,  at  all  seasons,  and 
to  all  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  God  on 
your  behalf  and  on  their  own  !' 

His  second  sermon,  on  the  Doctrine  of  ministers,  may  surprise  a 
modern  divine  by  the  little  remembered  names  of  those  authors  whose 
commentaries  he  recommends,  and  whose  works  are  now  of  no  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  any  but  college  libraries.  There  are  not  many 
scholars  of  the  present  day  who  owe  very  many  or  very  great  obli- 
gations to  Sixtus  Senensis,  to  ^  the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Victore,'  to  '  the  prolegomena  of  Serarius,'  Andreas  Hyperius,  or  the 
hypotypo%e9  of  Martinus  Cantipratensis.  It  may  excite  also  some 
surprise  that  no  English  work  is  named,  and  that  those  of  Eras- 
mus, Castellio,  Melanchthon,  and  Grotius,  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
Those  will  be  however  agreeably  disappointed  who  anticipate,  from 
the  honour  paid  to  these  obsolete  writers,  an  obsolete,  and  for  mo- 
dern times  an  unprofitable  rationale  of  doctrine.  No  work  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  displays  more  sound  and  enlarged  views  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation:  in  none  of  equal  length  are  so  many  useful 
hints  afforded  for  the  choice  of  subjects, — the  avoiding  of  useless 
controversies, — the  inculcation  of  truth  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
provoke  hostility, — the  deference  to  authority  which  a  christian  teaclier 
should  always  display, — and  the  avoiding  of  all  such  topics  as  'serve 
a  temporal  end,'  or  bleiid  'a  design  of  state'  with  religion. 

But  for  these  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  discourses  themselves, 
convinced  that  I  shall  be  well  entitled  to  their  thanks  if  I  have  now 
first  introduced  them  to  their  notice.  I  have  indeed  been  the  more 
exact  in  noticing  their  single  error  on  account  of  their  numerous  ex- 
cellencies, and  because  I  was  unwiUing  that  a  misapprehension  of  so 
much  importance  should  pass  current  under  the  authority  of  such  a 
writer,  or  that  it  should  derogate  from  the  utility  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  useful  compositions'^. 

Of  the  SECOND  class  of  his  writings,  namely  the  Theotx)gtcal,  the 
earliest  in  date  is  the  defence  of  Episcopacy,  published  in  1642,  soon 
after  the  king's  retirement  to  Oxford.  In  gracefulness  of  diction,  in 
richness  of  imagery,  and  in  that  warmth  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  Taylor's  peculiar  characteristic,  it  is  in- 
ferior, as  might  well  be  expected^  to  such  of  his  writings  as  relate 
immediately  to  morals  or  devotion.  It  is  also  less  metaphysical,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  less  distinguished  by  enlarged  views  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  limits  between  circumstantials  and  essen- 
tials^ than  the  Bule  of  Conscience  or  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

»  Note  (W  W.) 
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Bot  it  is  at  least  a  specimen  of  manly  and  moderate  disputation ; 
of  a  variety  of  learning,  such  as  even  in  that  learned  age  few  other 
writers  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject;  and  of  a  style 
vigorous  and  elastic,  wliich,  both  in  taste  and  enenry,  leaves  far  be- 
hind it  tite  greater  number  of  con  tern  pom  ry  theologians,  and  only 
falls  short  of  that  which  few  indeed  have  equalled,  the  sustained  and 
majestic  harmony  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  the  arguments  however  which  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  an 
institution  which  through  life  he  regarded  with  more  than  common 
veneration,  there  are  not  many  which  strike  me  as  new;  and  in  the 
few  particulars  where  he  has  taken  a  different  ground  from  that  gene- 
rally occupied  by  the  assertors  of  episcopal  government,  I  am  not 
Buie  that  he  has  been  fortunate. 

He  sets  out  with  asserting  the  absolute  necessity  that  some  form 
of  church  government  should  be  found  laid  down  in  scripture;  an 
assertion  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that  which  was  maintained 
by  the  puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  so  ably  re- 
futed by  Hooker  in  the  third  book  of  his  immortal  work  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  reasons  indeed  on  which  Taylor  rests  his  position  are 
as  unsound  as  tlie  position  itself  is  prima  facie  questionable.  "  V" 
he  nrges^  "for  our  private  actions  and  duties  economical  they  will 
pretend  a  text,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  possibfe  scripture 
should  make  default  in  assignation  of  the  public  government,  inso- 
much as  all  laws  intend  the  public  and  the  general  directly,  the  pri- 
vate and  the  particular  by  consequence  only  and  comprehension  within 
the  general.'' 

But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  will  prove  too  much, 
and  will  send  us  to  our  bibles  for  the  model  not  only  of  ecclesiasttcnl 
but  of  civil  regimen ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases  are  both  the  same,  and 
in  both  the  prcsumution,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  equal,  that  the 
general  gooa  should  be  provided  for  before  the  individual.  We  find 
however  in  fact,  that  while  the  duties  of  individuals  are  marked  out, 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  testament,  in  the  broadest  characters  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  those  individuals  are  left  entirely  to 
themselves  and  the  decision  of  their  own  reason  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  unite  into  nations  or  clans  for  mutual  protection, 
and  as  to  the  persons  and  powers  of  those  public  functionaries  whom 
they  are  to  appoint  as  guardians  of  the  general  happiness  and  deciders 
of  private  differences.  The  truth  is,  that  however  we  may  deceive 
ourselves  with  the  term  of  an  imaginary  public,  whom  we  dress  up  in 
the  attributes  of  a  real  personage,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  in  com- 
mon speech  an  existence  and  an  interest  distinct  from  those  indivi- 
duals of  whom  it  is  in  fact  only  the  collective  name,  no  wise  lawgiver 
will  attempt  to  separate  public  from  private  happiness  and  virtue,  or 
ex))ect  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  prosperity  any  otherwise  than  by 
consulting  the  prosperity  of  those  individuals  of  whom  that  aggregate 
•  [MCtLvoLv.p.  16.] 
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is  made  up.  The  moral  laws  accordingly  (to  which  Tajlor  woald 
hardly  have  denied  a  precedence  over  all  other  institutions)  not  inci- 
dentally or  mediately^  but  in  the  first  instance,  respect  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  And  as  all  other  laws,  whether  relating  to  forms  of 
government  or  the  internal  regulations  of  society,  are  in  fact  modal 
and  instrumental  only,  in  order  to  the  due  discharge  and  observance 
of  these  higher  and  more  holy  obligations,  it  is  reasonable  that  God, 
having  taught  us  these  last,  should  leave  us,  as  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  lie  has  confessedly  left  us,  to  pursue,  by  such  means  as  our 
human  exi)erience  and  natural  faculties  point  out,  the  ends  which  His 
revelation  has  set  before  us. 

But  Taylor  goes  on  to  urge  that  "  if  Christ  himself  did  not  take 
order  for  a  government,  that  we  must  derive  it  from  human  prudence 
and  emergency  of  conveniences,  and  concourse  of  new  circumstances, 
and  then  the  government  must  often  be  changed,  or  else  time  must 
stand  still,  ana  things  be  ever  in  the  same  state  and  possibility.  Biitli 
the  consequents,^'  he  tells  us,  "are  extremely  full  of  inconvenience. 
YoT  if  it  be  left  to  human  prudence,  then  either  the  government  of 
the  church  is  not  in  immediate  order  to  the  good  and  benison  of  souls ; 
or  if  it  be,  that  such  an  institution,  in  such  immediate  order  to  eter- 
nity, should  be  dependent  upon  human  prudence,  it  were  to  trust 
such  a  rich  commodity  in  a  cock- boat,  that  no  wise  pilot  will  be 
supposed  to  do.  But  if  there  be  often  changes  in  government  eccle- 
siastical (which  was  the  other  consequent)  in  the  public  frame  I  mean 
and  constitution  of  it;  either  the  certain  infinity  of  schisms  will  arise, 
or  the  dangerous  issues  of  public  inconsistency  and  innovation,  which 
in  matters  of  religion  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  men  distrust 
all ;  and  come  the  best  that  can  come,  there  will  be  so  many  church 
governments  as  there  are  human  prudences.^' 

In  the  first  of  these  supposed  consequences,  Taylor  assumes  that 
"  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order  to  the  good 
and  benison  of  souls.''  But  this  is  plainly  untrue,  since  for  this  great 
end  nothing  more  is  immediately  necessary  (speaking  always  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  Christ)  but  the  sincere  word 
of  God  as  delivered  in  scripture,  to  enlighten  and  establish  our  faith ; 
and  the  means  of  grace,  which  are  aflbrded  us  in  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order 
to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  decent  and  orderly  min- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  but  it  is  onlv  through  their  means,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  them,  that  it  seeks  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  must 
rank  therefore,  as  Hooker^  wisely  teaches,  not  among  the  points  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  but ''  those  things  that  are  accessory  hereunto,  those 
things  that  so  belong  to  the  way  of  salvation,  as  to  alter  them  is  no 
otherwise  to  change  that  way  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering  only 
the  uppermost  face  thereof,  which,  be  it  laid  with  gravel,  or  set  with 
grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth  still  the  same  path." 
P  [Eccles.  pol.i  Ub.  ilL  chap.  3.] 
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To  his  observation  respecting  the  danger  of  frequent  changes  or 
schisms^  or  both,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  risk  of  these  in  religious 
affairs  is  not  greats  than  of  mutability  or  rebellion  in  civil ;  and  that 
for  both  these  (even  supposing  us  left  to  human  prudence  and  expe* 
rience  as  our  only  guides  in  framing  our  polity)  our  natural  caution 
and  our  natural  respect  for  authority  are,  as  well  as  our  christian  pru- 
dence and  christian  charity,  the  proper  and  efficacious  remedy.  In 
the  eagerness  indeed  of  his  argument,  he  does  not  stop  with  the  enu- 
meration of  these  probable  inconveniences  of  the  supposition  which 
he  deprecates,  but  pursues  his  consequence  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  subversive  of  m  principles  of  human  government,  and  leave  no 
adequate  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  but  a  necessary 
tyranny  or  a  direct  theocracy.  "  If,''  he  urges,  "  there  be  no  opinion 
of  religion,  no  derivation  from  a  divine  authority,  there  will  be  sure 
to  be  no  obedience,  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  certain  public,  calami- 
tous irregularity.  For  why  should  they  obey  ?  Not  for  conscience, 
for  there  is  no  derivation  from  divine  authority :  not  for  fear,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  of  the  sword.''  Surely  when  Taylor  wrote 
thus  he  had  forgotten  the  apostolical  precept,  ^^  Submit  yourselves 
unto  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake^  1" 

Though  Christ  therefore  were  admitted  to  have  left  no  definite  law 
for  the  manner  in  which  His  church  was  to  be  governed,  and  though 
episcopacy  were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  single  basis  of  human  insti- 
tution, there  would  be  still  abundant  reason  against  hasty  or  needless 
change  of  such  an  institution  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
against  schism  in  particular  persons,  on  this  account,  and  from  a 
church  which  exacted  no  unchristian  terms  of  communion.  But  it  is 
certain  that  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  if  really  traced  to  Him, 
is  obligatoiy  on  the  conscience  of  Christians ;  and  if  Taylor  had  made 
good  his  second  position,  that  our  Lord  while  on  earth  appointed  the 
two  distinct  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  no  doubt  could  remain 
but  that  both  of  these  would  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  that 
of  those  sacraments  themselves,  which  all  men  allow  to  be  immutable. 

But  here  too  the  author,  while  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  has 
assumed  facts  in  which  he  is  neither  borne  out  oy  antiquity  nor  the 
tenor  of  the  gospel  history,  when  he  finds  in  the  apostles,  during  the 
abode  of  their  Lord  on  earth,  the  first  bishops,  and  in  the  seventy- 
two  disciples'  whom  Cluist  also  selected  from  His  followers,  the  first 
presbyters  of  His  church. 

That  the  latter  were  appointed  by  Christ  to  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  and  occasional  function,  is  doubted  by  a  writer  not  inferior 
to  Taylor  either  in  judgment  or  learning,  and  inferior  to  none  in  his 
ardent  devotion  to  the  primitive  institution  of  episcopacy,  the  wise 
and  excellent  Hammond*.     That  the  office  which  they  filled,  even 

4  1  Pet  ii.  13.  eyangeliorum  periochis,  cap.  i.  sect  6. 

'  Luke  X.  1.  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  776;  [foL  Lond.  1683.] 

■  Hammond,  Diss.  iii.  De  omuibus      ib.  cap.  y.  sect.  6  ;  cap.  vL  sect  1. 
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supposiiig  it  to  be  permanent^  answered  to  the  presbjterate,  is  opposed 
by  the  tradition  of  the  chnrch  preserved  by  Epiphanios^  (and  which 
Tajlor  unsaccessfolly  endeavours  to  reconcile  with  his  own  opinion) 
that  from  their  number  the  seven  deacons  (or  some  of  them  at  least) 
were  afterwards  selected :  and  it  is  opposed  above  all  bj  the  fact, 
that  if  the  seventy  had  been  made  presbyters  by  Christy  they  would 
have  been  the  equals  at  leasts  if  not  the  superiors^  of  the  apostles 
themselves ;  whose  priesthood  probably,  and  certainly  their  episcopacy^ 
dates  only  from  the  time  when  their  Divine  Master  sent  them  forth, 
with  the  holy  Ghost  for  their  seal,  from  mount  Olivet,  after  His  re- 
surrection'. 

That  the  apostles  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  faithful,  thus  commis- 
sioned by  Chnst,  and  thus  guided  by  the  Paraclete,  delegated  to  three 
different  orders  of  men  distinct  and  different  portions  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  themselves  received ;  that  they  ordained  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  apostles  or  bishops  like  themselves,  elders  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  those  bishops,  and  deacons  to  assist  those  dders, 
— ^the  author  in  what  follows  has  indeed  satisfactorily  established. 
And  it  is  plain  that  not  only  is  the  fact  that  episcopacy  was  instituted 
by  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  possessors  of  the  holy  Spirit  suf- 
ficient to  prove  it  neither  an  irrational  nor  unchristian  form  of  polity, 
but  that  a  very  great  and  evident  necessity  must  be  shewn,  before 
any  human  hand  can  be  authorized  to  pull  down  or  alter  a  fabric 
erected  under  such  auspices. 

This  and  this  only  is  the  strong,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) the  impregnable  ground  of  the  episcopal  scheme,  and  of 
Taylor's  defence  of  it.  It  is  not  as  thinking  lightly  of  the  advantages 
of  that  scheme,  nor  as  underrating  its  real  authority, — far  less  is  it  as 
desiring  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  an  author  whom  none  can 
read  without  delight  and  improvement, — that  I  have  ventured  these 
few  remarks  on  ailments  to  which  he  himself  has  appeared  to  as- 
cribe an  undue  degree  of  value.  But  I  have  done  it  to  prevent  other 
champions  in  the  same  good  cause  from  being  induced  to  commit 
the  same  error,  and  to  shew  how  needless  it  is  to  have  recourse  to 
doubtful  or  inapplicable  proofs  and  presumptions,  when  in  an  univer- 
sal and  apostolic^  tradition  every  proof  is  contained  which  can  be  in 

'  Hsres.  lib.  i.  torn.  L  [hsr.  xx.]  opp.  there  is  a  mistake  here.     Neither  Kstius 

voL  i.  p.  50.  nor  A  Castro  says  what  is  attributed  to 

«  Some  of  the  Romanists  have  indeed  him,  in  the  places  alleged ;  and  each  of 

a  strange  fancy  that  Christ  made  the  them  elsewhere  says  the  contrary ;  Est 

apostles  priests  when  He  instituted  the  in  iv.  sent  dist.  24,  de  sacram.  ord.  §  1. 

eucharist      Boileau    de    praecept    div.  p.  14F,  foL  Duac.  1616;  and  Alphonsus 

comm.  in  utraque  specie,  p.  189.  [8vo.  a  Castro,  adv.  hser.  lib.  xiii.  tit  *  Sacer- 

Lulet  Paris.  1685.]     '  Creavit  et  insti-  dotium,'   col.  920  B.   fol.   Par.    1571.] 

tuit  sacerdotes  his  verbis.  Hoc  facite.' —  In  general,  all  Christians  agree  to  find 

This  notion  is  however  justly  reproved  the  ordination  of  the  apostles  in  Matt 

by  Estius,  [?  in  iv.  sent.]  dist  xii.  sect  xxviii.   18,   and  in  John  xx.  22.     See 

11,  and  Alphonsus  k  Castro,  contra  hae-  what  Taylor  himself  says  in  his  Ductor 

reses,  tit  Euch.  p.  99.  [?  col.  899.     But  Dubitantium,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  537.  et  seq. 
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such  a  case  desired  or  expected. — And  though  I  am  far  froM  con* 
founding  the  relative  value  of  institutions  immediately  authorized  by 
Christ,  immediately  tending  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  of  visible 
and  universal  advantage  to  them,  with  those  which  chiefly  respect 
ecclesiastical  order,  it  can  hardly  I  think  be  denied  that  those  churches 
are  wisest  who  retain  episcopacy ;  those  sectaries  least  excusable  who 
dissent  from  it ;  and  that  the  authority  of  apostolical  tradition  cannot 
be  reasonably  rejected  in  this  case,  without  endangering  many  other 
observances  of  Christianity  which  are  almost  universally  accounted 
essentials. — ^With  some  qualification  as  to  the  case  of  infant  baptism, 
in  favour  of  which  there  is  something  very  like  a  positive  command 
of  Christ,  and  respecting  the  scripture  proofs  of  which  Taylor  himself 
afterwards  thought  more  reverently,  the  passage  which  follows*  is 
well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  thoughtlessly  or 
conscientiously  impugn  episcopacy. 

^*  The  sum  is  this :  althougli  we  had  not  proved  the  immediate 
divine  institution  of  episcopal  power  over  presbyters  and  the  whole 
flock,  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and 
delivered  to  us  by  the  same  authority  that  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  is.  For  for  that  in  the  New  testament  we  have  no  pre- 
cept, and  nothing  but  the  example  of  the  primitive  disciples  meeting 
in  their  synaxen  upon  that  day  (and  so  also  they  did  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues) ;  but  yet  (however  that  at  Geneva  they 
were  once  in  meditation  to  have  changed  it  into  a  thursday  meeting, 
to  have  shewn  their  christian  liberty)  we  should  think  strangely  of 
those  men  that  called  the  Sunday  festival  less  than  an  apostolical 
ordinance,  and  necessary  now  to  be  kept  holy  with  such  observances 
as  the  church  hath  appointed. 

^'  Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a  holy  and  charitable  ordi- 
nance, and  of  ordinary  necessity  to  all  that  ever  cried,  and  yet  the 
church  hath  founded  this  rite  upon  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  and 
wise  men  do  easily  observe,  that  the  anabaptist  can  by  the  same  pro* 
bability  of  scripture  enforce  a  necessity  of  communicating  infants 
upon  us,  as  we  do  of  baptizing  infants  upon  them,  if  we  speak  of  im- 
mediate divine  institution,  or  of  practice  apostolical  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  a  great  master  of  Geneva,  in  a  book  he  writ 
against  the  anabaptists,  was  forced  to  fly  to  apostolical  traditive  ordi- 
nation. And  therefore  the  institution  of  bishops  must  be  served  first, 
as  having  fairer  plea  and  clearer  evidence  in  scripture  than  the  baptiz- 
ing of  infants ;  and  yet  they  that  deny  tliis,  are  by  the  just  anathema 
of  the  catholic  church  confidently  condemned  for  heretics. 

"  Of  the  same  consideration  are  divers  other  things  in  Christianity, 
as  the  presbyter's  consecrating  the  eucharist :  for  if  the  apostles  in  the 
first  institution  did  represent  the  whole  church,  clergy  and  laity,  when 
Christ  said  Hoc  facile,  'do  this,'  then  why  may  not  every  christian 
man  there  represented  do  that  which  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  all 

«  [sect.  xix.  vol.  V.  p.  68.] 
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were  commanded  to  do  P  If  the  apostles  did  not  represent  the  whole 
church,  why  then  do  all  communicate?  Or  what  place  or  intimation 
of  Chrises  sajing  is  there,  in  all  the  four  gospels,  Smiting  hocfacUe, 
id  est,  benedicite,  to  the  clergy,  and  extending  hocfadte,  id  eat,  aeci- 
pite  et  manducate,  to  the  laity  P  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice 
^xwtolical  and  traditive  interpretation  of  holy  church,  and  yet  cannot 
be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to  be,  by  any  man  that  would  not  have  his 
Christendom  suspected. 

''To  these  I  add,  the  communion  of  women;  the  distinction  of 
books  apocirphal  from  canonical;  that  such  books  were  written  by 
such  evangeusts  and  apostles;  the  whole  tradition  of  scripture  itself; 
the  apostles'  ereed ;  the  feast  of  Easter  (which  amongst  all  them  that 
cry  up  the  sunday  festival  for  a  divine  institution  must  needs  prevail 
as  caput  ittititutionis,  it  being  that  for  which  the  Sunday  is  comme- 
morated.) These,  and  divers  others  of  greater  conseouence  which  I 
dare  not  specify  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  rely  out  upon  equal 
faith  with  this  of  episcopacy  (though  I  should  waive  all  the  argu- 
ments for  immediate  divine  ordinance ;)  and  therefore  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable it  should  be  ranked  among  the  credenda  of  Christianity,  which 
the  church  hath  entertained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  which  we 
call '  the  faith  of  a  Christian,'  whose  Master  is  truth  itself.'' 

On  the  remainder  of  Taylor's  argument,  a  very  few  observations 
are  sufficient.-^H[e  obviates  with  much  skill  and  learning  in  his 
twenty-first  section  the  objection  against  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  which  is  taken  from  an  expression  of  Hierome,  and  discri- 
minates between  the  separate  functions  and  dignities  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  whether  these  last  are  spoken  of  singly,  or  as  assembled 
in  diocesan  councils.  He  solves  that  which  is  s(Hnetimes  ui^d  from 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  in  the  earliest  times  the  terms 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  sometimes  applied,  and  defines  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  ancient  ofiicer  who  was  called  cAarepiaccpus, — He 
then  enlarges  on  the  authority,  influence,  and  honour,  possessed  by 
bishops  in  elder  times;  on  the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  and  the  allegi- 
ance paid  them  by  their  clergy,  and  concludes  with  proving,  against 
the  church  polity  of  Calvin,  that  at  no  period  of  antiquity  did  laymen 
hold  office  in  the  church. 

On  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  tliis  treatise  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  specimen  which  I  have  given  may  afiTord  the  reader  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  both.  The  care  is  however  worthy  of  notice  with  which 
Taylor  had  already  begun  to  guard  against  any  thing  which  might 
sanction  persecution,  and  which  has  led  him,  in  two  different  places 
of  his  present  work,  to  deny  to  the  church  the  right  of  employing  any 
but  ecclesiastical  censures.  This  denial  is,  as  we  have  seen,  employed 
by  him  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  divine  com- 
mission to  the  episcopacy,  and  he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly 
in  sect.  36  ;— 

''As  no  human  power  can  disrobe  the  church  of  the  power  of  ex- 
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communication,  so  no  human  power  can  invest  the  church  ^ith  a  laj 
compulsory.  For  if  the  church  be  not  capable  of  a  jus  gladii,  as 
most  certainly  she  is  not,  the  church  cannot  receive  power  to  put  men 
to  death,  or  to  inflict  lesser  pains  in  order  to  it,  or  any  thing  above 
a  salutary  penance/' . .  ^'  Her  censures  she  may  inflict  upon  her  de- 
linquent children  without  asking  leave;  Christ  is  her  avOfvrCa  for 
that;  He  is  her  warrant  and  security :  the  other,''  the  power  of  secu* 
lar  punishment,  "  is  begged  or  borrowed,  none  of  her  own,  nor  of  a 
fit  edge  to  be  used  in  her  abscissions  and  coercions." 

The  Defence  of  Episcopacy  was  followed  by  his  Apology  for  autho- 
rized and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  which  first  appeared  in  1646,  though 
it  was  enlarged  in  a  second  edition  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  no  time-server,  when  a  work  of  this  kind 
appeared  with  his  name,  and  with  a  reprint  of  his  dedication  to  the 
king,  at  a  time  when  that  sovereign  was  already  removed  to  anotlier 
state  of  existence. 

The  work,  thus  enla^d  and  improved,  is  perhaps  among  the  best 
of  Taylor's  polemical  discourses.  It  was  a  subject  which  gave  abun- 
dant scope  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  human 
nature,  and  it  was  one,  above  all,  which  from  its  connexion  with  prac- 
tical piety,  was  adapted  to  call  into  action  much  of  that  higher  strain 
of  eloquence  by  which  his  practical  works  are  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished. On  prayer  indeed  he  always  seems  to  have  felt  and  writ- 
ten '  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength  f 
and  it  is  a  subject  therefore  on  which  of  all  others  his  opinion  is  most 
valuable.  The  most  strenuous  admirers  of  extemporaneous  prayer  can 
hardly  refuse  their  serious  attention  to  the  objections  offered  against 
its  practice  by  one  who  was  himself  endued  with  so  remarkable  gifts 
both  of  eloquence  and  piety.  And  those  whom  his  arguments  fail  to 
convince,  or  who  need  no  ailments  to  convince  them,  will  not  the 
less  be  impressed  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  his  preface,  in  which 
he  laments^  over  the  then  persecuted  condition  of  the  English  church, 
and  concisely,  but  with  a  degree  of  clearness  and  elegance  which  has 
been  seldom  surpassed,  reviews  and  regrets  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
scribed liturgy. 

"In  these  things,"  he  says,  when  comparing  the  calamities  of 
Enghmd  to  those  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hophni  and  Phineas,  'Mn 
these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  like  the  sons  of  Israel ;  for 
when  we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also  have  groaned  under  as  great  and 
sad  a  calamity.  For  we  have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine 
war,  but  Ood  hath  smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  His 
judgments  especially  in  religion ;  He  hath  snufied  our  lamp  so  near 
that  it  is  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  put  into  a  hole 
of  the  earth,  even  then  when  we  were  forced  to  light  those  tapers  that 
stood  upon  our  altars,  that  by  this  sad  truth  better  than  by  the  old 

r  [sectt.  ii.  sqq.] 
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ceremony^  we  might  prove  our  succession  to  those  holy  men  who  were 
constrained  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  in  dark  places  and  retirements/' 
''But  I  delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondences  of  such  sad 
accidents,  which  as  they  may  happen  upon  divers  causes,  or  may  be 
forced  violently  by  the  strength  of  fancy,  or  driven  on  by  jealousy, 
and  the  too  fond  openings  of  troubled  hearts  and  afflicted  spirits ;  so 
they  do  but  help  to  vex  the  offending  part,  and  relieve  the  afflicted 
but  with  a  fantastic  and  groundless  comfort.  I  will  therefore  deny 
leave  to  my  own  affections  to  ease  themselves  by  complaining  of  others. 
I  shall  only  crave  leave  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to 
mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  services,  the  beauty 
of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  minis- 
trations, the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  out  by 
day  nor  by  night :  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peace,  and  there 
is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those  spiritual  delights 
which  we  then  enjoyed  as  antepasts  of  heaven,  and  consignations  to 
an  immortality  of  joys.  And  it  may  be  so  again  when  it  shall  please 
God,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  His  hand,  and  tumeth 
them  as  the  rivers  of  waters ;  and  when  men  will  consider  the  invalu- 
able loss  thatT  is  appendent  to  the  destroying  such  forms  of  discipline 
and  devotion  in  which  God  was  purely  worshipped,  and  the  church 
was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed  to  great  degrees  of  piety,  know- 
ledge, and  devotion. . .  For  to  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion 
we  can  say,  that  ours  is  reformed ;  to  the  reformed  churches  we  can 
say,  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent :  for  we  were  freed  from  the  im- 
positions and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  yet  from  the 
extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too :  our  reformation  was  done  with- 
out tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary  to  reform ;  we  were  zealous 
to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but  our  zeal  was  balanced  with  consider- 
ation and  the  results  of  authority.  Not  like  women  or  children 
when  they  are  affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes ;  we  shake  off  the 
coal  indeed,  but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  have  exposed  our 
churches  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men  of  our  sister 
churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves.'' 

The  advantages  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  general;  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  English  liturgy ;  the  weakness  of  the  objections  urged 
against  its  different  particulars :  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merits  by 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation  (among 
whom  he  instances  with  peculiar  respect  the  name  of  his  own  ancestor 
Bowland  Taylor)  contrasted  with  the  obvious  imperfections  and  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  recent  'Directory,'  are  all  in  their  turns  concisely 
and  eloquently  treated :  till  he  returns  again'  to  the  excellence  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

"  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fate  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
with  a  pen-knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  it  is  not  consumed. 

'  ['loss  that  is  consequent,  and  the  danger  of  sin  that*  ed.]  ■  [§  47.] 
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At  first  it  was  sowu  in  tears,  and  is  now  watered  with  tears,  yet  never 
was  any  holy  thing  drowned  and  extinguished  with  tears.  It  began 
with  the  martyrdom  of  the  compilers,  and  the  church  hath  been  vexed 
ever  since  by  angry  spirits,  and  she  was  forced  to  defend  it  with  much 
trouble  and  uuquietness ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  storms 
are  sent  but  to  increase  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the 
church  of  England.  Indeed  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  the  Common 
Prayer-book  had  was  the  indifferency  and  indevotion  of  them  that 
used  it  but  as  a  common  blessing ;  and  they  who  thought  it  fit  for 
the  meanest  of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers,  and  for  themselves  only  to 
preach,  though  they  might  innocently  intend  it,  yet  did  not  in  that 
action  consult  the  honour  of  our  liturgy,  except  where  charity  or  neces* 
sity  did  interpose.  But  when  excellent  things  go  away,  and  then  look 
back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  S.  Peter,  we  are  more 
moved  than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full  and  an  actual  possession. 
I  pray  God  it  may  prove  so  in  our  case,  and  that  we  may  not  be  too 
willing  to  be  discouraged ;  at  least  that  we  may  not  oease  to  love 
and  to  desire  what  is  not  publicly  permitted  to  our  practice  and  pro- 
fession." 

In  this  fine  preface  there  is  one  nassage*  which  I  could  wish  had  been 
differently  worded.  In  commending,  with  good  reason,  the  manner 
in  which  different  passages  from  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  selected 
to  be  read  in  the  communion  service,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  If  we  deny  to  the  people  a  liberty  of  reading  scriptures,  may  they 
not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabituits  of  the  land^  that 
the  Philistines  had  spoiled  his  well,  and  the  fountains  of  living  water? 
If  a  free  use  to  all  of  them,  and  of  all  scriptures,  were  permitted, 
should  not  the  church  herself  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the 
infinite  licentiousness  and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ten  thousand  errors,  which  would  certaiidy  be  conse- 
quent to  such  permission?  Beason  and  religion  will  chide  us  in  the 
first,  reason  and  experience  in  the  latter.  And  can  the  wit  of  man 
conceive  a  better  temper  and  expedient  than  that  such  scriptures  only, 
or  principally,  should  be  laid  before  them  all  in  daily  offices,  which 
contain  in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  all  the  rules 
of  good  life  ?  . .  And  were  this  design  made  something  more  minute, 
and  applicable  to  the  various  necessities  of  times,  and  such  choice 
scriptures  permitted  indifferently  which  might  be  matter  of  necessity 
and  great  edification,  the  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopped  from  them, 
nor  the  rulers  of  the  church  that  the  mysteriousness  of  scripture  were 
abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the  people,  to  consequents  harsh,  im- 
pious, and  unreasonable,  in  despite  of  government,  in  exauotoration 
of  the  power  of  superiors,  or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and 
heresies.'^ 

If  in  these  words  he  means  no  more  than  to  propose  that  for  the 

•  [sect,  xx^i.  p.  242.] 
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occasions  of  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  instead  of  the  now 
almost  continuous  order  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  in  our  congrega- 
tions on  week-days,  a  selection  were  made,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  lectionaries,  leaving  the  entire  Bible  as  free  as  before  to  the 

Erivate  studies  of  all  Christians,  I  do  not  know  that  the  measure  which 
e  recommends  would  be  liable  to  any  serious  objections.  It  has  been 
already  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  church,  in  her  selection  of 
the  proper  lessons  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days  throughout  the  year; 
and  even  in  the  regular  course  of  the  daily  chapters,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  principle  at  least  is  admitted  by  the  exclusion  of  some  parti- 
cular passages.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  choice  of  scriptures 
for  public  reading  could  prevent  those  which  were  read  in  private  from 
being  abused  in  the  manner  which  he  deplores ;  and  if  it  were  his 
design  to  permit  the  scriptures  to  the  laity  only  in  such  an  abridged 
and  garbled  form  as  their  spiritual  rulers  might  think  advisable,  it 
could  only  remain  for  us  to  regret  that  the  dimger  of  the  times,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  then  before  his  eyes,  had 
so  far  overpowered  the  better  understanding  and  better  feeling  of  a 
man  like  Taylor,  as  that  they  should  betray  him  into  a  proposal  at 
once  so  foobsh  and  so  blameable,  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  an 
enlarged  worldly  prudence,  and  so  dangerous  to  genuine  Christianity. 
The  strangest  circumstance  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  induces  me 
still  more  to  think  that  the  author  has  here  spoken  inconsiderately, 
is  that,  a  few  sections  further  on%  he  expresses  an  opinion  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  he  had  here  advanced,  and  praises  the  church 
of  England  in  the  highest  terms  for  her  orderly,  and  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) her  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  testament 
'^ Certainly,''  are  his  words,  "it  was  a  very  great  wisdom,  and  a  very 
prudent  and  reUgious  constitution,  so  to  order  that  part  of  the  litui^ 
which  the  ancients  called  the  lectionarium,  that  the  psalter  should 
be  read  over  twelve  times  in  the  year,  the  Old  testament  once^  and 
the  New  testament  thrice,  besides  the  episties  and  gospels,  which  re- 
new with  a  more  frequent  repetition  such  choice  places  as  represent 
the  entire  body  of  faith  and  good  life.  There  is  a  defalcation  6t  some 
few  chapters  from  the. entire  body  of  the  order;  but  that  also  was 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  not  to  expose  to  public  ears  and 
common  judgments  some  of  the  secret  rites  of  Moses'  law,  or  the 
more  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  New  testament^  whose  sense  and 
meaning  the  event  will  declare,  if  we  by  mistaken  and  anticipated 
interpretations  do  not  obstruct  our  own  capacities,  and  hinder  us  from 
bdieving  the  true  events,  because  they  answer  not  those  expectations 
with  which  our  own  mistakes  have  prepared  our  understandings." 

The  treatise  itself  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  a^uments  usually 
advanced  either  by  those  who  object  to  all  set  and  premeditated  forms 
whatever,  or  by  those  who  admit  of  a  premeditated  form,  so  it  be  not 
enjoined  by  authority,  but  every  minister  of  the  gospel  be  left  to  the 

•  [gect.  zxxvii.  p.  247.] 
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best  use  of  those  gifts  of  prayer  which  he  possesses.  Against  the 
first  of  these  he  nrges^  the  counsel  of  Solomon^  ^'Be  not  rash 
with  thy  mouthy  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  Qod"  demanding^  ^^Who  keeps  the  precept  best^  he  that 
deliberates,  or  he  that  considers  not  when  he  speaks  V  He  proceeds 
to  instance  to  the  same  effect  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
wisest  nations  and  most  sober  persons  of  antiquity;  and  examines 
with  much  learning  and  acuteness  the  pretence  of  a  promise  in  the 
gospel  of  a  Spirit  of  prayer^  and  of  a  peculiar  assistance  to  our  un- 
premeditated devotions.  What  he  here  lays  down  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ordmaiy  gifts  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  those  celestial  aids  which 
are  purchased  for  us  by  Ghrist^s  blood,  is  extremely  useful  and  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  he  proves  that  "  the  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  are 
only  assistances  to  us  in  the  use  of  natural  means/^  and  that  'Mabour, 
ana  hard  study,  and  premeditation,  will  soonest  purchase  the  gift  of 
prayer,  and  ascertain  us  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit.'^  He  shews 
that  even  where  the  extraordinary  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  were  most 
lai^dy  given  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  testament, 
"yet  in  the  midst  of  those  great  assistances  and  motions  they  did  use 
study^  art,  industry,  and  human  abilities.  This,''  he  proceeds,  "is 
more  than  probable  in  the  difierent  styles  of  the  several  books ;  some 
being  of  admirable  art,  others  lower  and  plain.  The  words  were 
their  own,  at  least  sometimes,  not  the  holy  Ghost's.  And  if  Origen, 
S.  Hierome,  and  especially  the  Greek  fathers,  scholiasts  and  gramma- 
rians, were  not  deceived  by  false  copies,  but  that  they  truly  did  ob- 
serve sometimes  to  be  impropriety  of  an  expression  in  the  language, 
sometimes  not  true  GrecJc,  who  will  think  those  errors  or  imperfec- 
tions in  grammar  were  (in  respect  of  the  words,  I  say)  precisely  im- 
mediate inspirations  and  dictates  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  not  rather 
their  own  productions  of  industry  and  humanity  ?  But  clearly  some 
of  their  words  were  the  words  of  Aratus,  some  of  Epimenides,  some 
of  Menander,  some  of  S.  Paul,  'This  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.' . . . 
And  since  that  we^  cannot  pretend  on  any  grounds  of  probability 
to  an  inspiratioh  so  immediate  as  theirs,  and  yet  their  assistances 
which  they  had  from  the  Spirit  did  not  exclude  human  arts  and  in- 
dustry, but  that  the  ablest  scholar  did  write  the  best»  much  rather  is 
this  true  in  the  gifte  and  assistances  we  receive,  and  particularly  in 
the  gift  of  prayer.  It  is  not  an  «ir  tempore  and  an  inspired  faculty; 
but  the  faculties  of  nature,  and  the  abilities  of  art  and  industry,  are 
improved  and  ennobled  by  the  supervening  asustance  of  the  Spirit. 
And  if  those  who  pray  ew  tempore  say  that  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  Spirit  is  the  inspiration  of  words  and  powers,  without  the 
operation  of  art  and  natural  abilities,  and  human  industry ;  then, — 
besides  that  it  is  more  than  the  penmen  of  scripture  sometimes  had, 
because  they  needed  no  extraorainary  assistances  to  wlmt  they  could 
of  themselves  do  upon  the  stock  of  other  abilities, — ^besides  this,  1 
>»  [sect  TiU.  p.  261.]  '  [Eccles.  v.  2.]  *  ['Since  then  we/  ed.] 
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say,  it  must  follow  that  such  prayers^  so  inspired,  if  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writings  would  form  as  good  canonical  scripture  as  any  is  in 
S.  Paul's  epistles :  the  impudence  of  which  pretension  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  extreme  vanity  of  the  challenge." 

But^ — he  goes  on®  to  argue,  having  thus  shewn  that  the  gift  of 
praying  by  the  Spirit,  whatever  it  means,  may,  like  all  other  spiri- 
tual gifts,  be  acquired  by  human  industry, — ''  let  us  take  a  man  that 
pretends  he  hath  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  loves  to  pray  ex  tempore.  I 
suppose  his  thoughts  go  a  little  before  his  tongue.  I  demand  then, 
whether  cannot  this  man,  when  it  is  once  come  into  his  head,  hold 
his  tongue,  and  write  down  what  he  hath  conceived?  If  his  first  con- 
ceptions were  of  God  and  God's  spirit,  then  they  are  so  still,  even 
when  they  are  written.  Or  is  the  Spirit  departed  from  him  at  the 
sight  of  a  pen  and  inkhorn  ?  It  did  use  to  be  otherwise  among  the 
old  and  new  prophets,  whether  they  were  prophets  of  prediction  or  of 
ordinary  ministry.  But  if  his  conception  may  be  written,  and  being 
thus  written  is  still  a  production  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  follows  that 
set  forms  of  prayer,  deliberate  and  described,  may  as  well  be  a  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit  as  sudden  forms  and  ex  tempore  outlets ; . .  so 
that  in  effect,  since  after  the  pretended  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
prayers,  we  may  write  them  down,  consider  them,  'try  the  spirits,' 
and  ponder  the  matter,  the  reason,  and  the  religion  of  the  address ; 
let  the  world  judge  whether  this  sudden  utterance  and  ex  tempore 
forms  be  any  thing  else  but  a  direct  resolution  not  to  consider  be- 
forehand what  we  speak/' 

He  then'  examines  with  the  same  clear-sighted  discrimination  the 
different  meanings  in  which  we  may  understand  the  scriptural  expres- 
sion of  'praying  by  the  Spirit/  which  he  defines  to  be,  "1)  when 
the  Spirit  stirs  up  our  desires  to  pray  per  motionem  aetualie  auxilii ; 
2)  or  when  the  Spirit  teaches  us  what  or  how  to  pray,  telling  us  the 
matter  and  manner  of  our  prayers ;  3)  or  lastly,  dictating  the  very 
words  of  our  prayers.  There  is  no  other  way  in  the  world  to  '  pray 
with  the  Spirit' . .  that  is  pertinent  to  this  question :  and  of  this  last 
*  manner  the  scripture  determines  nothing,  nor  speaks  any  thing  ex- 
pressly of  it.  And  yet  suppose  it  had,  we  are  certain  the  holy  Ghost 
hath  supplied  us  with  all  these,  and  yet  in  set  forms  of  prayer  best  of 
all;  I  mean  there  where  a  difference  can  be:  for 

1)  As  for  the  desires  and  actual  motions  or  incitements  to  pray, 
they  are  indifferent  to  one  or  the  other,  to  set  forms  or  to  «f  tempore, 

2)  But  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  prayer,  it  is  clearly  contained 
in  the  expresses  and  set  forms  of  scriptures ;  and  there  it  is  supplied 
to  us  by  the  Spirit,  for  He  is  the  great  dictator  of  it 

3)  Now  then  for  the  very  words.  No  man  can  assure  me  that  the 
words  of  his  ex  tempore  prayer  are  the  words  of  the  holy  Spirit  It  is 
not  reason  nor  modesty  to  expect  such  immediate  assistances  to  so 
little  purpose.  He  having  supplied  us  with  abilities  more  than  enough 

•  [sect,  xjuciv.  Bq.  p.  271.]  '  [sect  xlvii.  sqq.  p.  277.] 
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to  express  our  desires,  aliunde,  otherwise  than  by  immediate  dictate. 
But  if  we  will  take  David^s  psalter,  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, or  any  of  the  prayers  which  are  respersed  over  the  Bible,  we  are 
sure  euough  that  they  are  the  words  of  Grod's  spirit,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, by  way  of  infusion  or  ecstasy,  by  vision,  or  at  least  by  ordi- 
nary assistance.  And  now  then  what  greater  confidence  can  any  man 
have  for  the  excellency  of  his  prayers,  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  accepted,  than  when  he  prays  his  psalter,  or  the  Lord's  prayer, 
or  any  other  office  which  he  finus  consigned  in  scripture  P  When  God's 
spirit  stirs  us  up  to  an  actual  devotion,  and  then  we  use  the  matter 
He  hath  described  and  taught,  and  the  very  words  which  Christ,  and 
Christ's  spirit,  and  the  apostles,  and  other  persons  full  of  the  holy 
Ghost  didf  use ;  if  in  the  world  there  be  any  praying  with  the  Spirit 
(I  mean  in  vocal  prayer)  this  is  it/' 

In  replying  to  the  second  objection,  which  admits  of  premeditation, 
but  attacks  the  restriction  of  all  men  to  a  single  form,  he  admits*  in 
the  first  place  that  "  the  gift  or  ability  of  prayer  given  to  the  church 
is  used  either  in  public  or  private,  and  that  which  is  fit  enough  for 
one  is  inconvenient  in  the  other ;  and  although  a  liberty  in  private 
may  be  for  edification  of  good  people,  when  it  is  piously  and  discreetly 
used,  yet  in  the  public,  if  it  were  indifferently  permitted,  it  would  bring 
infinite  inconvenience,  and  become  intolerable/'  Then,  after  some  in- 
termediate observations,  evincing  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  a  large  personal  experience  of  those  seraphic 
ardours  of  devotion  whicn  in  private  '^may  descend,  like  anointing 
from  above/'  and  which  are  "  not  to  be  oonteined  within  the  margent 
of  prescribed  forms,"  he  urges  ^  that  such  a  spirit  may  nevertheless 
"  keep  silence  in  the  church,  and  speak  to  himself  and  to  God ;"  and ' 
that  "  though  public  forms  cannot  be  fitted  to  ever^  roan's  fancy  and 
affections, ...  yet  they  may  be  fitted  to  all  necessities,  and  to  eveiy 
man's  duty  /'  that  even  if  every  minister  were  permitted  to  pray  his 
own  forms,  his  form  could  not  "  comply  with  the  great  variety  of  affec- 
tions which  are  amongst  his  auditors ;"  though  it  might "  hit  casually, 
and  by  accident  be  commensurate  to  the  present  fancy  of  some  of  Us 
congregation,  with  which  at  that  time  possibly  the  public  form  would 
not ;  .  .  this  may  be  thus,  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  which  some  feel  a  gust  and  relish  in  his  prayer,  others  might 
feel  a  greater  sweetness  in  recitation  of  the  public  forms.  This  thing 
is  so  by  chance,  so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  no  wise  man,  nor  no 
providence  less  than  divine,  can  make  any  provisions  for  it." 

''After  all/'  he  urges^  ''it  is  nothing  but  the  fantastic  and  the 
imaginative  part  that  is  pleased;"  and  when  men,  out  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, or  passion,  are  not  edified  by  that  which  in  itself  is  good, 
wholesome,  and  apt  to  edify,  more  particularly  when  this  is  prepared 
by  those  men  who  in  all  reason  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  received 
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from  Ood  all  those  assistances  which  are  effects  of  the '  spirit  of  govern- 
ment/ •  •  "the  way  to  cure  the  inconvenience  is  to  alter  the  men,  not 
to  change  the  institution/' 

.  Having  thus  cleared  up  the  question  of  edification,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  points  of  right  and  authority :  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  appointing  certain  forms  of  prayer  is  by  a  necessary  analogy  to  re- 
side in  the  rulers  of  the  church,  both  as  stewards  of  sacred  things, 
and  as  (like  the  old  prophets)  bound  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  to 

Srovide  that  so  solemn  a  duty  as  public  prayer  be  performed  without 
isorder  or  scandal. 

And  as  the  presbyterians  were  agreed  with  him  that  the  ministers, 
and  not  the  people,  were  to  prescribe  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  which 
all  should  jom,  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  church  in  general  might 
more  fitly  execute  this  office  for  all,  than  every  single  minister  for  his 
congregation :  inasmuch  as  whatever  promises  of  spiritual  assistance 
are  made  to  individual  believers,  are  more  fully  and  definitely  accorded 
to  the  church  at  large;  and  since  the  church  at  large  in  her  collective 
and  corporate  capacity  can  only  exercise  whatever  spirit  of  prayer  she 
may  possess  in  limited  and  determined  forms,  no  private  mmister  can 
expect  to  pray  better  than  a  council ;  few  are  so  confident  in  them- 
selves as  to  say  that  they  can  do  it  as  well ;  and  quod  itpecUU  ad  omnes 
ai  omnibus  tractari  debet. 

He  proceeds  to  shew^  by  the  precedents  of  all  former,— the  form 
of  benediction  prescribed  by  God  to  Moses,  the  psalms  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  temple,  the  example  of  John  the  baptist,  and  of 
Christ  himself, — that  some  set  forms  of  prayer  were  of  inspired  and 
divine  authority.  He  proves  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  extend  to  the 
form  of  words  as  well  as  to  the  purport  of  the  petitions ;  and  observes 
that  ''if  ever  any  prayer  was,  or  could  be,  a  part  of  that  doctrine  of 
faith  by  which  we  received  the  Spirit,  it  must  needs  be  this  prayer, 
which  was  the  only  form  our  blessed  Master  taught  the  christian 
church  [immediately/'] 

The  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  both  in  prayers  and  hymns^  re- 
stricting both  to  set  forms,  and  permitting  such  forms  only  to  be  in- 
troduced by  persons  in  authority^  he  next  establishes  and  comments 
on.  He  instances  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  well-constructed  liturgy, 
in  conveying  truths  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
assistants;  in  preserving  concord  and  catholic  communion;  and  in 
restraining  the  conceit  and  cariosity  of  individual  ministers  of  religion, 
whose  devotion  may  be  spoiled  by  the  same  applauses  which  encourage 
and  augment  their  fluency.  "  6ut  these  things,''  he  observes"^  with 
characteristic  moderation  and  gentleness, ''  are  accidental  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  therefore  though  they  are  too  certainly  consequent 
to  the  person,  yet  I  will  not  be  too  severe,  but  preserve  myself  on  the 
surer  side  of  a  charitable  construction ;  which  truly  I  desire  to  keep 
not  only  to  their  persons,  whom  I  much  reverence,  but  also  to  their 
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acidons.  But  yet  I  darst  not  do  the  same  thing  even  for  these  last 
reasons^  though  I  had  no  other/' 

The  objection  that  individual  ministers  may  as  well  be  left  to  the 
composition  of  their  own  prayers  as  their  own  sermons^  he  answers  by 
pointing  out  the  many  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  the 
two  things;  the  greater  necessity  that  the  people  should  agree  with 
what  they  join  in  than  what  they  hear;  the  greater  reverence  required 
in  an  immediate  address  to  the  Most  high ;  the  greater  variety  and 
latitude  in  a  theological  argument  than  in  a  prayer;  and  the  fact  that 
many  persons  preachy  whom  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of 
Westminster  themselves  it  might  be  as  well  to  restrain  from  that 
liberty. 

The  following  passage"  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  presbvterian 
clergy  of  those  days  had  not  yet  usually  begun  the  practice  which  is 
now  almost  universal  amongst  them^  of  preaching  ex  tempore,  or  what 
passes  as  such.  '^  Yet  methinks  the  argument  objected^  so  far  as  the 
ex  tempore  men  make  use  of  it,  if  it  were  turned  with  the  edge  the 
other  way,  would  have  more  reason  in  it ;  and  instead  of  arguing,  Why 
should  not  the  same  liberty  be  allowed  to  their  spirit  in  praying  as  in 
preaching  P  it  were  better  to  substitute  this,  K  they  can  pray  with  the 
Spirit,  why  do  they  not  also  preach  with  the  Spirit  ?  .  •  Let  them  make 
demonstration  of  their  spirit  b^  making  excellent  sermons  ex  tempore; 
that  it  may  become  an  expenment  of  their  other  faculty,  that  after 
they  are  tried  and  approved  in  this,  they  may  be  considered  for  the 
other :  and  if  praying  with  the  Spirit  be  praying  ex  tempore,  why  shall 
they  not  preach  ex  tempore  too,  or  else  confess  they  preach  without 
the  Spirit,  or  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  preaching?" 

He  concludes  by  observing®  that ''  there  is  no  promise  in  scripture 
that  he  who  prays  ex  tempore  shall  be  heard  the  better,  or  assisted  at 
all  to  such  purposes '"  that  this  way  of  prayer  is  without  precedent  in 
antiquity  or  warrant  in  scripture;  that  it  is  unreasonable,  because 
without  deliberation;  innovating,  because  without  authority;  de- 
tracting from  our  first  reformers,  and  encouraging  to  the  cavils  of 
the  church  of  Bome :  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  heresy,  and 
dangerous  to  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  themselves. 
''He,''  he  proceeds,  ''that  considers  all  these  things  (and  many  more 
he  mav  consider)  will  find  that  particular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted to  offer  in  public,  with  their  private  spirit,  to  God,  for  the 
people,  in  such  solemnities,  in  matters  of  so  great  concernment ;  where 
the  honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  interest  of  kingdoms, 
the  being  of  a  church,  the  unity  of  minds,  the  conformity  of  practice, 
the  truth  of  persuasion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  are  so  much  con- 
cerned as  they  are  in  the  public  prayers  of  a  whole  national  church. 
An  unleamea  man  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  wise  man  dare  not  trust 
himself;  he  that  is  ignorant  cannot,  he  that  is  knowing  will  not." 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  'Liberty  of  prophesying/  introduced  by 
an  epistle  to  lord  Hatton ;  from  which  some  passages  have  been  already 
quoted^  and  in  which  he  justifies  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  latitudi- 
narian  indifference  to  all  religions^  and  recommends^  to  the  champions 
of  the  faith  the  use  of  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  suit  the 
christian  warfare :  such  as  '  preaching  and  disputation  (so  that  neither 
of  them  breed  disturbance,)  charity  and  sweetness,  holiness  of  life,  as- 
siduity of  exhortation,  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer.' 

''  For  these  ways,''  he  continues,  '^  are  most  natural,  most  prudent, 
most  peaceable  and  effectual.  Only  let  not  men  be  hasty  in  calling 
every  disliked  opinion  by  the  name  of  heresy ;  and,  when  they  have 
resolved  that  they  will  cdl  it  so,  let  them  use  the  erring  person  like  a 
brother,  not  beat  him  Uke  a  dog,  nor  convince  him  with  a  gibbet,  or 
vex  him  out  of  his  understanding  and  persuasions." 

As  a  still  further  means  of  obtaining  a  patient  hearing  to  his  argu- 
ments, he  gives  a  very  short  but  very  learned  and  curious  sketch  of 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  christian  church  as  to  the  question 
of  toleration :  in  which  he  shews  that  persecution  was  a  practice  un- 
heard of  among  Christians  till  the  church  became  worldly  and  cor- 
rupted ;  that  it  was  first  used  by  the  Arians  and  other  heretics ;  and 
that  when  the  orthodox  began  to  retaliate,  they  were  condemned  for 
so  doing  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  fathers.  He  proves  how 
comparatively  recent  in  the  western  church  has  been  the  rise  of  reU- 
gious  persecution ;  and  that  though  the  Roman  pontiffs  shewed  them- 
selves more  encroaching  and  oppressive  than  any  other  prelates,  yet 
no  capital  punishments  were  inmcted  for  heresy  till  the  persecution  of 
the  Aibigenses  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious  Dominic.  In  Eng- 
land more  particularly  (he  observes)  though  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  no  where  greater  than  here,  yet  there  were  no  executions  for 
matters  of  opinion,  till  Henry  the  fourth,  having  usurped  the  crown, 
endeavoured  bv  these  bloody  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  priesthood. 

All  those  christian  sovereigns,  he  urges,  who  have  received  from 
succeeding  ages  the  praise  of  eminent  virtue  and  wisdom,  have  been 
favourable  to  religious  toleration :  the  blessing  of  providence  appears 
in  an  especial  manner  to  have  been  bestowed  on  all  governments  by 
which  it  has  been  maintained;  and  he  gives  some  remarkable  ex^- 
amples  of  a  contrary  policy  being  chastised  by  foreign  invasions,  by 
civil  calamities,  and  by  a  decay  of  internal  prosperity  and  national 
power. 

He  concludes'  with  expressing  his  wonder  (though  without  deny- 
ing the  real  guilt  and  danger  of  heresy)  that  men  should  shew  so  much 
zeal  against  false  opinions,  and  so  little  against  vicious  practices ;  and 
that  while  thus  curiously  busy  about  points  of  less  importance,  they 
should  "  neglect  those  glorious  precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life 
which  are  the  glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  a  happy 
eternity." 
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The  essay  for  which  he  thas  endeavours  to  conciliate  a  favourable 
reception  is  somewhat  less  extensive  in  its  object  than  many  have  been 
led  to  believe^  and  can  by  no  means  lay  claim  to  the  character  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it^  of  a  plea  of  universal  toleration.  The  for- 
bearance which  he  claims,  he  claims  for  those  Christians  only  who 
unite  in  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  Of  those  sects  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  this  symbol  (as  indeed  there  were  none  then  in 
existence)  he  says  absolutely  nothing ;  and  the  exceptions  which  he 
makes  to  his  proposed  act  of  peace  in  the  thirteenth  section,  must  in 
efiect  exclude  from  its  benefit  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
profess  religions  hostile  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
considering  the  prejudices  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  follow  up  his  own  principles  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
they  conducted,  and  that  in  his  earnestness  to  remedy  the  mutual 
bitterness  of  christian  sects,  he  purposely  avoided  treating  of  a  case 
which  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  pleading  the  cause  of  those  who  were  in 
no  present  or  apparent  danger  of  incurring  the  weight  of  religious 
violence. 

If  however  he  in  this  respect  has  taken  a  view  of  his  subject  nar- 
rower than  he  is  often  supposed  to  have  done,  in  another  respect  he 
extends  his  principles  considerably  beyond  the  limit  of  a  bare  absti- 
nence from  persecution.  He  would  not  only  dissuade  us  from  killing 
or  imprisoning  our  brethren,  he  would  have  us  unite  with  them  in 
communion,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions,  on  topics  not  absolutely  essentia], 
might  be  made  to  consist  not  only  with  general  charity  but  with  com- 
plete church-union,  by  the  mere  non-interference  of  authority,  and  by 
a  permission  to  all  Christians  to  think  and  predch  on  such  points  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences.  It  is  the  authoritative  decision,  accord- 
ing to  him,  which  in  such  difierences  occasions  the  schism ;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Christendom  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  on  which  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  which  yet,  oecause  men  are  permitted  to 
differ  .respecting  them,  have  led  to  none  of  those  divisions  and  heart- 
burnings which  have  arisen  from  disputes  of  far  less  moment.  "  It  is 
of  greater  consequence,"  he  urges',  "to  believe  right  in  the  question 
of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to  believe 
aright  in  the  question  of  purgatory ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predetermination  are  of  deeper  and  more  material  considera- 
tion than  the  products  of  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  private  masses ;  and  yet  these  great  concernments,  where  a 
liberty  of  prophesying  in  these  questions  hath  been  permitted,  have 
made  no  distinct  communion,  no  sects  of  Christians,  and  the  others 
have,  and  so  have  these  too  in  those  places  where  they  have  peremp- 
torily been  determined  on  either  side." 
,    "  For,"  he  shortly  afterwards*  more  fully  explains  himself, ''  if  it  be 
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evinced  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of  several  opinions;  if  the 
unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by  that  which  men  call  difTering  re- 
ligions»  and  if  an  unity  of  cnarity  be  the  dnty  of  us  all^  even  towards 

r arsons  that  are  not  persuaded  of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then 
would  fain  know  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises 
in  Christendom ;  those  names  of  faction,  the  several  names  of  churches 
not  distinguished  by  the  division  of  kingdoms,  u^  ecclesia  sequatur 
imperium,  which  was  the  primitive  rule  and  canon,  but  distinguished 
by  names  of  sects  and  menP  These  are  all  become  instruments  of 
hatred,  thence  come  schisms  and  parting  of  communions,  and  then 
persecutions,  and  then  wars  and  rebellion,  and  then  the  dissolutions 
of  all  friendships  and  societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed  not  from 
this,  that  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible ;  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith,  every 
article  is  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes  a  faction,  every 
faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for  God,  and  whatsoever  is  for 
God  cannot  be  too  much.  We  by  this  time  are  come  to  that  pass, 
we  think  we  love  not  God  except  we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have 
not  the  virtue  of  reUgion  unless  we  persecute  all  reUgions  but  our 
own ;  for  lukewarmness  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  pro- 
ceeding furiously  upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we  preserve  the 
body  we  destroy  the  soul  of  religion,  or  by  being  zealous  for  faith,  or 
(which  is  all  one)  for  that  which  we  mistake  for  faith,  we  are  cold 
in  charity,  and  so  lose  the  reward  of  both/' 

In  pursuit  of  this  great  scheme  of  general  union,  he  begins'  by 
proving  that  '^  the  duty  of  faith  is  completed  in  believing  the  articles 
of  the  apostles'  creed,'*  the  composition  of  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell)  he  ascribes  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  to  apostolical  men  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
which,  as  it  contains  nothing  superfluous  or  which  does  not  relate  to 
those  truths  "which  directly  constitute  the  parts  and  work  of  our 
redemption,"  so  must  it  have  been  necessarily  esteemed  sufficiently 
minute  by  its  composers,  and  by  that  primitive  church  which  adopted 
it  as  "  the  characteristic  note  of  a  Christian  from  a  heretic,  or  a  Jew, 
or  an  infidel."  He  admits  indeed  that  it  is  neither  unlawful  nor  un- 
safe for  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  or  any  other  competent  judge, 
to  extend  his  own  creed  to  any  further  propositions  which  he  may 
deduce  from  any  of  the  articles  of  the  apostles'  creed.  But  he  denies* 
that  any  such  deduction  or  exposition  (unless  it  be  such  a  thing  as  is 
at  first  evident  to  all)  is  fit  to  be  pressed  on  others  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  can  "  bind  a  person  of  a  differing  persuasion  to  subscribe 
under  pain  of  losing  his  faith  or  being  a  heretic.  For,"  he  urges, 
''  it  is  a  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  be  beUeved 
under  pain  of  damnation,  but  such  propositions  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  God  hath  spoken  and  taught  them  to  us,  and  of  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  is  their  sense  and  purpose.   For  if  the  sense  be  uncertain, 
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we  can  no  more  be  obliged  to  believe  it  in  a  certain  senses,  than  we 
are  to  believe  it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  God  delivered  it. 
But  if  it  be  only  certain  that  God  spake  it^  and  not  certain  to  what 
sense,  our  faith  of  it  is  to  be  as  indeterminate  as  its  sense,  and  it  can 
be  no  other  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  consonant  to  God's 
justice  to  believe  of  Him  that  He  can  or  will  require  more/'  And  he 
concludes  the  section^  with  a  quotation  from  TertuUian,  that  if  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  this  rule  of  faith  be  preserved,  ''in  all  other 
things  men  may  take  a  liberty  of  enlarging  their  knowledges  and  pro- 
phesvings,  according  as  they  are  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God/' 

Tnis  position  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  following  sections : 
first,  by  the  moderation  shewn  in  the  primitive  church  to  such  errone- 
ous opinions  as  related  not  immediatdy  to  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  maintained  by  their  professors  in  sincerity  and  piety ; 
secondly,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  anv  certain  and 
universal  rule  of  faith  which  shall  be  more  definite  and  minute  than 
the  apostles'  creed,  either  from  scripture,  tradition,  the  decisions  of 
counols,  the  dicta  of  the  ancient  fathers,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  the  opinion  of  the  church  universal.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  no  man  or  body  of  men  being  competent  to  judge  for 
others  in  matters  of  faith,  every  Hian  must  judge  for  himself,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  either  by  choosing  what 
guides  or  teachers  he  will  follow,  (which  he  admits  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  wisest  and  in  all  the  easiest  course,)  or  by  choosing  for  himself 
his  opinions  in  detail,  and  following  his  guides  no  further  than  his 
reason  agrees  with  their  dictation.  That  such  a  course  is  liable  to 
error,  he  admits;  but  he  contends  that  such  error,  whether  arising 
from  confusion  of  understanding  or  honest  prejudice,  or  any  cause 
but  such  wicked  and  interested  notions  as  cannot  sway  a  pious  per- 
son, is,  in  a  pious  person,  innocent  before  God ;  "  who  is  so  pitiful 
to  our  crimes  that  He  pardons  many  de  toto  et  ifUegro^  in  all  makes 
abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation  and  the  surprisal  and  invasion 
of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much  less  will  demand  of  us  an  account 
of  our  weaknesses." 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argument,  he  proceeds  by  a  natural 
transition  to  shew  the  lolly  and  wickedness  of  punishing,  by  death  or 
other  severities,  the  exercise  of  that  choice  which  he  has  shewn  to  be 
in  itself  legitimate ;  a  folly  and  wickedness  which  he  further  illustrates 
by  the  danger  which  exists  that  the  same  weapon  which  is  employed 
to  extirpate  error,  may  in  some  instances  be  turned  to  the  injury  of 
truth ;  by  the  inefficacy  of  force  in  matters  of  opinion ;  by  the  manner 
in  which  a  resort  to  such  measures  derogates  from  the  honour  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  by  the  fact  that  God  alone  has  power  over  the 
soul  of  man,  "  so  as  to  command  a  persuasion  or  to  judge  a  disagree* 
ing."  He  shews  more  at  length  than  in  his  dedication,  how  strongly 
the  stream  of    recedent  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  sets  against  per* 
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0eeution ;  and  defines  with  admirable  accuracy  and  clearness  the  limit 
and  natare  of  ecclesiastical  censure^  and  the  single  species  of  severity 
(ezoommanication)  which  even  in  cases  of  the  most  notorious  heresy 
the  church  has  the  power  of  exercising. 

But  even  this  mild  and  moderate  and  altogether  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion can  only,  he  repeats,  be  exercised  to  remedy  practical  inconveni- 
ences, or  to  reprove  such  opinions  as  by  the  rules  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  down  are  formal  heresies.  ''The  peace  of  the  church^ 
and  the  unity  of  her  doctrine  is  best  conserved  when  it  is  judged  by 
the  proportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles  gave, 
that  is,  the  creed,  for  the  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety,  which  are  most  plain 
and  easy,  and  without  controversy,  set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  to  multiply  articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the 
family  of  the  faith,  and  to  require  assent  to  such  articles  which  (as 
S.  Paul's  phrase  is)  are  of  '  doubtful  disputation,'  equal  to  that  assent 
we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the  top  of  a 
bulrush ;  and  the  further  the  effect  of  such  proceedings  does  extend, 
the  worse  they  are.  The  very  making  such  a  law  is  unreasonable. 
The  inflicting  spiritual  censures  upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much 
violence  to  their  understanding  as  to  obey  it,  is  unjust  and  ineffectual ; 
but  to  punish  the  person  with  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  in- 
deed it  IS  effectual,  out  it  is  therefore  tyrannical/' 

Having  thus  limited  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  author  proceeds  to  the  secular  governor,  whom  he  shews 
to  be  bound  in  conscience  to  tolerate  all  religious  opinions,  because 
an  opinion  is  in  no  point  of  view  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and  to 
be  bound  no  less,  both  in  conscience  and  policv,  to  suffer  men  to 
teach  and  profess  any  system  of  Christianity  which  th^y  themselves 
believe,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  is  not  broken  nor  endangered, 
either  bjr  the  evident  tendency  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  supporters  endeavour  to  disseminate  them. 
And  he  cautions  him  with  much  earnestness,  before  he  has  recourse 
to  any  measures  of  severity,  not  to  "  call  every  redai^tion  or  modest 
discovery  of  estabhshed  error  by  the  name  of  disturbance  of  the 
peace ;"  not  to  be  himself  the  first  to  break  the  peace  by  peevish- 
ness and  impatience  of  contradiction ;  to  remember  always  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  natund  claim  which  all  men  have  to 
lioerty  of  conscience :  and  to  remember  above  all  the  saying  of  Thu- 
anus,  Haretici  qui  pace  datafO'CtumibuaieindunturfperBeeutume  uni' 
untur  eantra  rempublicam. 

"The  sum,''  he  concludes  this  section^  by  observing,  "is  this.  It 
concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  because  it  concerns  the  honour  of  God, 
that  all  vices  and  every  part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  re- 
strained ;  and  therefore  in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  For  the  understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to 
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guide  our  practices^  they  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach  impiety 
and  vice,  as  they  either  dishonour  God  or  disobey  Him.  Now  all  such 
doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  for  the  persons  preaching  such 
doctrines^  if  they  neither  justify  nor  approve  the  pretended  conse- 
quences which  are  certainly  impious^  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
that  eonsideration :  but  if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow 
them^  or  if  they  do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but 
take  sin  beforehand,  and  manage  them  impiously  in  any  sense;  or  if 
either  themselves  or  their  doctrines  do,  resHj  and  without  colour  or 
feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just  interests,  they  are 
not  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  permit 
them,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  princes  and  all  in  authority  should 
not  persecute  discrepant  opinions ;  and  in  such  cases  wherein  persons 
not  otherwise  incompetent  are  bound  to  reprove  an  error  (as  they  are 
in  many),  in  all  these,  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders  men 
from  doing  their  dutjr,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ^' 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  then  prevaiUng  dissensions  among  Chris- 
tians, with  an  ingenious  and  canaid  apology  for  the  errors  of  the  two 
sects  who  were  in  Taylor^s  time  most  obnoxious,  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Papists,  and  with  a  brief  conclusion  that  churches  ought  to  allow 
communion  to  all  who  agree  with  them  in  essentials,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  private  Christians  to  communicate  with  the  national 
church  where  that  church  requires  no  unlawful  conditions  of  com- 
munion. Erom  this  he  takes  occasion  again  to  remark'  on  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  driving  men  into  schism  by  multiplying 
symbols  and  subscriptions,  and  contracting  the  bounds  of  communion, 
and  the  still  greater  wickedness  of  regarding  all  discrepant  opinions 
as  damnable  in  the  life  to  come,  and  in  the  present,  capital.  "  It 
concerns  all  persons  to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to  find  out  truth, 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  certain  that  let  the  error  be  never  so  damnable, 
the?  shall  escape  the  error,  or  the  miserv  of  being  damned  for  it.  And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived,  why 
should  men  be  angry  one  at  another  ?  For  he  that  is  most  displeasea 
at  another  man's  error  may  also  be  tempted  in  his  own  will,  and  as 
much  deceived  in  his  understanding.  For  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he 
can  choose,  he  may  also  fsul  in  what  he  cannot  choose;  his  under- 
standing is  no  more  secured  than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his 
obedience.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  offends  God  in  either;  but  what- 
soever is  not  to  be  avoided,  as  errors,  which  are  incident  oftentimes 
even  to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences  against 
God,  -and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained  by  men ;  but  all 
such  opinions  in  which  the  public  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  foundation  of  faith  and  a  good  life,  are  not  concerned,  are  to  be 
permitted  freely.  Quisque  ahundet  in  sensu  sue,  was  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Paul,  and  that  his  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were 
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excellent  words  which  S.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of  this  great 
truths  Nee  imperiale  est  libertatem  dicendi  negate^  nee  sacerdotale 
quad  aentias  nan  dicere" 

He  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  celebrated  story  of  Abraham  and 
the  idolatrous  traveller^  which  Franklin  with  some  little  variation  gave 
to  lord  Kaimes  as  a  '  Jewish  parable  on  persecution/  and  which  this 
last-named  author  published  in  his  ''Sketches  of  the  history  of  man/ 
A  chai^  of  plagiarism  has  on  this  account  been  raised  against 
Franklin;  though  he  cannot  be  proved  to  have  given  it  to  lord 
Kaimes  as  his  own  composition,  or  under  any  other  character  than 
that  in  which  Taylor  had  previously  published  it,  that  namely  of  an 
ele^nt  fable  by  an  uncertain  author  which  had  accidentally  fallen 
under  his  notice.  It  is  even  possible,  as  has  been  observed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review*,  that  he  may  have  met  with  it  in 
some  magazine  without  Taylor's  name.  But  it  has  been  unfortunate 
for  him  that  his  correspondent  evidently  appears  to  have  r^arded  it 
as  his  composition;  that  it  has  been  published  as  such  in  all  the 
editions  of  Franklin's  collected  works ;  and  that  with  all  Franklin's 
abilities  and  amiable  qualities,  there  was  a  degree  of  quackery  in  his 
character  which  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  professional 
epitaph  on  himself,  has  made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft  more 
readily  received  against  him  than  it  would  have  been  against  most 
other  men  of  equal  eminence. 

Whether  Taylor  himself  reaMy  found  this  story  where  he  professes 
to  have  done  it,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  suspicion.  Contrary  to 
his  general  custom,  he  gives  no  reference  to  his  authority  in  the 
margin ;  and  as  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbins  had  been 
searched  tor  the  passage  in  vain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had 
ascribed  to  these  authors  a  story  of  his  own  invention,  in  order  to 
introduce  with  a  better  grace  an  apt  illustration  of  his  moral.  My 
learned  friend  Mr.  Oxlee,  whose  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  talmudic  and  cabalistic  learning  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  most 
renowned  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  has  at  length  discovered  the 
probable  source  from  which  Taylor  may  have  taken  this  beautiful 
apologue,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  a 
Jewish  work  by  George  Gentius,  who  quotes  it  however  not  from  a 
Hebrew  writer,  but  from  the  Persian  poet  Saadi.  The  story  is  in 
fact  found  word  for  word  in  the  Boston  of  this  last  writer,  as  appears 
by  a  literal  trandation  which  I  have  received  from  the  kindness  of 
lord  Teignmouth.  The  work  of  Gentius  appeared  in  1651,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  parable  is  introduced  in 
the  second,  not  the  first  edition  of  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying.' 
That  Taylor  ascribes  it  to  'the  Jews'  books,'  may  be  accounted  for 
from  his  quoting  at  second-hand,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
where  he  found  it**. 

On  a  work  so  rich  in  intellect,  so  renowned  for  charity;  whidi 
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contending  sects  have  rivalled  each  other  in  approving^  and  which 
was  the  first  perhaps  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  to  teach 
those  among  whom  differences  were  inevitable  the  art  of  differing 
harmlessly,  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  enlarge  in  commenda- 
tion. A  more  usefolj  though  by  far  more  difficult  task,  will  be  to 
discriminate  between  these  general  excellencies,  and  those  points  in 
which  the  author  may  be  thought  to  have*  extended  his  principles 
too  far,  or  to  have  fallen  short,  in  his  conclusions,  of  that  universal 
charity  to  which  his  principles  naturally  conducted  him. 

The  leading  position  of  his  discourse,  as  it  relates  to  the  terms  of 
communion,  or  those  articles  a  faith  in  which  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
us  when  alive  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  another  world 
to  the  mercies  of  our  Aedeemer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  iiicontestably 
established;  and  by  so  doing  to  have  lent  a  full  confirmation  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  in  bap- 
tism nor  in  the  Lord's  supper  requires  more  from  any  of  her  mem- 
bers than  a  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed,  and  a  promise  to  keep 
God's  commandments.  But  the  question  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult, if,  as  Taylor  seems  to  have  meant,  and  as  is  implied  in  the  very 
title  of  his  discourse,  we  extend  this  same  principle  to  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  public  ministry.  That  office,  as  it  cannot  be  ex- 
.  ercised  by  all,  in  its  very  nature  supposes  a  selection  of  some  and  re- 
jection of  others;  and  it  is  not  only  natural  but  allowable,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  a  duty  in  the  selectors,  to  fix  on  such  persons  as,  being 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  entertam  not  only  on  the  essentials  of 
religion,  but  on  its  important  and  practical,  though  possibly  its  sub- 
ordinate features,  what  the  antUtites  reUffionis  themselves  conceive 
to  be  the  true  opinion.  Where  a  limited  number  only  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, this  preference  eiven  to  some  need  be  considered  as  no  reflec- 
tion either  on  the  moraas  or  the  Christianity  of  the  rest.  A  man  may 
be  fit  for  heaven  himself,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  fit  for  the  office 
of  guiding  others  thither  by  his  public  doctrine;  and  whether  this 
unfitness  arise  from  defective  abilities,  defective  temper,  defective 
learnings  or  erroneous  opinions,  there  is  no  necessary  oppression  or 
intolerance  in  requesting  him  to  keep  silence  in  the  church,  or  for- 
bidding him  to  disturb  the  weak,  and  encourage  the  factious,  by  the 
circulation  of  tenets  at  which  the  majority  of  his  brethren  are 
offended. 

It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  object  to  such  a  line  of  procedure, 
that  the  points  on  which  we  require  conformity  in  pur  candidates  for 
orders,  are  such  as  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  passed 
over  in  silence.  If  it  could  be  proved  (which  it  cannot)  that  a  con- 
fession of  the  symbol  known  by  their  name  was  all  which  the  apostles 
required  in  then*  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  would  not  follow  but  that 
as  false  doctrines  arose  in  the  church,  it  might  become  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  dissemination.  But  in  the  histance  which  he 
mentions  of  the  question  which  arose  concerning  circumcision,  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  misunderstood  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  obvioos  pur- 
port of  that  sentence  which  was  given  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  point  to  be  determined  on  that  occasion  was,  not  whether  the 
Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  cease  from  circumcising  their 
children,  or  from  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  reason  from  ^scripture  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  as 
this  was  in  the  first  instance  contemplated  by  either  party.  The  uni- 
form practice  both  of  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  immediate 
followers,  had  been,  and  was  through  life,  to  ^  walk  orderly  and  keep 
the  law*;'  and  however  they  may  have  held  out  to  both  Jews  and 
gentiles  the  fact  that  the  '  curse  of  the  law  was  removed,'  and  that 
the  religious  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  types  had  expired  when 
those  types  were  fulfilled,  they  seem  to  have  been  anxious  not  to  press 
the  abandonment  of  customs  which  in  themselves  were  innocent,  and 
from  their  antiquity  and  divine  appointment  venerable ;  but  to  leave 
the  abolition  of  such  unnecessary  badges  of  distinction  to  the  hand  of 
time,  and  to  the  changes  introduced  by  Providence.  Accordingly  the 
sentence  which  S.  Peter  proposed,  and  which  S.  James  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  apostles  promulgated,  was  that  the  gentiles  should 
not  be  compelled  to  circumcise  their  children,  not  that  the  Jews  should 
be  restrained  from  doing  so^ ;  and  the  several  bishops  of  the  Jewish 
natioft  who  successively  presided  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
time  of  Adrian,  in  retaining  the  practice  of  circumcision,  did  no  more 
than  exercise  a  discretion  which  the  apostles  had  exercised  before 
them,  and  which  the  holy  Ghost  had  no  where  forbidden. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  those  Jewish  Christians  who  adhered  to 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  were  notwithstanding  thi3  distinction 
accounted  a  sound  and  orthodox  part  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  had  they  received  a  different  treatment. 
But  a  very  different  treatment  those  persons  did  receive,  who  not 
content  with  retaining  the  yoke  of  the  law  themselves,  sought  also 
to  impose  it  on  the  gentile  converts.  The  most  careless  reader  of 
8.  Paul's  epistles  must  observe  this  distinction ;  and  that  of  such 
teachers  he  himself  expressly  says*  that  Hheir  mouths  must  be  stop- 
ped.' But  if  a  christian  teacher  may  be  silenced  by  authority  for 
promulgating  a  doctrine  which,  as  Taylor  himself  would  have  ad^ 
mitted,  is  not  expressly  contradicted  in  the  apostles'  creed,  nor  mani- 
festly contrary  to  good  morals;  a  fortiori  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  teacher  may  be  repelled  if  he  avows  that  doctrine.  So  that  we 
have  here  a  death-blow  given  to  that  entire  and  unrestrained  liberty 
of  prophesying  which  Taylor  seems  to  call  for,  and  the  question  of 
what  doctrine  shall  be  publicly  taught  in  the  church  devolves  again 
on  those  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  whom  'is  subject  the  spirit,'  not  of 
preaching  only,  but  'of  prophecy'.' 

But  if  in  such  cases  a  further  rule  is  allowed  besides  the  apostles' 
creed  and  its  self-evident  consequences,  the  question  will  arise,  by 
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whom  that  rule  is  to  be  settled.  Shall  each  individual  bishop,  each 
separate  piesbyteiy,  have  a  rule  of  their  own,  and  according  to  their 
several  views  of  christian  truth  and  of  doctrines  essentially  necessarj 
or  otherwise,  repel  the  candidate  and  sileifce  the  preacher?  Or  would 
not  this  give  rise  to  an  uncertainty  and  variation  of  the  test  required, 
far  more  oppressive  to  those  subject  to  it,  and  far  more  injurious  to 
the  general  peace  and  edification  of  the  church,  than  any  thing  which 
subfflsts  in  christian  churches  as  they  are  now  constituted  P  And  is  it 
not  far  better  to  act  as  all  christian  churches  have  acted,  in  giving  to 
the  world  beforehand  a  public  and  general  exposition  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  with  which  they  require  a  con- 
formity in  those  who  seek  for  admission  to  the  office  of  public  in- 
structor; and  which  shall  neither  be  added  to  by  the  meddling  pre- 
ciseness,  or  detracted  from  by  the  injudicious  laxity  of  any  single 
ecclesiastical  governor? 

That  there  is  in  all  such  confessions  a  dancer,  and  a  great  one, 
(since  what  human  institution  is  exempt  from  abuse?)  of  attempting 
to  define  what  God's  spirit  has  left  undetermined,  and  of  laying  an 
equal  stress  on  the  essentials  and  circumstantials  of  Christianity,  is 
what  the  advocate  of  tests  is  by  no  means  called  on  to  deny.  But 
that  is  no  sound  logic  which  reasons  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against 
its  temperate  use,*  and  the  evil,  where  it  exists,  is  a  question  of  detail, 
not  of  principle,  and  to  be  remedied  not  by  an  abolition  of  tests  in 
general,  but  by  a  reformation  of  the  particular  test  complained  of. 
And  to  promote  such  reformation,  and  to  escape  such  dangers,  no 
considerations  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which  Taylor  has 
himself  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  his  concluding  section. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  power  which  is  here 
claimed  for  each  christian  church,  of  exduding  from  its  public  ministry 
the  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines,  is  claimed  for  the  church  only  in 
its  spiritual  capacity,  and  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who  are 
without  its  pale,  and  involves  in  itself  no  civil  pains  or  penalties  what- 
ever. Such  penalties,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the 
church  of  Him  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  has  no  power 
or  title  to  inflict;  and  for  the  civil  ruler  to  inflict  them  on  rebgioua 
grounds,  Taylor  has  clearly  shewn  to  be  at  once  an  intrusion,  a  tyranny, 
and  an  absurdity. 

If  indeed  Taylor  may  be  thought^  in  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
prophesying,  to  have  made  it  too  completely  independent  of  eccle- 
siastical control,  he  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  too 
bounded  and  cautious  m  his  views  of  civil  toleration,  when  he  gives* 
a  general  power  to  the  civil  ruler  to  repress  or  punish  whatever  he 
may  be  taught  to  consider  as  blasphemy,  or  open  idolatryt 

The  first  of  these  crimes,  if  not  very  accunttely  defined,  might  in- 
volve within  its  net  very  many  descriptions  of  persons  whom  Taylor 
would  have  been  sorry  to  behold  the  victims  of  religions  severities. 

V  [sect  ziiL  1,  2.  rol.  r.  p.  614.] 
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The  deist  and  the  Jew,  who  maintain  Christ  to  be  an  impostor,  un- 

Juestiouably  blaspheme  the  Divine  Teacher  of  Christians ;  the  modern 
Tnitarian,  who  maintains  Him  to  be  a  mere  man  of  men,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  as  sorely  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  that  Person  whom  the 
majority  of  Christians  adore,  and  by  departing  from  the  apostles' 
creed,  has  completely  excluded  himself  from  its  protection;  and  if 
known  idolatry  may  be  repressed  by  violence,  or  punished  by  the 
sword,  we  justify  at  once  all  the  odious  severities  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese  towards  their  heathen  subjects,  if  we  do  not  in- 
volvc  in  the  same  snare  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Soman 
communions. 

It  is  probable  indeed,  as  none  of  these  persons  were  at  that  time 
in  any  immediate  danger  of  persecution  (since  for  the  case  of  the 
Boman  catholics  he  afterwards  provided,  and  the  Socinians  had  not 
as  yet  advanced  to  their  modern  pitch  of  free  thinking)  that  Taylor 
was  not  anxious  to  pursue  his  own  principles  to  an  extent  which  might 
give  offence  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  conciliate.  It  is  certain  that 
his  arguments  against  punishing  men  for  following  the  dictates  of  an 
erroneous  conscience,  as  well  as  that  which  is  taken  from  the  dis- 
honour done  to  Christianity  by  supposing  it  to  need  any  other  defence 
than  those  weapons  of  argument  and  good  life  by  wmch  it  subdued 
the  world,  are  no  less  cogent  against  all  persecution  whatever,  than 
against  that  which  has  for  its  subject  the  minor  dissensions  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  weight  in  the  difficulty  which  appears  to  have 
perplexed  him,  in  what  manner  to  reconcile  the  duty  incumbent  on 
every  magistrate  to  repreds  all  open  acts  of  sin  and  impiety,  with  the 
toleration  which  the  same  magistrate  may  be  called  on  to  grant  to 
the  worshippers  of  idols,  or  to  the  assailant  of  Christianity.  That 
difficulty  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
whose  office,  as  it  is  purely  dvil  and  secular,  has  no  direct  concern 
with  the  souls  of  men,  and  who  is  neither  bound  nor  authorized  to 
interfere  between  man  and  his  Maker,  or  to  take  on  himself  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  Ood,  except  where  those  offences  dis- 
turb the  temporal  peace,  or  endanger  the  temporal  property,  of  the 
subject. 

Thus,  as  idolatry  abstractedly  considered  is  a  crime  against  God 
and  not  against  man,  it  is  a  crime  the  punishment  of  which  God  may 
be  conceived  to  have  reserved  to  Himself,  and  which  the  secular  prince 
is  not  called  on  to  punish,  or  to  repress  any  otherwise  than  b^  his  own 
example,  and  by  securing  to  his  subjects  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction. Nor  can  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  law  avail  to  lead  us 
to  a  different  conclusion ;  since  that  which  might  be  expedient  and 
necessary  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  theocracy  is  no 
example  for  us  who  live  under  dispensations  entirely  different;  and 
since,  though  God  may  be  conceived,  as  He  did  in  this  instance,  to 
delegate  a  part  of  His  power  to  a  particular  magistrat.e,  yet  other 
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magistrates  who  have  no  such  express  commission  or  direct  command 
would  be  gnilty  of  usurpation  no  less  than  cruelty  if  they  presumed 
to  determine  on  the  conduct  of '  another  man's  servant/ 

But  if  the  particular  species  of  idolatry  complained  of  be  attended 
with  obscene  or  cruel  rites ;  or  if  the  public  processions  or  ostenta- 
tious sacrifices  of  its  votaries  have  an  evident  tendency  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-dtizens,  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity^  the  magistrate  is  not  only  permitted^  but  obliged  in  con- 
science to  punish  or  restrain  them  according  to  his  power^  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  interests  of  the  community  under  his  charge 
may  require. 

Thus  the  Persians  did  ill  under  Xerxes^  in  destroying  the  Grecian 
temples^  because  not  only  has  a  foreign  power  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  nations!  religion  of  any  state^  but  because  the  idolatry  of  Greece 
involved  no  practices^  that  we  know  of^  inconsistent  with  the  general 
peace  of  sodety.  But  the  Boman  senate  did  well  in  repressing  and 
punishing  the  bacchanalians,  because  they  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  debauchery  and  violence  with  which  those  infernal  rites  were 
celebrated.  Nor  is  it  useless  to  observe  that  the  picture  which  is 
handed  down  to  us  of  theopen  whoredom  and  human  sacrifices  with 
which  the  gods  of  the  Ganaanites  were  worshipped^  would  be  in  itself 
and  without  anv  divine  injunction,  a  good  reason  why  Moses  should 
have  prohibitea,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  practice  among  his 
own  people  of  such  forms  of  pollution  and  bloodshed. 

In  like  manner,  though  it  wodd  indeed  be  the  height  of  wicked- 
ness and  foUy  to  forbid  the  Hindoos,  in  their  own  country,  to  address 
their  devotions  to  whatever  idols  and  in  whatever  form  they  pleased ; 
yet  if  certain  Hindoos,  resident  in  London,  were  to  institute  a  public 
procession  in  honour  of  Juggernaut,  it  would  be  no  persecution  to 
command  them  to  perform  their  acts  of  faith  in  private;  while,  if  in 
the  course  of  those  acts  any  thing  actually  criminal  took  place,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  an  oflence  against  the  laws,  and  punishable  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  however  it  might  have  arisen  from  the  dictates  of 
a  real  or  pretended  superstition.  Nor,  whatever  religious  prejudice 
might  be  pleaded,  did  our  Indian  government  do  wrong  in  forbidding 
the  murder  of  female  children,  nor  would  it  do  wrong  (however  a  real 
or  mistaken  policy  may  forbid  the  measure)  in  preventing  the  sacrifice 
of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbanas^. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to  'actions,'  will 
apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  'doctrines.'  Those  which  are  imme- 
diately, or  in  their  evident  and  avowed  consequences,  injurious  to 
civil  society,  and  those  only,  are  fit  subjects  for  suppression  and 
punishment;  and  they  are  so,  not  because  they  are  offences  against 

^  [A  few  yean  after  the  above  sen-  though  rarely,  made  to  eyade  the  law, 

tence  was  written,  the  practice  of  Sati  the  measure  in  general  has  been  attended 

(or  Suttee)  was  prohibited  by  the  Oover-  with  entire  success,  and  has  been  ac- 

nor  general  of  India,  lord  W.  Bentinck;  quiesced  in  by  the  natives  in  a  remark- 

and  altliough  attempts  are  sometimes,  able  manner.] 
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God,  but  because  they  are  dangerous  to  mankind.  Tims  if  a  man 
maintains  in  argument  the  falsehood  of  the  apostW  creed,  he  is  per- 
haps a  blasphemer,  certainly  an  infidel  or  an  heretic ;  but  his  crime 
is  not  one  which  it  belongs  to  the  magistrate  to  punish.  But  the 
man  who  persuades  his  neighbours  to  insurrection,  murder,  incest, 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  or  the  invasion  of  private 
property ;  the  preacher  of  atheism,  who  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
moral  obligation,  and  the  impugner  of  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
who  deprives  morality  of  its  only  efiectual  sanction;  such  men  as 
these,  being  common  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
put  down  and  repressed  by  whatever  severities  are  necessary  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  With  these  exceptions,  I  know  no  limit  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  speculative  opinions.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  teacher  of 
any  opinion,  false  or  true,  who  seeks  to  inflame  in  his  cause  the  bad 
passions  of  the  multitude ;  who  violates  the  decency  due  even  to  esta- 
blished error,  and  who  assails  not  only  the  opinions  but  the  cha- 
racters and  motives  of  those  opposed  to  him ;  will  under  all  circum- 
stances be  deserving  of  general  indignation,  and  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances may  be  a  proper  subject  of  legal  coercion.  But  this  is  as 
a  breaker  of  the  public  peace,  not  as  an  eneAiy  to  that  religion,  which, 
as  it  is  founded  on  argument  alone,  can  by  argument  alone  be  legiti- 
mately or  elBectually  defended. — ^The  length  of  this  digression  wUl  I 
trust  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  which 
its  subject  involves,  and  the  necessity  which  there  appeared  of  defin- 
ing more  clearly  what  Taylor  had  left  uncertain.  On  the  beauty  of 
piurticular  passages  in  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  on  its  general 
eloquence  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  on  the  admirable 
temper  and  moderation  which  throughout  distinguish  it,  any  further 
observations  are  needless. 

'The  Doctrine  of  Bepentance,  or  Unum  Necessarium/  is  introduced 
bv  two  letters  dedicatory :  the  first  to  lord  Carbery ;  the  second,  which 
also  is  the  preface,  inscribed  to  Duppa  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Warner 
of  Bochester,  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  the  English  clergy. 

In  the  first  of  these^  he  apologizes  for  his  so  constant  recurrence 
to  the  inculcation  of  repentance,  by  the  necessity  which  there  was  of 
counteracting  the  devices  which  men  had  found  out  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  this  necessary  labour.  In  the  second  he  describes  his 
work  as  suggested  by  the  many  false  principles  and  dangerous  errors 
respecting  a  death-bed  repentance,  venial  sins,  and  sins  of  infirmity, — 
contrition  and  attrition, — confession,  penance,  and  absolution, — ^which 
(during  his  preparatory  studies  in  order  to  his  great  undertaking  on 
the  Bule  of  Conscience)  he  had  met  with  in  the  works  of  preceding 
casuists.  "It  was  in  vain,''  he  tells  us,  "to  dispute  concerning  a 
single  case  whether  it  were  lawful  or  no,  when  by  the  general  ois- 
coursings  of  men  it  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  with- 

[vol.  vii.  p.  3.] 
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out  danger  or  reproof  as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.  I  thought  it 
therefore  necessary^  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars^  that  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  live  a  holy  life :  and  that  it  could  be  of  concern  to  him  to 
enquire  into  the  very  minutes  of  his  conscience :  for  if  it  be  no  matter 
how  men  live^  and  if  the  hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked 
life^  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary  than  to  enquire 
after  cases  of  conscience.  And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life-time  neither  regarded 
laws  nor  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out  a  better  cotn^ 
pendium  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules 
and  cautions  of  carefulness  and  a  lasting  holiness;  nor  think  con- 
cerning any  action  or  state  of  life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ; 
for  it  is  all  one  whether  it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other 
will  easily  change  the  event  of  things.*' 

To  illustrate  his  meaning  more  fully,  he  goes  on  to  suppose  a  per- 
son in  known  habits  of  sin,  fortifying  himself  against  the  rebukes  of 
conscience  by  the  topics  of  comfort  usually  suggested  either  by  those 
who  extenuate  their  personal  faults  by  ascribing  them  to  the  infirmity 
of  nature,  or  by  those  who  rely  on  the  chance  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance, and  on  that  'attrition,'  or  terror  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin,  which  the  approach  of  death  and  the  clamours  of  conscience  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  generate. 

In  this,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  sarcasm,  he  instances  what  he  esteems 
the  dangerous  encouragements  held  out  to  sin  by  those  who  have 
been  more  careful  of  the  sinner's  ease  than  his  soul;  and  after  a 
digression  to  which  I  shall  h^eafter  have  occasion  to  refer,  he  ex- 
horts the  clergy  to  employ  the  full  influence  of  their  prayers,  their 
authoribf,  and  their  wisdom,  to  ^ect  "  that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy 
life  be  thought  necessary,  and  that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that 
trifling  little  piece  of  duty  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of 
learning,  and  the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have 
reduced  it." 

Such  an  opening  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  severe  book,  and  as 
''a  severe  book"  he  describes  it  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Garbery. 
It  does  indeed  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an  earlier  and  more  lasting, 
a  more  earnest,  and  a  more  particular  and  minute  repentance  than 
the  indolence  of  man  is  often  willing  to  undertake,  or  his  self-flattery 
to  consider  necessary. 

Tet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  at  all  exceeded  the  strictness  of 
his  rules  as  laid  down  in  his  previous  writings,  or  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed any  greater  austerity  than  is  justified  by  the  danger  of  sin, 
oy  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  further  uncertainty  that,  if  life  is 
spared,  God's  grace  may  be  also  continued  to  us.  In  discussing  the 
probable  event  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  he  has  even  expressed  him- 
self with  more  caution  than  he  had  done  on  some  former  occasions, 
referring  men  not  only  to  the  secret  mercies  of  God,  but  to  the  fact 
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that  no  precise  period  of  time  is  laid  down  in  scripture  as  absolately 
necessary  to  the  work  of  repentance ;  and  concluoing  with  some  ad- 
mirable roles  for  the  conduct  of  a  penitent  under  such  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. Such  a  man,  he  tells  us,  by  self-examination,  confession, 
restitution,  submission  to  God's  will,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  what- 
ever can  come,  by  pourin?  out  his  complaints  with  great  fervour  and 
humility,  and  adding  the  best  resolutions  and  the  warmest  charity  in 
his  power,  may  do  "  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  well  as 
it  can  then  be  done/'  He  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject,  as 
he  does  all  his  other  chapters,  with  very  moving  and  appropriate 

Erayers,  which  are  remarkaoly  plainer,  and  therefore  I  think  much 
etter,  than  those  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy  Living. 
I  have  mentioned  this  particular  case  of  penitence  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  it  was  this  in  which  the  harshness  which  Taylcnr  pre- 
dicates of  his  own  work  was  chiefly  likely  to  have  appeared,  and  in 
which  his  previous  expressions  had  been  such  as  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  treatise.  This  however  was  not  a  question  on  which 
Taylor  so  much  differed  from  contemporary  divines,  as  he  did  on  some 
other  and  very  important  topics  which  were  naturally  involved  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Repentance,  and  more  particularly  of  sins  of  infirmity ;  I 
mean  the  question  of  the  origin  and  amount  of  man's  natural  inability 
to  serve  or  please  his  Maker. 

On  this  point  Taylor  has  expressed  himself,  in  his  preface,  prepared 
to  expect  the  charge  of  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  already  in  a  former  work 
used  language  which  might  justly  expose  him  to  that  suspicion.  It 
may  therefore  be  desirable  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  really  maintained,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
maintained  them,  both  because  those  principles,  though  not  always 
cautiously  expressed,  were  in  £act  much  nearer  the  truth  than  they 
have  becoi  sometimes  represented;  and  because  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  shew  wherein  consisted  that  inaccuracy  of  reasoning  which 
led  him  into  a  partial  heterodoxy. 

The  plan  of  Taylor's  Essay  on  Repentance,  if  not  necessarily,  at 
least  naturally,  involved  a  discussion  of  original  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences. He  began  by  proving  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  secondly, 
he  went  on  to  discuss  its  nature;  thirdly,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  things  which  are  to  be  repented  of. 

Having  under  the  third  h^  discussed  and  overturned  the  Romish 
distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (proving  that  all  presump- 
tuous and  unrepented  sin  must  be  mortal)  and  having  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  '  actual  single  sins'  and  '  habitual  sins'  were  to  be 
sorrowed  for  and  forsaken,  he  was  led  to  enquire  what  other  sins  (if 
any)  there  were  which  needed  a  particular  repentance? 

And  here  two  questions  occurred,  first,  whether  men  are  bound  to 
repent  of  original  sin  f  and  secondly,  in  what  light  are  sins  of  infirmity 
to  be  regarded  f 
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The  first  question  naturally  arose  from  the  tenets  then  popular 
among  divines :  the  second  from  the  large  allowance  which  men  of 
carnal  minds  were  apt  to  make  themselves,  when  they  contended  that 
the  existence  of  extremely  sinful  habits  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  the  corruptions  of  nature  still 
dung  to  the  elect,  and  it  was  not  they  who  transgressed,  but  sin 
which  dwelt  in  them. 

These  points  disposed  of,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  proceeded 
in  its  regular  channel.  The  author,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  work, 
went  on  to  shew  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and  its  efficacy  to  the 
remission  of  sin.  Under  this  head  were  involved  some  very  curious 
secondary  topics,  as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  with  regard  to  those  who  had  fjEdlen  into  transgression  after 
baptism ;  and  we  nature  of  "  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  or  may  be  unpardonable.^' 

The  tenth  chapter  treated  of  the  fruits  of  repentance;  of  the  effi- 
cacv  or  inefficacy  of  that  imperfect  sorrow  for  sin  which  the  Soman 
catholics  call  'attrition/  of  the  vanity  of  confession,  absolution, 
penance,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  Bomish  system,  to  pro- 
cure pardon  without  a  real '  contrition  /  accompanied  with  some  ad- 
mirable observations  on  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical helps  to  repentance  and  comforts  to  the  penitent. 

Each  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  applicable  prayers,  con- 
ceived in  Taylor's  warmest  spirit  of  devotion,  and  in  his  improved 
and  more  simple  style.  The  whole  treatise  evidently  marks  a  man 
in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  actuated  by  the  feeling 
which  he  describes  as  his  principal  motive  for  undertaking  it,  ^ 
aniem  conversua  confirmafratrea  /  *'  I  hope,''  are  his  words*^,  "  I  have 
received  many  of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt 
the  turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses;  and  I  have  often 
observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  con- 
fident that  the  greatest  benefits  of  our  office  may  with  best  eficct  be 
communicated  to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In 
the  following  book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many 
truths  in  order  to  all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces 
almost  aU  those  propositions  upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have 
been  negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false 
grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be 
made  to  enquiries  in  cases  of  condence;  I  have  according  to  my 
weak  ability  described  all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of 
a  holy  life ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  every  man,  and  so  inoffensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man/' 

I  have  stated  these  particulars  both  to  shew  the  manner  in  which 
the  offensive  section  is  connected  with  the  bodv  of  the  work,  and  still 
more  to  convince  those  who  might  otherwise  have  turned  away  from 
that  work  as  controversial,  or  perhaps  heretical,  that  by  far  the  great- 

*  [p.  17.1 
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I  est  proportion  of  its  contents  is  purely  and  valuably  practical;  that 

I  they  who  may  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  conclusions  in  parti- 

I'  cular  chapters^  may  read  the  rest  with  abundant  approbation  and  ad- 

vantage^ and  that  more  particularly  his  observations  on  mortal  and 
venial  sins,  on  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  devices  of 
the  Eomish  clergy,  are  distinguished  by  great  originality  and  justness 
of  sentiment,  by  acute  argument,  and  a  wide  and  critical  acquaintanoe 
with  scripture  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

The  question,  Whether  men  are  bound  to  repent  of  original  sin, 
he  might  perhaps  have  answered  by  observing  simply  (as  he  has  inci- 
dentally noticed)  that  by  the  consent  of  those  theologians  who  have 
attached  most  importance  to  it,  original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism  as 
to  any  punishment  which  might  accrue  from  it;  that  though  it  ad- 
heres to  us,  it  is  not  penally  imputed  to  us,  and  that  what  is  innate 
and  unavoidable  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  transgression,  and  therefore  no 
proper  subject  for  repentance. 

Nor  is  the  solidity  of  this  answer  shaken  by  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tine, that  ''  all  our  life-time  we  are  bound  to  mourn  for  the  incon- 
veniences and  evil  consequences  derived  from  original  sin;''  or  by 
the  determination  of  our  church  that  ''concupiscence''  (which  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  necessaiy  consequent  of  Adam's  fall, 
and  a  mode  in  which  the  original  corruption  shews  itself)  '^  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  sin." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern,  in  those  who  either 
desire  Ood's  gloiy  or  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures^  that  they 
have  no  worthier  sacrifice  to  render  to  the  one  than  such  imperfect 
services  as  only  are  in  our  power,  and  that  the  other  are  (under  the 
present  state  of  things)  exposed  to  so  much  misery  which  we  can 
neither  remove  nor  materially  alleviate.  And  a  knowledge  of  our 
fallen  condition,  as  it  must  necessarily  make  us  humble  and  cautious, 
80  it  may  well  serve  to  excite  in  us  an  aspiration  after  a  better  and 
happier  existence,  the  very  glories  of  which,  while  we  are  banished 
from  them,  must  make  the  heart  sick  with  hope  delayed. 

If  this  however  be  called  repentance,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the 
term,  which  is  usually  and  correctly  applied  to  such  a  sorrow  as  ia 
excited  by  the  commission  of  actions  which  we  might  have  left  un- 
done, or  by  a  neglect  of  such  wise  or  virtuous  deeds  as  have  been  in 
our  power.  It  follows  therefore  that  repentance,  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing, is  not  applicable  to  original  sin. 

It  is  very  true  (though  Taylor  has,  in  vain  and  very  needlessly, 
laboured  to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  difficulty)  that  whatever  is  dis- 
pleasing to  Ood  and  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  His  creation,  is  a 
sin ;  though  if  it  arises  from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
a  merciful  God  will  not  impute  it  to  us.  And  it  is  thus  that  '  con- 
cupiscence,' like  every  evil  thought,  is  said  by  our  church  to  'partake 
of  the  nature  of  sin,'  inasmuch  as  the  overt  act  of  an  unclean  desire 
is  in  itself  offensive  to  the  God  of  purity,  though,  unless  we  en- 
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coarage  or  indulge  in  it,  the  God  of  mercy  may  overlook  it  in  us, 
as  a  necessaiT  consequence  of  our  fallen  condition;  a  monument  of 
that  wretcheaness  from  which  we  are  made  free  by  Christ.  But  this 
will  not  put  it  into  our  power  to  repent  of  what  we  cannot  help, 
though  it  may  exalt  our  notions  of  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  daily  dependence  on  His  bounty  and  daily  need  of  His  for- 
giveness. 

Still  however  the  question  remained.  If  we  cannot  repent  of  original 
sin,  why  are  we  to  be  punished  for  it  ?  A  difficulty  which  Taylor  solved 
by  cutting  the  knot  at  once,  and  denying  that  any  man  for  original 
sin  alone  would  be  punished  with  damnation.  A  conclusion  this  was 
which  all  Arminians  and  some  Galvinists  would  join  him  in  maintain- 
ing, but  in  arriving  at  which  his  process  was  not  a  happy  one. 

The  answer  apparently  most  obvious,  and  which,  as  I  conceive, 
would  have  been  most  consistent  with  the  general  language  of  in- 
spiration, would  have  been,  that  without  extenuating  the  amount  of 
human  corruption,  or  the  fatal  consequences  which,  if  things  had 
been  left  to  their  natural  course,  must  have  been  incurred  by  all 
Adam's  posterity;  it  is  plain  from  scripture  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  world  never  was  thus  left  to  itself.  Where  iniquity  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  The  promise  of  a  Bedeemer  was  made 
as  soon  as  our  first  parents  had  sinned,  and  before  they  had  earned 
their  name  of  parent;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  had  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a  prospective  efficacy, 
which  in  all  those  who  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Him,  either 
before  or  after  His  coming,  was  fruitful  of  grace  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  against  their  innate  corruption,  and  of  merciful  atonement 
to  free  them  from  the  punishment  of  those  stains  which  still  adher6d 
to  their  nature. 

To  the  objection  that  this  dispensation  only  applied  to  the  con- 
verted and  baptized,  to  those  who  had  received  the  knowledge  and 
badge  of  salvation,  while  infants  unbaptized,  and  heathens,  remained 
liable  to  God's  wrath,  and  heirs  of  ntter  damnation, — ^he  might  have 
rejoined^  that  all  such  must  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  a 
good  and  gracious  Father;  or  he  might  have  given  perhaps  a  more 
plausible  answer  still, — ^that  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  and  inter- 
cession may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  His  visible  church ;  that 
His  grace  may  supply  the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  those  who  have 
not  heard  His  name ;  and  that  many  may  be  led  by  His  spirit,  and 
saved  by  His  blood,  who  have  only  known  of  God  that  '  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.'  This  is 
pretty  nearly  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
m  his  able  commentary  on  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  church ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  solution  which  can  more  satisfactorily  reconcile  the 
certainty  and  greatness  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man,  and  his  con- 
sequent need  of  a  Bedeemer,  with  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  B^ 
deemer  is  not  yet  made  known  to  all,  and  the  presumption  that  a  just 
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and  merciful  God  will  not  treat  the  impotent  as  if  they  were  wilfully 
rebellious. 

Unfortunately  Taylor  went  to  work  by  another  process,  and  busied 
himself  firsts  in  extenuating  the  greatness  and  evil  consequences  of 
Adam's  fall ;  next,  in  exalting  the  free-will  and  remaining  powers  of 
man ;  lastly,  in  denying  that  concupiscence  could  be  in  itself  sinful, 
unless  it  proceeded  to  a  deliberate  and  cherished  image  to  which  the 
soul  reverted  with  pleasure. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  first  of  these  points  was  the  same  with  some 
of  the  schoolmen^,  who  believed  that  Adam,  as  first  created,  was  no 
better  nor  wiser  than  any  of  his  descendents;  but  that  when  he  was 
placed  in  paradise  a  supernatural  grace  was  given  to  him,  which  en- 
abled him  to  please  God,  to  resist  temptation,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
appointed  and  sacramental  means  to  live  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  the  effect  of  his  fall  was,  when  thus  explained,  no  more 
than  a  return  to  his  natural  condition,  and  his  children  lost  nothing 
but  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  certain  valuable  privileges  which 
were  theirs  in  reversion  only,  and  were  not  inherent  but  superadded 
gifts,  even  in  the  instance  of  their  first  parent 

If  he  erred  in  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  he  certainly  erred  in 
good  company,  inasmuch  as  the  same  was  maintained  by  Bull  and  by 
archbishop  King"^.  It  is  however  a  doctrine  which  can  hardly  stand 
the  test  of  scripture,  which  not  only  is  alent  as  to  any  superadded 
qualifications  conferred  on  Adam  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  first  cove- 
nant, but  which  moreover  expressly  tells  us  that  God  created  man  up- 
right The  question  however  is  apparently  of  no  practical  importance, 
since  at  whatever  time  Adam  received  the  perfections  of  his  being, 
whether  at  or  aft^  his  creation,  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  ihoae 
perfections  would  be  the  same  both  to  himself  and  his  descendents. 

Taylor  however  went  on  to  deny  that  the  depravation  of  man's 
nature  after  the  fidl  was  so  total  as  had  been  generally  apprehended ; 
and  to  attack  the  conclusions  of  the  Westminster  divines,  who  main- 
tained not  only  that  man  was  '  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness,' but  thai  he  was  altogether  perverted,  and  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  eviL 

He  asserted  on  the  contrary,  that  amid  the  deplorable  ruin  of  the 
world  some  fragments  of  the  divine  image  might  jret  be  discovered ; 
that  not  only  freedom  of  wiU  ranatned,  but  that  in  some  particular 
cases  the  tendency  of  man  was  on  the  side  of  virtue.  "A  man  can- 
not naturally  hate  God",  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Hbn  ...  A  man 
naturally  loves  his  parents ;  he  naturally  hates  some  sort  of  undean- 
ness:  he  naturally  loves  and  preserves  himself;  and  aU  those  sins 
which  are  unnfftural^  are  such  which  nature  hates;  and  the  law  of 

»  Note  (YY.)  Erfl,  cha^iL  ir.  tecL  8L  p.  211.  ed-Caii- 

■*  BvU,  Diaconne  on  tbe  Fbst  Cove-  Ub.  [et  Load.  Stol  1792.] 

nant    SennoDs,  toL  iu.  p.  1065.  [Sto.  "  [rcl,  to.  p.  275.] 

I.oiid.  1714.]— King  on  the  Orisin  of 
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nature  oommands  all  the  great  instances  of  virtue^  and  marks  out  all' 
the  groat  lines  of  justice."  '*  Here  only  our  nature  is  defective :  we 
do  not  naturally  know^  nor  yet  naturally  love^  those  supernatural  ex- 
cellencies which  are  appointed  and  commanded  by  God  as  the  means 
of  bringing  us  to  a  supernatural  condition;  that  is^  without  Ood's 
grace,  and  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  be  saved." 

Here  too  it  is  probable  that  most  Arminians  will  agree  that  he  had 
a  juster  view  of  human  nature  as  it  now  exists,  and  pursued  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  some  wdl-known  passages  of  scripture,  than 
his  opponents.  He  has  here  in  fact  said  no  more  than  bishop  Butler 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  have  both  maintained  in  discussing  the 
same  iutricate  subject®. 

The  fact  is  indeed  that  with  the  allowances  which  all  these  divines 
have  made,  the  difference  between  their  view  of  man's  corruption  and 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  Galvinists,  is  not  as  to  any  practical  con- 
sequence worth  disputing.  Both  sides  allow  that  man  is  so  far  fallen 
as  to  be  unable  without  grace  to  rise  to  heaven  or  escape  everlasting 
punishment;  and  Taylor  in  particular  has  in  many  of  his  argumen- 
tative, and  all  his  devotional  passages,  admitted  in  the  humblest  lan- 
guage his  vileness,  his  helplessness,  his  worthlessness.  But  if  the  ruin 
be  effectual,  it  signifies  little  whether  it  be  total ;  and  if  man  is  by 
nature  the  heir  of  wrath,  it  is  a  question  of  very  inferior  importance 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  scattered  ^ood  qualities  yet 
remaining  about  him  which  may  make  a  difference  lu  his  final  lot,  so 
ba  at  least  as  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Augustine  himself  never 
taught  that  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category  of  eternal  suffering  with  Simon  Magus  and  Nero ;  but 
Augustine  nevertheless,  like  the  Bomish  church,  and  the  Galvinists, 
was  peremptory  in  consigning  them  to  some  portion  of  everlasting 
misery :  and  in  fact  if  it  be  allowed  that  no  flesh  can  escape  except 
through  Christ,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would  escape  from 
these  revolting  consequences,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
an  extension  of  the  merits  of  Christ  s  blood,  and  the  help  of  His  holy 
Spirit,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  church,  and  the  list  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

This  Taylor  appears,  from  some  expressions  in  his  'Further  expli- 
cations,' to  have  suspected  p.  But  he  has  not  followed  up  this  pre- 
sumption to  anv  length,  and  in  consequence  fluctuates  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius,  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  mercy  of  God 
to  assent  to  the  harsh  doctrines  of  the  first;  too  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  illumination  to  embrace  the  self-flattery  of  the 
second. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  however  in  which  he  has  under- 
rated the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  He  conceives  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  immediate  consequences,  were  answerable 

•  Batler'i  Analogy,  pp.  81  and  135,      L]  pp.  2—4. 
[cited  by]  Tomline,  Refut  Calv.  [chap.  »  [vol.  vii.  p.  318  sq.] 
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only  for  a  small,  Hhe  smallest  part/  of  the  present  conxiption  of 
our  species.  "  It  is  not  his  fault  alone,  nor  ours  alone,  and  neither 
of  us  is  innocent'^ . .  "A  great  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  the 
other  is  brought  in  by  our  OYin  foUy."  He  imputes  it  in  great 
part^  to  the  "  many  concurrent  causes  of  evil  which  have  influence 
upon  communities  of  men,  such  as  are,  evil  examples,  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression,  vices  of  princes,  wars,  impurity,  ignorance, 
error,  fabe  principles,  flattery,  interest,  fear,  partiality,  authority,  evil 
laws,  heresy,  schism,  spite  and  ambition,  natural  inclination,  and  other 

Erincipiant  causes,  which,  proceeding  from  the  natural  weakness  of 
uman  constitution,  are  the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many  con- 
sequent evils/' 

Surely  to  represent  those  as  'concurrent'  causes,  which,  by  his  own 
account  of  them,  proceed  from  the  great  and  common  cause,  is  nei- 
ther good  logic  nor  good  divinity.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  that 
the  evil  which  is  within  us,  and  always  ready  to  break  forth  on  occa- 
sion, is  materially  increased  by  what  are  at  most  its  exciting  causes, 
and  some  of  which  are  only  the  difierent  modes  and  places  in  which 
the  same  internal  corruption  shews  itself. 

If  it  were  true  which  he  supposes,  after  8.  Chrysostom',  that 
''Adam  having  begun  the  principal  of  sin,  we  have  added  the  in- 
terest/' that  "every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds  some  iniquity  of  its 
own  to  the  former  examples/'  we  should  have  long  since  arrived  at 
an  insuperable  and  insufferable  height  of  iniquity ;  the  earth  would 
have  loathed  us  as  she  loathed  the  Ginaanites,  and  the  '  cursed  race' 
would  have  been  ere  now  exterminated  by  its  increasing  vices  and 
violence. 

But  experience  reads  us  a  lesson  extremely  different.  She  gives  us 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  given  form  of  society  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  has  less  than  its  share  of  peculiar  occasions  of  evil.  If 
civilized  and  polished  society  has  more  temptations,  it  has  also  more 
salutary  restraints ;  and  even  the  dangers  which  beset  such  a  state  of 
existence,  are,  if  more  numerous,  hardly  so  formidable  as  those  of 
the  earlier  and  ruder  pages  of  history,  where  force  is  the  law,  and  the 
strong  man,  and  he  only,  '  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.' 
So  far  from  a  progressive  increase  of  wickedness,  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  golden  age,  deteriorated  slowly  into  silver,  brass,  and  iron  ; 
we  find  on  the  contrary,  while  the  family  of  man  was  small,  and  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  God  not  yet  unfrequent;  while  want  and 
tyranny,  and  the  snares  of  larger  communities,  were  unknown,  and 
while  the  recent  punishment  of  the  species,  and  the  dreadful  forms 
of  the  cherubim  yet  visible  on  the  ascent  to  paradise,  must  have  pre- 
vented all  causes  of  depravity,  but  the  one  great  cause,  from  operating, 
the  first-bom  of  Adam,  for  a  very  small  offence,  if  any  offence  at  afl, 
became  the  deliberate  murderer  of  his  brother.  And  while  the  natural 
life  of  man  was  yet  a  thousand  years ;  while  the  penitent  father  and 
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monarch  of  men  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave^  we  read  of  the  earth 
being  fall  of  violence^  and  of  sins  which  called  down  a  common  de- 
struction on  all  bat  a  single  family. 

These  facts  may  convince  us  that  we  suffer  not  from  a  slowly  accu- 
malated  burden,  bat  from  a  malady  at  once  contracted ;  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  access  of  wickedness  was  sliditer 
than  its  more  confirmed  stages ;  or  that  any  one  age  of  the  world  has 
sufficient  reason  to  complain  of  a  greater  abundance  of  iniquity  than 
its  fellows.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  more  poUshed  and  educated 
ages  have  the  advantage^  and  the  admonition  of  Protagoras'  might 
apply  to  those  who  desire  the  homeliness  of  a  more  simple  state  of 
society ; — 

CHfro);  olov  Kci  vvp,  SoTt;  (roi  ^tKcirarof  (^airerat  ipOpmiros  toSp 
iv  v6fJLOi9  Koi  iv6pfiiroi9  T€0panijJv<av,  bUoiov  airhv  etrai,  Koi  677/uii. 
ovpyiv  totHtov  rev  vpiyparot,  €l  bioi  tibrbv  Kplv€<rdai  irpi^  SivSpdirovs 
ots  fjUfrc  iroi^^a  ^<m  iirJT€  hiKcurnjpia,  /xt/rc  v6iioi,  iirfb^  di/ayfci^  /b»7- 
b€fi(a  biavavris  ivayic<lCov<ra  ipenjs  iir^x^Xfiadai*  &AA'  fUv  Sypiot 
Ttv€s,  oXol  vtp  (A^  iripva-i  ^€p€Kpirqs  6  voitfrffs  ibCba(€v  M  Arjvada' 
ij  (rq>66pa  h  Tois  roioHrois  ap0piivoi9  y€v6ii€vo9,  &<nt€p  ol  h  tKfCvi^ 
T^  X^P^  fua-dvdpidvoi,  iryainj<rais  iiv  €l  ivHixois  Evpvpdn^  Koi  4>/9v- 
viivbq,  Kol  ivokoifripat*  iUf  itoOQv  r^v  r&v  ivOiJb^  ivOpivtav  isovqptav. 

There  are  other  incidental  topics  in  the  essay  on  Bepentance,  and 
its  apologies,  on  which  the  dicta  of  Taylor  must  be  received  with 
caution.  He  in  one  passage,  while  reckoning  up  the  causes  which 
have  added  to  the  stodc  of  Adam's  original  corruption,  mentions  as 
one  of  them  the  silence  of  God,  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave*. 

"The  first  great  cause  of  an  universal  impiety  is  that  at  first  God 
had  made  no  promises  of  heaven ;  He  had  not  propounded  any  glori- 
ous rewards  to  be  as  an  argument  to  support  the  superior  faculty 
against  the  inferior,  that  is,  to  make  the  will  choose  the  best  and  leave 
the  worst,  and  to  be  as  a  reward  for  suffering  contradiction.^' . .  "If 
God  had  been  pleased  to  have  promised  to  Adam  the  glories  He  hath 
promised  to  us,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  fallen  so  easily.  But 
He  did  not,  and  so  he  fell,  and  all  the  world  followed  his  example, 
and  most  upon  this  account;  till  it  pleased  God,  after  He  had  tried 
the  world  with  temporal  promises,  and  found  them  also  insufficient, . . 
to  cause  us  to  be  bom  anew  by  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ.'' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistent  with  which  a  writer,  who  is  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  man's  free-will,  lest  God  should  be  suspected 
to  be  the  author  of  sin,  imputes  to  God  in  almost  express  words,  a 
suppression  of  those  lights  which  only  are  effectual  to  keep  men  from 
sin;  there  are  few  mistakes  more  palpable,  or  more  easily  refuted, 
than  that  which  supposes  the  ancient  Israelites,  or  their  patriarchal 

*  Plato,  Protag.  opp.  torn.  ill.  p.  121,  ed.  Bipont  [Svo.  1782.] 
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ancestors,  to  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  book  of  Job  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  world)  expressly 
acknowledges  it;  S.  Paul,  when  reasoning  on  the  words  of  Jacob  re- 
specting his  pilgrimage,  speaks  in  a  manner  which  proves  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  father  of  tlie  tribes  expected  such  an  enduring  city;  the 
repeated  promises  of  the  Messiah  to  arise  from  the  race  of  Abraham, 
could  have  been  no  comfort  to  those  who  were,  many  generations  be- 
fore His  coming,  to  be  laid  to  sleep  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  unless 
they  expected  that  they  also  were  to  awaken,  and,  with  their  descend- 
ents,  to  share  in  the  privileges  which  that  great  Redeemer  was  to 
purchase.  It  is  humiUating  to  see  any  men  of  genius  and  learning 
involved  in  the  defence  of  such  a  paradox ;  but  what  shall  be  said, 
when  those  men  are  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Warburton  P 

Still,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  the  practical  and  devotional 
parts,  and  even  in  those  chapters  which  exclusively  contain  the  erro- 
neous assertions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  is  abundance  which 
may  be  read  with  admiration  and  improvement.  He  has  sifted  with 
uncommon  force  and  learning  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  as  they  respect 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  and  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants. 
His  defence  of  free-will  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  will, 
though  shorter,  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  bishop  Tom- 
line's  learned  and  able  treatise  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  the  whole, 
though  the  work  is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is  still  the  work  of  the 
same  author  with  the '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  and  the  '  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.' 

Having  thus  largely  discussed  the  difference  which  on  the  topic  of 
original  sin  existed  between  Taylor  and  the  majority  of  the  church  of 
England,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
works  in  which  he  re-stated  and  justified  his  peculiar  opinion,  the 
letters  to  Warner,  and  that  to  the  countess  of  Devonshire. 

I  pass  on  therefore  to  the  essay  which  follows  next  in  the  series, 
and  which  is  also  dedicated  to  Warner ;  his  '  Eeal  presence  and  spiri- 
tual of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  proved  against  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation '/  a  powerful  and  learned  disquisition,  of  which 
the  conclusions  and  doctrines  deserve  unqualified  praise ;  though  even 
here  a  desire  to  conciliate  his  antagonists,  or  an  anxiety  to  raise  as 
high  as  possible  the  honour  of  the  christian  altar,  has  involved  him 
occasionally  in  an  illogical  mode  of  reasoning,  and  thrown  a  needless 
obscurity  around  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  protestant  church,  and  some 
very  clear  and  comfortable  texts  of  scripture. 

Thus  he  begins'*  with  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  protestants  as  to 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  as  if  it  were  that  "  the  symbols 
become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacra- 
mental, that  is,  in  a  spiritual,  real  manner ;  so  that  all  that  worthily 
communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  and  to  all 

■  [vol.  vi.  p.  13  sq.] 
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the  purposes  of  His  passion/'  In  these  words  his  meaning  is  pretty 
evident,  but  his  manner  of  expression  is  hardly  accurate. 

How  does  he  understand  the  word  'sacramental?'  He  would  pro- 
bably answer,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  symbol ;  a  sign  of  sometliing  be- 
sides itself,  '  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  thing  intended,  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof/  in  the  present  instance  then  it  is  a  sign 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  j  it  is  a  means  whereby  our  souls  partake 
in  the  graces  flowing  from  His  sacrifice,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  of 
our  participation  in  those  benefits.  But  with  'sacramental,'  in  this 
sense,  the  term  'real'  is  utterly  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  the  change 
which  '  sacramental'  implies  is  figurative  and  conventional  onlv.  If 
a  counter  is  taken  to  pass  for  a  guinea,  a  change  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  its  virtues  and  its  effects,  but  it  has  not  become  a  reiu 
golden  coin.  It  is  conventionally  worth  more  than  it  was,  but  it  is 
ivory  and  a  counter  stiU.  And  though  we  reverence  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration,  as  the  authentic  image  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Him  who  died  for  us,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  '  real'  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  nature,  though  they  have  undoubtedly  become 
the  means  of  our  obtaining  a  spiritual  blessing.  There  are  in  scrip- 
ture two  meanings  of  the  word  '  spiritual :'  tlie  one,  something  de- 
tached from  and  superior  to  matter;  which  is  apparently  the  sense 
in  which  S.  Paul  (in  Taylor's  own  illustration)  contrasts  the  heavenly 
or  spiritual  tabernacle  with  that  tent  which  Moses  set  up  as  its  image : 
the  other,  what  we  should  more  usually  express  by  'virtual,'  as  when 
the  same  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  present  in  spirit,  in  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  his  absence,  but  by  his  authority,  on  the  incestuous 
Corinthian.  In  this  latter  sense,  ttie  thing  signified  or  represented  is 
alwavs  spiritually  present  with  its  sign  or  representation,  provided  that 
this  last  is,  in  the  first  place>  authentic ;  and,  secondly,  empowered  to 
produce  the  same  effect  which  its  principal,  if  present,  would  have 
done.  Thus  Christ  was  spiritually  present  as  a  Bedeemer  and  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  in  all  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law  which  by  God's  appoint- 
ment shadowed  out  the  benefits  which  His  death  was  to  bestow,  and 
conveyed  a  share  in  those  benefits  to  the  Israelites  who  partook  in 
them  faithfully.  And  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  in  which  He  is 
also  apprehended  to  be  present  in  His  capacity  of  victim>  and  to  give 
His  body  and  blood  for  our  spiritual  support  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist. 

But  this  virtual  presence  is  so  far  from  a  'real'  one,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  it.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Bomanists> 
who  maintain  the  latter  in  its  grossest  sense,  contend  so  strongly 
against  the  former;  so  that  the  word  'real,'  as  Taylor  has  intro- 
duced it,  is  unmeaning  or  worse;  inasmuch  as  for  the  elements  to  be 
'  really'  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  the  very  thing 
for  wnich  the  Bomanists  plead,  and  which  is  at  complete  variance 
with  Taylor's  previous  statement,  as  well  as  with  all  his  subsequent 
arguments. 
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Stilly  it  may  be  urged,  the  doctrine  of  Taylor  is  really  the  doctrine 
of  the  reformed  churches ;  as,  where  the  church  of  England  teaches 
that  ''the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supjper;''  and  where  Calvin 
maintains  that  ''in  the  supper,  Jesus  Christ  (viz.  His  body  and  blood) 
is  truly  and  indeed  given  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine/' 

But  neither  of  these  expressions  favour  the  reality  of  the  presence, 
though  both  explicitly  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  the  symbols.  These 
are  very  different  assertions,  and  in  common  life  a  distinction  is  con- 
tinually made  between  them.  An  estate  is  conveyed  by  the  delivery 
of  the  title-deeds,  a  kingdom  by  the  imposition  of  a  crown.  The 
enjoyment  and  possession  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  become  from 
that  time  real  and  actual,  though  the  estate  may  be  in  Cumberland, 
while  the  transaction  of  exchange  or  purchase  takes  place  in  London ; 
and  though  unquestionably  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  bsland 
are  not  leally  within  that  golden  circle  which  is  the  pledge  and  sign 
of  sovereignty.  What  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  any  thing  being  pre- 
sent under  i<»  symbols  or  representations,  umess  it  be  that  the  thing 
itself  is  not  there,  but  that  there  is  something  else  which  supplies  its 
place  7  Or  what  but  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  presence 
of  a  substance  ?  It  is  plain  then  that  our  reformers,  in  denying  the 
bodily  change  of  the  elements,  admitted  no  real  change  in  them  at 
all;  though  they  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a  divine 
power,  which  communicated  to  those  who  partook  in  them  faithfully, 
a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  and  an  union  with  the  mystical  body,  of  the 
Lamb  slain  on  Calvary. 

But  though  he  has  thus  encumbered  his  proposition  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  expressed  it  in  terms  which  hardly  express  the 
moaning  of  those  whom  he  defends;  yet  the  proposition  itself,  that 
Christ's  body  is  no  otherwise  than  spiritually  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, he  has  established  in  his  following  sections  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  learning. 

He  begins'  by  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not 
found  in  scripture :  first,  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated doctors  of  the  Bomish  church;  secondly,  by  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  two  principal  passages  which  are  usually  urged  in  its 
behalf,  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John,  and  the  words  in  which  our 
Saviour  instituted  the  sacraments. 

On  the  first  of  these  he  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  denying  that 
it  relates  to  the  sacrament  at  all,  or  to  any  but  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  it.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  strange  that,  if  Christ  had  not  in 
this  instance  also  intended  to  allude  to  the  eucharist,  He  should 
afterwards,  when  speaking  of  another  thing,  describe  it  in  words  not 
merely  like,  but  identical. 

Taylor  indeed  urges,  that  if  the  euchariat  were,  intended,  it  would 
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follow  that  no  man  could  be  saved  without  partaking  in  it;  and  theie* 
fore  that  infants,  fools,  and  persons  who  are  impeded  by  restraint  or 
distance,  must  all  necessarily  perish.  But  this  argument  is  worth 
little,  since  it  would  only  put  the  one  sacrament  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  other,  as  being  in  attbfecto  eapaci  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  and  salvation,  without  necessarily  inferring  that  they  who 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  are  to  perish,  any  more  tlian  the 
penitent  thief  perished  for  want  of  baptism.  No  man  is  bound  to 
an  impossibility;  but  a  neglect  of  the  appointed  means,  when  in 
our  power,  may  be  damnable  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  And  this  is  all  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  supposition 
that  Christ  intended  the  sacrament,  when  He  said,  ''Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  Idood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.'' 

He  is  more  successful  however,  when  he  goes  on  to  observe  that 
supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  sacrament^  it  is  plain  that  the  eating  and 
drinking  here  spoken  of  must  not  be  material  but  spiritual;  first, 
because  the  men  of  Capernaum  were  reproved  for  understanding  His 
expressions  in  their  gross  and  literal  sense;  secondly,  because  who<« 
ever  eats  Christ's  flesh  hath  eternal  life :  but  this  must  be  meant  of 
a  spiritual  eating,  and  one  which  is  effected  by  faith  alone ;  since,  if 
the  eating  were  bodily,  and  the  elements,  as  the  Bomanists  pretend, 
were  changed  in  substance,  the  wicked  might  eat  Christ  as  well  as 
the  worthy  commmiicant.  But  again,  what  Christ  calls  His  body, 
He  also  caUs  bread,  ver.  51,  8;  if  therefore  the  words  are  taken 
literally,  they  may  prove  consubstantiation,  but  not  transub8tantia*> 
tion,  since  the  last  implies  a  total  change  of  the  element :  and  con» 
substantiation  even  the  Bomanists  allow  to  be  impossible. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  institution  he  invalidates 
with  equal  success.  In  the  first  place  he  observes,  that  out  of  the 
whole  sentence,  ''Take>  eaty  this  is  My  body,''  &c.  the  church  of 
Rome  separates,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  and  says  that  "  these  words, 
pronounced  by  the  priest  with  due  intention,  do  effect  the  change  of 
the  bread  into  Christ^s  body."  ''  But  by  what  argument  can  it  be 
proved  that  these  words, '  take  and  eat,'  are  not  as  effective  of  the 
change  as  ffoc  est  corpus  meum  f  If  thev  be,  then  the  taking  and 
eating  do  consecrate,  and  it  is  not  Christrs  body  till  it  is  taken  and 
eaten,-* and  then,  when  that  is  done,  it  is  so  no  more;  and  besides 
that  reservation,  circumgestation,  adoration,  elevation  of  it,  must  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  it  will  also  follow  that  it  is  Christ's 
body  only  in  a  mystical,  spiritual,  and  sacramental  manner.  That 
Christ  used  these  words  is  true^  and  so  He  used  all  the  other ;  but 
did  not  tell  which  were  the  consecrating  words,  nor  appoint  them 
to  use  these  words,  but  to  do  the  thing,  and  so  to  remember  and 
represent  His  death." 

S.  Basil,  he  goes  on  to  urge,  affirms  that  the  form  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  eucharist  is  not  delivered  to  us ;  and  S.  Gregory 
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teaches  that  "  the  apostles  consecrated  the  eucharist  only  bj  sajing 
the  Lord^s  prayer;  and  above  all,  it  is  apparent  that  the  apostles  did 
not  suppose  these  words  to  be  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  church  of  Borne  maintains,  since  the  evangelists 
and  S.  Paul  write  these  very  expressions  differently.  . 

But  if  the  Boman  catholics  make  use  of  these  words  in  a  proper, 
not  in  a  figurative  sense,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of  something  already 
in  being,  and  not  effective  of  any  thing  after  it  JBat  is  'is,'  not 
'  shall  be ;'  but  "  by  the  confession  of  the  Boman  doctors,  the  bread 
is  not  transubstantiated  till  the  urn  in  meum  be  quite  out/'  "  They 
affirm  that  it  is  made  Christ's  body,  by  saying  it  is  Christ's  body ; 
but  their  saying  so  must  suppose  the  thing  done,  or  else  their  8a;jriug 
so  is  fdse ;  and  if  it  be  done  before,  then  to  say  it,  does  not  do  it  at 
all,  because  it  is  done  already."  The  thing  is  simple,  if  the  words 
are  regarded  as  declaratory  only  of  the  designation  of  the  elements ; 
but  if  a  change  is  to  be  operated,  at  what  time  does  this  change 
begin  ?  and  how,  when  it  is  at  most  only  inchoate^  can  we  speak  of 
it  as  completed  P 

But,  what  is  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  this  inge* 
nious  fencing  with  the  Bomanists  at  their  own  weapons,  he  reminds 
us^  that  *  as  the  eucharist  itself  was  in  the  external  and  ritual  part  an 
imitation  of  a  sacramental  custom  ahseady  in  use  among  the  Jews; 
so  also  were  the  very  words  which  Christ  spoke  an  imitation  of  the 
words  which  were  used'  in  that  ancient  ceremony.  The  Jews  said, 
'This  is  the  bread  of  sorrow  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt,  this 
is  the  passover ;'  and  this  passover  was  csJled  'the  body  of  the  pas* 
chal  lamb ;'  nay,  it  was  called  '  the  body  of  our  Saviour,'  and  '  our 
Saviour'  himself.  "  So  that  here  the  words  were  made  ready  for 
Christ,  and  made  His  by  appropriation.  .  .  He  is  the  true  passover, 
which  He  then  affirming,  called  that  which  was  the  antitype  of  the 
passover,  .  .  the  'body'  of  the  true  passover,  to  wit,  in  the  same 
sacramental  sense  in  which  the  like  words  were  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaical  passover." 

But,  as  an  additional  reason  to  make  us  conclude  that  Christ 
called  the  bread  His  body  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  urges  that,  in  the 
language  which  He  spoke  there  is  no  word  which  can  express  si^i- 
ficat;  but  they  use  the  word  'is.'  "The  Hebrews  and  the  Syrians 
always  join  the  names  of  the  si^s  with  the  thing  signified;  and 
since  the  very  essence  of  a  sign  is  to  signify,  it  is  not  an  improper 
elegancy  in  those  languages  to  use  e^i  for  ngnificatJ*  In  the  New 
testament  the  same  manner  of  speaking  is  retained,  as  he  proves 
from,  'The  field  'is'  the  world,;  '1  'am'  the  door,'  'My  Father  'is' 
the  husbandman,'  '  the  candlesticks  '  are'  the  churches,'  &c. 

It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  believe  that  Christ  spoke  on  this  occa- 
sion as  He  spoke  on  others ;  more  particularly  since  the  very  insti- 
tution of  the  sacrament  is  in  itself  representative,  significant,  and 

f  [p.  46.] 
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commemorative  (according  both  to  S.  Paul  and  our  Saviour  him- 
self) of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  latter. 

And  that  all  sacraments  and  transactions  of  the  kind  were  in 
ancient  days  accompanied  with  figurative  and  significant  words  and 
actions,  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  yLV<rrfipiov  is  the  word  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  express  our  word  'sacrament/  that  in  Exodus  the 
paschal  lamb  is  called  'the  passover/  that  is,  the  passing  of  the 
angel  over  the  houses  of  Israel ;  and  that  this  instance  is  so  much 
the  more  apposite,  because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  blessed  eucha- 
rist>  which  succeeded  that,  as  baptism  did  circumcision. — In  this 
manner  six  sections  are  occupied. 

In  the  seventh  section'  he  establishes  the  same  figurative  explica- 
tion of  the  words  from  the  manner  and  droumstances  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  from  the  fact  that  before  His  passion  His  body  was  not  really 
broken  nor  His  blood  shed,  so  that  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine 
poured  out  must  have  been  His  bod^,  not  truly,  but  figuratively ;  from 
the  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  apostles  under- 
stood it  in  the  literal  sense,  when  they  saw  His  body  stand  by,  un- 
broken, alive,  integral,  hyjpostatical;  and  that,  as  the  words  of  insti- 
tution shew  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  His  death  which  was 
then  future,  it  could  not  be  necessary  or  useful  to  introduce  on  such 
an  occasion  His  real  body ;  since  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  shadow 
would  have  become  the  substance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  would  have  taken  place  before  His  sufferings  on 
mount  Calvary. 

What  foUows*  is  admirably  clear  and  rational  :— 

''  It  is  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  mystery  to  say  it  is  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  onl^,  or  His  blood ;  but  it  is  ex  parte  rei 
a  sacrament  of  the  death  of  His  body :  and  to  us  a  participation  or 
an  exhibition  of  it,  as  it  became  beneficial  to  us ;  that  is,  as  it  was 
crucified,  as  it  was  our  sacrifice.  And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  body  of 
the  drcumstanoes,  tht^  it  is  next  to  that  which  is  evident  in  itself, 
and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  considering  the  words  and  the 
design  of  the  institution :  especially  since  it  is  consonant  to  the  style 
of  scripture  in  the  sacrament  of  the  passover,  and  very  many  other 
instances.  It  wholly  explicates  the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it  recon- 
ciles our  duty  with  the  secret,  it  is  free  of  all  inconvenience,  it  pre- 
judices no  righty  nor  hinders  any  real  effect  it  hath  or  can  have;  and 
it  makes  the  mysteiy  intelligible  and  prudent,  fit  to  be  discoursed  of 
and  inserted  into  the  rituals  of  a  wise  religion.'' 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  he  discusses  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced from  scripture  in  favour  of  trahsubstantiation,  and  adduces 
many  scriptural  arguments  for  the  opposite  side.  In  the  tenth  he 
shews  at  considerable  length  the  absurdity  of  believing  any  tiling 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senses. 

■[p.  67.]  '[p.  70] 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  able  parts  of  the  treatise^  in 
which  he  discusses  many  important  questions ;  of  God's  power ;  of 
the  distinction  between  things  which  may  be  the  proper  subject  of  a 
mimde,  and  things  naturally  impossible;  of  the  different  properties 
of  body  and  of  spirit ;  of  the  distinction  between  a  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation  and  in  the  holy  Trinity ;  of  tlie  remarkable  circumstances 
under  which  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  after  His  resurrection ; 
of  the  impossibility  of  conceivinff  an  accident  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  its  substance^  and  of  the  absurd  and  even  blasphemous  conse- 
quences which  result  from  representing  the  body  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained under  the  accident  of  bread  and  wine.  The  whole  is  a  treasury 
of  sound  logical  argument  and  acute  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  particular  specimen  which  would  not  be  too  long  for 
selection. 

The  twelfth  section  is  employed  in  shewing  the  comparatively  recent 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  in  question  into  the  church,  and  that  it 
was  unknown^  or  at  least  not  received^  by  the  most  considerable  of 
the  fathers.  In  discussing  the  sentimentis  of  some  of  these,  he  had 
certainly  expressions  to  encounter  which  might  have  perplexed  an 
ordinary  controversialist;  but  Taylor's  knowledge  of  tneir  writings 
and  their  peculiar  style  was  so  extenave,  that  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish with  remarxable  acuteness  between  assertions  which  really 
apply  to  the  point  in  question  and  those  whidi  are  equally  recon- 
cilable with  either  hypothesis;  those  which  prove  too  much,  or  those 
which  only  seem  to  tell  against  the  protestants  through  an  ignorance 
of  the  hyperbolical  language  usual  with  the  writers  of  those  ages. 

To  these  alleged  testimonies  he  opposes  many  others,  from  Ter- 
tuUian,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  Epiphanius,  Macarius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzumi  Amorose, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Augustine  and  Gdbisius. 

He  very  sensibly  remarks  that  as  his  object  is  to  prove  a  negative, 
and  to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  the  uni- 
versal or  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  produce  a  general  consent,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
since  if  even  a  smaller  number  of  the  eldest  and  most  considerable 
dissented,  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed  could  not 
answer  to  the  rule  of  Yincentius  lirinensis.  Quod  (temper,  guod  ubique, 
quod  ad  omnibus.  He  also  observes  that  though  riietoricau  exaggera* 
tion,  hyperbolical  exfuressions  of  love  and  reverence;,  and  other  causes 
of  the  same  kind,  may  have  led  the  fathers  to  use  many  phrases 
stronger  than  their  sober  opinion  warranted  on  the  side  of  the  Bomish 
doctors ;  yet  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  bodily  presence 
they  would  never  have  spoken  that  which  they  did  not  seriously  be- 
lieve and  intend  to  maintain,  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  their  ob- 
ject to  undervalue  or  diminish  from  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  hdy 
sacrament. 

He  remarks,  that  so  far  was  transubstantiation  from  being  a 
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catholic  doctrine^  that  it  was  fiercely  disputed  among  catholics  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  bald;  when  the  contrary  was  maintained  by 
Babanus,  B^ram,  and  above  all  by  the  illnstrious  scholar  Duns 
Scotns^.  In  England,  much  later,  the  same  opinion  might  be  held 
nublamed ;  and  even  the  Lateran  council  pronounced  nothing  against 
it;  though  thirty-six  years  after,  in  mccli,  a  council  of  only  fifty* 
four  prelates,  held  at  Borne,  thought  fit  to  declare  the  real  presence 
an  article  of  faith.  Stephen  bishop  of  Augustodunnm  in  mo,  first 
invented  the  word  'transubstantiatioii/  '^He  christened  the  article 
and  gave  the  name,  and  this  congregation  confirmed  it/' 

In  the  thirteenth  and  concluding  section  he  examines  the  practical 
part  of  the  dispute,  and  demonstrates,  against  the  fiomamsts,  the 
danger  of  paying  divine  honour  to  that  which,  even  on  their  own 
principles  (through  many  circumstances  of  secret  imperfection,  in  the 
words  spoken,  the  intention,  or  the  personal  character  of  the  minis- 
ter,) may  be  no  more  than  bread,  and  which  no  good  or  su£Bcient 
argument  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  it  can  be  Ood. 

He  relates,  on  the  authority  of  bishop  Andrewes,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  which  the  Jesuits  who  were  to  die  for  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son, refused  to  stake  their  salvation  on  their  assurance  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  the  very  body  and  blood  which  had  been  sacrificed  for 
their  sins;  and  when  Garnet  replied  that  though  the  general  doctrine 
was  certain,  a  man  might  well  doubt  of  the  particular  instance.  And 
he  urges  that  "  as  we  must  pray  with  faith  and  without  doubting,  so 
it  is  fit  we  should  worship ;  and  yet  in  this  case,  and  upon  these  pre- 
mises, no  man  can  choose  but  doubt,  and  therefore  • .  he  ought  not  to 
worship :  Quod  dvbitas  nefeeerUJ' 

He  eondudes  with  an  doquent  picture  of  the  scandal  thus  given 
to  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  example  on  heathen 
idolaters. 

The  st^e  of  this  essay,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow  it,  is  easy, 
clear,flowing,  and  vigorous,  with  less  of  his  characteristic  eloquence  than 
some  of  those  productions  which  I  have  already  noticed,  but  extremely 
well  calculated  to  sustain  attention,  and  to  carry  his  reader  without 
fatigue  through  an  intricate  and  lengthened  argument.  There  are 
however  some  instances  of  elot(uence  as  well  as  power,  and  there  are 
several  in  wliich  he  has  indulged  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  humour,  which 
seems  to  shew  that  his  talent  for  satire  might  have  been  (had  he  chosen 
to  employ  it)  as  considerable  as  any  of  his  other  powers  of  composi- 
tion. Such  a  passage  occurs  in  his  dedication^,  where  he  observes 
that  because  the  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  church  "  met  with  opponents 
at  all  hands,  they  proceeded  to  a  more  vigorous  way  of  arguing :  they 
armed  legions  against  their  adversaries,  they  confuted  at  one  time  in 
the  town  of  Beziers  sixty  thousand  persons,  and  in  one  battle  disputed 
so  prosperously  and  acutely,  that  they  killed  about  ten  thousand  men 
that  were  sacramentaries :  and  this  Bellarmine  gives  as  an  instance  of 
^  [Ratber,  by  Erigena ;  Puns  Scotns  was  later.]  ^  {p.  S.] 
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the  marks  of  his  church ;  this  way  of  arguing  was  used  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Christendom,  till  by  crusados,  massacres,  and  battles, 
burnings,  and  the  constant  camificta  and  butchery  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  is  the  main  prop  of  the  papacy,  and  does  more  than  Tu  es  Pe- 
trua,  they  prevailed  far  and  near,  ana  men  durst  not  oppose  the  evi- 
dence whereby  they  fought/'  Such  indignant  satire  was  not  ill  em- 
ployed on  the  sanguinary  follies  of  popery.  But  of  this  kind  of  talent 
more  instances  are  to  be  found  in  his  two  succeeding  essays. 

The  former  of  these  was,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
a  task  imposed  on  him  by  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  church,  and  elicited 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  gross  and  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  Irish 
popmace.  It  is  however  not  a  work  addressed  to  that  populace;  in- 
deed from  some  expressions  in  his  preface,  he  seems  to  have  early 
despaired  of  its  rendering  such  persons  any  immediate  service.  It  is 
addressed  throughout  to  the  Irish  clergy^  and  the  educated  part  of 
the  Irish  laity ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  work  (out  of  the  many  which 
have  appeared,  and  in  their  time  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
protestantism)  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  object,  or  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-informed  papist  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
reformation  in  his  own  church,  and  a  belief  that  this  necessary  work 
has  been  competently  effected  in  ours. 

The  style  is  never  oratorical,  seldom  even  eloquent,  in  that  sense  ' 
and  character  of  eloquence  which  a  person  who  has  formed  his  notions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  firom  his  sermons  and  devotional  works  would  anti- 
cipate. But  it  is  easy,  buoyant,  and  elastic,  effectually  removjed  from 
the  opposite  evils  of  laiiguor  or  inflation,  or  that  tediousness  which  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  both.  The  English  is  thoroughly  good, 
natural,  and  unaffected ;  with  some  consideriukle  admixture  ind^  of 
scholastic  terms ;  but  these,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  shortly  given, 
entirely  appropriate  to  his  subject  and  his  readers.  The  tone  of  his 
controversy  is  simple,  friendly,  and  affectionate ;  it  is  such  as  a  chris- 
tian bishop  may  well  hold  towards  the  people  of  his  charge;  and  he 
throughout  abstains,  with  christian  care,  from  imputing  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  party  opposed  to  him  a  concurrence  m,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge of,  the  odious  consequences  which  he  frequently  deduces  from 
their  opinions.  Against  penal  courses  of  every  kind  he,  in  his  pre- 
face, speaks  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  when  he  wrote  his  'Liberty 
of  prophesying;'  and  the  spirit  of  lus  treatise  is  the  mild  and  ingra- 
tiating spirit  of  an  apology  for  differing  from  the  Bomanists,  rather 
than  of  a  formal  attack  on  their  principles.  Even  his  satire  (of  which 
formidable  weapon  he  makes  abundant  and  able  use)  is  conveyed 
under  the  form  of  '  banter,'  rather  than  of  scoff  or  insult.  Without 
flattering  their  prejudices,  without  even  sparing  them,  he  talks  to  his 
adversaries  as  if  they  were  already  his  friends,  or  one  day  to  become 
so.  And  above  sJl,  he  talks  to  them  as  a  Bomanist;  ne  addresses 
them  nvith  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  writers,  their  ecclesiastical 
history,  their  schoolmen,  their  traditions,  and  their  prejudices;  a  per- 
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feet  familiarity  with  both  their  strong  and  their  weak  grounds;  a 
power  and  habit  of  appealing  to  their  own  writers  as  his  best  and 
most  frequent  authorities*  and  a  dexterity  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  opposing  the  contradictions  of  those  writers  to  each  other^ 
laying  bare  their  fallacies,  and  gently  but  not  insolently  exciting  indig- 
nation against  their  corruptions,  and  a  smile  against  their  absurdities. 

To  confirm  protestants  in  their  religion,  it  may  or  it  may  not  have 
power.  It  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  fiomish  writers  which  pro- 
testants rarely  possess;  and  those  protestants  who  are  tempted  to 
change  their  religion  for  a  worse,  are  generally,  as  I  apprehend,  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  some  single  broad  and  powerful,  though  mistaken 
principle  or  feeling,  which  is  too  concentrated  and  too  closely  in- 
trenched in  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  intellect,  to  give  way  to  such 
a  war  of  detail  as  is  carried  on  by  Taylor. 

But  to  shake  the  former  opinions  of  an  intelligent  Roman  catholic, 
and  to  conciliate  him  for  the  reception  of  new, — ^to  detach  him  from 
an  implicit  confidence  in  his  ancient  guides,  without  incUning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  a  sceptical  aversion  from  all  guides  whatever, — ^to 
point  out  the  contradictions  of  a  false  religion,  without  making  all 
religion  appear  ridiculoas, — I  know  no  work  which  has  greater  power 
than  the  'Dissuasive'  of  Taylor;  except  that  which  in  many  respects 
it  greatly  resembles,  the  Leitres  provinciales  of  Pascal.  As  a  com- 
position these  last  perhaps  have  the  superiority  in  dramatic  effect,  from 
the  lively  and  eloquent  dialogue  in  which  the  first  part  is  conveyed, 
and  which  is  in  some  degree  carried  on  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
following  letters.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  two  authors,  that  all  the  arguments,  the 
instances,  the  examples,  the  badinage  of  Taylor,  are  urged  for  the 
sake  of  a  definite  and  calculated  end ;  while  Pascal's  exposition  of  the 
morals  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  conduct 
to  consequences  which  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  adopt,  and 
from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

The  'Dissuasive'  is  divided  into  three  chapters;  the  first  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  different  innovations  which  the  church  and 
court  of  Rome  have  introduced  into  the  faith  and  devotions,  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Christians.  In  this  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  imposing  new  articles  of  belief  is  in  itself  a  comparatively  modern 
usurpation;  that  the  same  charge  of  novelty  and  departure  from 
apostolic  and  primitive  authority  may  be  brought  against  indulgences, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation  and  half-communion,  the  injunction  of 
public  prayers  in  a  foreign  or  obsolete  language,  the  veneration  of 
images,  the  pictures  of  God,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  scripture  without  tradition. 

On  all  these  subjects  he  evinces  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  fathers, 
but  the  schoolmen,  the  divines  of  the  midSe  ages,  and  the  modern 
Romish  disputants,  which  few  of  his  antagonists  could  equal,  and  per- 
haps still  fewer  protestants  could  have  supplied. 
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Against  the  alleged  power  of  the  church  to  dictate  au  article  of 
£uth,  he  urges  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  Gal.  i.  8 ;  the  sentence  of  the 
third  general  council,  held  at  Ephesos ;  and  the  notorious  abuses  of 
this  power  by  the  Bomish  church,  who  have  determined  points  of 
history  in  opposition  to  known  authorities,  and  continually,  though 
gradually,  aaaed  to  the  ancient  staple  of  orthodoxy. 

Against  the  antiquity  of  indulgeuces  he  brings  the  testimony  of 
many  of  their  own  writers,  and  fixes  their  commencement  either  in 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centunr.  He  urges 
the  perfect  silence  of  all  antiquity  on  the  subject^  and  that  in  their 
origin  they  were  no  abatement  of  any  supposed  sufferings  in  purga- 
tory, but  a  simple  absolution  from  some  part  of  that  penance  which 
the  confessor  lud  imposed  on  his  living  penitent.  Ajid  though  in- 
dulgences were  in  the  time  of  the  latherB  unknown,  and  no  definite 
censure  of  them  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  their  writings,  yet 
there  are  in  those  writings,  as  well  as  in  scripture,  very  many  passages 
destructive  of  the  principle  on  which  indulgences  rest;  as,  where  tiie 
greatest  saints  are  enjoined  to  r^ard  themselves  as  unprofitable  ser- 
vants; where  we  are  taught  that  repentance  merely  consists  in  a  re- 
turn to  a  good  life  and  a  sound  and  active  fiiith;  and  more  parti- 
cularly where  we  find,  as  in  8.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Chrysostom, 
8.  Augustine,  and  8.  Bernard,  the  custom  discommended  of  going  to 
seek  pardon  of  sins  by  pilgrimage. 

The  same  subject  he  pursues  when  discussing  the  question  of  pur- 
gatory, which  doctrine  he  judiciously  distingmshes  from  the  really 
ancient  doctrine  or  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  of  which  he 
proves  the  origin  to  reach  no  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century 
after  Christ,  and  then  to  have  been  held  as  no  article  of  faith,  but 
merely  a  speculative  opinion.  He  proves  its  derogation  from  the 
merits  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  instances  the  folly  of  those  legends 
on  the  credit  of  which  the  notion  first  gained  ground  among  mankind. 
The  other  instances  contained  in  the  first  chapter  °  he  follows  up  with 
the  same  critical  acumen,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  that 
the  Bomamsts  ''have  taught  every  priest  that  can  scarce  understand 
his  breviary  (of  which  in  Ireland  there  are  but  too  many)  and  very 
many  of  the  people,  to  ask,  where  our  religion  was  before  Luther? 
Whereas  it  appears  by  the  premises,  that,  it  is  much  more  easy  for  us 
to  shew  our  religion  before  Luther,  than  for  them  to  shew  theirs  be- 
fore Trent.  And  although  they  can  shew  too  much  practice  of  their 
religion  in  the  d^enerate  ages  of  the  church,  yet  we  can  and  do 
clearly  shew  ours  in  the  purest  and  first  ages ;  and  can  and  do  draw 
lines  pointing  to  the  times  and  places  where  the  several  rooms  and 
stories  of  their  Babel  was  builded,  and  where  polished,  and  where 
furnished. 

*'  But  when  the  keepers  of  tiie  field  slept,  and  the  enemy  had  sown 
tares,  and  they  had  choked  the  wheat,  and  almost  destroyed  it;  when 
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the  world  complained  of  the  infinite  errors  in  the  churchy  and  being 
oppressed  by  a  violent  power^  durst  not  complain  so  much  as  they 
had  cause;  and  when  they  who  had  cause  to  complain  were  yet 
themselves  very  much  abused,  and  did  not  complain  in  all  they  might ; 
when  divers  excellent  persons, .  •  when  almost  all  christian  princes  did 
Complain  heavily  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church  and  of  religion, 
and  no  remedv  could  be  had,  but  the  very  intended  remedy''  (the 
general  council)  '^made  things  much  worse:  then  it  was  that  divers 
christian  kingdoms,  and  particularly  the  church  of  England, 

(Turn  primnm  senio  docilis  sua  bscuIa  Roma 
Erubuiti  padet  ezacti  jam  temporia,  odit 
Pneteritoa  foedis  cum  religionibus  annos,) 

being  ashamed  of  tlie  errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties, 
which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  church,  looked  in  the  glass  of 
scripture  and  pure  antiquity;  and  washed  away  those  stains  with 
which  time  and  inadvertencv  and  tyranny  had  besmeared  her;  and 
being  thus  cleansed  and  washed,  is  accused  by  the  Boman  parties  of 
novelty,  and  condemned  because  she  refuses  to  run  into  the  same 
excess  of  riot  and  deordination.  But  we  cannot  deserve  blame  who 
return  to  our  ancient  and  first  health  by  preferring  a  new  cure  before 
an  old  sore/' 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Bo- 
man church,  which  are  ''in  themselves,  or  in  their  true  and  immediate 
consequences,  direct  impieties,  and  give  warranty  to  a  wicked  life/' 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  after  exposing  the  danger  of  the  Bomish 
doctrines  as  to  the  legality  of  delaying  repentance ;  proving  the  in- 
eificacy  of  what  they  call  attrition,  and  the  defective  estimate  which 
they  make  of  that  contrition  which  oul^  can  find  favour  with  God ; 
pointing  out  the  practical  mischief  resulting  from  confession,  penance, 
and  satisfaction,  as  now  used  by  them ;  and  cross-examining  and  com- 
paring the  various  and  contradictory  requisites  which,  even  according 
to  the  estimate  of  their  own  doctors,  are  necessary  to  make  indul- 
gences available;  he  goes  on  to  discuss  their  erroneous  distinctions 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  and  their  fancy  that  the  opinion  of 
one  grave  doctor  is  enough  to  make  a  matter  of  faith  or  duty  'pro- 
bable/ 

He  here  instances  many  of  the  abominable  practical  tenets  which 
have  on  this  pretence  been  received,  or  at  least  tolerated ;  the  cases 
in  Toletanns,  noticed  by  Pascal^,  that  ''if  a  nobleman  be  set  upon, 
and  may  escape  by  goinj^  away,  he  is  not  tied  to  it,  but  may  kill  him 
that  intends  to  stride  him  with  a  stick ;"  that  '  mortal  sins  become 
venial  when  done  in  the  violence  of  passion  or  drunkenness ;'  that 
"  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  expose  his  bastards  to  the  hospital,  to  con- 
ceal his  own  shame  /'  that '  if  one  of  a  married  couple  falls  into  heresy, 
the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  the  other  may  marry  another;'  with 
many  similar  circumstances  of  horror  and  absurdity. 

'  [See  Lottrea  Preyinc  viL] 
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Nor  can  it  be  pleaded^  he  observes,  in  any  of  these  cases,  that 
such  an  opinion  is  but  the  private  opinion  of  one  or  more  of  their 
doctors.  This  would  indeed  in  an  article  of  faith  be  an  insufficient 
proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  church  in  general;  but  as  a  rule  of  life, 
and  in  questions  between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  their  own  avowed  and 
general  principle,  that  "  a  private  opinion  of  any  one  grave  doctor  may 
be  safely  followed,  or  the  example  of  good  men/'  Accordingly,  he 
observes,  ''if  an  evil  custom  get  amongst  men,  that  very  custom  shall 
legitimate  the  action,  and  Christ  is  not  your  rule,  but  the  examples 
of  them  that  live  with  you,  or  are  in  your  eye  and  observation/' 
Those  who  shall  compare  these  sections  with  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages in  the  Lettres  pravinciales  will  receive  no  small  share  both  of 
amusement  and  advantage;  but  they  will  see  little  reason  to  postpone 
the  genius  of  Taylor  to  that  of  the  learned  and  witty  Frenchman.  In 
piety,  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to  compare  such  men  as  they  were, 
the  daily  conversation  of  each  of  whom  was  elevated  above  the  world, 
and  who  have  long  since  met  in  peace  and  happiness  amid  the  quiet 
shades  of  paradise. 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  discussing  the  foreign  or 
obsolete  language  of  the  Bomish  prayers,  the  idolatrous  nature  of  many 
of  them,  the  strange  impiety  of  their  system  of  exorcism  (where  he 
goes  over  much  of  the  same  ground  with  Begiuald  Scott,  in  his  'Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft;')  their  confidence  in  observances  merely  super- 
stitious and  unauthorized ;  their  reliance  on  the  opus  operatum  of  the 
sacraments,  so  as  to  make  them  not  the  '  instrument'  but  the  '  sup- 
pletory  of  virtue;'  their  direct  idolatry  in  honouring  the  cross  and 
certain  images  even  with  latria^  or  the  highest  degree  of  worship 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  And  he  winds  up  all*^  by  observing, 
that  "although  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  goodness  of  Gk>d  does 
so  prevail  over  all  the  follies  and  malice  of  mankind,  that  there  are 
in  the  fioman  communion  many  very  good  Christians,  yet  they  are  not 
such  as  they  are  papists,  but  by  something  that  is  higher  and  before 
that,  something  that  is  of  an  abstract  or  more  sublime  consideration. 
And  though  the  good  people  amongst  them  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God,  yet  by  all  or  any  of  these  opinions  they 
are  not  so;  but  the  very  best  suffer  diminution  and  allay  by  these 
things ;  and  very  many  more  are  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed." 

In  the  last  chapter  he  returns  again  to  the  casuistry  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  many  of  her  doctrines,  more 
particularly  those  which  teach  that  the  pope  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  dispense  with  even  lawful 
oaths,  and  the  most  solemn  and  innocent  engagements.  He  urges 
also  the  exemption  pleaded  by  their  clergy  from  the  temporal  power; 
and  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  right  of  popes  to  excommunicate, 
depose,  and  even  condemn  to  death,  heretical  princes.  In  these  ob- 
servations however  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tiling  worth  par- 

•  [^  272.] 
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ticular  notice.  Enough  may  have  been  already  said  to  prove  the  work 
of  which  I  am  speaking  to  be,  for  it«  length,  one  of  the  fullest  and 
ablest  expositions  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  to  place  Jeremy  Taylor 
on  as  high  an  elevation  among  controversial  as  among  devotional  and 
practical  writers. 

The  second  part  of  the  'Dissuasive  from  Popery'  was  written  in 
vindication  of  the  former  from  the  attacks  of  two  priests,  White  and 
Seijeant,  the  latter  of  whom  more  particularly  he  severely  chastises 
in  the  Introduction  for  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  scripture,  and  the  absurd  and  illogical  character  of  many  of  his  ob- 
jections. In  the  9ame  place  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length  and 
with  much  acuteness,  the  nature  and  real  value  of  tradition,  and  he 
exposes  the  Bomish  notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  fathers,  laying 
down  some  admirable  rules  for  the  manner  in  which  their  authority 
may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  church  at  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  flourished. 
He  concludes,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  and  his  party  were  in  truth  the  men 
that  went  on  no  adequate  grounds :  that  "  in  the  church  of  fiome 
there  is  no  '  sure  footing,'  no  certain  acknowledged  rule  of  faith ;  but 
while  they  call  for  an  assent  above  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
thing,  they  have  no  warrant  beyond  the  greatest  uncertainty.^ 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  books,  each  containing  seve- 
ral sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  church/  under  which  he  includes  not  the  der^  only,  nor  a  small 
part  of  them,  but  the  great  body  of  believers.  He  shews  that  even 
those  assemblies  which  under  the  name  of  'general  councik'  have 
passed  for  representatives  of  the  church,  were  m  ancient  times  com- 
posed not  of  oishops  only,  but  other  eminent  clergymen,  and  not  in- 
frequently of  laymen ;  and  he  examiues  in  a  very  free  tone,  and  one 
which  in  many  instances  reminds  us  of  the  better  parts  of  Jortin,  the 
slight  claims  which  most  of  those  councils  have  had  to  pass  for  (bcu- 
menical;  the  variable  and  capricious  distinctions  which  the  church  of 
Home  has  made  in  the  different  degrees  of  authority  which  she  ascribes 
to  different  councils,  and  the  vague  and  in  some  cases  impossible  tests 
which  she  proposes  of  their  vaUdity.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  popes,  proving — from  the  innumerable  contradictions  of 
those  briefs  themsedves,  from  the  impossibility,  which  their  own  canon- 
ists mutually  allow,  of  knowing  which  is  the  true  pope  when  there  are 
different  pretenders  to  the  see,  or  whether  he  that  is  acknowledged 
pope  may  not  have  vitiated  his  election  by  simony,  heresy,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  Ck>nstantine  the  second)  defect  of  holy  orders, — how  hard 
it  may  be  for  a  Boman  catholic,  even  on  the  received  principles  of 
his  faith,  to  determine  whether  he  is  in  the  church  or  no,  or  what 
head  he  ought  to  follow.  And  after  examining  and  exposing,  in  a 
striking  peroration,  the  fifteen  marks  of  the  true  church  proposed  by 
Bellannine,  he  concludes'  with  exhorting  them<^  to  demonstrate  their 

[p.  379.]  '  [scil.  in  the  words  of  S.  Augustine.] 
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churchy  if  they  can,  "  in  the  prescript  of  the  law,  of  the  prophets,  of 
the  psalms,  of  the  evangelists,  and  all  the  canonical  authorities  of  the 
hoi?  books." 

Having  thus  shewn  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  guides  relied  on 
by  the  Bornish  church,  he  now  proceeds  to  shew,  in  his  second  chapter, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sacred  volume  as  a  guide  to  salvation. 

To  prove  that  the  scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  acknowledged 
by  antiquity,  he  pleads  the  testimonies  of  almost  all  the  most  consider- 
able ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  very  name  of  canon  or  *  rule,'  which 
the  universal  church  has  given  to  the  Bible,  "The  word  itself,"  he 
observes,  "ends  this  enquiry;  for  it  cannot  be  a  canon,  if  any  thing 
be  put  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  said  S.  Basil,  8.  Chrysostom,  and 
Varinus." 

The  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  scriptures,  which  the  Romanists 
have  always  urged,  and  which  some  protestants,  to  answer  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  have  sometimes  too  largely  asserted,  he  answers  by  the 
declarations  of  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athanasius, 
and  Augustine ;  confining  the  hv(rv6yiTa  to  such  points  alone  as  are 
not  necessary  to  salvation ;  stating  the  rule  of  antiquity,  that  scripture 
is  to  be  expounded  by  scripture;  and  that  though  God  has  given 
other  helps,  in  the  appointment  and  preservation  of  an  order  of  men 
as  guides  of  souls,  yet  these  last  are  bound  to  draw  all  their  doctrines 
from  this  single  and  sacred  fountain.  A  very  interesting  and  amus- 
ing chapter  on  'Traditions'  follows,  in  which  he  proves  that  no  neces- 
sary article  of  faith  depends  on  tradition  alone,  except  it  be  that  which 
is  in  the  first  instance  necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  scriptures  them- 
selves, the  tradition  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sufficient 
guide  to  heaven. 

Of  the  particulars  which  cardinal  Perron  and  others  have  pretended 
to  rest  on  tradition  only,  he  shews  that  (1)  the  Trinity  may  be  proved 
from  scripture,  and  was  so  proved  at  the  Nicene  council ;  that  {%)  for 
the  baptism  of  infants  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  from  the 
words  and  analogy  of  scripture ;  and  that  after  all,  as  he  seems  to  ac- 
count it,  it  is  hardly  an  essential  of  salvation.  The  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  which  is  instanced  (3),  could  never,  he  says,  have 
been  doubted,  if  men  had  duly  weighed  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  all  ministers  of  His  religion.  (4.)  The  procession  of  the  holy 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  treats  with  Utile  cere- 
mony, as  an  obscure  and  doubtful  question,  which  cannot  be  esteemed 
a  necessary  article  of  faith  without  damning  all  the  eastern  churches, 
but  which  may  nevertheless  be  probably  shewn  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. (5.)  The  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  he  denies  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  or  essentially  necessary  doctrine;  regarding  it  as  a 
matter  of  discipline  and  external  rite,  and  so  far  from  being  a  suc- 
cessor or  substitute  for  the  Jewish  sabbath  (which  was  done  away  with 
entirely  in  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law)  that  both  days  were  at 
first  kept  by  the  Christians  with  equal  reverence;  yet  "both  with 
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liberty,  but  with  intuition  to  the  avoiding  offence,  and  the  interests 
of  religion." — He  observes  however**,  it  may  be  abundantly  proved 
from  scripture  that  there  should  be  some  time  sanctified  and  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  "  that  the  circumstances  of  religion  are  in 
the  power  of  the  presidents  of  religion ;  and  then  it  will  follow  from 
scripture  that  the  apostles,  or  their  successors,  or  whoever  did  appoint 
the  Sunday  festival,  had  not  only  great  reason  but  full  authority." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  many  instances  of  alleged  traditions  of 
contradictory  import,  of  inherent  absurdity,  and  of  dates  notoriously 
modem.  He  lays  down,  as  a  proper  criterion  in  all  such  controversies, 
the  well-known  canon  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis ;  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  arrives  at  the  consequence  that  '*  aU  the  doctrines  of 
faith  and  good  life  are  contained  in  the  plain  places  of  scripture ;  and 
besides  it  there  are,  and  there  can  be,  no  articles  of  faith. 

The  same  topic  he  discusses  in  the  two  following  chapters,  to  nearly 
the  same  effect,  and  employing  nearly  the  same  arguments,  as  he  had 
done  in  his  *  Liberty  of  prophesying ;'  establishing  the  apostles^  creed 
as  the  only  necessary  rule  of  belief,  and  exposing  with  considerable 
energy  the  monstrous  power  assumed  by  the  court  of  Bome,  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  confessions  of  the  church  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
altering  and  suppressing  the  catholic  doctrine.  That  they  claim  and 
exert  such  a  power,  he  proves  by  the  writings  of  their  own  doctors ; 
by  the  alterations  which  they  have  notoriously  introduced  in  the  prac- 
tice and  professions  of  the  ancient  cliurch ;  by  the  frauds  and  pre- 
tended miracles  to  which  they  have  recurred  in  order  to  establish  such 
novelties;  frauds  which  have  been  in  many  instances  acknowledged 
with  shame  by  their  own  ablest  partisans ;  and  miracles  which,  by  the 
common  testimonv  of  scripture  and  the  ancient  fathers,  however  pre- 
tended, ought  to  be  of  no  force  to  establish  a  doctrine  against  scrip- 
ture and  the  consent  of  antiquity.  In  the  sixth  section  he  proceeds 
still  further  to  make  good  his  charge  by  a  curious  history  oi  expur- 
gatory  indices;  and  in  the  seventh  he  charges  them,  that  "having 
done  the^e  things  to  propagate  their  new  doctrines,  and  to  suppress 
those  which  are  more  ancient  and  catholic,  they  are  so  implacably 
angry  at  all  that  dissent  from  them,  that  they  not  only  km  them 
where  they  have  power,  but  damn  them  all,  so  far  as  their  sentence 
can  prevail." 

This  is  a  very  impressive  and  interesting  chapter.  He  shews  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  such  a  procedure  by  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
served all  judgment  to  Himsdf ;  that  His  mercy  absolves  many  per- 
sons who  in  His  just  judgment  were  condemned ;  and  that  it  becomes 
a  Christian  to  act  therefore  on  the  principle  generally  adopted  by  pro- 
testants,  and  to  judge  no  man's  person,,  far  less  any  states  of  men. 

"  Besides  these  things,"  he  proceeds*,  "  there  is  a  strange  spring 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oftentimes 
turned  about  by  such  impulses  of  which  no  man  can  give  an  account* 

»»  [p.  421.]  '  [p.  476.] 
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But  we  all  remember  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it  in  the  disputa- 
tion between  the  two  Reynolds',  John  and  William ;  the  former  of 
which,  being  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  disputed 
with  a  purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other;  and  so  they 
did :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used  prevailed  fully  against  their 
adversary,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with  themselves ;  the  papist  turned 
protestant,  and  the  protestant  became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to 
their  dying  day/' . .  "  But  further  yet,  he" — ^the  consistent  protest- 
ant— ''considers  the  natural  and  regular  infirmities  of  mankind;  and 
God  considers  them  much  more;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is 
nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance,  and  weakness ;  his  prejudice, 
and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived  in  many  things :  he  sees 
that  wicked  men  oftentimes  know  much  more  than  many  very  good 
men ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  mo- 
rality, and  effects  nothing  in  rewards  and  punishments :  it  is  the  will 
only  that  rules  man,  and  can  obey  Ood.  He  sees  and  deplores  it, 
that  many  men  study  hard,  and  understand  little ;  that  they  dispute 
earnestly,  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  affections  creep 
so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  arguing,  that  the  argument  is  lost^ 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  affections ; 
that  a  man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready  to  believe  what  makes  for 
his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  argument  against  himself,  that 
it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within,  not  the  argument  without,  that 
determines  him.  He  observed  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  indi- 
viduals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to  the  religion  of  their 
country,  of  their  family,  of  their  society ;  that  there  is  never  any  con- 
siderable change  made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of 
the  Dominican  opinion,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ; 
but  every  order  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and 
they  never  change.  He  considers  there  is  sucn  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning;  that  there  is  such  ab- 
struseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too 
high  for  us  that  we  cannot  understand  them  ri^tly;  and  yet  they 
are  so  sacred  and  concerning,  that  men  will  think  they  are  bound  to 
look  into  them  as  far  as  they  can ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly 
go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could  go 
&r  enough,  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not  to  be  deceived, 
since  our  words  cannot  rightly  express  those  things;  that  there  is 
such  variety  of  human  understandings,  that  men's  faces  differ  not  so 
much  as  their  souls ;  and  that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
things,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several 
men ;  and  then, — considering  that  in  twenty  opinions  it  may  be  not 
one  of  them  is  true;"  . .  "and  every  man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his 
own  opinion,  • .  and  as  he  loves  those  that  think  as  he  does,  so  he  is 
ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not ;  and  then,  secretly,  from  wishing  evil 
to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him,  and  that  it  is  just 
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it  should:  and  by  this  time,  the  opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts 
other  men  upon  their  guard  against  it ;  and  then  while  passion  reigns, 
and  reason  is  modest  and  patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm, 
victory  is  more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  caU  Ood  into  the  party, 
and  His  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  *  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  death,'  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar;—- 
all  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more,  the  English  protestants  consider- 
ing, deny  not  their  communion  to  any  Christian  who  desires  it,  and 
believes  the  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first 
general  councils ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ;  they  receive 
into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what  church  soever ;  and  for 
them  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty 
to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master/' 

Such  were  the  latest  opinions  (for  this,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
observed,  was  the  latest  work)  of  the  author  of  the  'Liberty  of  pro- 
phesying ;'  and  so  far,  I  repeat**,  was  he,  when  himself  in  possession 
of  power  and  dignity,  from  renouncing  or  obscuring  his  own  previous 
sentiments. 

Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  work  a  less  exact  account  may  be 
sufficient. 

In  the  ninth  section  he  goes  on  to  ui^  that  the  church  of  Borne 
*  teaches  as  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;'  and  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  with  which  the  first  book  concludes,  he  discusses  the 
topic  of  auricular  confession,  at  greater  length,  but  to  nearly  the  same 
purport  with  the  language  which  he  had  held  in  his  sermon  on  the 
gunpowder  treason.  The  second  book,  which  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  is  occupied  in  making  good  and  extending  the  arguments 
employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  *  Dissuasive,'  on  the  subjects  of  In- 
dulgences, Purgatory,  Transubstantiation,  the  Half-communion,  Ser- 
vice in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  Worship  of  images,  and  Picturing 
God  the  Father  and  the  holy  Trinity.  These  subjects  he  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  exhausted.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated on  each  a  vast  body  of  various  and  recondite  information, 
applied  to  the  point  in  question  with  great  acuteness  and  good  sense, 
and  conveyed  in  very  easy  and  spirited  language.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  natural  and  reasonable  that  essays  which 
apply  to  the  daily  actions  and  the  necessary  belief  of  all  Christians, 
should  be  preferred,  in  the  daily  studies  of  the  greater  number,  to 
those  which  have  reference  to  subordinate  distinctions,  and  lead  us 
through  the  thorny  mazes  of  controversy ;  yet  as  specimens  of  talent 
and  acquirement,  the  two  'Dissuasives'  are,  I  conceive,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  most  popular  productions ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
they  will  be  read  bv  many  with  less  weariness,  and  a  more  sustained, 
though  a  different  kind  of  pleasure,  than  the  unmingled  and  almost 

*  [See  p.  zxxii.  above.] 
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interminable  wilderness  of  sweets^  which  characterizes  his  earlier  and 
less  argumentative  writings. 

Nor  are  they  only  those  immediately  interested  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  protestants  and  the  Roman  catholics^  who  may  find  them- 
selves amused  and  instructed  by  the  manner  in  which  Taylor  discusses 
them^  and  derive  abundant  information,  and  rational  entertainment, 
from  the  two  parts  of  the  Dissuasive.  Whoever  takes  a  pleasure  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  human  mind :  in  tracing  the 
progress  from  small  beginnings  of  the  most  extensive  and  portentous 
changes ;  in  estimating  the  amount  of  those  corruptions  which  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  from  various  causes,  have  been  introduced  into 
doctrines  and  practices  the  most  simple  and  sacred ;  and  in  observ- 
ing nevertheless,  even  amid  the  greatest  spread  of  those  corruptions, 
how  stran^ly  the  providence  of  Gbd  has  raised  up  eminent  prsons 
to  bear  witness  against  them ;  will  find  the  time  venr  profitably  and 
agreeably  employed  which  he  bestows  on  Taylor  s  controversial 
writings. 

There  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
second  part^,  which  would  in  another  person  have  been  hardly  worth 
notice ;  but  which  I  should  not  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  one 
who,  like  Taylor,  had  paid  a  more  than  common  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  rabbins. 

"When  our  blessed  Saviour,'*  he  tells  us,  "was  casting  out  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  poor  demoniac  in  the  gospel.  He  asked  his  name, 
and  he  answered,  *  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.'  Legion 
is  a  Boman  word,  and  signifies  an  army,  as  Roman  signifies  catholic.'' 
&c.  It  is  singular  that  he  had  overlooked  the  fact,  that  'legion' 
among  the  Jews  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  individual  who 
commanded  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  and  answered  in  fact  to  'general'' 
or  '  colonel.'  It  was  therefore  properly  assumed  by  the  single  spirit 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  exercised  authority  over  them ; 
whereas  had  it  been  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  it  would  have  been, 
not '  my  name,'  but '  ours.'  The  observation  is  of  some  use  in  clear- 
ing up  an  expression  of  scripture ;  but  Taylor's  witticism  will  in  con- 
sequence fall  to  the  ground*". 

In  his  'Great  Exemplar,'  while  commenting^  on  the  second  com- 
mandment, he  had  said,  "  God  forbade  to  the  Jews  the  very  having 
and  making  imagoes  and  representments,  not  only  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  false  and  imaginary  deities,  but  of  visible  creatures."  In  the  second 
part  of  the  Dissuasive^*  he  says  on  the  contrary,  "  Neither  the  second 
commandment,  nor  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  commentaries  on  them, 
did  absolutely  prohibit  all  making  of  images ;  but  all  that  were  made 
for  religious  worship  and  in  order  to  adoration,  according  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  him  who  among  the  Jews  collected  the  negative  precepts 

*   [p.  289.]  voc.  Aiy^iup, 

■•  See    Buxtorf,    Lexic.   Talmud.,    p.  »  [vol.  il  p.  419.] 
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which  Arias  Montanus  translated  into  Latin ;  the  second  of  which  is 
Signum  cuUus  causa  nefadto  ;  the  third,  Simulacrum  divinum  nulla 
pacta  canflato  ;  the  fourth,  Svgna  reUgiasa  nulla  ex  materia  facilo. 

Of  the  two  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  latter 
is  shewn  by  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  and  by  the  cherubim,  oxen, 
and  lions  of  Solomon,  to  be  the  ancient  and  true  explication  of  the 
second  commandment. 

The  letters  to  persons  seduced  or  tempted  to  the  church  of  Home, 
are  not  ill  adapted  to  their  object,  but  offer  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  observation  here.  One  which  accompanies  them,  and  stands 
second  in  the  series,  to  a  lady  converted  from  the  church  of  Borne  to 
that  of  England,  is  however  nighly  characteristic  of  its  author,  as  en- 
deavouring to  recall  the  attention  of  his  pupil  from  polemics  to  prac- 
tical religion  and  morality,  and  evincing  that  he  had  been  chiefly 
anxious  to  make  her  a  protestant  in  order  that  she  might  be  more 
pure,  more  holy,  more  eminently  christian,  in  proportion  as  her  mode 
of  faith  was  rational  and  apostolical. 

Tlie  '  Discourse  of  Confirmation'  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  the  author,  after  some  lamentations  over 
the  dilapidated  and  divided  state  of  the  Irish  church,  advances  with 
apparent  approbation  a  whimsical  fancy  of  "  some  wise  and  good  men/' 
that  "  when  baptized  Christians  are  confirmed  and  solemnly  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  then  it  is  that  a  special  angel-guardian  is  appointed  to 
keep  their  souls  from  the  assaults  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.''  This 
solemn  trifling  (for  in  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  of  spirits 
it  is  nothing  more)  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  very  advantageous  im- 
pression of  the  work  which  it  introduces ;  and  in  fact  I  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Introduction  however  is  a  passage?  of  no  common  eloquence, 
where,  while  describing  the  assistance  of  the  holy  Ghost  as  supplied 
to  Christians,  he  compares  the  new  to  the  old  creation,  and  describes 
the  Spirit  as  a  second  time  "  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
''By  Him  we  live,  in  Him  we  walk,  by  His  aids  we  pray,  by  His 
emotions  we  desire :  we  breathe,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  by  Him :  He 
helps  us  in  all  our  infirmities,  and  He  gives  us  all  our  strengths :  He 
reveals  mysteries  to  us,  and  teaches  us  all  our  duties :  He  stirs  us  up 
to  holy  desires,  and  He  actuates  those  desires :  He  makes  us  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 

The  work  itself  consists  of  seven  sections,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove  the  divine  institution  of  the  rite  of  confirmation, — ^its  per- 
petuity,— its  practice  by  the  primitive  churches, — its  exclusive  ad- 
ministration by  bishops, — ^its  essential  parts,  which  he  defines  to  be 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, — ^its  blessed  effects,  and  the  prepa* 
ration  nece>ssary  for  it. 

f  [vol.  V.  p.  615.] 
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To  shew  that  confirmation  is  a  divinely  instituted  rite^  and  to  be 
proved  from  scripture^  he  alleges  first,  the  descent  of  the  holy  Ohost 
on  our  Lord,  not  during  but  after  His  baptism ;  and  secondly,  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  declaring  the  necessity  of  baptism  '  by 
water  and  the  Spirit/ 

Neither  of  these  can^  as  I  conceive,  be  esteemed  conclusive.  The 
former  is  no  more  an  example  for  Christians  than  any  other  of  the 
long  train  of  wonders  and  displays  of  supernatural  power  which  ac- 
companied and  estabUshed  His  divine  mission  can  be  said  to  be  ex-* 
amples  to  us.  If  it  proved  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
initiating  new  members  into  His  mystical  body,  it  would  rather  prove 
that  the  grace  of  the  holy  Ghost  was,  without  any  further  outward 
ceremony,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  baptism ;  and  this  in  fact 
is  all  which  those  expressions  of  the  Others  can  be  fairly  said  to  imply 
which  Taylor  quotes  as  agreeing  in  his  application  of  the  miracle. 

The  second  is  at  first  sight  more  plausible,  since  our  Saviour  is, 
tliroughout  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  impressing  on  the  mind 
of  the  Jewish  elder  the  necessity  of  an  entrance  into  His  religion  by 
the  public  and  usual  rites  of  initiation.  But  the  fact  that  confirmation 
was  really  one  of  those  rites  will  yet  remain  to  be  proved;  and  as 
regeneration  by  the  holy  Ghost  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  the  con- 
sequences of  baptism,  by  itself,  and  even  where  no  confirmation  is 
superadded,  the  expression  is  more  naturally  understood,  and  has  been 
in  fact  so  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  orthodox  commentators, 
as  merely  declaratory  oi  the  spiritual  oenefits  which  were  to  follow  the 
external  rite  of  water. 

There  is  indeed  a  dangerous  consequence  attendant  on  both  Taylor's 
arguments,  that  by  limiting  the  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost  to  confirmation, 
he  makes  baptism,  taken  by^itself,  of  none  effect,  or  at  most  of  no 
further  effect  than  as  a  decent  and  necessary  introduction  to  that 
which  would  be  on  this  hypothesis  the  main  and  distinctive  consig- 
nation of  a  Christian.  To  this  objection  Taylor  himself  was  not  in- 
sensible ;  and  he  endeavours  ^  to  escape  from  it  by  a  still  more  danger- 
ous admission,  that  confirmation  is  really  as  generally  necessary  as 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  in  fact  to  contradict  the  ex- 
press doctrine  of  our  church,  and  formally  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  sacrament.  How  little  he  is  borne  out  in  such  doctrines  by  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  fathers,  when  speaking  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, will  appear  from  a  reference  even  to  those  passages  on 
which  he  relies.  And  how  unnecessary  such  a  novel  hypothesis  is 
to  the  obligation  and  importance  of  the  ceremony  in  question,  may 
appear  from  the  far  better  arguments  which  he  afterwsurds  produces 
in  its  favour;  from  the  known  practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  case  of 
the  Samaritan  converts ;  and  from  the  fact  that  imposition  of  hands 
is  classed  by  S.  Faul^  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. 

*  [p.  627.  See  note  (YY:);\  »  Hebrews  yi.  1,  2. 
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That  confirmation  was  not  a  temporary  rite,  or  to  lose  its  inward 
and  ordinary  blessing  when  the  visible  and  miraculous  gifts  were  with- 
drawn which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  attended  it,  he  proves  from 
the  analogy  of  other  external  rites,  which  had  equally  in  the  first  ages 
extraordinary  efiects  and  miraculous  consignations,  but  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  preaching,  prayer,  &c.,  are  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  still 
necessary,  though  such  obvious  and  wonderful  fruits  are  no  longer  to 
be  anticipated  from  them. 

The  ordinary  and  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  promised,  as  he 
observes,  to  all  ages  of  the  church ;  and  though  our  consignation  is 
by  a  secret  power,  and  the  work  is  within,  ''it  does  not  therefore 
follow'  that  the  external  rite  is  not  also  intended,"  wherever  that  con- 
signation is  spoken  of  in  scripture :  ''  for  the  rite  is  so  wholly  for  the 
mystery,  and  the  outward  for  the  inward,  and  yet  by  the  outward  God 
so  usually  and  regularly  gives  the  inward,  that  as  no  man  is  to  rely 
upon  the  external  ministry  as  if  the  opus  operatum  would  do  the  whole 
duty,  so  no  man  is  to  neglect  the  external  because  the  internal  is  the 
more  principal.  The  mistake  in  this  particular  hath  caused  great  con- 
tempt of  the  sacraments  and  rituals  of  the  church,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  Socinian  errors  in  these  questions.'' 

That  it  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  and  every 
where  (except  perhaps  in  Egypt,  where  he  does  not  satisfactorily  get 
rid  of  a  strong  testimony^  of  S.  Ambrose)  confined  to  the  ministration 
of  the  bishop  alone, — that  the  essential  parts  of  the  rite  are  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  hands, — ^and  that  the  use  of  oil,  though  very  ancient, 
is  of  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  he  proves  with  sufiScient  clearness 
in  the  three  following  sections.  In  the  sixth  he  ably,  though  in  a 
simple  and  unambitious  style,  states  the  spiritual  benefits  of  which 
confirmation  is  the  outward  and  appointed  means ;  and  in  the  last, 
discusses  the  proper  age  and  preparation  for  the  ceremony. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  age  of  candidates,  he  holds  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  which  is 
seldom  to  admit  them  to  the  solemn  rite  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  on  the  contrary  recommends  receiving  them 
much  earlier, ''  the  sooner  the  better,  I  mean,  after  that  reason  oegins 
to  dawn  /'  provided  only  that ''  the  children  be  catechized,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.''  ^ 

He  proceeds,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  catechizing,  in  which  he  observes,  by  the  way,  that  what  is  called 
'exorcism'  in  the  ancient  church  was  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  an 
attempt  to  eject  the  devil  out  of  innocent  children,  but  that  the  ex- 
orcist was  only  another  word  for  'catechist;'  and  he  then  winds  up  . 
his  argument  with  a  short  and  energetic  peroration  on  the  blessings 
derived  from,  and  the  obligations  attached  to,  an  attendance  on  the 
rite  which  he  has  thus  vindicated. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  and  piety  of  this  little  tract  are  not  un- 

•  [  p.  634.]  *  [But  sec  ihe  note ;  vol.  v.  p.  646.] 
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worthy  of  Taylor,  and  he  deserves  at  least  the  praise  of  having  made 
out  his  point  satisfactorily;  but  except  this  learning  and  this  piety, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  thing  else  in  the  essay  on  Confirmation 
which  would  mark  it  as  his  writing.  He  has.  not  indeed  slept  over 
his  task ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  drawn  his  bow  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  usual  force  and  vigour :  and  we  shall  be  perhaps  the  more 
struck  with  this  inferiority,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  little  essay  on 
Friendship*,  which  follows  next  in  the  present  series,  and  which  may 
be  considered  without  impropriety  as  the  earliest  of  his  casuistic 
writings. 

Of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed  I  have  already  spoken ;  and 
she  certainly  deserves  some  credit  for  having  suggested  such  a  theme 
to  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  more  than  most  others  to 
elicit  the  fires  of  his  peculiar  eloquence.  It  was  a  topic  also  on  which 
his  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  (of  which  qualities  few  men  of 
equal  genius  have  had  a  larger  share)  were  likely  to  furnish  very  valu- 
able rules,  for  the  maintenance  of  affection  in  its  just  temper, — for  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  our  interest  in  the  breast  of  the  beloved 
individual, — and  for  the  subjection  and  devotion  of  even  our  best 
and  strongest  feelings  to  that  common  Father  from  whom  all  pure 
affection  flows.  Accordingly  he  has  produced  a  splendid  and  power- 
ful essay,  which,  though  the  fair  and  enthusiastic  Orinda  should  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  forgotten  one  of  Mr.  Francis  Finch,  will  not 
appear  to  the  generality  of  readers  to  derogate  from  the  high  character 
of  his  greater  and  more  laboured  performances. 

He  begins  however  with  a  paradox  of  which  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
does  not  rest  on  a  quibble.  He  tells  liis  correspondent  that  friend- 
ship, in  the  sense  under  which  we  commonly  use  the  term,  "  is  not 
so  much  as  named  in  the  New  testament ;"  and  he  accounts  for  this 
by  saying  that  "  the  greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  usefulness,  and  the 
most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most 
exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartiest  counsel, 
and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are 
capable,''  are,  under  the  christian  term  of  '  charity,'  potentially  due 
from  us  to  all  mankind,  and  directly  therefore  opposed  to  that  affec- 
*tion  which  is  "like  the  sun  peeping  through  a  chink V*  or  "his 
beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glasis." 

That  charity  in  this  sense  is  not  friendship,  is  most  true,  since  it  is 
the  general  principle  of  affection,  of  which  friendship  is  an  application 
to  particular  instances,  in  compliance  with  that  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  and  those  circumstances  of  society,  which  limit  our  active  affec- 
tions and  our  confidential  intercourse  (liKe  our  alms,  and  our  personal 
intercessions)  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact,  and  who 
only  are  therefore  susceptible  of  our  service  or  our  tenderness. 

But  this  limitation,  and  particular  application  of  the  common  prin- 

*  [vol.  i.  p.  71*]  *  [*  lil^e  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  chink/  ed.] 
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ciple,  he  himself  allows  to  be  natural  and  necessary ;  and  he  admits 
that  the  good  and  glorious  Person  who  in  His  haman  nature  has  given 
us  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  best  application  and  employment 
of  all  our  natural  affections,  has  left  us  instances*  in  His  own  conduct 
of  that  condensed  and  distinctive  love  which  He  felt  for  one  of  the 
apostles  in  a  greater  degree  than  for  the  remaining  eleven,  and  for  the 
family  of  Lazarus  more  than  for  the  great  mass  of  those  who  believed 
on  mm. 

This,  which  the  christian  scriptures  call  '  charity/  as  being  a  par- 
ticular application  of  the  general  grace,  he  admits  in  philosophy  is 
called  'friendship/  But  if  the  thing  be  named^  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent term,  in  the  New  testament,  his  assertion  that  it  does  not  occur 
must  resolve  itself  into  a  quibble  only.  And  in  fact,  though  we  have 
translated  iyairion  and  iyiini  perluips  too  indiscriminately  by  the 
common  and  genuine  term  of  Move,'  and  the  almost  technical  term 
of  'charity,'  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  not  only  that  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  Hebrew  is  applied  to  the  '  friendship'  of  David  and  Jona- 
than^, but  that  iyaTria  is  used  in  the  New  testament  as  strictly  syno- 
nymous with  the  proper  Oreek  term  of  friendship,  ^iXea>,  and  that  it 
is  applied  both  there  and  in  the  classical  writers  to  express  not  only 
'love'  in  its  exalted  sense,  but  a  much  slighter  degree  of  'liking'  or 
'  approbation*.' 

His  doctrine  however  that  friendship  is  the  application  to  a  parti- 
cular person  of  the  love  which,  but  for  the  weakness  of  Qur  nature, 
we  should  feel  for  aU,  is  strictly  philosophical  as  well  as  christian ; 
and  there  are  few  passages  in  his  works  more  characteristic,  more 
appropriate,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  following  illustration  of  the 
general  principle^. 

"Thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  indifferent"  (im- 
partial) "  to  the  negro,  or  the  cold  Aussian ;  to  them  that  dwell  under 
the  line  (qu.  polef)  and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics ;  the  scalded 
Indian,  or  the  poor  bov  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Biphean  hills. 
But  the  flexures'  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conveniency  of 
abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north  or  south  respectively,  change 
the  emanations  of  his  beams;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from 
him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  received  below;  but  by  periods 
and  changes,  by  uttle  inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what  they 
can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him ; 
snows  and  white  cattle ;  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of 
catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead  palsies.  But  some 
have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested 
fruits,  great  wit  and  great  courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and 
look  in  his  face,  and  are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chambers  of  the  east.    Just  so  is  it  in  friendships :  some  are 

■  [I  Sam.  XX.  17.]  '  [vol.  i.  p.  73.] 
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worthy,  and  some  are  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted 
for  converse ;  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with 
others;  society  and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositions, 
do  actuate  our  friendships ;  which,  of  them&ekes  and  in  their  prime 
disposition,  are  prepared  for  all  mankind,  according  as  any  one  can 
receive  them/' 

Having  thus  defined  and  explained  the  nature  of  firiendship,  he 
goes  on*  to  observe,  that  "there  may  be  a  special  friendship  con- 
tracted for  anv  special  excellency  whatsoever ;  because  friendships  are 
nothing  but  love  and  society  mixed  together,  that  is,  a  conversing 
with  them  whom  we  love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one, 
for  that  we  can  be  his  friend ;  and  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree 
of  amability,  every  such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of 
friendship  or  loving  conversation/' 

But  all  excellencies  can  only  so  far  become  the  objects  of  friend- 
ship as  they  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  ourselves.  Even  virtue 
itself,  in  the  abstract,  or  as  displayed  towards  Ood  and  mankind  in 
general,  though  it  be  the  best  motive  for  esteem  and  honour,  is  not 
enough,  he  observes,  to  make  a  man  '  my  privado, . .  my  special  and 
peculiar  friend ;  but  if  he  be  a  '  good  man' — xpl^^^^  ^Pf  *  ^^^^ 
and  useful  and  amiable  person, — ^he  is  then  such  an  one  as  ^  some  will 
even  dare  to  die  for/ 

*'If  you  can  suspect**  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  finendship  to  ^ 

be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  of  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  firiend's  sake,  I  shall  easily  be 
able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons  of 
choosing  firiends.  After  he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
love  as  purely  as  you  dream ;  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
physical as  your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method  till  vou  be 
confuted  by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we  ', 

speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend.  He  is  not  my  friend  till  I 
have  chosen  him  or  loved  him;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
shall  choose,  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be 
answered,  that  we  should  love  him  who  hath  least  amability;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  bath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  !But  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me;  I  say,  there  is  a  dis-       ^  «k 

tinction  but  no  difference;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who  can 
do  most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do  me  all 
the  good  he  can,  or  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  deserves 
it/'  • .  "True  and  brave  friendships  are  between  worthy  persons;  and 
there  is  in  mankind  no  degree  of  worthiness  but  is  also  a  degree  of 
usefulness,  and  by  every  thing  by  which  a  man  is  excellent  I  may  be 
profited :  and  because  those  are  the  bravest  friends  which  can  best 
serve  the  ends  of  friendships,  either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships 
are  not  the  greatest  comforts  in  the  world;  or  else  we  must  say,  he 
•  [p.  75.]  ^  [p.  78.] 
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chooses  his  jGnend  best,  that  chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  re* 
ceive  the  greatest  comforts  and  assistances/' 

Still  this  obligation  to  choose  our  friends  for  their  aptness  to  give 
us  the  greatest  help,  comfort,  or  pleasure,  does  not  lay  on  us  the  ne* 
cessity  of  choosing  sdways  the  best.  You  must  not,  he  observes,  choose 
a  friend  who  is  deficient  in  the  essentials  of  friendship,  who  is  not 
''  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle;  but  if  he  be  wise  at  all, 
and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can  have  him,  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships,  though  sometimes  you  may 
be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend/' 

Even  *  fancy,'  and  'little  partialities,'  'a  conformity  of  humours, 
and  proportionable  loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty 
answer,'  be  admits  of  as  circumstances  which  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance produce  a  liking;  though  he  urges,  with  reason,  that  this  Pla- 
tonic and  fanciful  regard  will  never  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  a  real 
friendship,  "  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  materials,  by  worthinesses  which 
are  the  food  of  friendship/'  • . "  I  will,"  he  concludes,  '*  when  I  choose 
my  friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  the  worthiest,  and  most  Ex- 
cellent person ;  and  then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered :  to  love 
such  a  person,  and  to  contract  such  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to  love  wisdom  and 
virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  the  impresses  of  Ood  upon 
the  spirits  of  brave  men/' 

Under  the  next  head,  that  of  the  limits  of  friendship,  he  assigns  no 
boundary  to  the  affection  and  service  which  friend  may  shew  to  friend, 
but  the  borders  of  vice  and  virtue  :  a  man  may  die  for  his  friend,  if 
that  friend  be  a  worthy  and  useful  person ;  he  may  sacrifice  his  pro- 
perty for  his  friend,  if  he  does  not  transgress  against  the  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  natural  relations ;  but  he  must  not,  Hke  Pollux,  kill 
the  person  who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  friend,  nor  must  he  transgress 
the  laws  of  God  or  man  to  serve  him. 

In  the  same  section  are  some  very  sensible  observations  as  to  the 
difference  between  friendship  and  filial  or  fraternal  love,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  render  a  friend  more  intimate  than  either  a 
parent  or  a  brother;  though  no  friend,  he  forcibly  urges,  can  pru- 
dently  or  lawfully  take  precedence  of  a  wife  or  a  husband. 

"The  reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships,  in 
which  there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can  be  communicated  by 
friendship ;  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons.  If  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death ;  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
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strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united^  bat  the  body  is  an 
useless  trunks  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  sonl^  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored,  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  must  these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  firiendship ;  they  must  love  ever, ' 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit :  in 
this  case  there  wants  onlv  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative, 
and  must  be  so  for  ever. 

In  the  next  enquiry,  *  How  friendships  are  to  be  conducted  V  he 
has  given  some  very  wise  and  useful,  though  moderate  and  indulgent 
advice,  for  the  case  of  an  intimacy  between  persons  of  different  sexes ;. 
where  *'  not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  their 
honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires  that  their  enter- 
course  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  and  reproach/'  Yet  even 
here  he  does  not  enjoin  an  implicit  deference  to  '  the  noises  of  people :' 
and  he  subjoins  a  spirited  ana  affectionate  eulogium  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  its  fitness  for  all  the  noblest  duties  of  friendship. 

He  concludes  his  essay  with  some  short  rules  of  duty  and  prudence 
to  be  observed  by  one  friend  towards  another,  of  which  the  practical 
wisdom  is  not  inferior  to  the  simplicity  ,*  but  for  which  it  is  necessarv 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  work  itself,  if  they  read  the  whole  of  which 
they  will  find  the  short  labour  well  repaid®. 

That  which  follows  next  is  of  far  greater  bulk  and  labour.  The 
necessity  of  such  works  as  the  Ductor  dubitantium  had  very  plainly 
its  origin  in  those  times  and  among  those  sects  of  Christians  with 
whom  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution  were  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  every  penitent,  the  preliminary  of  all  celestial  mercy. 
When  a  body  of  many  thousand  persons,  of  various  ages  and  idl 
degrees  of  acquirement  or  capacity,  were  liable  to  become  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  most  important  or  the  most  trifling  secrets,  and  called 
on  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  all  ranks 
and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  more  skilful  of  these  confidential  monitors  should  lay  down  rules 
for  the  less  learned ;  and  that  all  precedents  should  be  collected  and 
preserved  which  might  lighten  the  labour,  or  guide  the  judgment,  or 
diminish  the  responsibility,  of  the  busy,  the  uninformed^  the  timid,  or 
the  diffident  ministers  of  religion. 

And  this  necessity  became  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  abuses 
of  the  Bomish  superstition  were  multiplied.  Wnile  the  rules  of  faith 
were  drawn  from  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  from 
the  ten  commandments ;  while  the  terms  of  church  communion  were 
easy  and  perspicuous,  and  the  church  had  laid  no  further  burden  on 
her  members  than  those  few  and  simple  customs  and  ceremonies  which 
derived  their  sanction  from  the  apostles  and  from  Christ;  there  was 
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the  less  occasion  to  wander  &om  so  wide  a  road,  and  from  one  so  plain 
whoever  wandered  was  more  easily  detected  and  censured. 

But  when  the  commandments  or  inventions  of  men  were  taught 
under  the  same  sanction  with  the  doctrines  of  inspiration ;  when  pro- 
hibitions of  things  lawful  or  indifferent  were  multiplied  without  war- 
rant or  necessity,  and  states  of  life  and  society  in  themselves  unnatural 
were  grafted  on  a  creed  which  was  at  first  the  perfection  of  natural 
religion;  the  feelings  of  men  revolted  against  rules  thus  arbitrarily  im- 
posed; while  their  consciences  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
make  them  satisfied  that  their  revolt  was  innocent.  The  multitude 
of  cases  was  thus  greatly  increased  which  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
confessor  for  ghostly  counsel  and  comfort ;  and  so  inevitably  does  the 
commission  of  one  supposed  fault  lead  to  others,  that  the  habitual 
transgression  of  the  commandment  of  the  church  seldom  failed  to 
carry  men  further  into  a  neglect  of  the  divine  commandments  also ; 
till  offences  against  general  morality  became  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion as  the  breach  of  ecclesiastical  laws  became  more  inevitable. 

It  had  been  thus  in  more  ancient  times  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
whose  '  hedge'  of  traditions  and  ceremonies**  had  only  served  to  en- 
croach on  and  block  up  the  path  of  duty,  and  whose  volumes  of 
casuisti^  are  sufficiently  bulky,  though  they  had  not  among  their 
institutions  so  fruitful  a  mother  of  quibbles  as  the  practice  of  con- 
fession. 

Among  Christians  of  the  Bomish  church  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood how  the  indulgence  of  some  spiritual  guides, — the  ostentatious 
ingenuity  of  others, — ^the  desire  in  a  third  party  of  conciliating  wealthy 
and  powerful  sinners, — and  in  a  fourth  the  re£nements  of  an  impure 
curiosity,  excited  and  employed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  them, — would  produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  distinctions, 
provisions,  abatements,  and  aggravations,  sufficient  when  duly  stated 
to  distort  to  almost  any  extent  the  features  of  almost  any  action  or 
course  of  actions. 

What  mischief  had  in  this  respect  been  done  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
fessors and  casuists,  may  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Taylor's  '  Dissua- 
sive from  popery,'  and  still  more  in  the  spirited  invective  of  Pascal. 
But  the  matter  grew  still  worse  when  cases  of  conscience  were  brought 
into  courts  of  law ;  when  the  institutions  of  penance  and  ecclesiastical 
censure,  as  managed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  as  commuted  for  by 
pecuniary  fines,  became  the  subjects  of  legal  argument,  and  of  that 
perverse  ingenuity  which  a  counsel  is  generally  expected  to  exert  on 
behalf  of  his  client. 

<  Fonere  sepem  legi.      [Per  sepem  statuerunt  illorum  Rabbini   ne  vinura 

legi  faciendam    intelligant   traditiones,  quidem  bibendum  esse  cum    ethnicis; 

quibus  aiunt  arceri  homines  a  prseva-  atque   istiusmodi  constitutiunculis  suis 

ricatione  legis  diTinse.     Exempli  gratia,  patrocinium  quserunt  ex  isto  loco  Levit. 

Vetitnm  olim  fuit  populo  Israelitico  ne  xviii.,  *  Et  custodite  custodiam  meam/— 

foedus  inirent  cum  gentibus ;  jam  ne  ad  Paul.  Fagius,  *  Pirke  avotb/  p.  2 ;   cf. 

legis  hujua    prsevaricationem  venirent,  p.  56.] 
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In  civil  courts  indeed  that  ingenuity  can  produce  but  little  harm ; 
since  it  is  avowedly  exercised  on  the  laws  of  man  alone,  and  since  the 
eternal  sanctions  of  morality  remain  entire  and  unbroken,  whatever 
temporal  consequences  are  incurred  or  averted  by  the  parties.  But 
the  misfortune  was  that  the  spiritual  tribunal  professed  to  exert  an 
influence  beyond  the  present  world;  and  when  an  equal  danger  of 
purgatory  was  incurred  by  a  breach  of  a  canon  as  of  a  commandment, 
and  when  the  consequences  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment;  it  is  less  strange  that  offences 
were  multiplied^  than  it  is  that  they  were  so  far  repressed  by  the 
general  good  feelings  of  mankind,  and  that  efiScacy  which  yet  re- 
mained in  the  obscured  and  neglected  gospels.  But  as  offences  multi- 
plied, distinctions  multiplied  also;  and  we  cannot  wonder  therefore 
that  the  very  title  of  the  canon  law  was  Concordantia  diacordantiarum  ; 
that  "the  easy  commandment^  was  wrapped  up  in  uneasy  learning; 
and  by  the  new  methods,  a  simple  and  uncrafty  man  could  hardly  be 
wise  unto  salvation.'^  '^  There  is  a  wood  before  your  doors,  and  a 
labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  eveir  door  within 
that  labyrinth ;  and  after  all,  we  are  like  to  meet  with  unskilful  guides ; 
and  yet  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in  these  things  an  error  is  the  most 
intolerable.'' 

But  while  such  had  been  the  original  occasion,  and  such  the  gradual 
but  appalling  progress,  of  casuistry  in  the  church  of  Rome;  Jt  was 
not  very  apparent  why  the  reformed  churdies,  who  had  shaken  off  the 
accumidated  load  of  ages,  were  again,  without  the  same  occasion,  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  fabric.  Why,  when  their  rule  was  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  scriptures  which  contained  that 
rule  were  made  accessible  to  all ;  when  they  had  restricted  the  lash  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  a  very  few,  and  those  very  palpable  and  noto- 
rious  cases  of  public  scandal;  and  when,  by  leaving  confession  op- 
tional, they  had  cut  off  the  necessity  which  made  every  parish  minister 
a  casuist, — why  were  they  to  darken  what  was  so  plain  by  needless 
explanation,  or  encourage  a  nearer  approach  to  forbidden  things  by 
an  attempt  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  prohibition  ? 

That  first  thoughts  are  generally  best  in  cases  of  duty,  has  been 
observed  by  Taylor  as  well  as  by  Paley.  I  have  myself  had  sufficient 
experience  of  what  are  generally  called  scruples,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which  are  submitted  to  a  spiritual 
guide  are  nothing  more  than  artifices  by  which  men  seek  to  justify 
themselves  in  what  they  know  to  be  wrong:  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  efficacious  manner  of  easing  a  doubtful  conscience  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  recall  the  professed  penitent  from  distinctions  to 
generals ;  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  private  concerns  to  the  simple 
words  of  the  commandment.  If  we  are  too  curious,  we  only  muddy 
the  stream :  but  the  clearest  truth  is,  in  morals,  always  on  the  sur- 
face. 

*  [vol.  ix.  p.  xii.  sq.] 
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Still  there  were  yet  remaining,  in  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
Beformation,  circumstances  (besides  the  precedent  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  the  secret  regret  of  the  influence  formerly  enjoyed  by 
their  order,  which,  however  unsuspected  by  themselves,  was  likely  to 
actuate  the  more  learned  of  the  protestant  clergy)  which  might  well 
impress  on  the  mind  of  Tjlylor  and  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
opinion  that  a  work  of  casuistry  was  a  desideratum  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  its  want  a  defect  which  might  be  with  reason  objected 
to  that  church  by  its  adversaries. 

There  were  probably  more  genuine  and  conscientious  scruples  at 
that  time  busy  in  the  public  mind  than  are  likely  to  occur  at  present. 
The  religious  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry  wliich  it  excited,  which 
accompanied  the  reformation  of  religion,  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
Puritans,  and  after  them  by  the  Independents,  with  unfailing  force 
and  activity :  and  though  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  con- 
ducted on  wiser  and  more  moderate  principles,  and  had  in  fact  over- 
looked all  trifles  in  order  to  make  the  better  clearance  of  essential 
abuses :  yet  had  the  minds  of  men  been  drawn,  by  the  weakness  of 
some,  and  the  mischievous  arts  of  others,  to  trifles  and  external  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  degree  of  which  our  present  religious  divisions  afford 
us  no  conception. 

There  are  few  even  of  the  dissenting  divines  who  now  preach 
against,  there  are  fewer  still  who  really  care  for,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  established  church  in  its  habits  and  ceremonies.  Its  liturgy  is 
praised  almost  by  all.  Yet  not  avowed  dissenters  only,  but  no  small 
'party  of  those  who  had  been  episcopally  ordained,  and  appointed  to 
offices  within  the  limits  of  the  establishment,  were  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  first  conscientiously  miserable  at  the  thought  of  standing 
in  a  surplice,  or  saying  any  prayer  but  of  their  own  coniposinsr.  Many 
thousand  good  and  pious  men,  and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
women,  were  distressed  between  the  fear  of  schism,  and  the  crime  of 
attending  in  a  place  of  worship  where  even  the  minutest  particular 
was  not  warraTited  bv  some  explicit  text  of  scripture. 

The  wickedness  of  mince-pies  and  plum-porridge,  and  the  question 
how  far  these  abominations  might  be  winked  at  when  believers  were 
unequally  yoked  with  a  prelatist,  agitated  many  well-meaning  minds; 
while  there  were  others,  of  a  contrary  faction,  who  looked  with  horror 
on  the  marriage  of  second -cousins,  and  were  seriously  troubled  if 
during  the  forty  days  any  flesh-meat  were  seen  in  their  houses. 

The  law  of  Moses ;  the  question  how  far  it  was  repealed  or  how  far 
it  still  subsisted  in  the  particulars  of  blood,  perhaps  of  pork,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  sabbatical  rest  on  the  Lord's  day,  was  also  a  frequent  cause 
of  secret  distress  or  domestic  litigation ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in- 
dividuals were  not  wanting  who,  despising  all  ordinances,  exclaimed 
against  their  kindred  and  neighbours  as  legalists  and  foolish  Oa- 
latians. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  age  of  sects  some  of  these  wild 
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tenets  may  still  be  active  and  mischieYous ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
oar  divisions  arise  from  other  causes,  and  above  all,  the  habits  of  the 
time  lead  men  rather  to  decide  their  scruples  for  themselves  and  in 
their  own  way,  than  to  recur  to  their  spiritual  pastors. 

But  to  how  great  an  extent  such  feelings  then  prevailed,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  during  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  regular  office  for  the  satisfaction  of 
doubtful  consciences  was  held  in  Oxford.  How  long  it  continued,  or 
what  were  the  numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  I  am  not  informed.  It 
possibly  was  of  the  shorter  duration  from  the  ludicrous  name  of 
'scruple-shop'  which  was  given  it  by  the  younger  students. 

Nor  was  it  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  mischief  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  church  of  Bome  were  in  the  mean  time  always  active ;  ready 
to  remind  every  uneasy  conscience  of  the  rest  and  relief  to  be  found 
within  the  pale  of  their  communion ;  vaunting  the  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing of  their  doctors,  and  the  comfort  of  their  absolution ;  and  obtain- 
ing the  more  abundant  draughts  of  fishes  the  more  the  waters  were 
troubled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  an  expedient  which  would  natu- 
rally occur  to  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church,  to  meet  both  puritans 
and  papists  at  their  own  weapons,  and  to  supply  from  a  rational  and 
legitimate  source  that  satisfaction  to  restless  spirits,  which  the  others 
professed  to  furnish  by  a  false  stimulus^  or  a  still  more  deceitful 
opiate. 

Accordingly,  the  work  now  executed  by  Taylor  had  been  projected 
by  many  eminent  persons  before  him.  Besides  some  writings  of  the  < 
same  sort  by  different  Lutheran  divines  (who,  as  still  retaining  before 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  a  shiadow  of  the  old  confessional, 
have  more  reason  than  those  of  the  English  church  for  affixing  a  value 
to  such  assistances)  the  excellent  bishop  Hall  had  made  a  beginning 
which  he  did  not  Uve  to  complete ;  and  Sanderson,  whose  lectures 
Be  cofucientia  had  shewn  very  considerable  talent  in  the  eristical  part 
of  morality,  was  urged  by  Charles  the  first,  in  his  last  attendance  on 
him,  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  cases  of  con- 
science ^ 

It  was  not  however  to  the  detail  of  individual  scruples  that  Taylor 
gave  up  his  learning  and  genius.  This  indeed  had  been  the  usual 
practice  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  Romish  casuists 
at  least  (for  the  Lutherans  I  only  know  through  the  notices  of  them 
in  Michaelis  and  in  Taylor  himself)  have  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  filling  their  enormous  volumes  with  cases,  sometimes 
classed  indeed  under  general  heads,  but  not  often  submitted  to  any 
general  or  steady  principles ;  a  wilderness  of  precedents,  of  which  (as 
they  were  rather  selected  for  curiosity  than  for  their  frequent  occur- 
rence) hardly  a  twentieth  part  could  be  expected  to  be  really  useful. 

Taylor  on  the  other  hand  has  introduced  his  cases  as  illustrations 
'  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson.    Wordsworth,  Eccles.  biog ,  voL  v.  p.  487. 
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and  examples  ovlj,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  general  principles^  in  which,  with  far  more  leam« 
ingy  and  perhaps  (the  time  at  which  he  wrote  considered)  with  equal  > 
originality,  bat  with  a  clearness  of  arrangement  and  expression  alto- 
geuier  much  inferior,  he  has  preceded  in  the  same  track  the  labours  * 
of  Tucker  and  of  Paley, 

To  give  a  re^lar  analysis  of  so  extensive  a  work,  would  be  either 
to  repeat  the  taole  of  contents,  or  materially  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
a  critical  essay.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  offering  to  the 
reader  a  very  slight  outline  of  the  plan,  selecting  only  those  parts  for 
further  comment,  which  for  their  acuteness,  their  curiosity,  their  elo- 
quence, or  sometimes  even  their  erroneous  nature,  appear  to  me  to 
call  for  such  a  distinction. 

After  a  preface,  in  which  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  at- 
tempt is  throughout  assumed,  and  which  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  sophistry  and  interminable  length  of  his  Romish  predecessors,  be 
has  divided  his  work  into  four  books,  each  containing  several  long 
chtmters. 

la  the  first,  he  defines  the  nature  of  conscience,  its  uses,  and  their 
impediments,  pointing  out  the  different  characteristics  of  a  '  right  or 
sure  conscience,^ — a  conscience  confident  in  error, — a  'probable  or 
thinking,' — ^a  '  doubtful,'  and  a '  scrupulous  conscience/  Of  all  these, 
his  definitions,  though  a  Uttle  overlaid  with  words  and  misplaced  elo- 
quence, are  distinct  and  forcible,  and  his  illustrations  often  veiy  fine 
and  appropriate. 

Such  a  one  occurs  where  he  has  been  observing^  that  ''we  cannot 
take  any  direct  account  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of  a  sin  by  the 
afirightment  of  conscience.'' 

"  For,"  he  proceeds,  "  it  is  with  the  affrightments  of  conscience  as 
it  is  in  temporal  judgments;  sometimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and 
when  they  do,  they  come  irregularly,  and  when  they  do  not,  the  man 
does  not  escape." . . "  But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God,  yet  knows 
he  is  always  liable  to  Ood's  anger,  and  if  he  repents  not,  it  will  cer- 
tainly tail  upon  him  hereafter ;  so  it  is  in  conscience.  He  that  fears 
not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but  oftentimes  a  greater,  and 
therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his  condition,  as  being  of  a  deep  and 
secret  danger ;  and  he  that  does  fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being 
highly  troublesome.  But  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of 
a  monitor  and  a  judge.  In  some  cases,  conscience  is  like  an  eloquent 
and  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against  the  criminal,  but 
condemns  him  justlv  j  in  others,  the  judge  is  more  angry,  and  affrights 
the  prisoner  more ;  l)ut  the  event  is  the  same.  For  in  those  sins  where 
the  conscience  affrights  and  in  those  in  which  'she  affrights  not  (sup^ 
posing  the  sins  equal  but  of  differing  natures)  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference, but  that  conscience  is  a  dock,  which  in  one  man  strikes  aloud 
and  gives  warning;  and  in  another,  the  hand  points  silently  to  the 

f  [vol  ix.  p.  SI,] 
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fignres,  but  strikes  not;  bat  by  this  he  may  as  surely  see  what  the 
other  hears^  that  his  hours  pass  away,  and  death  hasteas,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment  I'' 

The  rules  which  he  gives  to  distinguish  a  true  peace  of  conscience, 
which  he  defines^  tp  be  ^'  a  rest  after  a  severe  enquiry/^  are  full  of  iioly 
and  practical  wisdom ;  as  when  he  remarks  that  **  peace  of  mind  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  tliat  God  hath  pardoned  our  sins,  but  is  only 
of  use  in  questions  of  particular  fact :  W  hat  evils  have  I  done  ?  What 
good  have  I  done  ?" — ^This  is  a  venr  useful  caution  to  two  different 
classes  of  men ;  those  who  afflict  themselves  without  knowing  why, 
and  those  who  are  satisfied  when  they  ought  to  be  afflicted. 

The  rule  of  a  right  conscience  he  expresses^  to  be  '*  the  speculative 
determination  of  the  understanding/'  and  subjoins  as  the  single  neces- 
Siiry  caution, ''  that  we  be  as  sure  of  our  speculation  as  of  any  other 
rule  which  we  ordinarily  follow,  and  that  we  do  not  take  vain  pliilo- 
Bophy  for  true  speculations/'  And  while  establishing  this  assertion, 
he  maintains  at  some  length,  and  with  much  acuteness,  the  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  answering  the  different  objections  which 
are  ordinarily  made  against  it,  and  proving  that,  though  reason  may 
not  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  mysteries  which  are  but  imper- 
fectly revealed  to  us,  yet  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  in  the 
first  instance  cognizable  by  reason ;  while,  though  things  may  be  true 
which  our  reason  cainiot  comprehend,  yet  what  our  reason  rejects  we 
cannot  receive  as  revealed  by  God;  so  that  ''although  right  reason 
is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  any  article,  yet  it  is  tlie 
negative  measure  of  every  one/'  Obedience  of  the  understanding 
to  God  he  acknowledges  to  be  our  undoubted  duty;  "but  that,"  he 
observes,  "  is  only  when  God  speaks :  but  because  we  heard  Him  not, 
and  are  only  told  that  God  dia  speak,  our  reason  must  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  fit  to  believe  them  that  tell  us  so/' 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  many  interesting  corollaries  occur,  as 
to  the  question  of  two  wills  in  God ;  the  conformity  of  reason  and 
faith ;  and  the  vanity  of  judicial  astrology,  which  last  he  condemns, 
not  on  the  score  of  its  supposed  impiety  and  contradiction  to  scrip- 
ture, but  as  the  instrument  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  therefore 
against  religion ;  not  as  an  unlawful  exercise  of  reason,  but  as  mere 
folly  and  knavery,  and  on  account  of  the  "dangerous  and  horrid 
consequents^  which  they  feel  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idols  of 
imagination/' 

His  examination  of  mixed  motives^,  and  the  censure  which  he  passes 
on  good  actions  when  done  from  secular  or  incompetent  arguments, 
are  useful  and  well-founded;  though  under  this  last  head,  and  while 
discussing"*  the  incidental  question,  'whether  it  be  lawful  and  in- 
genuous to  go  about  to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  pro- 
position, by  arguments  with  which  we  ourselves  are  not  persuaded,' 

*  [p.  «2.]  »  [p.  52.]  k  Tp-  790  '  [P-  82.]  -  [p.  93.] 
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he  has  made  some  admissions  which  a  severe  lover  of  trath  will  hardly 
allow  to  pass  without  reprobation. 

An  argumenium  ad  hominem  is  indeed  perfectly  allowable  which 
proceeds  on  the  supposition,  not  upon  the  concession  and  granting 
of  an  error.  But  this,  whicli  is  no  more  than  taking  a  man  on  his 
own  grounds,  has  no  natural  tendency  to  make  him  believe  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  that  particular.  Tlie  argument  is  good  because  the 
premises  are  conventionally  so ;  and  the  effect  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
vince a  man  of  the  truth  of  our  inference,  as  to  unsettle  his  prejudices 
against  that  inference,  and,  by  proving  his  own  principles  to  be  incon- 
sistent, to  make  him  the  more  ready  to  submit  himself  to  ours. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  I  usa  arguments  which  I  know 
or  believe  to  be  bad,  because  *  there  may  be  something  in  my  opponent" 
that  can  make  the  argument  to  become  perfect  and  effectual.'  This 
is  like  feeding  a  hungry  man  with  chaff,  because  there  may  be  some 
peculiarity  in  his  digestion  which  can  extract  its  nutritive  qualities. 

If  other  competent  judges  have  laid  stress  on  such  an  argument^ 
we  may  indeed  advance  it  as  theirs,  and  in  deference  to  their  autho- 
rity. But  even  here  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  us  to  advance  it  with- 
out premising  the  caution  that  it  is  not  our  own  opinion  which  we 
express,  and  that  we  therefore  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  And  as  argu- 
ments thus  brought  forward  are  likely  to  be  of  little  service  to  our 
cause,  it  is  apparently  both  wiser  and  better  to  confine  ourselves  to 
such  arguments  only  as  are  really  satisfactory  to  our  understanding^'. 

This  however  will  of  course  not  conclude  against  our  stating  as 
possible,  or  probable,  such  consequences  as,  though  they  do  not  cer- 
tainly follow  from  the  premises,  may  yet  without  contradiction  do  so. 
But  the  premises  are  by  their  very  nature  and  employment  presumed 
to  be  truths ;  nor  can  we  honestly  use  anv  thing  as  a  premise,  which 
we  do  not  either  believe  to  be  true  or  at  least  state  hypothetically. 

He  speaks  more  justly,  when  he  will  not  allow  of  anj  distinction 
between  a  man's  public  conscience  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  private 
conscience  as  an  individual  p  ;  and  where  he  observes  that  "  conscience 
hath  power  in  obligations  and  rules**,  but  not  so  much  nor  so  often  in 
permissions'.''  Thus  a  person  may  in  no  case  do  that  which  con- 
science forbids,  but  may  not  always  go  so  far  as  she  allows. 

Under  the  head  of  '  a  probable  or  thinking  conscience,'  he  teaches% 
with  great  justice,  that  '^a  conscience  tliat  is  at  first  and  in  its  own 
nature  probable,  may  be  made  certain  by  accumulation  of  many  pro- 
babilities operating  the  same  persuasion."  And  of  this  kind  of  '  moral 
demonstration'  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  magnificent  sketch  of  the 
different  probabilities  on  which  a  faith  in  Christianity  is  founded.  Few 
of  his  most  splendid  passages  in  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  ex- 
ceed some  parts  of  this  argument :  as,  when  be  speaks  of  the  doctrine 
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of  Christ,  "hunting  the  demons  from  their  tripods,  • .  their  'nayelsS^ 
their  dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars;"  as 
'flourishing,  like  the  palm,  by  pressure;  growing  glorious  by  oppo- 
sition ;  thriving  by  persecution,  and  demonstrated  by  objections^;'  at 
where,  contrasting  it  with  the  local  rites  and  restricted  worship  of  the 
Jews,  he  says'  of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  is  "  as  eternal  as  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  spirits  can  die;  and 
can  worship  upon  mountains  and  in  caves,  in  fields  and  churches,  in 
peace  and  war,  in  solitude  and  society,  in  persecution  and  in  sunshine, 
Dy  night  and  by  day,  and  be  solemnized  by  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest 
reason  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of  God." 

There  are  many  other  valuable  principles  laid  down  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  of  which  a  few  are  all  that  I  can  instance.  Such  are  his 
positions^  that  'reason  weighs  more  than  authority;'  that  'a  multi- 
tude of  authorities,  when  they  are  dedudble  from  one  or  a  few,  add 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  that  on  which  they  themselves  rest;'  that 
*  authority  alone  is^  no  sufficient  ^oof  after  a  new  doubt  has  been 
started;'  and  that  'an  apparent  mterest  in  the  person  who  main- 
tains a  proposition  is  no  more  reason  for  disbelieving  than  for  be- 
lieving it.' 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  a  doubtful  conscience  are  not  over  deli- 
cate, or  even  decent,  and  some  of  his  positions  dangerous.  Of  the  first 
description  is  a  very  injudicious  quotation  from  Toletus ;  and  of  the 
second,  his  admission  that  private  evil  may  be  done  by  public  men 
and  for  the  public  necessity;  which,  though  with  many  limitations, 
and  in  ver^  few  instances,  as .  in  that  of  war,  the  employment  of 
spies,  &c.,  it  may  possibly  be  true,  yet  is  hardly  to  be  allowed  in  any 
instance  without  peril.  It  is  however  a  very  just  and  reasonable  ol>- 
servation  which  he  makes  in  the  same  chapter,  that  'positive  and 
temporary'  ought  to  give  way  to  higher  duties.  Such  also  is  his 
distinction  between  a  doubting  and  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that 
"against  the  first  a  man  may  not  work,  but  against  the  second  he 
may."    All  his  aiivice  indeed  to  scrupulous  persons',  is  excellent. 

His  second  book  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  he  defines  to  be  "the  universal  law  of  mankind  concerning 
common  necessities,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  incited  by 
consent,  prompted  by  reason;  but  (which)  is  bound  upon  us  only 
by  the  command  of  God." 

Its  two  sanctions  he  defines  to  be  fear  and  love :  the  first,  of  a  bad 
conscience,  a  bad  name,  or  the  other  penal  consequences  which  Pro- 
vidence and  society  inflict  on  guilt ;  the  next  is  not  so  much  bom 
with  us,  as  implanted  in  us  by  education,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future 
reward  which  God  has  in  revelation  held  out  to  us. 
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To  the  law  of  nature  thas  defined^  he  assigns  an  authority  superior 
to  all  positive  institutions,  though  its  laws  (as  he  observes)  may  be 
capable  of  interpretation,  and  may  be  allayed  by  equity,  piety,  and 
necessity. 

In  speaking  of  contracts,  he  allows  that  an  unlawful  or  impossible 
contract  cannot  hold ;  but  he  materially  limits  the  permission  given 
by  the  lawyers  to  annul  contracts  made  under  false  impressions*. 
W  hen  a  contract  is  made  against  the  positive  institutions  of  man,  in 
pointis  where  the  law  of  Grod  is  silent ;  though  the  parties  may  have 
sinned  in  entering  into  it,  yet  "  the  after  actions,  being  no  sins,  can- 
not be  invaUdated  /'  and  even  '^  if  the  contract  be  made  against  a 
divine  law,'^  if  it  can  be  fulfilled  on  our  part  without  sin,  and  ''the 
contract  be  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  incurred,'^  the  contract 
is  binding,  though  its  occasion  is  to  be  repented  of  ^. 

In  this  last  case  he  agrees  with  Paley  (Moral  Philosophy,  book  xi. 
chap.  6,)  and  has  to  all  appearance  taken  a  clearer  view  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  contracts  than  Sanderson  did  on  a  similar  question.  It 
is  probable  that  Sanderson  judged  diflerently,  from  the  same  sense  of 
the  inexpediency  of  such  contracts  becoming  general,  which  has  in- 
daced  Paley,  inconsistently  enough,  to  reject  his  own  principle  (where 
it  ought  a  fortiori  to  hold  good,  and  does  hold  good  according  to 
Taylor)  in  the  case  of  a  promise  made  to  a  robber^. 

To  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  the  christian  law  succeeds,  which 
he  describes^  as  ''the  law  of  Nature,  or  of  all  mankind,  as  it  is 
commanded,  digested,  and  perfected  by  our  supreme  lawgiver  Jesus 
Christ." 

This,  as  the  great  rule  of  conscience,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
■  Mosaic  law,  which  has  entirely  ceased  to  bind,  any  further  than  as  it 
contains  some  particulars  which  belong  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of 
nature.  From  the  Ust  of  those  particulars  he  does  not  exclude  the 
prohibition  of  eating  blood,  which  he  interprets,  with  good  reason, 
not  to  mean  the  use  of  black  puddings,  but  the  hateful  practice,  com- 
'mon  in  the  East  and  amongst  barbarous  nations,  of  aevouring  the 
members  of  a  living  creature^  But  the  judicial  law  he  excludes  in 
all  its  branches,  more  particularly  in  that  which  was  then  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussion,  the  intermarriage  of  persons  within  the  degrees 
'of  consanguinity.  On  this  head  he  exposes  tbe  unwarranted  additions 
.  to  the  Mosaic  prohibition  which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  cousins, 
brothers^  widows,  &c.,  by  the  Eoman  canonists ;  and  on  the  whole 
appears  to  take  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  has  been  since 
taken  by  Michaelis :  though  he  does  not  state  so  plainly  as  Michaelis' 
has  done,  the  reasons  which  have  in  all  ages  and  countries  made  some 
prohibitions  necessary;  and  the  local  and  temporal  inconveniences 
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which  have  obliged  human  kwgivers  to  extend  in  some  instances  those 
prohibitions  still  further. 

The  Decalogue  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  inasmuch  as  our  duty  extends  to  many  particulars  which 
are  not  expressed  on  those  tables.  "  It  was  intended/'  he  oonceivesi^y 
''  as  a  digest  of  all  those  moral  laws  in  which  God  would  expect  and 
exact  the  obedience  of  the  Jewish  nation^  leaving  the  perfection  and 
consummation  of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  gospel. 

Here  I  conceive  he  goes  too  far;  inasraucn  as^  though  he  insists 
on  the  violence  which  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  different  parts  of 
a  Christian's  duty  to  these  ten  principal  heads,  it  is  certain  that  this 
has  been  and  is  done  with  sufScient  exactness  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, and  that  he  himself  in  his  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments 
has  ably  and  eloquently  accomplished  it.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  his  hypo- 
tliesis  seems  to  suppose,  that  no  other  and  more  express  moral  laws 
were  given  to  the  Jews  than  these  commandments.  To  give  alms  to 
the  poor  \  to  help  tlieir  enemy  whose  beast  had  fallen  under  his  load ; 
to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  land  whither  they  were  led  captive;  to 
eat  no  living  animal,  which,  as  he  himself  allows,  is  part  of  the  moral 
law : — all  these  laws  are  not  only  implied  in  the  decalogue,  but  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  Mosaic  volume;  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  instance  any  particular  of  natural  law,  strictly 
so  called,  to  which  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  as  well  as  ourselves, 
though  the  stream  of  the  commandments  had  been  disturbed  and  de- 
filed by  their  rabbins,  and  though  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  by  the  still  stronger  lesson  of  His  example,  has  vindi- 
cated them  from  corruption,  and  held  them  up  a  second  time,  and 
more  clearly  and  gloriously  than  before,  to  our  obedience  and  imi- 
tation. 

Taylor  is  correct  however  in  his  uiferences'*, — '  that  we  acknowledge 
Chri.^t  to  be  our  Lord  and  master,  our  lawgiver  and  teacher;  that  we 
understand  the  ten  commandments  according  to  His  commentary ;' — 
'  that  we  expect  not  justification  by  our  conformity  to  the  decalogue;' 
*— '  tliat  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection,  not  according  to  the 
pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Christ  shewed  in  the  mount:'  and 

*  tliat  we  do  not  think  it  suificient  to  live  according  to  nature,  but  that 
we  live  according  to  grace,  that  is,  the  measures  of  reformed  nature*' 
And  he  himself  has  in  fact  abandoned  whatever  was  dangerous  in 
his  position  simply  taken,  when  he  admits  that  all  the  precepts  of 
morality  'were  potentially  in  the  great  commandments;    and  that 

*  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion  and  of  justice  in  the  Old 
testament  and  the  New,  though  the  special  and  particular  precepts 
are  severally  instanced  by  Clirist  and  Moses/ 

He  argues  also  more  justly  when  he  says  that  "every  thing  in  the 
decalogue  is  not  obligatory  to  Christians,"  though  he  is  unfortunate 
in  the  first  instance  which  he  produces^,  that  '^  the  having  or  making 
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of  images^  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  second  com- 
mandment^ yet  it  is  not  unlawful  to  Christians/'  Of  this  I  have  said 
enough  already ;  and  will  here  only  observe^  that  it  is  strange  that  any 
mau  should  hold  such  an  interpretation  of  the  commandment  in  ques- 
tion^ who  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prove  it  not  obligatory  on  Chris- 
tians, has  instanced  the  golden  lions  of  Solomon.  Solomon  surely 
was  a  Jew :  he  was  also  a  very  conspicuous  person,  and  one  whose 
faults  are  related  in  scripture  with  due  severity.  If  then  he  used  such 
ornaments  unblamed,  it  is  plain  from  this  instance,  as  well  as  from 
Caesar's  image  on  the  Jewish  coin,  that  the  second  commandment 
was  interpreted  by  them,  as  by  the  generality  of  protestants,  to  for- 
bid idolatry  onl^^. 

His  observations  on  idoUtry  however,  and  on  the  grievous  presump- 
tion of  picturing  God,  are  excellent,  and  I  think  unanswerable.  IIis 
opinion  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  ''in- 
terpretation and  obligation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,''  though  there  is 
much  which  is  curious  and  valuable,  there  are  few  things  which  call 
for  particular  notice.  Much  of  it  indeed  is  more  historical  and  con- 
troversial than  casuistical,  and  refers  to  the  great  disputes  which  have 
always  agitated  the  christian  commonwealth  since  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  On  these  Taylor  thought  with  all  protestants ;  and  an 
abundant  store  of  weapons  may  be  drawn  from  his  armoury  for  the 
future  battles  of  the  church.  The  maxims  which  strike  me  as  most 
generally  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  characteristic  of  their 
author,  are,  1)  that  ''all  acts  of  virtue^  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
instruments  of  it,  and  that  which  exercises  it  before  that  which  signifies 
it."  2)  The  difTerence"^  between  positive  and  negative  laws,  that, 
namely,  when  any  thing  is  commanded,  the  means  of  doing  it  are  left 
to  our  choice;  but  when  any  thing  is  forbidden,  all  those  things  also 
by  which  we  come  to  that  sin,  are  underatood  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
same  law. 

"Every  temptation,"  he  observes^  "is  then  certainly  to  be  reck- 
oned as  a  sin,  when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act,  whether  the  tempta- 
tion ministera  to  the  sin  directly  or  accidentally,"  and  "  although  the 
usual  effect  does  not  follow  the  instrument.  For  there  is  sometimes 
a  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  remembrances  of  sin,  in  the  approaches  of 
it,  in  our  addresses  to  it ;  and  there  are  some  men  who  dare  not  act 
the  foul  crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  upon  its  fair  face ;  and  they  drive 
out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ishmael,  with  an  unwilling  willingness,  God 
knows ; . .  and  they  look  after  it,  and  are  pleased  with  the  stories  of 
it,  and  love  to  see  the  place  of  its  acting."     "  Now  they  that  go  but 
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thus  far^  and  love  to  tempt  themselves  bj  walking  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river, . .  they  have  given  demonstration  of  their  love  of  sin  when 
they  make  so  much  of  its  proxy/' 

"But  there  are  others  who  have  great  experience  of  the  vanity  of 
all  sin,  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction  that  is  in  its  fruition ; 
and  know  [that]  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  enjoyed  it,  it  is  gone,  and 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  expectation  than  in  the  possession ; 
and  therefore  they  had  rather  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither,  and 
love  the  temptation  better  than  the  sin.  These  men  sin  with  an  ex- 
cellent philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning ;  they  love  to  woo  always, 
and  not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting  down  to  dinner,  but 
are  afraid  to  have  their  desires  filled.  But  if  we  consider  what  the 
secret  of  it  is,  and  that  there  is  in  these  men  an  immense  love  to  sin, 
and  a  perfect  adhesion  to  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refuse  to 
enter  lest  they  should  quickly  pass  through;  and  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  taste  it,  lest  they  should  eat  no  more ;  and  would  not  enjoy, 
because  they  will  not  be  weary  of  it;  and  will  deny  any  thing  to  them- 
selves, even  that  which  they  most  love,  lest  for  a  while  they  should 
loathe  their  beloved  sin ;  we  shall  see  reason  enough  to  affirm  these 
men  to  be  the  greatest  breakers  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :.  though 
they  only  tempt  themselves,  and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin ;  and 
although  these  instruments  serve  nothing  but  the  temptation,  and 
the  temptation  does  not  serve  the  sin,  whither  in  its  own  nature  it 
is  designed." 

At  page  624  of  this  volume  he  betrays  what  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  from  him,  an  ignorance  of  a  legend  very  generally  known, 
and  which  is  (he  oldest  and  most  curious  of  all  religious  novels ;  I 
mean,  the  'Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla :'  which  he  supposes,  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  originally  circulated  as  the  work  of 
S.  Paul  himself,  and  which  he  calls  (I  know  not  why)  '  the  vision  of 
Paul  and  Thecla.'  The  work  in  fact  could  never  have  been  pretended 
to  be  S.  Paul's  writing,  without  ascribing  to  the  apostle  an  incredible 
degree  of  vanity,  both  personal  and  theological.  Hierome  indeed  does 
not  say  that  the  Asiatic  presbyter  who  was  its  author,  wished  to  father 
it  on  the  saint  as  his  own  composition,  but  that  he  was  degraded  by 
S.  John  for  having,  though  with  a  good  intent,  circulated  an  untrue 
history  concerning  an  apostle.  Nor  has  the  history  as  it  has  descended 
to  our  time  (whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  Hierome's  copy) 
any  mention  baplizati  Leonis\ 

Here  again  he  resumes,  and  resumes  with  admirable  power,  and 
without  intermixture  of  doubtful  or  extraneous  matter,  his  favourite 
topic  of  secure  and  immediate  repentance.  He  quotes?  8.  Eucherius, 
saying,  "Propound  to  yourself  the  example  of  the  thief  on  the  cross; 
do  as  he  did."  "  Yes,"  proceeds  Taylor,  "  we  are  too  ready  to  do  so, 
that  is,  to  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  being  encouraged  by  his 

•  See  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patr.,  vol.  i.  p.  81  gqq.  [Sto.  Oxou.  1714.]     p  [p.  676.] 
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example  and  success.  No :  we  do  not  as  he  did ; . .  he  did  not  defer 
his  repentance  and  his  faith  unto  the  last;  but  in  the  very  first  hour 
in  which  he  knew  Christ,  in  that  very  instant  he  did  believe,  and  was 
really  converted.  He  confessed  Christ  gloriously,  and  repented  of  his 
sins  without  hypocrisy ;  and  if  we  do  so  too,  this  question  is  at  an  end, 
•and  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved.*' 

He  concludes  this  second  book  with  a  splendid  peroration^  on  the 
measures  and  motives  of  a  Christian's  duty,  exhorting  him  to  do  all 
his  works  ''in  faith  and  love;  in  faith,  to  make  them  accepted  though 
they  be  imperfect;  in  love,  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  they  can  be : 
« .  he  that  loves,  will  think  every  thing  too  little ;  and  he  that  thinks 
80,  will  endeavour  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it  better.''  "  In  the  mea- 
sures of  the  practice  of  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  but  what  is  made 
by  the  careless  lives  of  Christians,  and  their  lazy  and  unholy  principles. 
At  the  rate  as  Christians  usually  do  live,  it  is  hard  to  know  how,  and 
in  what  instances,  and  in  what  degrees,  our  obedience  ought  to  be 
more  humble  and  more  diligent  than  that  of  Moses's  disciples.  But 
they  that  love,  will  do  the  thing,  and  so  understand  the  rule ;  Ohedite 
et  tnieUigetis,  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  tlj^rd  book,  which  treats  of  Human  Laws 
and  their  obligation,  a  case  occurs,  in  illustration  of  rule  rv.  that ''  a 
law  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  conscience,"  in 
which  the  Bomish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision 
than  Taylor.  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a  desire  to  marry 
Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a  purpose  to  seduce 
and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made;  but  before  its  execution,  he 
gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her  marries  another.  The  canonists  declare 
the  former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a  marriage,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  ''No,"  says  Taylor,  "if  he  did  not  lie 
with  her  affectu  maritali ; . .  he  was  extremely  impious  and  unjust,  but 
he  made  no  marriage ;  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages  are  not 
made.'*  Surely  mutual  consent  is  expressed  by  a  public  contract,  as 
plainly  as  by  any  indication  of  a  man's  will  that  can  be  conceived. 
And  if  Biretti  were  a  hypocrite,  it  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  free  from  the  obligation  implied  by  his  own  deliberate  action !  I 
cannot  account  for  the  obliquity  of  this  verdict,  but  I  could  not  pass 
it  over  lest  my  silence  should  seem  like  approbation. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  power  of  princes  to  enact  penal 
and  tributary  laws,  and  the  obligation  which  rests  on  their  subjects 
to  obey  such  laws :  in  which  he  discusses  the  lawfulness  or  obligation 
of  resisting  a  legal  sentence ;  of  prison-breaking ;  of  self-chastisement ; 
and  of  suicide*  The  first  he  admits  of  when  the  sentence  is  palpably 
unjust,  and  pronounced  by  an  usurped  authority ;  the  second,  in  all 
cases  where  life  or  limbs  are  to  be  preserved ;  the  third  he  confines 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  cases ;  and  the  fourth  he  condemns  in  all,  even 
when  perpetrated  by  a  virgin  to  save  herself  from  pollution.    Yet  of 

«  [p.  704.] 
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such  instances  of  self-murder  he  speaks  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
pity^  observing  that  he  only  knows  that  the  fact  is  unlawful.  "  But 
how  they  shall  fare  in  the  other  world',  who  upon  such  great  ac- 
counts are  tempted,  is  one  of  God^s  secrets  which  the  great  day 
will  manifest." 

In  the  same  chapter  is  an  injudicious  attempt  to  justify  the  sup- 
posed fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyp- 
tians without  any  intention  of  restoring  them.  He  justifies  the  aciion 
by  saying  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites  so  to  spoil  their  enemies.  "* 

But  this  is  only  removing  the  imputation  from  the  Israelites  to  the 
Almighty ;  and  though  the  Almighty  may  dispose  of  the  property  qf 
His  creatures  as  He  pleases,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  He  would 
command  any  set  of  men  to  obtain  their  neighbours,  goods  by  fraud. 
The  true  answer  seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  by  Michaehs* ;  that 
though  God  knew  that  the  Israelites  would  not  return,  and  though 
He  had  communicated  a  share  of  His  own  prescience  to  Moses,  yet 
the  Israelites  in  general,  as  they  had  only  asked  for  a  short  holiday 
from  their  toil,  so  they  never  expected  or  intended  more,  till  the 
Egyptians,  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  land  first,  and  afterwards  by 
pursuing  them  with  hostile  intention^  had  deprived  themselves  of  all 
claim  to  whatever  property  they  had  previously  intrusted  to  them. 

He  has  mis-stated  the  story  ^  in  ancient  Spanish  history,  of  the 
princes  of  Lara  or  Carion,  ana  the  daughters  of  the  CSd  Rodrigo  of  ^ 

JBivar.  The  princes  fought,  not  one  with  another,  but  both  of  them 
against  two  of  the  kindred  of  the  Cid,  and  were  beaten,  as  they  well 
deserved.  This  is  however  a  trifle,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  in  so 
multifarious  reading,  and  amid  references  to  all  writers  and  languages, 
bis  facts  are  so  generally  accurate. 

In  discussing  Laws  of  Tribute,  though,  when  just,  he  allows  them 
to  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  subject,  and  to  oblige  him  not 
only  to  a  passive  but  an  active  obedience,  he  stoutly  inveighs  against 
the  oppression  frequently  practised  by  sovereigns  and  senates.  But 
when  he  arrives  at  the  question  of  obedience  to  kings,  princes,  and 
supreme  civil  powers,  his  doctrines  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
sutfeiing  loyalist  of  Charles  the  first's  day,  sufficiently  devoted  and  un- 
qualified. He  assigns  a  greater  degree  of  sacredness  to  kingly  than 
any  other  government ;  he  misrepresents  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  which  ^^ 

was  in  fact  the  most  limited,  except  the  Lacedaemonian,  of  any  on 
record  in  ancient  history ;  and  he  not  only  believes  the  legend  of  the 
martyred  Thebsean  legion,  but  insists  with  much  apparent  exultation 
on  such  an  illustrious  example  of  non-resistance.  His  arguments  are 
however  more  to  the  purpose,  when,  following  on  the  same  side  with 
Hooker,  he  justifies  the  power  of  the  civil  sovereign  over  persons  and 
in  causes  ecclesiastical.  They  are  directed  both  against  the  Roman 
catholics  and  the  presbyterians ;  and,  as  well  as  the  following  chapter 

'  [toL  X.  p.  97.]  art  clxxix.voL  iii.  p. 44  sqq.  [ed.ut  sup.] 
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on  cliurcli  censures  and  canons,  breathe  throughout  a  moderate  and 
christian  spirit,  and  are  well  calculated  to  place  in  their  true  light 
those  ecclesiastical  powers,  whose  thunders  sound  so  formidably  in 
the  church  of  Borne,  and  against  whicli  even  in  protestant  churches 
many  of  the  laity  are  strongly  prejudiced,  from  a  misconception  of 
their  limits,  of  their  fitness,  and  their  necessity.  And  I  cannot  help 
again  observing  that  here  also  he  speaks  as  strongly  as  ever  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  sword  in  matters  of  religion ; — 

"  This  power'* — he  is  speaking**  of  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  His  apostles  and  their  successors — "this  power  and  these  com- 
missions were  wholly  ministerial,  without  domination,  without  proper 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  without  coaction;  it  being  wholly  against  the 
design  of  the  rehgion  that  it  should  be  forced,  and  it  being  far  re- 
moved from  persons  so  disposed,  so  employed,  so  instructed,  to  do 
it/'  "  And  therefore  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  bishop  is,  '  he  must 
be  no  striker :'  he  had  no  arms  put  into  his  hand  to  that  purpose ; 
the  ecclesiastic  state  being  furnished  with  authority,  but  no  power; 
aucloritate  sitadendi  magis  quant  jubendi  potentate, , .  That  which  the 
ecclesiastics*  can  do''  in  the  case  of  church  censures  "  is  a  suspension 
of  their  own  act,  not  any  power  over  the  actions  of  other  men :  and 
therefore  is  but  an  use  of  their  own  liberty,  not  an  exercise  of  juris- 
diction. He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preach- 
ing ;  in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of  repent- 
ance :  and  refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catecliumen,  or  to  communicate 
an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but  say  the  same  thing;  he  speaks  in  one 
by  signs,  and  in  the  other  he  signifies  by  words. . .  This  is,  judicium, 
not  juri^dictio,  a  judging  a  man  worthy  or  unwortliy,  wliich  does  not 
suppose  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  but  equals  do  it  to  their  equals ; 
though  in  this  the  clergy  hath  a  superiority  and  a  commission  from 
God  to  do  so."  Even  of  this  moderate  and  natural  right  he  con- 
demns the  public  exercise  in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes,  who,  as  it 
is  obviously  unfit  to  subject  them  to  open  reproof  or  penance;  so, 
when  private  reproof  and  private  warnings  and  entreaties  have  failed, 
they  may,  as  he  conceives,  be  admitted,  if  they  command  it,  to  the 
communion^. 

This  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  practical  one.  A  wicked  prince  is  not  very  often  a  hypocrite, 
and  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  force  him- 
self on  rites  for  which  he  does  not  care.  There  is  more  courage  and 
dignity  in  the  conduct  'of  S.  Ambrose  towards  Theodosius ;  there  is 
less  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  end,  in  the  course  recommended  by  Taylor. 

The  latter  however  makes  another  admission,  which,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged  a  few  more  years,  might  have  involved  him  in  a  very 
serious  difficulty  of  conscience,  and  would  have  divided  him,  if  he  had 
■  [p.  266.]  »  [p.  274.]  r  [p.  304.] 
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acted  on  it^  from  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  own  order  and  religion. 
''The  unlawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  tnie  prince  mar  be  pub- 
lished by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges'  1^'  I  wish  I  had  not 
found  this  in  Taylor ;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  this  principle  was  not 
adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687.  Yet  {or  Taylor  many  allow- 
ances may  be  made,  and  manv  excuses  offered  for  this  and  the  other 
ultra-monarchical  features  of  ms  creed.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  see 
and  fed  all  the  tyranny  which  then  plagued  the  land,  from  those  who, 
under  the  colour  of  freedom,  had  disturbed  and  enslaved  their  country, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  attention  could  be  equally  alive  to 
the  possibility  of  the  same  evils  occurring  under  a  legitimate  sovereign. 
And  above  ail  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  inclination  for  absolute 
monarchy,  if  it  were  unwise,  was  at  least  not  interested  or  servile ;  that 
if  he  carried  too  high  the  power  of  a  lawful  king,  it  was  when  that 
lawful  king  was  in  exile.  The  JDuciar  dubiianiium,  though  published 
at  the  moment  of  the  Bestoration,  was  written  and  printed  while  no 
such  event  could  be  looked  for,  and  when  all  that  could  be  gained  by 
an  unlimited  loyalty  was  the  suspicion  or  persecution  of  the  ruling 
powers;  imprisonment,  fine,  and  aggravated  indigence. 

In  examining  the  different  institutions  which  are  usually  deduced 
from  apostolical  authority,  he  lays  down  as  a  general  rule,  though 
one,  he  admits,  which  can  be  very  seldom  applicable  to  practice,  and 
which  without  some  cogent  reason  it  would  be  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  put  in  force,  that  institutions  merely  of  apostolical  tradition, 
and  relating  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  may  be  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  in  after  times  dispensed  with.  This  liberty  however 
he  will  not  concede  in  the  instances  of  the  Lord's  day,  of  the  manner 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  or  of  episcopacy.  The  first  he  ex- 
cepts not  only  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  day  itself,  but  because 
no  other  day  can  be  preferred  without  a  causeless  neglect  of  apostolic 
authority ;  the  others  because  they  relate  to  the  ministries  of  grace, 
which  can  only  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  obtained  or  hoped  for 
when  sought  after  in  the  appointed  manner. 

To  the  forty  days'  Lent  he  refuses  the  character  of  an  apostolical 
institution.  He  shews  in  fact  with  great  learning,  and  very  convinc- 
ingly, that  the  primitive  Lent  was  not  of  forty  days,  but  of  forty 
hours,  being  confined  to  the  friday  and  Saturday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter^.  To  the  weekly  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  friday  he 
assigns  however  a  much  greater  antiquity,  both  l)eing  named  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  TertuUian,  though  neither  can  on  compe- 
tent grounds  be  ascribed  to  any  commandment  of  the  apostles. 

From  some  expressions  in  kule  xv.  p.  870,  it  is  evident  that  he 
regretted,  as  Wesley  afterwards  did,  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  and  even  of  dipping  three  times 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  Like  Wesley,  he  conde^Ins  the  practice  of 
sprinkling  altogether,  as  contrary  both  to  the  analogy  of  the  cere- 
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mony,  the  apostolic  tradition^  and  the  canons  of  the  English  and  Irish 
church.  How  in  our  climate,  and  with  the  contrary  prejudices  of  the 
people^  he  would  have  settled  his  dispute  with  mothers  and  nurses, 
it  is  not  very  difBcult  to  conjecture.  The  number  of  those  neophytea 
who  would  be  certified  ^  well  able  to  endure  immersion/  would  pro« 
bably  be  very  limited. 

Pond  as  he  appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  of  chants 
ing  and  psalmody,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music. 
It  is  singular  to  compare  the  reluctant  permission  which  he  gives  to 
the  use  of  organs  in  church,  with  the  glow  of  feeling  which  their 
majestic  tones  excited  in  the  breast  of  Milton''. 

The  Bomish  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  authority 
assigned  by  their  canonists  to  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  he'ex- 
poses^'  with  nearly  the  same  arguments,  and  an  equal  show  of  learn- 
ing, as  we  have  already  seen  him  producing  on  the  same  topics  in  his 
two  Dissuasives  from  Popery. 

He  closes  the  fourth  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  sub- 
scription to  ecclesiastical  articles  and  forms  of  confession ;  which  he 
insists  with  becoming  strictness  can  only  be  done  in  the  instance  of 
the  Enghsh  church  by  those  who  sign  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers  of 
the  law,  and  who  sincerely  approve  of  that  to  which  they  thus  express 
their  consent  On  the  inexpediency  of  such  subscriptions  "to  any 
articles  which  are  not  evidently  true  and  necessary  to  be  professed," 
he  expresses  the  same  opinions  which  he  had  previously  urged  in  his 
'Liberty  of  prophesying.'  Opinions  they  are  so  amiable  in  them-* 
selves,  and  proceeding  from  a  spirit  so  enlarged  and  so  thoroughly 
christian,  that  our  respect  for  the  man  is  increased  by  them,  even 
when  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Yet  it  may  be  thought, 
as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  a  subscription  which 
would  admit  the  papist,  the  protestant,  the  Arian,  and  the  anabaptist 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  establishment,  would  in  fact  be  equivalent 
to  no  subscription  at  all  ,*  and  that  though  men  may  beyond  a  doubt 
be  saved  by  the  profession  of  the  apostles'  creed  alone,  yet  of  those 
who  are  to  teach  others,  some  further  examination  may  well  be  ac- 
counted necessary.  After  all,  Taylor's  strongest  arguments,  both  here 
and  in  the  'Liberty  of  prophesying,'  apply  less  to  such  confessions 
in  themselves  than  to  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable;  and  while 
the  supporters  of  every  confession  will  plead  "  that  it  contains  in 
their  opinion  no  uncertain  or  unnecessary  articles,"  no  Christian  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  will  deny  what  Taylor^  in  the  next  place  con- 
tends for,  "  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done,  to  wise 
and  peaceable  dissenters." 

His  observations  on  parental  authority,  and  on  the  'hiterpretation, 
diminution  and  abrogation  of  human  laws,'  conclude  this  part  of  his 
subject. 

The  former  is  perhaps  overlaid  with  too  much  unnecessary  learning, 

•  [p.  411.]     Compare  Jlpenseroso.  «  Fp.  416  sqq.]  •*  [p.  450.] 
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and  with  obsolete  precedents  of  the  power  exercised  by  fathers  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  society ;  and  in  the  instance  of  marriage,  he  gives  to 
parents  a  control  too  absolute  over  their  children. 

The  latter  contains  some  maxims  of  great  troth  and  practical  ntility, 
as  where  he  tells  us,  "There  are  some  tacit  exceptions  in  all  laws  that 
would  not  be  tyrannical."  Again,  "  When  the  reason  of  a  law,  com- 
manding  an  action  otherwise  indifferent,  does  cease  universally,  the 
very  negative  ceasing,  passes  into  the  contrary  of  itsdf."  "The  sub- 
ject may  still  do  it  without  sin,  but  the  pnnoe  cannot  without  sin 
command  it  to  be  done,  when  it  is  to  no  purpose.*'  This  rule,  which 
Taylor  applies  to  the  trifling  and  absurd  trials  of  obedience  which 
some  of  the  modem  Bomish  saints  imposed  on  the  monks  in  their 
convents,  will  apply  equally  to  all  cases  of  obsolete  and  vexatious  re- 
gulation, such  as,  for  the  very  love  of  authority,  are  sometimes  too 
dear  to  men  in  power. 

There  is  one  passage  however  in  this  chapter,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  without  strong  and  unqualified  reprobation ;  I  mean 
the  manner  in  which  he  coolly  instances,  and  in  some  degree  even 
justifies,  that  horrible  law  of  the  Roman  republic*  which  decreed  that 
if  any  single  slave  had  killed  his  lord,  all  the  slaves  in  the  house 
should  die  for  it.  Had  Taylor  considered  twice,  he  could  not  have 
thus  expressed  himself;  but  of  such  hideous  cruelty  and  injustice, 
our  detestation  ought  to  be  instinctive  and  immediate. 

The  fourth  and  last  book,  which  discusses  "  the  nature  and  causes 
of  all  human  actions,  good  and  evil,''  is  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the 
work,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  generally  and  practically  useful* 

It  is  divided  into  two  chapters  of  very  unequal  length,  of  which  the 
first  treats  of  efiScient,  the  other  of  final  causes. 

The  former  is  an  illustration  and  expansion  of  the  principle,  that 
the  will  of  roan  is  the  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  actions  are  either 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  intention  of  the  agent.  He  proves  how- 
ever,  not  only  that  an  act  of  the  will  alone  is  imputed,  both  by  God 
and  man,  to  good  or  evil ;  but  that  a  virtual  and  interpretative  con* 
sent  of  the  will  may  make  us  sharers  in  the  action  of  another ;  while 
the  involuntery  consequences  of  a  voluntery  action  are  imputed  to  us 
as  parts  of  that  action,  and  as  if  themselves  directly  chosen. 

All  these  propositions  however  he  guards  with  many  distinctions ; 
and  introduces  many  interesting  discussions  on  the  legality  of  different 
actions  or  habits  connected  with  or  illustrative  of  his  principles. 

Thus  in  his  discussion  of  the  rule  that  "  the  virtual  and  interpre- 
tative consent  of  the  will  is  imputed  to  good  or  evil,"  besides  some 
curious  cases  of  "  ratihabition  and  confirmation,"  he  enters  into  two 
different  enquiries,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  indulging  a  guest  with  an 
excess  of  wine,  ourselves  remaining  sober;  and  whether  it  be  lawful 
to  play  at  cards  or  dice  ? 

The  first,  as  may  be  believed,  he  answers  with  an  indignant  nega- 
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live.  The  second  he  treats  more  tenderly^  though  he  nevertheless 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  playing  for  money  is  dangerous^  if  not 
unlawful. 

As  diminutions  of  voluntary  actions,  he  reckons  ignorance  and  fear, 
of  which  the  first,  when  total  and  inevitable,  he  accounts  a  perfect 
annihilation  of  moral  good  or  evil,  the  second  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  understanding  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the 
danger. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  enquires  what  those  things  are  of  which  a 
man  may  be  innocently  ignorant  ?  what  degree  of  diligence  is  required 
to  exempt  us  from  the  charge  of  wilful  or  presumptuous  ignorance  f 
what  is  a  probable  ignorance  P  &c.  He  refuses  the  name  of  uihocent 
ignorance  to  those  professed  Christians,  who  know  not  that  which  the 
universal  church  accounts  necessary  for  salvation,  though  of  disputed 
points  he  allows  a  man  to  doubt  or  to  be  ignorant  with  impunity. 
And  he  incidentally  discusses  the  responsibility  of  children,  at  what 
time  and  according  to  what  measures  good  or  evil  can  be  first  im- 
puted to  them.  Here  also  there  are  some  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions which  a  reader  of  delicacy  will  wish  away ;  but  the  whole  work^ 
it  may  be  considered,  is  scarcely  such  as  females,  or  very  young  per- 
sons, would  study ;  and  it  is  after  all  perhaps  a  curse  inseparable  from 
works  of  casuistry,  that  questions  of  a  certun  kind  are  always  more  or 
less  involved  in  them. 

On  the  final  causes  of  human  actions  (his  chapter  concerning  which 
is  in  fact  an  amplification  of  th6  principle  that  '  Christianity  is  a  re- 
ligion of  motives  )  his  rules  are  only  three;  first,  that  to  constitute  a 
good  action,  the  means  and  end  must  be  symbolical ;  secondly,  that 
for  actions  in  themselves  lawful,  secondary  motives  are  allowable; 
thirdly,  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  end  and  object  of  God^s 
commandments,  as  well  as  the  action  commanded  in  order  to  the  end. 

All  these  he  inculcates  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  but  they 
ofFer  nothing  which  calls  for  any  peculiar  comment.  He  concludes' 
with  observing  that  ''if  our  actions  be  designed  well,  they  are  likely 
to  end  well ;  for  in  the  service  of  Ood  a  golden  head  shall  never  have 
the  feet  of  day.    Nomini  tuo  da  glcriam  I" 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  his  positions  are  illustrated  bj 
examples  or  by  apologues;  the  former  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
volumes  of  the  Eoman  casuists,  the  latter  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  containing  real  facts,  and  cases  of  conscience  which  had 
fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  conveyed  under  fictitious  names  and 
circumstances. 

Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  famous  stoiy  which  Walpole  has 
worked  up  into  his  tragedy  of  the  'Mvsterious  mother;^  the  scene  of 
which  has  been  often  laid  in  Englana,  and  the  time  a  little  anterior 
to  the  Bevolution,  but  which  Taylor*  relates  as  a  Venetian  anecdote, 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Comitolus.   He  uses  it  to  illustrate  the 
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position  that  ''if  au  error  be  invincible^  and  the  consequent  of  the 
persuasion  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace^  the  error  must  rather 
be  suffered  than  a  grievous  scandal^  or  an  intolerable^  or  very  great 
inconvenience;'^  and  he  approves  of  the  conduct  of  those  learned  and 
charitable  casuists  who  in  that  case  determined  to  conceal  from  the 
voung  married  couple  the  dreadful  and  complicated  incest  of  which 
by  that  union  they  were  innocently  guilty. 

It  is  not  however  from  casuists  or  divines  that  he  quotes  alone. 
Historians^  jhthers,  rabbies,  poets»  essayists,  and  jesters,  are  all  ran- 
sacked for  examples  or  illustrations,  and  he  has  given  us  one  tale*', 
not  over  decent,  from  (as  he  whimsically  calls  liim)  ^  my  lord  Mon- 
taigne,' as  well  as  the  celebrated  story  from  the /acetia  of  Poggio,  of 
the  Italian  robber,  who,  though  his  conscience  was  at  rest  as  to  the 
murders  he  had  committed,  was  inconsolable  for  having  acddentally 
broken  his  fast  in  Lent. 

On  the  whole,  the  JDuctor  duhUantium  is  the  work  of  a  mind  acute, 
vigorous,  and  imbued  with  an  extent  and  variety  of  information  which 
would  have  overburdened  a  meaner  intellect,  and  by  which  Taylor 
himself  is  perhaps  sometimes  encumbered  rather  than  adorned*  A 
mind  it  is  essentially  poetical  rather  than  critical,  ardent  in  concep- 
tion more  than  lucid  in  arrangement.  Tet  his  conceptions  in  them- 
selves are  almost  always  clear,  though  he  overlays  them  hot  unfre- 
quently  with  a  profusion  of  words  and  metaphors,  and  though  he  is 
apt  to  derive  his  first  principles  from  springs  of  action  in  themselves 
circumstantial  and  secondaiy.  But  though  it  offers  in  some  respects 
a  less  profound  and  original  view  of  human  motives  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  later  writers ;  though  its  length  renders  it  less  readable,  and 
the  author's  anxiety  to  say  every  thing  on  both  sides  of  every  question 
may  leave  a  careless  reader  sometimes  in  suspense  as  to  his  final  de- 
termination ;  it  is  still  a  work  which  few  can  read  without  profit,  and 
none  I  think  without  entertainment. .  It  resembles  in  some  degree 
those  ancient  inlaid  cabinets  (such  as  Evelyn,  Boyle,  or  Wilkins  might 
have  bequeathed  to  their  desoendents)  whose  multifarious  contents 
perplex  our  choice,  and  offer  to  the  admiration  or  curiosity  of  a  more 
accurate  age  a  vast  wilderness  of  trifles  and  varieties,  with  no  arrange- 
ment at  all,  or  an  arrangement  on  obsolete  principles;  but  whose 
ebony  drawers  and  perfumed  recesses  contain  specimens  of  every  thing 
that  is  precious  or  uncommon,  and  many  tilings  for  which  a  modem 
museum  might  be  searched  in  vain. 

On  the  two  works  which  conclude  the  fourteenth  volume  of  this 
collection,  I  know  not  that  many  observations  are  necessary.  'The 
divine  institution  and  necessity  of  the  office  ministerial*'  enforces  the 
same  doctrines,  and  by  nearly- the  same  arguments,  as  have  been  already 
considered  in  speaking  of  his  'Episcopacy  asserted.'  The  application 
however  of  those  principles  is  in  this  place  more  general,  and  levelled 
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rather  at  those  fanatics  who  without  any  ordination  intrade  on  the 
ministerial  office^  than  against  those  who  reject  the  apostolic  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  favour  of  an  aristocracy  of  presbyters.  As 
such  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  evils  of  the  present  time  than 
the  work  which  I  have  formerly  examined. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  lay-baptism^  which  naturally  arises  from 
his  present  subject^  he  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  doubt  and 
moderation.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  is  very  plainly  to  the  high- 
church  doctrine^  not  only  that  the  practice  is  ill^al  and  presumptu- 
ous, but  that  the  rite  thus  administered  is  invaUd,  and  ought  to  be 
repeated.  He  admits  however  that  the  general  practice  of  all  chris- 
tian churches  has  been  different,  and  he  joins  with  Augustine  in  ex- 
pressing^ his  own  hesitation,  Ne^cio  an  pie  repetendum. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  difficulty  discussed  at  greater  length,  or 
to  learn  what  has  been  the  practical  decision  of  the  church  of  England 


.  antiquities') 

the  excellent  'Elucidation  of  the  Common-prayer'  by  the  late  learned 
and  amiable  Mr.  Shepherd^  In  his  '  Essay  on  Confurmation,'  it  is  re- 
markable that  Taylor  himself  °^  has  varied  from  his  severer  opinion, 
and  assents  apparently  to  the  usual  and  ancient  principle  of  Fieri  non 
iebuit^  factum  valet . 

His  'Bules  and  advices  to  the  clei^'^'  are  in  a  great  degree  ex- 
tracted from  his  two  sermons®  already  noticed  on  '  The  minist^s  duty 
in  life  and  doctrine.'  They  are  methodized  however,  and  in  some  in- 
stances enlarged  and  rendered  more  practical.  They  can  hardly  be 
read  too  often,  or,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  some  difference  of 
circumstances  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  century,  be  too  carefully  or  too  closely 
followed. 

The  '  Golden  Grove^  begins  with  a  short  and  simple  catechism  for 
young  persons,  but  neither  so  short,  so  simple,  nor  so  complete,  as 
that  which  our  liturgy  supplies.  It  has  the  merit  however  of  furnish^ 
ing  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  some  important  circumstances  in 
our  religion  than  a  more  general  and  complete  system  of  instruction 
could  contain  with  the  necessary  regard  to  brevity ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  with  advantage  used  in  schools  and  &milies,  conjointly  with 
that  of  good  dean  Nowell. 

The  exposition  of  the  creed  which  follows,  deserves  no  higher  praise 
than  that  of  enumerating,  under  the  different  heads  of  the  old  and 
compendious  confession,  the  various  items  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  each.     Sometimes  he  mistakes,  like  Doddridge,  amplification  for 
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explanation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  a  devout  Christian  gains  much 
either  of  knowledge  or  edification  by  having  the  single  word  '  buried' 
decomposed  into  a  statement  which  tells  us  how  Christ,  ''that  He 
might  suffer  every  thing  of  human  nature,  was,  by  the  care  of  His 
friends  and  disciples,  by  the  leave  of  Pilate,  taken  from  the  cross  and 
embalmed  (as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury)  and  wrapt  in  linen, 
and  buried  in  a  new  grave  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'^  &c.  His  commen- 
taries however  on  the  '  holy  Ghost,'  the  '  holy  catholic  church,'  and 
the  '  communion  of  saints,'  as  they  are  more  necessary  sind  useful,  so 
they  are  executed  with  his  usual  force  and  doctrinal  precision.  His 
agenda  too,  though  in  some  particulars  they  are  too  ascetic  and  calcu- 
lated (it  may  be  thought)  to  make  men  formalists  rather  than  sincerely 
and  actively  holy,  are  generally  speaking  excellent ;  and  his  po9U^ 
landa  better  still.  The  'Litanies  for  all  things  and  persons'  only 
rank  inferior  to  that  in  our  church  service ;  and  the  other  prayers, 
though  some  of  them  too  wordy,  are  such  as  can  hardly  be  uttered  or 
even  read  without  exciting  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

At  the  end  of  the  '  Grolden  Grove'  are  some  hymns  for  different 
festivals,  which,  had  they  no  other  merit,  would  be  interesting  as  the 
only  remaining  specimens  of  that  which  a  mind  so  intrinsically  poetical 
as  Taylor's  was,  could  effect  when  he  attempted  to  arrange  his  con- 
ceptions in  a  metrical  form.  They  are  however  in  themselves,  and 
on  their  own  account,  very  interesting  compositions.  Their  metre 
indeed,  which  is  that  species  of  spurious  Pindaric  which  was  fashion- 
able with  his  contemporaries,  is  an  obstacle,  and  must  alwavs  have 
been  one,  to  their  introduction  into  public  or  private  psalmody;  and 
the  mixture  of  that  alloy  of  conceits  and  quibbles  which  was  an  equally 
frequent  and  still  greater  defilement  of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  materially  diminish  their  effect  as  devotional 
or  descriptive  odes.  Yet  with  all  these  faults,  they  are  powerful, 
affecting,  and  often  harmonious :  there  are  many  passages  of  which 
Cowley  need  not  have  been  ashamed;  and  some  which  remind  us, 
not  disadvantageously,  of  the  corresponding  productions  of  Milton. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  second  hymn  for  Advent.  Such  too  is  the 
passage^  in  his  '  Meditation  on  heaven,'  where  he  describes — 

That  bright  eternity 
Where  the  great  King's  transparent  throne 
Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone : 

There  the  eye 

O'  th'  chrysolite 

And  a  sky 
Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysoprasey 
And  aboTe  all|  Thy  holy  face. 
Makes  an  eternal  clarity. 
When  Thoa  Thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  that  day 

Remember  us,  we  pray ; 
That  where  the  berj'l  lies. 
And  the  crystal,  'bove  the  skies, 
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There  Tboa  mayst  appoint  as  place, 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face ; 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 
Of  life  and  blissfulness  enroll 
That  we  may  praise  Thee  to  eternity. 

A  more  regular  metre,  and  words  more  applicable  to  public  devo- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  'Prayer  for  charity'/ 

Full  of  mercy,  full  of  love, 

Look  upon  us  from  abore  1 

Thou  who  Uught'st  the  blind  man's  night 

To  entertain  a  double  light, 

Thine,  and  the  day's  (and  that  Thine  loo ;) 

The  lame  away  his  crutches  threw ; 

The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 

Retum'd  unto  its  infancy ; 

The  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 

His  own  unchain'd  tongue  strike  his  ear : 

Thy  powerful  mercy  did  eren  chase 

The  devil  from  his  usurp' d  place, 

Where  Thou  thyself  shouldst  dwell,  not  he. 

Oh,  let  Thy  lore  our  pattern  be ; 

Let  Thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 

To  forgive  and  love  another. 

That  copying  Thy  mercy  here, 

Tliy  goodness  may  hereafter  rear 

Our  souls  unto  Thy  glory,  when 

Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men. 

His  work  on  the  psalter*  has  no  resemblance  to  thosp  of  Hammond, 
Horsley,  or  even  Home.  It  merely  consists  of  one  or  more  prayers 
to  each  psalm,  more  or  less  appropriate  to  their  respective  subjects, 
and  followed  by  a  collection  of  devotions  for  various  occasions.  All 
these  last  are  not  original ;  all  however  are  devout  and  practical,  and 
in  the  alternations  of  a  regular  and  systematic  piety  may  be  useful. 
His  recommendation,  in  the  preface,  of  the  psalter  as  a  guide  to,  and 
foundation  for,  as  well  as  an  unfailing  accompaniment  of  our  daily 
prayers,  is  at  once  characteristic  and  sensible,  and  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  have  hitherto  paid  a  less  habitual  deference  to 
the  most  devotional  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  sa- 
cred volume. 

The  'Collection  of  Offices^'  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Common-prayer,  when  the  use  of  this  last  was  proscribed.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, it  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  its  end,  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  it  falls  extremely  short  of  its  original. 
Tliere  are  however  some  b^utiful  prayers  in  the  occasional  offices,  for 
widows, — ^the  persecuted, — ^the  prisoners, — the  sick  and  the  lunatic, 
which  are  admirably  Qualified  to  give  comfort  and  relief  to  the  broken 
heart,  and  may  afford  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  clergy  in  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  ministries.    The 
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penitential  litany  at  the  end  of  the  work^  is  a  striking  sommary  of 
homan  crimes  and  follies. 

The  last  in  date,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  his  devo- 
tional works,  is  his  '  Worthy  commauicant>'  which  is  indeed,  as  its 
subject  required,  not  only  devotional  but  practical,  and  embraces  in 
itself  many  of  the  same  powerful  and  persuasive  ai^uments  against 
the  self-flattery  of  the  unrepenting  sinner,  and  the  needless  terrors  of 
the  scrupulous  conscience,  which  are  detailed  at  greater  length,  and 
with  a  lai^r  display  of  authorities,  in  the  controversial  and  casuis- 
tical works  which  occupy  the  preceding  volumes.  This  indeed,  with 
the  '  Holy  living  and  dying,^  may  be  said  to  offer  a  complete  summary 
of  the  duties  and  specimen  of  the  devotions  of  a  Christian ;  in  whicl^ 
while  no  necessary  question  of  practice  or  piety  is  passed  over,  no 
doubtful  or  merely  controversial  question  is  admitted.  In  the  lessons 
which  flow  from  this  chair,  in  the  incense  which  flames  on  this  altar, 
the  sound  of  worldly  polemics  is  hushed,  the  light  of  worldly  fires  be- 
comes dim.  We  see  a  saint  in  his  closet,  a  christian  bishop  in  his 
ministry,  and  we  rise  from  the  intercourse  impressed  and  softened  with 
a  sense  how  much  our  own  practice  vet  needs  amendment,  and  how 
mighty  has  been  that  faith  of  which  these  are  the  fruits,  that  hope  of 
which  these  are  the  pledges  and  prelibations. 

Of  the  broader  and  more  general  lines  of  Taylor's  literary  character, 
a  very  few  observations  may  be  sufficient.  The  greatness  of  his  at- 
tainments, and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  are  evident  in  all  his  writings, 
and  to  the  least  attentive  of  his  readers.  It  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
branch  of  learning  or  of  scientific  pursuit  to  which  he  does  not  occa- 
sionally allude;  or  any  author  of  eminence,  either  ancient  or  modern^ 
with  whom  he  does  not  evince  himself  acquainted.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  as  very  few  other  writers  have  had  equal  riches  to  display,  so  he 
is  apt  to  display  his  stores  with  a  lavish  exuberance,  which  the  severer 
taste  of  Hooker  or  of  Barrow  would  have  condemned  as  ostentatious, 
or  rejected  as  cumbersome.  Tet  he  is  fEur  from  a  mere  reporter  of 
other  men's  arguments,  a  textuair  of  fathers  and  schooknen,  who  re- 
signs his  reason  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  employa 
no  other  instrument  for  convincing  his  readers  than  a  lengthened  string 
of  authorities.  His  familiarity  with  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature  is  employed  to  illustrate  more  frequently  than  to  establish 
his  positions;  and  may  be  traced  not  so  much  in  direct  citation 
(though  of  this  too  there  is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient)  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  allusions,  the  character  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  terms  of  foreign  derivation,  or  employed  in  a 
foreign  and  unusual  meaning. 

It  is  thus  that  he  more  than  onc^  refers  to  obscure  stories  in  ancient 
writers,  as  if  they  were  of  necessity  as  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  him- 
self;  that  he  talks  of  'poor  Attilius  Aviola,'  or  'the  Lybian  lion'  that 
'  brake  loose  into  his  wudemess  and  killed  two  Eoman  boys,'  as  if  the 
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accidents  of  which  he  is  speaking  had  occurred  in  London  a  few  weeks 
before.  It  is  thus  that  in  warning  an  English  (or  a  Welsh)  auditory 
against  the  brief  term  of  mortal  luxury^  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
ancient  dainties,  and  talks  of  '  the  condited  bellies  of  the  acarua,'  and 
'  drinking  of  healths  by  the  numeral  letters  of  Philenium's  name/  It 
is  thus  that  one  of  his  strangest  and  harshest  similes,  where  he  com- 
pares an  ill-sorted  marriage  to  '  going  to  bed  with  a  dragon/  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  mind  familiar  with  those  lamia  with  female  faces  and 
extremities  like  a  serpent,  of  whose  enticements  strange  stories  are  told 
in  the  old  dsemonologies.  And  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  'justice' 
instead  of  the  'juice'  of  fishes;  of  an  'excellenr  pain;  of  the_ gospel 
being  preached  not  to  'the  common  people'  but  to  'idiots/  and  of 
'serpents'  (meaning  'creeping  things')  devouring  our  bodies  in  the 
grave.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  many  of  his  most  striking  passages 
the  air  of  translations,  and  which  in  fact  may  well  lead  us  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  indeed  the  selected  members  of  different  and 
disjointed  classics. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  circumstancea  can  be  named  which  so  greatly 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  his  matter,  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  language,  as  those  copious  drafts  on  all  which  is 
wise,  or  beautiful,  or  extraordinary,  in  ancient  writers  or  in  foreign 
tongues ;  and  the  very  singularity  and  hazard  of  his  phrases  have  not 
unfrequently  a  peculiar  charm,  which  the  observers  of  a  tamer  and 
more  ordinary  diction  can  never  hope  to  inspire. 

One  of  these  archaisms,  and  a  very  graceful  one,  is  the  introduction  . 
of  the  comparative  degree,  simply  and  without  its  contrasted  quantity, 
of  which  he  has  made  a  very  frequent  use,  but  which  he  has  never 
employed  without  producing  an  effect  of  striking  beauty. 

Thus,  he  teUs  us  of  '  a  more  healthy  sorrow  /  of  '  the  air's  looser 
garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire/  which,  though  in  a  style 
purely  English  they  would  be  probably  replaced  by  positive  or  super- 
lative epithets,  comd  hardly  suffer  this  change  without  a  considerable 
detraction  from  the  spirit  and  radness  of  the  sentence.  The  same* 
observation  may  apply  to  the  use  of  'prevaricate'  in  an  active  sense; 
to  'the  temeration  of  ruder  handlings/  and  to  many  similar  expres- 
sions, which,  if  unusual,  are  at  least  expressive  and  sonorous,  and  which 
could  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  vernacular  phrases  with- 
out a  loss  of  brevity  or  beauty.  Of  such  expressions  as  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  their  use,  to  be  effectual  or  allowable,  should 
be  more  discreet  perhaps^  and  infrequent,  than  is  the  case  in  the  works 
of  Taylor. 

I  have  aheady  noticed  the  familiarity  which  he  himself  displays,  and 
which  he  apparently  expected  to  find  in  an  almost  equal  degree  in  his 
readers  or  hearers,  with  the  facts  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophy, 
the  productions  of  distant  climates,  and  the  customs  of  distant  nations. 
Nor  in  the  allusions  or  examples  which  he  extracts  from  such  sources 
is  he  always  attentive  to  the  weight  of  authority,  or  the  probabiUty  of 
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the  fact  alleged.  The  age  indeed  in  vhich  he  lived  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  credulous  one.  The  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  the 
enterprise  of  travellers,  and  the  unskilful  and  as  yet  immature  efforts 
of  the  new  philosophy,  had  extended  the  knowledge  of  mankind  just 
far  enough  to  make  them  know  that  much  yet  remained  uncertain, 
and  that  many  things  were  true  which  their  fathers  had  held  for  im- 
possible. Such  absence  of  scepticism  is,  of  all  states  of  the  human 
mind,  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  knowledge;  but  for  the 
preservation  of  truths  already  acquired,  and  the  needful  separation 
of  truth  from  falsehood,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
men,  however  positive,  with  more  of  doubt  than  Boyle,  Wilkins,  or 
even  Bacon,  appear  to  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise. 

But  Taylor  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  critical  enquirer  into  facts 
(however  strange)  of  history  or  philosophy.  If  such  alleged  facts 
suited  his  purpose,  he  received  them  without  examination,  and  re- 
tailed them  without  scruple ;  and  we  therefore  read  in  his  works  of 
such  doubtful  or  incredible  examples  as  that  of  a  single  city  contain- 
ing fifteen  million  of  inhabitants;  of  the  Neapolitan  manna,  which 
failed  as  soon  as  it  was  subjected  to  a  tax ;  and  of  the  monument 
'nine  furlongs  high,^  which  was  erected  by  Ninus  the  Assyrian. 

Nor  in  his  illustrations,  even  when  they  refer  to  matters  of  daily 
observation,  or  of  undoubted  truth,  is  he  always  attentive  to  accuracy. 
"  When  men  sell  a  mule,''  he  tells  us,  "  they  speak  of  the  horse  that 
begat  him,  not  of  the  ass  that  bore  him :"  it  is  singular  tliat  he  should 
'  forget  that  of  mules  the  ass  is  always  the  father.  What  follows  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  a  forgetfulness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  events  in  the  Old  testament. 
''We  should  fight,''  says  he,  "as  Gideon  did,  with  three  hundred  hardy 
brave  fellows  that  would  stand  against  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make 
a  noise  with  ram's  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  the  men  at  the  siege 
of  Jericho."  Had  he  thought  twice,  he  must  have  recollected  that 
'  making  a  noise'  was  at  least  one  principal  part  of  the  service  required 
from  Gideon's  troops,  and  that  the  '  broken  pitchers'  were  their  pro- 

Serty  alone,  and  a  circumstance  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
ericho  affords  not  the  least  mention. 

An  occasional  occurrence  of  such  errors  is  indeed  unavoidable ;  and, 
irrelevant  as  some  of  his  illustrations  are,  and  uncertain  as  may  be 
the  truth  of  others,  there  is  none  perhaps  of  his  readers  who  would 
wish  those  illustrations  fewer,  to  which  his  works  owe  so  much  of 
their  force,  their  impressiveness,  and  their  entertainment.  As  a  rea« 
soner,  I  do  not  think  him  matchless".  He  is  indeed  always  acute,  and 
in  practical  questions  almost  always  sensible.  His  knowledge  was  so 
vast,  that  on  every  point  of  discussion  he  set  out  with  great  advantage, 
as  beinff  familiar  with  all  the  necessanr  preliminaries  of  the  question, 
and  with  every  ground  or  argument  which  had  been  elicited  on  either 

■  [Sec  note  (E  •)  p.  ccliii.  below.] 
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ride  by  former  controverries.  Bat  his  own  understanding  was  rather 
inventive  than  critical.  He  never  failed  to  find  a  plausible  argument 
for  any  opinion  which  he  himself  entertained ;  he  was  as  ready  with 

I>hiU8ible  objections  to  every  argument  which  might  be  advanced  by 
lis  adversaries;  and  he  was  completely  master  of  the  whole  detail  of 
controversial  attack  and  defence^  and  of  every  weapon  of  eloquence, 
irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  was  most  proper  to  persuade  or  to  ^ence. 
But  his  own  views  were  sometimes  indistinct,  and  often  hasty.  His 
opinions  therefore,  though  always  honest  and  ardent,  he  had  some- 
times occasion  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  change;  and  instances  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  not  only  where  his  reasoning  is  inconclusive, 
but  where  positions  ardently  mamtained  in  some  of  his  writings  are 
doubted  or  denied  in  others.  But  it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
he  wrote  during  a  life  in  itself  not  long,  and  in  its  circumstances  by 
no  means  favourable  to  accurate  research  or  calm  reasoning.  Nor  can 
it  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  a  poor  and  oppressed  man  should  be 
sometimes  hurried  too  far  in  opporition  to  his  persecutors,  or  that  one 
who  had  so  little  leisure  for  the  correction  of  ms  works  should  occa- 
rionaUy  be  found  to  contradict  and  repeat  himself. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
which,  though  uniformly  exerted  on  subjects  appropriate  to  his  pro- 
fession, are  distinguished,  where  such  weapons  are  needed,  by  irony 
and  caustic  humour,  as  well  as  by  those  milder  and  sublimer  beauties 
of  style  and  sentiment  which  are  his  more  familiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Yet  to  such  weapons  he  has  never  recourse  either 
wantonly  or  rashly :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  instance  in  which  he  has 
employed  them  in  the  cause  of  private  or  personal,  or  even  polemical 
hostility,  or  any  occasion  where  their  fullest  severity  was  not  justified 
and  caUed  for  by  crimes,  by  cruelty,  by  interested  superstition,  or  base 
and  sordid  hypocrisy.  His  satire  was  always  kept  in  check  by  the  depth 
and  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings,  his  charity,  and  his  humility. 

It  is  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects  however  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  mind  is  most,  and  most  successfully,  developed.  To 
this  service  he  devotes  his  most  glowing  language,  to  this  his  aptest 
illustrations :  his  thoughts,  and  his  words,  at  once  burst  into  a  flame, 
when  touched  by  the  coals  of  this  altar;  and  whether  he  describes 
the  duties,  or  dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  high;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  his  brethren, 
or  oflers  up  his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of 
all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most 
sacred  description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want,  what  they  can- 
not be  said  to  need,  tne  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement. 

It  is  this  distinctive  excellence,  still  more  than  the  other  qualifica- 
tions of  learning  and  logical  acuteness,  which  has  placed  him,  even  in 
that  age  of  gigantic  talent,  on  an  eminence  superior  to  any  of  his  im- 
mediate contemporaries ;  which  has  exemplea  him  from  the  compa- 
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rative  neglect^  into  which  the  irj  and  repulsive  learning  of  Andrewes 
and  Sanderson  has  faUen ;  which  has  left  behind  t\ie  acuteness  of  Hales, 
and  the  imaginative  and  copious  eloquence  of  bishop  HaU,  at  a  dis- 
tance hardlv  less  than  the  cold  elegance  of  Clark,  and  the  dull  good 
sense  of  Tiilotson ;  and  has  seated  him,  by  the  almost  unanimous  esti- 
mate of  posterity,  on  the  same  lofty  elevation  with  Hooker  and  with 
Barrow. 

Of  such  a  triumvirate,  who  shall  settle  the  precedence  P  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  observe,  that  Hooker  claims  the 
foremost  rank  in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  in  political  and 
pragmatical  wisdom ;  that  to  Barrow  the  praise  must  be  assigned  of 
the  closest  and  clearest  views,  and  of  a  taste  the  most  controlled  and 
chastened ;  but  that  in  imagination,  in  interest,  in  that  which  more 
properly  and  exclusively  deserves  the  name  of  genius,  Taylor  is  to  be 
placed  Defore  either.  The  first  awes  most,  the  second  convinces  most, 
the  third  persuades  and  delights  most :  and  (according  to  the  decision 
of  one  whose  own  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  English  literature  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  by  posterity)  Hooker  is  the  object  of  our 
reverence,  Barrow  of  our  admiration,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  of  our  love*. 

*  [It  was  within  the  period  of  one 
generation  from  Taylor's  death,  that 
ShafteshuTj,  having  spoken  of '  his  many 
devotional  works'  was  able  to  add,  con- 
ceming  their  popularity,  as  follows, — 
*  In  effect,  we  see  the  'reverend  doctor's 
treatises  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  front 
of  this  order  of  authors,  and  as  the  fore- 
most of  those  '  good  books'  used  by  the 
politest  and  most  refined  devotees  of 
either  sex.  They  maintain  the  principal 
place  in  the  study  of  almost  every  elegant 
and  high  divine.  They  stand  in  folios 
and  other  volumes,  adorned  with  variety 
of  pictures,  gildings,  and  other  deco- 
rations, on  the  advanced  shelves  or  glass 
cupboards  of  the  lady's  closets.  Tliey 
are  in  use  at  all  seasons,  and  for  all 
places,  as  well  for  church- service  as 
closet-preparation ;  and,  in  short,  may 
vie  with  any  devotional  books  in  British 
Christendom.  And  for  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  man  himself,  I  leave  it  to 
you,  gentlemen, .  .  to  except  against  it  if 
you  think  proper.'  Characteristics,  vol. 
iii  misc.  5,  ch.  8. 

About  the  same  time  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Taylor's  devotional  works  was 
made  to  play  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of  a 
court; — The  Duchess   of  Marlborough 


'  wrote  the  queen'  (Anne)  *  a  long  letter, 
in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but 
finishing  with  a  schooling  lecture  on  the 
necessity  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  before 
communication'  at  the  Lord's  supper. 
'  She  likewise  obliged  the  queen  with  a 
Prayer-book,  interlined,  and  acopy  of  Je- 
remy Taylor's  *  Holy  Living  and  Dying,' 
with  the  leaves  marxed  and  turned  down 
of  the  passages  by  which  her  majesty's 
soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking  of  the 
sacred  rite.* — Miss  Strickland's  Life  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Narcissa,  in  Pope's   *  Characters   of 
Women,'  is  described  as 
*  Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  tbe  Book  of  MartTra, 
Mow  drinking  citron  with  his  pftee  and  Char- 
troB.'] 

*  [Udirrts  fxly  ffo^oO  ly6>  dil'flmjpor 
fihp  ar^^w  $€tvfjui(v  H  Bdppovov,  itai  ^lAd 
Talh»po»,  Note  to  Parr's  Spital  sermon, 
[who  refers  to  Lucian,  Demonax  62. 
'£pwTi)9c2s  S4  innf,  ris  ofrr*  kpiffKOi  rSav 
ifuKoa-iptoy,  f4frit  Ttdirrts  ftlp  Bavfuurroi' 

hijoyiviiv,  icol  0iA.»  ^hpiffrvmroyJ]  This 
characteristic  and  powerful  sentence  has 
been  already  noticed  by  archdeacon  Bon- 
ney. 
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NOTE  (A.) 

Mb.  Bonnet  Bupposes  him  to  hftve  been  their  second  son ;  but  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  mj  friend  and  connexion,  Mr.  Juliug  Hare,  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  for  the  following  list,  extracted  from  the  parish 
register,  which  makes  it  apparent  that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  and  one 
«lder  sister.  There  are  other  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  the 
register,  but  none  whom  we  have  anj  reason  to  suppose  connected  with  the 
bishop's  fiunilj.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  surname  of  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor's wife  is  correctlj  spelled,  the  writing  in  the  register  being  veiy  indistinct. 
As  their  first  son  was  named  Edmond,  it  is  probable  that  the  Edmond  Tajlor 
entered  as  churchwarden,  was  Nathaniel's  &ther  or  near  relation. 

^  1089.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

1605.  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  Mary  Dean,  married  the  13th  of  October. 

1606.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

—  Edmond,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor,  bapt.  August  3. 

1607.  Edmond  Taylor,  buried  22d  September. 

1609.  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  11th  June. 
1611.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Maiy,  bapt.  8  December. 
1613.  Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  1$  August. 
1616.  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  SI  July. 
1619.  John  Taylor,  son  of  Nathanid  and  Mary,  bapt.  13  April. 
1621.  Churchwardens,  Tobias  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Taylor." 

There  are  two  old  houses  in  Cambridge,  which  tradition  points  out  as 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  place  of  Taylor's  birth.  The 
preference  seems  to  rest  with  that  which  is  now  the  Bull  inn,  opposite  Trinity 
church.  The  rival  tenement,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Wrestlers,  in  the 
Petty  Oury,  is,  as  I  am  assured,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  where  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  his  brothers  were  baptized,  where  his  parents  were  married,  and 
where  his  father,  as  above  stated,  served  the  office  of  churchwarden. 

NOTE  (B.) 

The  arms  are  ^  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  sable,  three  escallops,  or ;  the 
crest  a  lion  rampant,  issuant,  ermine,  having  between  his  paws  a  ducal  coro- 
net, or."    I  find  in  Gwyllim's  Heraldry,  p.  244,  (a  book  so  full  of  od  1  infer- 
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mation  and  entortainment  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  almost  to  justify  the  pre- 
dilection of  sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldiston,)  that  "this  coat  was  confirmed  to 
Roger  Taylor,  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Roger  Taylor,  of  London,  esquire^ 
by  sir  William  Segar,  Garter,  December  4,  1674,  in  the  12th  year  of  king 
James  the  first"  But  my  enquiries  at  the  heralds'  office  hare  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  any  connection  between  this  fiunily,  and  that  either  of  the  bishop^ 
or  doctor  Rowland  Taylor. — [See  Taylor's  letter  to  Ihigdale,  p.  xxxy.  above.] 

NOTE  (C.) 

The  account  of  Rowland  Taylor's  character  and  sufferings  may  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  155,  ed.  1752,  and  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  yoI.  ii.  p.  483.    The  spot  where  he  suffered  on  Aldham  common 
was  distinguished  in  after  times  by  a  rude  stone  with  a  ruder  inscription : — 
Doctor  Taylor,  for  defending  what  was  good. 
In  this  place  shed  hia  blood. 

This  was  enclosed  with  iron  rails  by  David  Wilkins,  D.D.,  rector  of  Hadleigh 
in  1721.     (See  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Literary  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.) 
In  1819,  a  neat  obelisk  was  erected  above  it  by  subscription,  with  the  follow- 
ing spirited  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hay  Drummond : — 
"  This  is  the  victory  that  oyercometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 


Mark  this  mde  stone,  where  Taylor  dauntless  stood. 
Where  zeal  inAxriate  drank  the  martyr's  blood  1 
Hadleigh  I  that  day  how  many  a  tearful  eye 
Saw  thy  loved  pastor  dragg'd  a  victim  by  I 
Still  scattering  gifts  and  blessings  as  he  post, 
To  the  blind  pair  his  farewell  alms  were  cast 
His  clinging  flock  ev'n  here  around  him  pray'd, 
*  As  thou  hast  aided  us,  be  Ood  thine  aid !' 
Nor  taunts,  nor  bribe  of  mitred  rank,  nor  stake. 
Nor  blows,  nor  flameSj  his  heart  of  finnnesa  shake 
Serene,  his  folded  hands,  his  upward  eyes. 
Like  holy  Stephen's,  seek  the  opening  skies  :— 
There,  fixed  in  rapture,  his  prophetic  sight 
Views  truth  dawn  clear  on  England's  bigot  night 
Triumphant  saint  I  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  rod ; 
Then  soar'd  on  seraph  wing  to  meet  his  Qod.  I" 

NOTE  (D.) 

In  the  note  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  admission  at  CSaius  college  (see  Bonney,  p. 
3,  4,  note,)  his  tutor  Bachcroft  represents  him  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
having  been  for  ten  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Lovering.  But  in  1626, 
the  year  of  his  entrance,  he  cannot  hare  been  more  than  thirteen,  and  he  is 
represented  as  no  more  by  his  friend  and  encomiast  bishop  Rust.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore  that  his  parents,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  university,  represented  him  as  oldor  than  he  really  was,  and  as  having 
attended  school  longer  than  he  could  haye  done  vnth  any  advantage.  Hence 
however  a  degree  of  uncertainty  has  attached  itself  to  his  age ;  and  sir  James 
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Ware,  in  the  catalogue  of  Irish  bishops,  has  supposed  hun  at  the  time  of  his 
death  to  hare  been  two  jean  older  than  he  really  can  haye  been. — [See  note 
to  p.  xiiL  above.] 

NOTB  (E.) 

In  the  Pietaa  fnieriiu  of  Erasmus  [tnUr  eoUoq./amil.  torn.  L  col.  650  B] 
the  young  scholar  is  made  to  say,  Adomata  pareniUms  men&o^  reeiio  cotiae- 
erationem;  deinde  prandetUihu  minisiro,  donee  jvbeor  et  ipse  prandium 
iumere, 

[NOTE  (E«.) 

In  Des  Maiseaux*  Life  of  Ohillingworth,  p.  50,  ed.  1725,  occurs  a  sentence 
which  has  been  thought  with  much  probability  to  refer  to  Jeremy  Taylor 
during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  and  which  wiU  be  read  with  interest.  Ohil- 
lingworth is  writing  to  a  friend  whom  he  addresses  as  '  Deare  Harry,'  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Henry  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Ooventry : 
and  in  alluding  to  a  conyersation  which  he  had  lately  had  before  leaving 
Oxford  with  this  '  Harry*  and  Mr.  Ooventry,  introduces  the  name  of  another 
person,  who  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  conversation ; — 

"  Mr.  Taylor  did  much  confirme  my  opinion  of  his  sufficience ;  but  let  mee 
toll  you  in  your  eare — ^methinks  he  wants  much  of  the  ethicall  part  of  a  dis- 
courser,  and  slights  too  much  many  times  the  arguments  of  those  he  dis- 
courses with :  but  this  is  a  fsbult  he  would  quickly  leave,  if  he  had  a  friend 
that  would  discreetly  toll  him  of  it.  If  you  or  Mr.  Ooventiy  would  tell  him, 
that  you  heard  one  that  knows  him,  magnifye  him  exceedingly  for  other 
things,  but  censure  him  for  this,  you  might  doe  him  a  very  friendly  office : 
and  my  writing  to  you  thus  gives  you  ground  enough  to  say  so  truly ;  but 
you  must  not  give  the  least  suspicion  that  I  am  the  man,  and  therefore  not 
do  it  yet  a  good  while." 

Taylor's  character  as  a  controversialist  in  later  years  was  certainly  open 
to  the  remark  conveyed  in  the  above  sentence,  and  makes  it  sufficiently  pro- 
bable (the  date  and  other  circumstances  agreeing)  that  he  was  the  person 
referred  to.] 

NOTE  (P.) 

The  archbishop's  letter  of  recommendation  is  as  follows :  it  has  been  abeady 
published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Athetia 
Oxanieneei,  art  Taylor,  p.  782,  vol.  iii.,  from  Tanner's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  A 
copy  also,  corresponding  exactly  with  this,  is  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls. 

^  To  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All-Souls  colL  Oxford. 
Salutem  in  Christo, 
'*  These  are  on  the  behalf  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  scholar :  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  being  to  give  over  his  fellowship,  was  with  me  at  Lambeth,  and,  I  thank 
him,  freely  preferred  me  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed  in  his  place. 
Now  having  seriously  deliberated  with  myself  touching  this  business,  and 
being  willing  to  recommend  such  an  one  to  you  as  you  might  thank  me  for,  I 
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am  resolved  to  pitch  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  T&ylour,  of  whose  abilitys  and  suffi- 

ciencys  every  ways  I  have  received  very  good  assoranoe.     And  I  do  hereby 

heartily  pray  you  to  give  him  all  furtherance  by  yourself  and  the  fellowB  at 

the  next  election,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  approve  hunself  a  worthy 

and  learned  member  of  your  society.    And  tho*  he  haa  had  his  breeding  for 

the  most  part  in  the  other  imiversity,  yet  I  hope  that  shall  be  no  prejudice 

to  him,  in  regard  that  he  is  incorporated  into  Oxford  (ta  tit  eodem  ordine, 

graduj  ^.)  and  admitted  into  University  college.    Neither  can  I  leam  that 

there  is  any  thing  in  your  local  statutes  against  it.    I  doubt  not  but  you  will 

use  him  with  so  fiiir  respects  as  befits  a  man  of  his  rank  and  learning,  for 

which  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  thanks.    So  I  leave  him  to  your  kindness, 

and  rest 

Tour  loving  friend 

William  Oakt. 
Lambeth  House,  October  28, 1635." 

My  authority  for  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  col- 
lege in  consequence  of  this  letter,  is  a  certificate  signed  '  William  Page,*  con- 
tained in  a  note  to  a  MS.  copy  of  the  statutes  of  All  Souls,  with  many  mar- 
ginal observations,  which  formerly  belonged  to  warden  Gardiner,  and  is  now 
kept  in  the  warden's  lodgings  as  an  heir-loom.  Page  gives  the  account 
nearly  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  vouches  from  his  own  knowledge  (he  having 
been  a  fellow  of  the  college  at  the  time)  that  the  fellows  were  'almost  una- 
nimous in  their  election  of  Taylor.' 

The  William  Page  whose  narrative  this  is,  was  a  person  of  some  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  became  a  fellow  of  AU  Souls,  1619,  and  was 
afterwards,  through  the  patronage  of  Laud,  rector  of  Beading  school,  and  of 
East  Locking  near  Wantage.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  treatise  on 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  archbishop  Abbot  commanded  him  to 
suppress,  but  which  Laud  on  succeeding  to  the  primacy  encouraged  him  to 
publish.— Wood,  Atkerug,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  ed.  1721  •. 

The  nomination  of  Taylor  to  the  fellowship  on  its  devolving, .  as  I  have 
stated,  to  the  visitor,  has  been  also  published  both  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr. 
Bonney. 

NomincUio  Jer,  Taylor  ad  Ucum  Socii  in  Cod,  Omn,  Anim,  Oxon. 

OtUielmua  providentia  divina  Cant:  arehiep*tC8,  tatiiia  Anglias  primus  et 
metropoL  necnon  umversitcUis  Oxon,  cancdlar,  colkgiique  Animarum  omnium 
fiddium  defunctorum  de  Oxon,  inHtator,  patronus  et  ordhvarius.  Dilectis 
nobis  in  Christo  custodi,  vice-custodi,  ommbusque  et  singulis  dicti  ccUagii  sociis 
et  scholaribufi  scdutem  et  gratiam.  Cum  locus  socii  artistes  coHegii  vestri  dudum. 
vacavertt  et  vacuus  est  in  prcesenti,  eumque  potestas  suppkndi  deficientem  nu- 
merum  sociorum  vestrorum  nobis  per  statuta  vestri  coUegii  sit  reservata,  rations 
n^ligentias  vestrcs,  eo  quod  dicttts  locus  socii  vacantis  ir^fra  dies  in  statutis 

»  [Wood  is  in  error  here,  m  two  points.  Benefactions,  pp.  16, 9 ;  Lond.  1841.    Se- 

Fimt,  the  Page  who  was  appointed  master  condly.  Laud   when  he   encoura^   the 

of  Reading  school  (in  1636)  was  a  fellow  publication  of  Page's  book  was  bishq)  of 

of  St.  John's,  and  only    M.A.,  whereas  London,   not   abp.  of  Canterbury.     See 

Wm.  Page  of  All  Souls  took  the  decree  of  Laud's    History    of   hia    chanoellorahip, 

D.D.  in  1634.    See  Abp.  Laud's  Bel^jJiiie  p.  89,  and  Blisses  note.] 
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wUegii  vettri  limtatot  per  voa  non  fuerit  perimpletus :  nos  numerum  sod- 
orum  veitrorum  sectrndtim  potestatem  a/undatore  veetro  nobis  commissam  intr 
plere  volentes,  Jeremiam  Taylor  artium  nC^  ad  dicttun  locum  artiske  vaoantem 
designamtis,  vobia  mandarUes  ut  proffatum  Jeremiam  Taylor  ad  dictum  locum 
vacantem  secundum  formam  slatutorum  oollegii  vestri  recipiatis  el  admittatis. 
In  eujus  rei  testimonium  eigiUwm  nostrum  arohiep'ale  prassentibus  apponi 
fecimus.  Dot,  in  manerio  nostro  de  Lambehithf  wcesimc  prime  die  mensis 
Novembrisy  anno  D'ni  1635,  ei  nostras  trans,  anno  tertio. 

In  consequence  of  this  mandate  Taylor  was  admitted,  as  appears  by  the 
college  book,  where  he  is  described  as  Jeremias  Taylor^  IHoc,  Elie.  Artium 
Mag,  1636.  Jan,  14.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  he  and  two  others  who  were 
admitted  at  the  same  time  are  described  as  admitted  in  veros  et  perpetuos 
socios*  But  to  become  an  actual  fellow  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  pre- 
vious year  of  probation,  is  a  priyilege  peculiar  to  founder's  kin.  How  Taylor 
came  by  it  I  am  ignorant.  If  I  could  trace  his  descent  to  any  of  the  families 
connected  with  the  stock  of  Ohichele,  it  would  sufficiently  confinn  my  hypo- 
thesis of  his  gentility ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  without  information. — [Taylor 
was  elected  probationary  fellow,  Nov.  3, 1635,  and  actual  fellow,  Jan.  14, 1636. 
— Willmott.] 

NOTE  (G.) 

'<  Then  followed  the  charge  of  Sancta  Clara's  book,  ndias  Mounsieur  S*. 
Giles :  so  they  expressed  it,  and  I  must  follow  the  way  they  lead  me.  First 
then,  they  charge  that  I  had  often  conference  with  him  while  he  was  writing 
his  book  intituled  DeuSy  NaturOy  Oratia.  No ;  he  never  came  to  me  till  he 
was  ready  to  print  that  book.  Then  some  friends  of  his  brought  him  to  me. 
His  suit  then  was,  that  he  might  print  that  book  here.  Upon  speech  with 
him,  I  found  the  scope  of  his  book  to  be  such,  as  that  the  church  of  England 
would  have  little  cause  to  thank  him  for  it :  and  so  absolutely  denied  it.  Nor 
did  he  ever  come  more  at  me  afker  this,  but  twice  or  thrice  at  most,  when  he 
made  great  fHends  to  me,  that  he  might  print  another  book  to  prove  that 
bishops  are  by  divine  right.  My  answer  then  was,  that  I  did  not  like  the 
way  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  in  the  case  of  episcopacy.  And  how- 
soever, that  I  would  never  give  way  that  any  such  book  should  be  printed 
here  from  the  pen  of  a  Itomanist,  and  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  able 
to  defend  their  own  cause  and  calling,  without  calling  in  aid  from  Rome  ; 
and  would  in  duo  time.  Maintenance  he  never  had  any  from  me,  nor  did  I 
then  know  him  to  be  a  priest.  Nor  was  there  any  proof  so  much  as  offered 
in  contrary  to  any  of  this.** — ^Laud*s  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  385. 

For  the  manner  of  Davenport*s  introduction  to  Laud  by  Lindsell,  see  Oan- 
terbury*s  Doom,  p.  427  ;  quoted  in  the  Athenoe  0xoniense8,ro\.  iii.  col.  1223. 

NOTE  (H.) 

Quotidianis  eorum  quos  regice  commendarent  Uteres  ad  gradum  quemcungue 
promotiondbtis  lassata  demum  tmiversitas,  frequentem  vicesimo  primo  Fdr, 
senatum  coegit,  in  quo  vice-cancellarii  et  proefectorwn  libcUus  supplexy  regi 
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• 
contra  gradtu  temere  et  qucui  fartmto  conferendoi  porrigendutj  palam  iwt- 
tatur.  Hi  vero  damna  nobis  necesaario  faeienda  Oarolo  ob  oculos  ponebant, 
aetibtu  utiqae  et  txercitiis  quibiuqtte  Mckdcuticia  in  dewetudinem  abeuntibtUy 
vel  etiam  omnino  ddetis,  cerarium  cteademieum  exinanitum  fore^  rutinetis 
quoqiu  magnorum  ingeniorum  $tudii$  summa  univarnUUem  i^/bmia  laboror 
turam  edooeTUes.  Accepto  autem  suppliei  illo  togaiorum  ItbeUOy  tunc  gtudem 
ottendii  rex  quam  vere  et  animiiiLS  bonarum  literarum  curam  ageret.  Qttamvii 
enim  et  opibtu  et  atUhoriiate  haud  adeo  abundanti  pereommodum  videretur 
Jidem  suorum  et  offida  honoribue  togatie  remunerare,  atatuit  tamen  et  edixit 
nequis  gradum  aeademicum  in  gtusetum  amhiens  litenu  euae  eovMneiidatrioea. 
deinoeps  expeetaret ;  quod  si  cuiquam  eonc&dereniur,  ad  locum  inter  aeademi- 
cos  quern  expeteret  habilem  sese  et  idoneum  secundum  statuta  probaret,  cau- 
tionem  de  prosstandis  exereitiis  interponeret,  et  feuda  eonsueta  persclveret ; 
(diter  nuUam  literarum  suarum  habendam  esse  rationem, — ^Wood»  Hist,  et 
Ant.  Ox,  ann.  1642. 1.  L  p.  358. 

NOTE  (I.; 

"  I  had  no  books,"  says  Taylor,  ^  of  my  own  here,  nor  any  in  the  yoisinage ; 
and  but  that  I  remembered  the  result  of  some  of  those  excellent  discounos  I 
had  heard  your  lordship  make^  when  I  was  so  happy  as  in  priyate  to  gather 
up  what  your  temperance  and  modesty  forbids  to  be  public,  I  had  come  ta 
prcelia  inermis,  and  like  enough  might  have  fared  accordingly." — ^Epistle  de- 
dicatory to  the  Liberty  of  prophesying,  vol.  y.  p.  343.  [And  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  p.  364, . .  "  Your  lordship  knows  your  own ;  for  out  of  your  mines  I 
haye  digged  the  mineral,  only  I  haye  stamped  it  with  my  own  image,  as  you 
may  perceiye  by  the  deformities  which  are  in  it."]  For  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  afforded  by  Hatton  to  Dugdale,  see  Wood,  Aiken,  ii.  Fasti,  p. 
92 ;  and  Dugdale's  dedication  to  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  Hatton*s 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  haye  been  neyer  impeached. 
Of  the  first,  the  letter  from  king  Charles,  published  by  Mr.  Bonney,  is  an 
eyidence :  as  is  also  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  by  the  parliament  in  1649; 
Whitelock,  p.  125.  The  latter  was  shewn  by  the  pains  which  he  took  in 
frustrating  the  attempt  of  queen  Henrietta  Maxia  to  bring  oyer  the  duke  of 
Qloucester  to  popery ;  see  Clarendon,  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  426  ;  and  Carte,  Life  of 
Ormond,  ii.  pp.  164,  7,  8.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  none  of  Tay- 
lor's biographers  haye  noticed  a  passage  in  his  dedication  of  the  Great  Exem- 
plar, in  which  he  appears  to  claim  kindred  with  Hatton.  He  there  '  entreats 
his  lordship  to  account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatiyes.*  This  is  a  yery 
unusual  expression,  if  he  meant  by  it  no  more  than  '  friends  *  or '  dependants ;' 
and  the  word  '  relatiye'  is  elsewhere  employed  by  Taylor  in  its  usual  and 
modem  acceptation.  The  family  of  Taylor  himself  is  iuTolyed  in  so  much 
obscurity,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire  whether  or  at  what  period  his  ances- 
tors had  become  connected  with  iJiose  of  his  patron.  But  the  connexion 
(though  it  would  in  this  case  hardly  amount  to  relationship)  may  haye  been 
'  through  one  of  his  wiyes ;  though  on  this  point  also  I  am  without  informa- 
tion.— [See  note  to  p.  zxxyiiL  aboye.] 
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KOTE  (J.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  in  12mo.,  entitled,  *  The  psalter  of  David, 
with  titles  and  collects  according  to  the  matter  of  each  psalm.  By  the  right 
honourable  Christopher  Hatton.  Oxon.  1644.'  The  same  work  occurs  in 
Bojston's  catalogue  at  the  end  of  '  The  Qreat  Exemplar,  Lend.  1653.'  And 
the  'Fifth  edition,  with  additionals,'  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
same  bookseller,  appended  to  the  2^fifio\ov  *HeiKo-iro\€fUKhy,  Lond.  1657. 

In  both  cases  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  right  honourable  Christopher  Hatton ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  regarded  as  his  work  by  both  Wood  and  Collins.  The 
pre&ce  howe?er,  and  many  of  the  prayers,  bear  evident  marks  of  Taylor's 
characteristic  and  inimitable  workmanship.  And  at  length,  in  the  eighth 
edition  enlarged,  published  by  Royston  in  1672,  the  name  of  Hatton  is 
omitted,  and  that  of  'Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  king  Charles  1st,  of 
blessed  memory,'  is  inserted  in  its  place. — ^To  these  facts  nothing  can  be 
opposed  but  the  assertion  in  the  preface  that  its  author  did  not '  wait  at  the 
altar.'  But  if  the  work  were  designed  to  pass  for  Hatton's,  such  an  expression 
is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find  ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  volume 
is  now  indeed  very  generally  acknowledged. 

For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  note,  I  have  again  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bonney's  manuscript  information. 


[Note. — ^The  '  psalter'  is  omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Taylor's  works. 

The  book  was  originally  put  forth  as  Hatton's,  and  for  many  years  currently 
known  and  spoken  of  as  his.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  two  copies ;  the 
one  bearing  date  1644,  and  having  this  MS.  note  in  the  beginning,  with  every 
appearance  of  originality,  **  For  the  use  of  the  publique  libi'ary  of  the  famous 
university  of  Oxford,  in  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  affection  towards 
her  by  Chr.  Hatton."  The  other  is  of  date  1646,  with  this  MS.  note,  "  Liber 
Thorn.  Barlow  e  coll.  B.eg.  Oxon.  ex  done  honoratissimi  viri  Chtophori  Domiui 
Hatton  authoris." 

In  Roger  North's  Life  (p.  251,  4to.  Lond.  1744)  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr. 
John  North,  who  was  nephew  of  lady  Hatton,  the  author,  having  occasion  to 
mention  lord  Hatton,  says,  "  This  noble  lord  had  bright  parts,  and  professed 
also  to  be  religious ;  for  he  published  the  book  of  psalms,  with  a  prayer  suit- 
able to  each,  formed  by  himself:  which  book  is  called  *  Hatton's  Psalms,'  and 
may  be  found  in  the  closets  of  divers  devout  persons.  Such  difference  is 
oflen  found  between  men's  pretensions  and  actions."  (Compare  Rochester's 
'Meditation,'  mentioned  by  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  ed. 
1849.)  The  writer  here,  though  entertaining  no  respect  for  lord  Hatton,  and 
alive  to  the  inconsistency  which  there  was  between  the  book  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person,  does  not  hint  that  it  was  not  his,  or  seem  even  to  have 
heard  of  the  suspicion. 

The  book  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as  "  Lord  Hatton's  Psalms :"  see 
Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple,  part  L  sect.  8.    Dr.  Edward  Hyde  ('  Christ 

I.  r 
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and  His  Church,'  1668,  p.  302)  speaking  of  the  author  of  the  book  as  that 
'noble'  champion  of  Christ,  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  Hatton's  rank. 

On  the  other  side ; — In  the  Ashmolean  library  is  a  copy  of  the  '  psalter,' 
first  ed.  1644,  with  MS.  notes  by  Ant.  Wood,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written 
by  Taylor,  but  got  together  and  published  by  Hatton. 

A  note  by  Antony  Wood  is  but  little  authority ;  and  a  similar  testimony 
of  his  is  set  aside,  yoL  iii.  p.  447.  Nevertheless  it  does  appear  that  Hat- 
ton  and  Taylor  did  in  a  measure  write  in  concert ;  see  note  (I)  aboy<^  And 
on  the  whole,  the  present  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Taylor  had  a 
large  hand  in  the  psalter  from  the  first :  assisting  his  friend  perhaps  with  the 
learning  of  the  preface,  and  contributing  something  to  the  piety  of  the  prayers. 
The  impression  of  its  being  Taylor's  rather  than  Hatton's  woidd  be  gradually 
deepened  as  time  went  on,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book,  and  by  the 
characters  of  the  men  respectively  ;  and  thus  Royston  was  enabled  in  1672 
to  put  it  forth  with  the  more  honoored  name  of  Taylor. 

The  preface  seems  to  the  present  editor  to  be  professedly  written  by  a  per- 
son in  Hatton's  position  rather  than  in  Taylor's ;  and  the  book  must^  he  con- 
siders, be  presented  to  the  world  as  Hatton's,  though  with  an  understood  pro- 
bability that  Taylor  gave  large  assistance  towards  it.] 

NOTE  (K.) 

William  Nicholson  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Nicholson,  a  rich  clothier  of 
Stratford,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwards  bible-clerk  ;  and  eventually 
became  tutor  to  the  lord  Percy,  and  chaplain  to  his  father  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1616  he  was  elected  master  of  the  freenschool  at  Croydon, 
where  his  discipline  and  powers  of  instruction  were  much  celebrated.  He  re- 
signed this  situation  in  1629,  when  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Llandilo  Vawr, 
in  Caermarthenshire ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  dignities  of  resi- 
dentiary of  S.  David's  and  archdeacon  of  BrecknocL  In  1643  he  was  named 
as  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  probably  by  the  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  but  he  never  took  his  place  among  them,  and 
his  livings  being  shortly  after  sequestered,  he  again  taught  school  for  his 
maintenance,  in  which  way  of  life  he  continued  till  the  Restoration. 

In  1660-1,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Clarendon,  whom  Wood  insinuates  that  he  had  bribed.  But  as  his  character 
appears  to  have  stood  high  with  all  parties,  and  as  he  had  a  strong  and  legi- 
timate claim  on  the  patronage  of  government,  for  his  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
bold  and  pertinacious  defence  of  the  church  during  its  most  helpless  and 
hopeless  depression,  it  seems  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to 
ascribe  his  preferment  rather  to  his  merits  than  to  simony.  He  died  Feb.  5, 
1671,  and  was  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph  by  the  excellent  George 
Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  S.  David's : — 

fXERNITATI    8. 

IN  SPB  BEATM  RESURRECTIONIS 

HIC  REVERENDAS  EXUVIAS  DEPOSUIT 

THEOLOQUS  IMSIQNIS,  EPISCOFUS  VERE  PRIMITIVU8, 
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GULIELMUS  NICOLSON ; 

IN  AGRO  8UFF0LCIAN0  NATU8 

APUD  MAODALENSES  OXON:    EDUCATU8 

OB  FIDEH  REQI  ET  ECCLESI^  AFFLICTS  FRiESTlTAM 

AD  8BDEH  GLOCESTRENSEM  MERITO  PROHOTUS  IIDCLX. 

IN  CONCIONIBUS  FREQUENS,  IN  8CRIPTIS  NERV0SU8, 

LEGENDA  SCRIBENS,  ET  FACIENS  SCRIBENDA.* 

GRAVITAS  EPI8COPALI8  IN  FRONTE  ElflCUIT, 

OMNE8  TAIIEN  BLANDB  ET  HUHANITER  EXCEPIT, 

PAUPERIBU8  QUOTIDIANA  CUARITATE  BENEFICU8, 

COMITATE  ERGA  CLERUM  ET  LITERATOS  ADMIRAN0U8. 

GLORIA  AG  DIERUM  8ATUR, 

IN  PALATIO  8UO  UT  YIXIT  PIE  DECESSIT  FEB.  Y. 


ANNO 


iATATIS  LXXXII.      ) 
DOMINI  MDCLXXI.  ( 


ELIZABETHA  CANJUX  PRJEIVIT  IN  HOC  BACBLLO  BBPULTA 
APRIL.  XZ.  AN.  DOMINI  MDCLZIII. 


OWENUS  BRIGSTOCK 

DE  LLECHDONNY  IN  COMITATU  CAERMARTHBN  ARMIOER 

pradictie  elizabeths  nepos 

hoc  grati  animi  monumentum 

(executore  recusante) 

propriis  8umptibub  erexit. 

mdclxxix. 

Biflhop  Nicholson's  published  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  giYen  by 
Wood,  are  all  of  a  practical  and  useful  character.  That  he  was  joined,  for  a 
time  at  least,  with  Taylor  in  his  school  at  Newton,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  which  Mr.  Bonney  has  published,  and  to  which  I  haYe  already 
alluded  in  the  text : —  . 

H.8. 
GRIFFINI  LLOYD 

DB  CWMOWILLY  ARMIGERI 
QUI  H0NESTI8  PARBNTIBUS  LLANARTHNEIiB  NATUS 
LITERARUM  TIROCINIA  P08UIT  SUB  SUMMIS  YIRI8 

GUL.  NICHOLSONO  ep.  postea  glocebtrensi 
ET  J£R.  TAYLORO  ep.  dunocoronensi 

QUI  GRAS8ANTB  CROMWELLII  TYRANNIDB 

PUERIS  INSTITUENDI8 
YICTUM  IN  HAC  YICINIA  QUiBRITABAMT. 

Bonney,  p.  175. 

William  Wyat,  Taylor's  other  associate  in  this  undertaking,  was  bom  at 
Todenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  after  some  delay  in  obtaining  his  degrees 
at  Oxford  through  the  calamities  attendant  on  the  cIyH  war,  became  B.D. 
Sept  12, 1661.  On  leaving  Newton  hall,  he  taught  at  Evesham  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  and  afterwards  was  assistant  in  a  private  school  at  Twickenham,  kept 
by  William  Fuller,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Under  his  patronage  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Lidington,  May  13, 1668,  and  precentor  of  Lin- 
coln cathedral,  November  6th  of  the  same  year.  The  latter  dignity  he  re- 
signed in  1681,  but  retained  the  prebend  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  sir  Richard  Newdigate,  at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was 
buried  at  Astley  in  the  same  coimty,  where,  over  [P")  the  communion-table,  is 
a  smaU  marble  tablet^  with  the  following  quaint  inscription : — 
•  [See  Yol.  Yiii.  p.  423.] 
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P.M. 

GUIL.  WYAT.  S.T.B. 

QUEM  AB  ECCLE8IA  LINCOLN. 

(UBI  PRJBCCNTOR  ERAT  MERITIBSIMUS) 

HUC  TRAXIT  QUIETI8  8TUDIUM 

ET  HONORATA  JUXTA  DE  ARBURIA  FAMILIJB 

VICINITAS  ET  PATROCINIUM 

QUIBC8  FRUI  CETERA  OMNIA  LUBENS  DE8EREEET. 

OBIIT  IX.  SEPT.  MDCLXXXV. 

IN  MAGNA  BUI  CLIMACTERA, 

QUIA  UTI  VIXERAT  SIC  MORERETUR 

OMNIBUS  NUMERI8  AB80LUTU8. 

♦lAOTIMEISeAI  'H2TXAZEIN. 
Bonney,  MS.  p.  44.    Browne  Willis,  Hist  of  cathdirals,  toL  ii.  pp.  87,  211. 

For  sir  John  Powell's  epitaph  I  am  indebted  to  his  descendant^  the  reyerend 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Newtown  ball  in  the  county  of  Montgomery : — 

M.8. 

JOHANNIS  POWELL,  equitis  aurati. 

QUALIS  FUERIT 

NON  AB  EXIGUO  MONUMBNTI  MARMORE 

BED  AB  AMNALIBUS  REONI  ET  HISTORICORUM  LIBRI8 

QUjRRAS  EDOCERI. 

BONA8  ARTBS,  QUIBUS  SUB  OPTIICO  PRECEPTORS 

(JEREMIA  TAYLOR  POSTEA  EPISCOPO  DUNEKSl) 

A  PRIMA  JUVENTUTE  ENUTRITUS  EKAT, 

IN  ACADEMIA  DEHINC  OXONIEN8I  FELICITER  EXCOLUIT. 

IMDE,  QUANQUAM  LITEKIS  UUMANIORIBUS  DEDITO 

RURE  ELEGANTER  DELITESCERE, 

QVM  BRAT  EJUS  MODESTIA,  MAGIS  ALLUBESCERET, 

PATRI£  TAMEN  SESE  DEBERl  RATU8, 

N0D081S  LEGUM  VINCULIS  IMPLICARI 

£T  IN  FORO  SPLENDESCERE  MALUIT, 

ET  DUMMODO  PRODESSET 

CONSPICI  NON  GRAVATUS  B^T. 

HONORES  ITAQUE  NUNQUAM  80LICITUS  PETIIT, 

ULTRO  AD  SB  DELATOS  SEPI88IME  DBTRECTATIT. 

UTRUMQUB  TRIBUNAL 

BANCI  REGIS  ET  COMMUNIUM  PLACITORUM 

JUDEX  ADORNAVIT. 

MAGNl  SIGILLl  CUSTODIAM 

NON  DUBITAVIT  RBCU8ARE, 

OMNI  SCILICET  TITULO  SUPERIOR. 

QUAM  STRENUU8  ECCLESIA  DEFENSOR  FUERIT, 

TESTES  II  8EPTEM  APOSTOLICI  PRJE8ULES 

QUOS  OB  CHRISTI  FIDEM  PORTITBR  V1ND1CATAM 

AD  IP8IUS  TI'IBUNAL  ACCITOS 

INTREPIDUS  ABSOLVIT. 

BINC  A  JUDICIARIA  CATHEDRA  HONORIFICE  DEJECTU8 

VON  MULTO  POST  MUTATIS  REGNI  REBUS 

EANDBM  ITBRUM  IMPLBVIT, 

TANDEM  LABORIBUS  QUOS  TULIT  PLURIMOS, 

DUM  PATRI£  CONSULERET, 

AFPLICTO  CUIQUB  ET  OPPRE8SO  SUBVBNIRET, 

TUEEETUR  LEGUM  ET  MONARCHIC  DIGNITATEM, 

FRACTU8  DF.CESSIT, 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCXCVI.  JBTATIS  LXIIL 


NOTES.  Cdxi 

.  Sir  Jolin  PoweH's  dignified  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the  seyen  bishops  is  well 
known.  Its  merit  is  enhanced,  if  the  tradition  of  his  family  and  of  this 
epitaph  be  correct^  that  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  if  he  would  pursue  a 
different  course. 

NOTE  (L.) 

'*  ON  THE  HBW  TO&0ER8  OF  CONSCIENCE  UNDEE  THE  LONG  PABLIAMEE1. 

Because  yoa  have  thrown  off  jonr  prelate  lord. 

And  with  stiff  vows  renoune'd  his  liturgy, 

To  seize  the  widow'd  whore  Plurality 

From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr'd. 

Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword, 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free. 

And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy, 

Taught  you  by  mere  A.  S>  and  Rutherford? 

Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent,  . 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 

Must  now  be  nam'd  and  printed  heretics 

By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What-d*ye-call. 

But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 

Tour  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent ; 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  balk  your  ears, 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge. 
New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 

I  can  hardly  think  that  Goodwin  and  Peters,  the  principal  individuals  who 
shared  with  Taylor  the  indignation  of  Rutherford  and  the  presbyterlans, 
were  men  whom  Milton,  so  ordinarily  sparing  of  his  praise,  could  have  extolled 
as  those  whom  S.  Paul  would  have  '  held  in  high  esteem.*  But  Taylor  was 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  illustrious  champion  of  those  tolerating  doc- 
trines for  which  Milton  himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  I  cannot  help  sup- 
posing that  his  name  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  when  he  was  thus  assailing  their 
common  adversaries. 

Butherford's  work  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  persecution 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  protestant  country.  He  justifies  it  from  the 
'law  of  nature,'  the  Mosaic  law,  the  'analogy  of  the  christian  religion,'  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  godly  princes  of  old  time ;  the  prophecies  which 
foretel  that  the  kings  which  have  sometimes  served  the  Babylonian  harlot 
shall,  on  their  repentance,  bum  her  with  fire,  and  eat  her  flesh ;  and  the  com- 
mandment of  S.  John,  that  a  true  believer  is  not  to  say  '  God  speed'  to  a  false 
teacher.  They  who  condemn  the  burning  of  Servetus  would  have  condemned, 
he  tells  us,  on  the  same  principles,  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  and 
though  he  seems  in  one  place  to  have  some  compunctious  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  and  on  the  whole  to  give  the 
preference  to  hanging,  yet  he  elsewhere  urges  that  as  stoning  was  the  punish* 
^  [Adam  Steuart,  author  of  several  polemical  tracts.') 
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ment  of  idol&txj  under  the  Mos&ic  law,  and  as  the  despiseis  of  the  gospel  are 
unquestioDably  worthy  of  a  much  sorer  punishment,  so  it  may  he  thought 
that  burning  hath  something  in  it  marvellously  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  necessities  of  Christendom.  To  invade  a  foreign  nation  of  idolaters  with 
a  view  to  apply  such  instruments  and  means  of  grace,  he  indeed  confesses  to 
be  of  doubtful  morality ;  but  it  may  be,  he  says,  a  most  interesting  and  curious 
question,  whether,  such  a  conquest  having  been  effected  on  other  grounds,  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  believing  conqueror  to  force  away  the  children  of  his 
new  subjects,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  true  religion  f 
Such  were  the  sentiments,  and  so  £ur  as  they  had  the  power,  the  practice  of 
Rutherford  himself ;  of  Mather,  who  published  about  the  same  time  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  *  The  tenet  of  persecution  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  ;*  and  of  many  others,  who,  when  their  own  hour  of  trial  and.  suffering 
came,  were  ready  enough  to  accuse  their  adversaries  of  unchristian  and  in- 
human severity.  The  arguments  of  Rutherford  are  not  likely  in  the  present 
day  to  make  many  converts  to  his  opinion.  But  if  there  are  any  who  finom 
the  confidence  with  which  he  urges  the  example  of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings 
and  prophets,  are  led  to  form  opinions  unHeivourable  to  a  religion  with  which 
oitt  own  is  so  closely  connected,  they  may  do  well  to  read  the  Commentaries 
of  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  r.  chap.  2 ;  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  practices  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
prohibitions  differ  from  persecution  in  its  true  and  odious  sense,  are  clearly 
and  powerfully  stated.  I  will  only  add,  that  where  murder  or  lust  are  parts 
of  any  religious  system,  the  actions,  being  in  themselves  offences  against  the 
peace  of  society,  are  clearly  punishable,  without  examining  further  into  the 
mistaken  notions  from  which  they  spring ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the 
superstitions  of  GanaaxL 

LNOTE  (L  1.) 

In  sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  301,  occurs  the  following  passage  ;-* 
**  At  Oausham  (Caversham)  I  had  the  honour  to  come  into  his  (Gharies  the 
first's)  presence,  tho'  I  stayed  not  there ;  but,  by  all  I  could  perceive  either 
from  himself  or  any  other,  he  was  very  apprehensive  in  what  hands  he  was^ 
but  was  not  to  let  it  be  discerned.  Nor  had  he  given  that  countenance  unto 
Dr.  TayWs  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  which  some  believed  he  had ;  but  that 
really  and  truly  it  was  refreshment  to  his  spirit  to  be  used  with  some  civility, 
and  to  serve  God  as  he  was  wont,  and  to  see  some  old  faces  about  him." 

This  passage  confirms  the  general  impression,  that  Taylor's  book  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  royalists;  it  leads  us  to  apprehend  also  that  the  king  had 
suffered  some  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  his  party  from  being  supposed  to 
approve  his  chaplain's  perfonnance.] 

[NOTE  (L  2.) 

To  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  belongs  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr. 
Kchard  Bayly  (see  p.  xlii.  above)  concerning  the  alienation  of  church  lands. 
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It  is  piesenred  in  the  Tanner  MSS.  lyiL  f.  468,  and  has  been  printed  in  Mr. 
Gary's  *  Memorials  of  the  civil  war.'     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — I  reoeiyed  yours,  dated  November  27th  ;  and  although  I  read  it  with 
much  pleasure,  as  bearing  all  along  so  visible  characters  of  your  affections  to- 
wards me,  yet  I  also  observed  it  with  much  caution  and  reverence,  as  canying 
along  the  severities  as  well  as  the  compliances  of  a  just  and  religious  kindness. 
What  I  delivered  in  transitu,  when  I  had  the  happiness  last  co  meet  you,  I 
knew  I  poured  into  a  breast  locked  up  as  religiously  as  the  priests  of  Cy^e1e ; 
and,  but  that  I  was  certain  you  permit  all  your  friends  and  servants  to  speak 
to  you  with  a  freedom  great  as  that  of  the  sun  or  the  air,  I  should  not  have 
delivered  to  you  so  displeasing  a  truth,  lest  by  an  unnecessary  discourse  I 
should  have  discomposed  the  state  of  that  friendship,  from  which  I  hare 
received  so  many  effluxes  and  profitable  emanations. 

However,  Sir,  I  shall  most  religiously  obssrve  your  cautionst  (and  had  done 
80  by  my  own  proper  purposes,)  not  to  dispute  in  triviU  that  point  which  is 
of  so  secret  consideration,  and  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken  and  misconstrued  by 
avaricious  and  prejudicate  spirits.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  encourage  a  crime 
by  a  neighbouring  truth,  but  nothing  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  churches  just 
interests,  if  any  colour  may  be  pretended  for  an  injury. 

But  now,  Sir,  to  the  particulars  of  your  letter,  I  have  something  else  to 
say ;  and  then  some  other  things  to  the  question  in  its  own  precise  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Concerning  the  person  of  a  king,  to  be  preserved  by  all  reasonable  and 
just  means,  you  accord,  but  add  this  consideration ;  that  it  is  to  be  pondered^ 
what  it  is  which  makes  for  the  bodily,  and  whaf  for  the  ghostly  preservation 
of  a  king  ?  and  that  this  latter  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  former :  which, 
although  it  be  very  true,  yet  is  not  of  any  distinct  consideration  from  the 
main  question ;  for  if  I  make  it  appear  lawful  that  the  king  may  consent  to 
the  alienation  of  bishops'  lands,  in  the  present  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
then  the  same  act  that  is  instrumental  to  the  bodily  preservation,  will  not  be 
an  enemy,  or  impede  the  spiritual. 

II.  Next,  you  are  pleased  to  propound  the  question,  and  state  it  with  pru- 
dent and  wary  circumstances :  the  sum  of  which  is  this.  1st.  Church  lands 
stand  dedicated  to  Qod,  by  the  free  donation  of  princes  and  princely-minded 
men.  2nd.  They  are  by  the  donors  for  His  use  so  separated  for  ever.  3rd. 
They  are  confirmed  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  accepted  for 
the  same  usage  for  manj  centuries  of  years.  Q.  Whether  lands  so  given 
may,  for  an  end  formerly  suggested  or  supposed,  (meaning  the  king's  present 
case,)  be  wholly  alienated  ? 

III.  The  first  is  the  great  article  of  offence  and  question, '  The  lands  were 
dedicated  to  God.'  I  suppose,  first,  that  lands  can  no  more  be  dedicated  to 
God,  or  in  no  other  sense,  than  some  persons  are,  that  is,  to  be  employed  in 
the  offices  of  religion  ;  which,  for  the  present,  we  will  suppose  as  immediately 
to  be  a  service  of  God,  as  charity,  but  no  more.  Now  it  would  be  considered, 
whether  a  person  designed  to  be  a  priest,  may  not,  upon  great  reason,  recede 
from  the  exercise  of  his  holy  orders  for  ever  ?  I  instance  in  the  cardinal  of 
Portugal,  when  his  brother  the  king  died  without  issue,  dispensed  withal,  and 
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returned  ad  scBc^dum,  and  was  supposed  as  capable  of  doing  service  to  God  in 
the  capacitj  of  a  king  as  of  a  priest.  And  (under  &T0ur)  I  conceive,  the 
distinction  of '  things'  and  '  persons'  will  not  alter  the  consideration.  For  we 
have  an  express  place  of  the  New  testament  for  the  person,  but  nothing  clear 
and  dogmatical  for  the  unalterable  sanctification  of  things  in  specie.  '  He 
that  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looks  back,  is  not  worthy.'  And  yet 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  eminent  persons,  and  most  zealous  for  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  church,  did  think  that  the  particular  case  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  general  rule. 

The  same  also  I  say  concerning  '  time'  separate  for  God's  service,  which  in 
many  cases  may  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  the  precise  virtue  of  religion ; 
even  in  a  great  act  of  charity  or  convenience.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  any  thing  (abating  the  discourses  and  considerations  of  in- 
terest) can  be  pretended,  that  may  substantially  distinguish  the  case  of  ^per- 
sons' and  '  time,'  from  *  goods'  and  *  lands,'  since  by  all  of  them  Crod  is  served, 
and  without  the  two  former  He  cannot  be  served,  without  the  last  He  may  ; 
and  it  is  as  notorious,  that  the  most  solemn  separations  for  the  service  of  God 
were  made  of '  persons'  and  '  time,'  these  by  God's  command :  that  of '  lands' 
never,  excepting  only  cities  and  suburbs  for  the  Levites. 

IV.  But  when  it  is  said,  lands  are  given  to  God  ;  since  it  cannot  be  true  in 
a  natural  and  proper  sense,  for  we  cannot  give  what  is  His  already,  nor  that 
which  He  needs  not  and  uses  not,  to  any  purposes  but  our  own ;  it  can  signify 
nothing  really,  but  that  they  are  separated  for  the  use  of  religious  persons^ 
and  they  to  be  maintained  by  them,  that,  without  care  and  diversions,  thej 
may  attend  the  offices  of  religion  and  public  advocation,  (for  that  is 

Magna  mentis  opus,  nee  de  lodlce  paranda 
Attonitee) 

and  so,  for  their  relation  sake,  are  entitled  to  Gfod :  just  as  those  lands  which 
were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  knights  and  militaiy  orders  against 
the  Saracens,  were  esteemed  holy  in  order  to  the  use  to  which  they  were 
designed,  which  was  esteemed  holy  by  the  age. 

But  I  consider,  that  since  €k>d  is  not  a  person  capable  of  any  new,  proper, 
acquisite,  and  inherent  right,  it  is  in  church  lands,  as  in  lands  given  to  a  body 
politic  or  corporation.  It  is  impossible  lands  should  be  given,  and  the  right 
passed  really  frotn  the  former  owner,  unless  there  be  some  person,  real  or 
imaginary,  who  is,  or  who  is  made  capable  of  being  the  possessor.  Kow  the 
communities  of  clergy,  and  lay  bodies  politic,  are  not  a  person ;  for  in  these, 
there  is  a  succession,  but  no  inheritance  i  and  it  is  the  whole  succession  which 
is  intended  to  be  maintained  by  the  donative,  who  cannot  be  a  person  in  esti- 
mation of  law,  nor  in  natural  consideration.  And  it  is  also  intended  that  the 
present  persons  should  only  be  usufructuaries ;  that  is,  the  rights  of  dominion 
are  not  permitted  to  them,  that  the  possession  may  be  indeterminable  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  person  substituted  by  fiction  of  law, 
who  is  supposed  the  lord.  In  corporations,  not  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  but 
the  corporation  is  the  persona  ficta.  In  church  lands,  God  is  the  person 
named  ;  because  of  the  relation  and  employment  of  the  persons  to  be  main- 
tained in  His  service.    But  then  the  donors  are  said  therefore  to  have  given 
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ft  to  Him,  by  permissions,  I  mean,  and  declaration  of  law,  that  they  might  be 
legally  enabled  t04)a88  the  dominion  from  themselves,  and  yet  mvest  no  real 
person  with  a  dominion,  who  might,  according  to  the  right  of  lords,  pass  it 
from  his  successor.  But  this  fiction  of  law  is  but  a  solemnity  and  a  circum- 
stance, producing  no  other  effect,  or  real  mutation,  but  that  the  forms  of  law 
•le  kept  in  the  transmission  of  the  right  to  such  purposes  of  religion ;  Qod 
being  in  no  other  manner  capable  of  a  transmitted  right,  but  when,  by  His 
own  express  act,  or  by  ours.  He  is  so  put  in  substitution. 

y.  To  this  I  add,  that  the  lands  themselyes  so  dedicated  are  not  altered : 
there  is  no  holiness  passed  upon  them,  so  much  as  relative  and  imaginary^ 
but  during  the  use  ;  and  that  holiness  which  is  attributed  to  them  is  but  eng 
nUianis,  which  appears  most  unanswerably  in  this ;  that  by  the  canon  law, 
and  the  Yoice  of  all  Christendom  and  common  sense,  church  lands  m^  bo 
changed ;  and  when  the  next  field,  which  the  donor  gave  not,  but  the  bishop 
for  the  conveniency  of  it  obtained  by  contract,  belongs  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  that  becomes  invested  with  all  the  holiness  of  the  other,  and  yet  the 
other  loses  nothing  of  what  it  had,  (for  no  act  passed  upon  it :)  and  when  a 
change  is  made,  and  yet  nothing  is  lost  by  this,  then  nothing  is  got  by  that ; 
and  then  all  that  was,  is  like  the  right  and  left  hand  of  a  piUar,  which  you 
may  alter  by  your  own  posture  or  discourse :  which  I  the  rather  note,  that  I 
might  redargue  the  fondness  of  some  persons,  who  fanc^  strange  contingencies 
and  accidents  happening  to  men  using  in  common  employments  the  stones  of 
a  monastery,  when  the  society  hath  been  dbsolved.  I  fear,  in  such  cases,  the 
piety  of  the  men  wants  the  ballast  of  a  severe  and  prudent  consideration. 

VI.  And  yet  I  doubt  not  but  these  things  shall  relate  to  Qod :  that  is,  as 
He  accepts  the  piety  of  the  donor,  as  He  accepted  the  nard  pistic  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  the  charity  of  hospitable  persons ;  so  He  will  also,  by  His 
care  and  providence,  and  the  patronage  of  judgments,  secure  the  support  of 
the  defenceless  clergy,  as  He  does  of  all  His  poor,  His  widows  and  orphans ; 
that  is,  more  especially  than  any  other  things  and  persons. 

But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that,  among  the  masters  of  spiritual 
life,  there  are  some  sins  called  '  crying  sins ;'  that  is,  such  which  God  will 
more  certainly  and  apparently  avenge ;  and  oppression  of  widows  and  or- 
phans is  one :  but,  as  I  remember,  they  account  not  sacrilege  in  this  number : 
from  whence  I  can  collect  nothing,  but  that  Qod  hath  more  apjiarently  under- 
taken the  protection  of  widows*  dowries  and  orphans*  portions,  than  of  church 
lands.  And  then,  if  we  will  suppose  these  widows  placed  in  an  hospital  to 
pray  and  spin,  I  would  fain  know  what  *  holiness  of  lands'  or  *  dedication*  sig- 
nifies, that  is  not  more  eminently  in  the  lands  given  for  an  hospital  of  widows, 
than  to  a  college  of  priests  1  and  yet,  if  an  hospital  be  spoiled,  or  widows  in* 
jured,  we  use  to  call  it  oppression,  not  sacrilege. 

And,  by  the  way.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  put  the  case  as  it  was  in  some  instances 
in  the  days  of  that  cormorant  of  church  lands,  Henry  the  eighth,  and  in  Ed- 
ward the  sixth,  that  lands  given  to  the  clergy  should  be  converted  to  the 
maintenance  of  orphans  and  widows,  or  sick  persons.  I  desire  to  be  resolved, 
whether  that  be  sacrilege  ?  and  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  it  is  said  to  be  so  t 
if  not^  then,  whether  the  lands  be  God's  portion  any  more  if  they  maintain 
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the  clergj,  than  if  they  maintain  the  indigent  and  neceaaitoafl  laity  1  and 
whether  or  no,  if  the  condition  of  the  king's  restitution  were  to  alien  the  lands 
of  Bethlehem  or  S.  Thomas's  hospital,  the  clergy  of  England  would  not  affirm 
it  lawful  ?  and  then,  why  not,  if  the  condition  were  to  alien  one  manor  of  the 
bishop  of  S.  David's,  or  one  close  ?  If  one,  then  more,  and  then  all  as  well  as 
any ;  for  one  is  as  much  dedicated  to  Qod  as  aU,  and  the  alienation  is  as 
direct  a  sacrilege. 

But  this  were  a  hard  case,  if  it  should  be  denied  to  the  king's  necessities, 
and  the  clamorous  importunities  of  the  people,  and  necessities  for  peace. 
However,  that  which  I  intended  by  this  consideration  is  this :  that  by  this 
proportion  and  similitude  of  hospital  and  church  lands,  we  may  possibly 
understand  what  dedicating  lands  to  Gk>d  shall  signify  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  even  this  only,  (in  the  substance  of  affairs,)  that  excellent  persons* 
charitable  and  religious,  have  set  apart  certain  lands  to  be  spent  in  religion 
and  charity,  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  all  good  actions  are,  and  this  among 
the  chiefest ;  and  Qod  is  pleased  with  such  intentions  of  the  donor,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  donative. 

YII.  For  to  say  that  in  such  donations  (jk>d  is  the  lord,  and  the  bishops 
and  priests  but  usufructuaries,  is  to  speak  indeed  secundum  stylum  curia, 
according  to  forms  of  law;  God  being  the  person  by, fiction  of  law  invested 
with  the  possession :  but  what  that  does  mean  in  the  nature  and  event  of 
things,  that  is,  what  real  mutation  is  made,  either  towards  Gk)d  or  to  the 
lands,  more  than  what  I  have  now  explicated,  I  shall  much  desire  to  under- 
stand from  you  upon  sure  foundations. 

y  III.  2nd.  But  you  add,  these  lands  were  intended  to  be  separate  for  ever. 
True ;  and  I  would  to  God  they  might  so  abide.  But  whether  that  be  indis- 
pensably and  unalterably  necessary,  or  whether  that  intention  of  the  donor, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it,  I  shall  further  consider. 

For  since  it  appears,  by  the  instance  of  permutation,  that  nothing  passes 
upon  the  lands  that  makes  a  real,  either  natural  or  moral,  change ;  that  which 
you  say,  that  the  donors  did  intend  they  should  be  separate  for  ever,  does  well 
explicate  this  part  of  the  question :  for  in  the  truth  of  the  thing,  not  the 
lands,  but  the  persons  are  obliged  for  ever  ;  the  lands  are  alienable,  but  men's 
hands  are  tied,  and  they  bound  not  to  alien  them  ;  that  is,  they  who  gave 
them,  and  they  who  can  be  obliged  by  them,  or  by  any  authority  that  con- 
firms them.  And  this  is  not  a  distinction  to  no  purpose  or  real  use  in  this 
question.  For,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  its  parts,  it  will  follow,  in 
order  to  practice,  that  when  the  lands  are  alienated  by  a  competent  authority, 
I  mean  the  supreme,  whether  that  did  religiously  or  irreligiously  ;  yet,  if  the 
thing  be  done  ad  omnem  effectum  juris,  the  lands  may  be  possessed  justly  by 
them  that  acted  not  in  the  alienation.  For  certain  persons  only  being  obliged, 
the  lands  carry  no  curse  along  with  them,  but  to  those  persons  who,  being 
obliged,  prevaricated  their  personal  obligation.  Now  no  power  but  the  great- 
est, and  a  disobliged  power,  can  meddle  with  them.  For  these  being  vota  Deo, 
according  to  the  nature  of  vows,  pass  an  obligation  upon  the  votary  directly ; 
and  all  other  persons  (I  speak  of  equals  or  subjects)  are  therefore  obliged,  be- 
cause they  have  no  right  to  them,  nor  power  over  them ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
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meddle  with  them,  ure  Tobbers ;  and  that,  in  materia  deoota  or  religiota,  is 
direct  sacrilege. 

IX.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  donors  gave  them  but  with  all 
that  right  and  powers  appendent  which  they  had  ;  no  man  can  transfer  more 
than  himself  hath :  since  therefore  the  donors  of  lands  had  them  but  in  basso 
dominio,  and  thej  were  subject  to  forfeitures,  to  pr<Bmunire%  to  political  bur- 
dens, and  did  owe  allegiance  to  the  public  interest ;  I  mean,  thej  were  to  put 
off  their  propriety  and  serve  the  great  ends  of  the  commonwealth,  as  all  par- 
ticular natures  do  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  the  continuity  of  its  parts.  And 
therefore,  as  the  donor  was  invested  with  them,  so  is  God,  (for  I  choose  to  ex- 
press myself  in  the  word  of  art  and  law.)  So  that  it  is  wholly  a  mistake  to 
say,  that  in  this  case  Qod  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  clergy  His 
usufructuaries :  for  it  was  but  a  bassum  dominium  which  the  donor  had,  and 
therefore  he  could  transfer  no  other.  And  if  a  private  person  makes  the  prince 
his  heir,  and  gives  him  lands  that  hold  of  an  inferior  lord,  so  also  must  be  the 
princess  tenure,  and  the  donative  must  pass  with  all  its  burdens.  Now  in 
what  cases  the  supreme  power  of  a  kingdom  can  use  private  lands,  or  moneys 
and  personal  goods,  inoito  domino,  in  the  same  he  may  use  the  church  lands, 
if  he  might  have  done  so  before  their  dedication ;  (for  else,  the  private  donor 
had  given  to  God  rights  that  himself  had  not.)  I  add  also,  if  there  be  an 
equal  or  pioportionable  necessity,  as  the  one  is  not  against  justice,  so  the 
other  is  not  against  religion ;  only  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  church  lands  are 
last  to  be  used,  because  they  are  of  greatest  interest  for  the  religion,  which  all 
wise  and  good  states  believe  to  be  the  defensative  of  the  republic.  And  if  the 
church  land  be  liable  to  levies,  then,  when  the  necessity  increases,  the  levy 
shall  be  greater ;  for  he  that  may  take  little  upon  a  smaller  reason,  upon  a 
greater  may  take  more ;  and  if  you  can  suppose  a  reason  strong  enough,  or  a 
necessity  big  enough,  he  may  take  it  all,  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  hinders 
not :  for  if  he  may  take  any  of  the  profit,  it  is  certain  the  land  is  liable  to  a 
superior  lord,  who  may,  pro  raia^  divert  it  firom  the  use  of  its  first  intention. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  if  the  revenue  may  be  spent  in 
alienated  uses,  (pardon  the  word,)  the  land  without  the  revenue  will  signify 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  the  revenue,  it  is  lawful  to  take 
the  land.  For  the  land  is  so  wholly  for  its  fruits  and  emolument,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  sell  and  change  the  lands,  so  the  church  be  not  injured.  And  if  it 
be  objected,  that  as  long  as  the  land  is  not  sold,  it  will  return  to  its  former 
use  in  time :  to  this  I  answer,  that,  pro  tempore,  all  the  real  effects  of  aliena- 
tion being  produced,  obligation  for  a  time,  with  defalcation  of  the  profits,  is 
in  that  degree  an  alienation.  (I  speak  of  real  events,  not  notions,  and  fan- 
tastic formalities.)  For  because  the  land  is  wholly  for  the  profit,  he  that  takes 
that,  and  in  the  same  degree  that  he  takes  it,  does  contrary,  or  besides  the 
intention  of  the  donor  ;  that  is,  he  employs  it  to  uses  not  proper,  not  eccle- 
siastical :  and  the  taking  the  profit  pro  tempore  and  for  ever,  are  but  several 
degrees  of  the  same  action,  and  therefore  make  no  specifical  difference ;  but 
they  are  for  the  same  causes,  in  several  proportions,  alike  lawful  or  unlawful. 

X.  3rd.  But  how  if  the  prince  gives  lands,  or,  which  is  as  much  at  least, 
he^  by  his  legislative  power,  confirms  the  donation  1  then,  since  all  the  right 
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of  man  is  giyen  up,  God  shall  have  the  aUum  and  the  bassum  dominium  too  y 
for  He  hath  the  direct  right  of  the  donor,  and  the  collateral  circumstant  and 
accidental  right  of  the  legislative.  To  this  I  answer,  that  when  the  legisla- 
tive  confirms  the  donation  of  a  subject,  it  is  only  supposed  he  confirms  what 
the  other  bestowed,  and  made  it  valid  in  form  of  law,  and  therefore  his  con- 
firmation alters  not  the  manner  of  the  tenure ;  but  if  it  were  so  before,  it  is 
still  in  subordination  and  minority. 

But  if  himself  gives  lands,  and  passes  the  donation  into  a  law,  it  is  true  he 
cannot,  without  sacrilege,  in  any  ordinary  case,  revoke  his  act,  or  alien  the 
land.  But  then,  whether  the  supreme  power  in  another  age  cannot  do  it^  is 
of  another  consideration.  For  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  made  perpetual : 
and  if  an  act  be  made  that  a  parliament  shall  not  abrogate  such  a  law,  it  is 
ridiculous ;  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  succeeding  to  disannul  that  law,  which 
pretended*to  disable  its  successor  from  disannulling  it. 

And  it  is  certain,  the  supreme  power  hath  a  perpetual  equal  efflux  of  autho- 
rity. And  though  so  many  single  persons  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  in- 
herent, may  be  obliged,  viz.  by  their  own  act,  yet  the  power  itself  cannot ; 
ftnd  when  the  first  persons  are  extinct,  and  the  power  descends  upon  others, 
they  therefore  are  not  obliged,  because  they  are  the  supreme,  and  can  be 
obliged  by  none  but  themselves :  but  the  act  of  the  former  princes  or  par- 
liament is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  succeeding,  the  supreme  power  being 
in  persons  whom  no  act  doth,  nor  any  human  power  can  oblige. 

XI.  Upon  this  ground,  I  consider,  that  since  all  distinction  of  dominion 
consists  in  the  sentence  and  limits  of  the  law,  and  it  is  theft  to  take  pigeons^ 
or  deer,  or  fish,  when  the  law  hath  housed  pigeons,  or  emparked  deer,  and 
divided  shores,  and  it  is  not  theft  to  take  these  when  the  law  hath  not  made 
them  of  private  possession ;  and  since  sacrilege  is  a  theft,  the  same  power 
which  determines  what  shall  be  theft,  determines  also  what  shall  be  sacrilege. 

I  give  a  more  clear  instance.  By  the  law  it  is  made  sacrilege  to  steal 
sacrum  de  non  sacro,  as  a  chalice  from  the  clerk's  house.  Another  law  makes 
it  sacrilege  to  steal  non  sacrum  de  sacro.  And  so  we  find  that  children*s  por- 
tions were  deposited  in  some  of  the  Greek  temples,  the  same  law  having  ob- 
tained there  also.  But  I  conceive,  that  when  two  sins  are  the  same  in  their 
matter  and  natural  complexion,  as  theft  and  sacrilege  are  esteemed  to  be  in 
law,  and  are  certainly  so  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  (sacrilege  being  defined 
by  theft,  as  by  its  genuSy  and  therefore,  without  all  perad venture,  forbidden 
directly  in  the  prohibition  of  theft,)  when  the  law  distinguishes  their  formality, 
it  means  nothing,  but  that  either  they  are  to  be  punished  distinctly,  or  the 
guilty  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  in  their  charges  by  distinct  solemnities. 

Now  the  law  making  any  particular  instance  to  be  sacrilege,  does  apportion 
to  it  the  punishment  or  (which  is  a  part  of  the  other)  the  reproach  of  sacrilege. 
I  would  therefore  fain  know,  whether,  by  the  laws  of  God,  all  the  species  enu- 
merated by  the  canon  doctors  be  sacrilege  ?  Is  it  sacrilege  to  steal  a  sword  or 
a  horse  out  of  S.  Paul's  church,  (for  I  have  lived  to  see  that  case  possible ; 
God,  in  His  good  time,  will  string  His  whip  and  scourge  them  thence  ;)  but  if 
yea,  by  what  law  of  Gk)d  ?  if  no ;  then,  since  it  is  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment and  infamy  of  sacrilege  by  human  constitutioD,  in  what  does  it  differ 
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from  other  instances  which  hj  the  law  of  God  we  suppose  declared  to 
he  80? 

The  result  is  this.  That  the  laws  of  God  forhid  sacrilege,  hut  in  most  in- 
stances the  law  of  man  declares  what  is  sacrilege,  and  indeed  makes  it  such  ; 
as  in  the  foregoing  instances.  When  therefore  the  supreme  power  shall  dis- 
solve the  cancels  of  the  dominion,  and  lay  that  in  common  which  hefore  was 
appropriate  to  a  certain  use  ;  the  dominion  and  propriety  heing  taken  away, 
there  can  he  no  theft,  and,  hy  consequence,  no  sacrilege.  Just  as  it  is  no  theft 
in  me  to  put  my  sheep  into  a  pasture  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  disparked, 
and  made  to  he  of  common  possession ;  and  yet  before  such  a  law,  or  act  of  a 
competent  power,  it  was. 

Indeed,  if  the  supreme  power  takes  my  goods  and  makes  them  common,  or 
takes  the  forfeiture  and  gives  them  away  without  just  reason,  it  is  injuste,  but 
.it  IB  jure  factum.  He  that  receives  the  goods  after  the  prince's  seizure  is  b<ma! 
Jidei  possessor,  but  I  am  a  person  injured.  So  if  the  supreme  power  takes  away 
church  lands  without  evident  necessity,  or  just  reasons  of  religion,  he  is  an 
irreligious  person ;  but  I  say  it  is  not  sacrilege :  because  the  thing  ceases  to 
be  of  appropriate  dominion  by  the  act  of  the  legislator,  since  it  is  his  only 
power  that  makes  the  distinction  and  propriety.  And  it  is  certain  the  same 
power  that  makes  an  act  to  be  sacrilege  which  before  was  not  so,  may  also 
make  that  to  be  no  sacrilege,  which,  supposing  the  former  constitution  of 
laws,  was  sacrilege. 

To  steal  what  is '  sacred*  is  sacrilege :  but  (by  the  way) '  sacred '  signifies  no- 
thing but  what  is  separate  by  the  cancels  of  laws,  and  declared  honourable  for 
a  religious  relation.  So  are  the  archives  and  records  of  courts,  the  seats  of  judi- 
cature, the  presence  chamber,  the  chair  of  state,  the  gates  of  the  city  among 
the  Romans ;  so  are  temples  and  holy  places :  the  law  hath  made  all  these 
sacred,  and  the  same  power  can  unhallow  all  its  own  consecrations.  In  all 
which,  as  religion  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  public,  to  which  the  several 
sacreds  do  relate ;  so  if  they  be  secured,  and  by  other  instruments  be  provided 
for,  or  if  it  be  impossible  they  should,  the  crime  lies  not  at  his  door  where  the 
impossibility  dwells,  or  where  religion  is  preserved  in  equivalent  instances. 

XII.  And  therefore  the  legislative  power,  although  it  can  be  irreligious,  yet 
it  cannot  commit  sacrilege :  but  the  persons  in  whom  such  power  is  inherent, 
may,  by  accident ;  I  mean,  when  they  become  persons  directly  or  collaterally 
obliged.  As  the  same  king  and  the  same  persons  of  parliament  cannot  take 
away  what  they  have  given  to  holy  uses,  because  they  in  their  persons  are 
obliged  by  their  own  act ;  but  the  supreme  power,  in  its  emanation,  and  efflux, 
being  returned  to  an  abstraction  and  precision  from  those  persons,  is  totally 
disobliged,  and  therefore,  in  all  senses,  has  power  to  alter  the  possession. 

For  to  deny  this,  were  to  overthrow  the  very  l)eing  and  definition  of  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  make  private  dominion  superior  to  public  interests,  and 
the  particular  rights  of  persons  more  secure  than  the  republic  and  communities 
of  kingdoms.  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  common  accidents,  indeed ;  but  when 
there  is  a  sufiicient  cause,  there  is  a  sufficient  power. 

XIII.  But  besides  these  general  grounds,  which  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  if  I  shall  descend  to  more  minute  considerations,  1  shall  propound  this ; 
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thai  if  the  church  hath  power  to  sell  the  lands  and  spend  the  money,  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  that  such  lands  are  unalienable.  Now  that  the  lands  which  were 
dedicated  at  first  by  the  apostles*  oonunand  or  disposition,  were  sold,  and  the 
money  spent,  is  evident  in  S.  Luke's  story.  Now  put  case,  that  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice,  at  their  apprehension  of  the  Turks'  inyading  Candy,  should 
haye  permitted  their  clergy  to  have  sold  their  lands,  and  given  the  money  to 
the  poor,  and  to  their  own  necessities,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  mis- 
believers, were  this  sacrilege  1  Put  case,  they  should  for  as  great  a  reason  have 
given  them  away ;  is  it  not  as  lawful  to  give  them  as  to  sell  them  ?  And  if 
either,  might  not  they  with  the  money  buy  out  the  enemies  of  Christian  reli- 
gion ?  Might  not  they,  or  we,  or  any  christian  society,  have  spent  them  in  any 
holy  use,  any  use  that  nobly  secures  a  religious  interest,  or  the  glory  of  Qod  ? 
If  it  be  said  they  may,  then  I  doubt  not  but  the  clergy  of  England  would  be 
excused,  if  they  consented  that  the  lands  that  feed  them  were  parted  with,  to 
restore  peace,  and  the  king ;  though  in  this,  I  say,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  said 
concerning  offences,  although  it  be  necessary  (viz.  in  the  event  of  things)  that 
offences  como,  yet  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offence^  or  that  necessity,  does 
come. 

But  if  it  be  said,  they  may  not ;  I  would  know  why  we  do  use  the  lands  to 
\ueB  not  designed  or  permitted  by  the  donors  ?  We  know  most  of  them  were 
appointed  to  purposes  which  our  practice  and  devotion  owns  not.  If  we  say, 
that  because  they  were  given  to  the  service  of  Qod,  so  the  general  end  be  pre- 
served we  are  not  tied  to  the  particular  instance ;  then  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  this  will  bear  us  even  to  a  license  of  spending  or  using  the 
lands  to  any  use  in  which  God's  glory  and  the  public  interest  may  be  concerned  7 
To  which  if  we  add  this  appendix,  that  God  is.  then  glorified  when  any  great 
charity  is  done,  or  peace  restored ;  if  any  company  of  evil  persons,  for  bad  ends, 
makes  this  peremptorily  to  be  the  condition  of  peace,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  God  to  be  glorified :  and  therefore  the  lands  not  lost,  if  they  buy  a 
peace.  Though  concerning  the  special  case  I  shall  speak  nothing  dogmatical, 
but  only  of  the  general,  and  in  a  certain  supposed  instance. 

XI y.  But,  sir,  I  pray  consider,  are  not  tithes  dedicated  to  God,  and  are  God's 
portion,  as  much  as  lands  ?  If  there  be  any  degrees  of  devotion,  it  is  on  the 
behalf  of  tithes ;  and  yet  our  colleges  are  maintained  by  impropriations  for  a 
great  part  of  their  provision.  And  if  that  alienation  of  tithes  from  churches 
be  unlawful,  why  do  we  live  upon  forbidden  fruit  ?  If  lawful,  let  us  suppose 
the  king  a  person  as  capable  of  being  relieved  by  God's  portion  as  poor  scho- 
lars are.  To  which  I  add  this  case.  That  since  the  canon  law  allows  that 
patrons,  falling  to  want,  may  live  upon  that  which  we  call  God's  portion  and 
the  dowries  of  the  churches,  which  themselves  founded  and  endowed  ;  since  the 
kings  of  England  are  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  church,  and  this  king  is  the 
church's  martyr,  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  his  or  their  greatest  necessities  respec- 
tively may  not  be  served  by  the  issues  of  their  own  charity  and  religion. 

XV.  And  hither  will  certainly  refer  the  case  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amid% 
who,  for  redemption  and  feeding  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  sold  the 
vessels  of  the  church,  adding  his  discourse  in  verification  of  his  charity, '  that 
God  needed  not  vessels  of  gold  or  silver  for  His  service  in  religion,  but  rather 
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in  chftrity :  for  it  was  not  decent  that  dead  temples  should  he  rich  and  pompous 
in  less  necessary  appendages,  and  Clod's  liring  temples  stanre  in  the  destitution 
of  necessaries.'  He  did  accordingly ;  and  his  charity  and  his  religion  too  were 
approYcd  and  admired  hy  all  Christendom. 

Now  in  the  degrees  of  relative  holiness,  the  canon  law  is  express,  that  the 
utensils  of  the  altar  are  more  sacred  and  separate  than  lands ;  and  it  is  certain, 
because  yessels  cannot  he  aliened  without  alteration  of  the  property :  when  they 
are  changed,  they  must  be  melted  ;  and  things  not  permutable  are  to  be  burnt ; 
but  land  may  pass  in  kind,  and  others  accepted  in  their  rooms,  so  the  church 
lose  nothing  by  it.  Which  though  it  be  well  and  fitting  that  the  case  of  the 
church,  in  permutations,  Should  be  provided  for  and  secured  in  her  interest, 
just  as  all  minors  are  by  the  care  of  laws  and  princes ;  yet  it  shows  that  if 
there  were  not  more  interest  in  it  than  real  change,  the  lands  might  pass,  like 
water  at  the  sluice,  without  obseryation  and  complaint. 

For  concerning  the  difference  in  the  case  as  you  state  it,  that  God  may  be 
served  without  rich  vessels,  and  others  in  their  room  were  easily  parable,  but 
lands  once  lost  cannot :  I  consider  that  God  is  not  always  best  served  by  the 
richest  clergy ;  that  our  blessed  Lord  commends  poverty,  and  entailed  it  upon 
His  church  by  His  doctrine  and  example ;  that  He  speaks  so  harshly  of  riches, 
that  Himself  was  once  put  to  it  to  expound  the  meaning  of  His  words^  and 
yet,  after  that,  His  apostles,  when  they  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  still  pro- 
secuted the  words  of  Christ  against  riches.  I  add,  that  although  lands  are  not 
easy  to  be  had,  yet  the  apostles  parted  with  them,  and  put  the  sequel  to  God's 
providence ;  and  after  all,  this  consideration  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  although,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  discourse,  it  might 
be  of  great  prudence  and  caution  to  keep  the  lands  as  long  as  we  can ;  yet  it 
concludes  it  not  a  sin,  in  all  cases,  to  part  with  them,  nor  that  they  have  so 
many  degrees  of  sacredness,  or  separation,  as  vessels  and  utensils.  For  since 
all  their  sacredness  depends  upon  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  their  relative 
use ;  for  the  first,  vessels  are  with  more  solemnities  dedicated ;  and  for  the 
second,  they  are  more  immediate  in  the  offices  of  religion.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment will  be  firm,  that  if  the  church  approved  the  act  of  Acacius  in  alienating 
things  more  sacred  for  a  less  necessity  ;  it  will  be  too  great  an  adhesion  to  a 
temporal  interest,  upon  a  pretence  of  religion,  to  persuade  the  king  to  ruin 
himself  and  his  posterity,  and  the  church  and  her  lands  too,  by  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  aliened. 

XVI.  For  in  the  present  constitution  of  af&irs,  the  church  lands  are  like  the 
fruits  of  our  orchards  standing  upon  church  ground,  qucB  servandt*  servari  non 
pasnint;  if  you  keep  them,  you  lose  them :  and  the  king,  by  holding  the  lands 
&st,  will  have  his  own  arm  pulled  off,  and  the  lands  go  along  with  his  ruin. 
And  (under  fitvour)  I  suppose  that  consideration  will  serve  to  oppose  against 
that  other  of  yours ;  which,  indeed,  is  matter  of  prudence,  though  not  of  con- 
sideration in  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

For  whether  the  king  be  captive  or  no  in  the  sense  of  the  civil  law,  it  matters 
not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  so,  to  all  real  and  natural  effects.  And  whether  the  re- 
demption will  be  real  upon  his  consigning  the  bill,  is  to  be  provided  for  in  his 
cspituhition  as  well  as  it  can.    If  it  be  lawful  to  consign  the  bill  upon  suppo- 
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ntion  he  should  really  he  delirered,  it  u  m  lawful  to  do  it  upon  their  under- 
taking, or  his  own  belief.  It  may  he  a  defitult  in  proTidence  or  wisdom,  if  he 
be  not)  but  none  in  the  matter  of  his  own  justice  and  religion.  But  the  reason 
you  add,  "  lest  the  king  and  his  council  should  sin  ffnUia,^*  I  suppose  (with 
your  favour)  is  extra  oleas.  For  if  it  be  a  sin  when  done  gfxUis^  it  is  also  a  sin 
when  done  predo  :  and  if  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  done  though  all  the  king- 
doms and  lives  of  the  world  were  the  purchase.  But  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
no,  was  the  question,  and  is  not  to  be  presupposed  or  granted. 

XYIL  I  have  now  considered  the  proper  grounds  of  the  question,  and  all 
that  you  were  pleased  to  propose  to  me  as  considerable,  excepting  your  second 
and  fourth  consideration ;  but  they,  being  the  same  enquiry  concerning  the 
punishment  and  sad  consequents  of  sacrilege,  are  already  answered,  if  the  former 
grounds  be  reasonable,  and  that  all  alienation  of  sacred  things  be  not  sacrilege. 
For  certainly  the  evil  accidents  and  cursed  appendicet  of  this  great  sin  will 
concern  them,  who,  because  they  have  not  the  supreme  power  to  act  it,  nor  just 
reason  to  desire  it,  are  highly  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  destitution  of  the  first,  of 
irreligion  in  destitution  of  the  latter.  But  to  say  that  this  shall  concoi  n  the 
king,  who  hath  power  of  translating  dominions  in  some  cases,  and  great  neces- 
sity of  doing  it  in  this,  is  a  xealous  detention  of  our  interest,  and  a  neglecting 
the  lung's. 

The  clergy  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  king  their  lives,  when  his  just  needs 
shall  require :  and  yet  our  lives  are  as  much  given  to  €k>d,  and  for  His  service 
as  immediately  as  lands ;  oiur  persons  are  as  sacred  as  our  fields ;  and  possibly 
it  were  no  sacrilege  to  give  oiur  lands  to  redeem  the  clergy  from  the  sword ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  denied  to  those  needs  which  may  call  for  our 
lives,  for  which  we  would  willingly  give  our  lands  in  redemption. 

XY III.  But  who  knows  but  that  this  alienation  of  church  lands  may  be  a  great 
security  of  the  interest  f  and  that  the  king  might  say  of  the  lands,  as  S.  Paul 
of  himself  [P]  *  therefore  I  departed  for  a  time  that  I  might  abide  with  you  for 
ever  V  But  that  is  a  reserve  in  the  counsel  of  God's  predestination.  However, 
unless  king  Richard  I.  were  sacrilegious  in  being  redeemed  with  the  moveables 
of  Qod's  house,  or  Edward  III.  in  taking  great  revenues  of  the  church  for  sup- 
port of  his  armies  in  France,  or  archbishop  Chichele  in  giving  vast  sums  of 
money  to  maintain  the  French  wars,  all  which  was  Qod's  portion  as  much  us 
lands ;  with  your  pardon,  I  suppose  it  is  a  safe  case,  that  the  best  prince,  in- 
comparably the  best  in  Christendom,  be  veiy  much  valued  more  than  our  lands. 
For  that  this  is  the  present  case  is  therefore  evident  to  me,  because,  although 
God  can  preserve  the  king  in  his  denial,  so  also  He  can  the  lands,  when  they 
are  consigned  to  others.  But  as  in  such  consignation  the  lauds  are  visibly 
lost,  so  also  is  the  king  in  his  deniaL  It  may  be  otherwise  in  either,  but  the 
case  is  alike  in  both. 

Sir,  I  know  not  whether  my  long  letter  may  be  presumed  an  amends  for  my 
delay  of  some  few  days  in  returning  you  an  answer,  or  shall  be  interpreted  a 
new  offence.  However,  you  may  by  it  see  my  confidence  of  your  goodness, 
that  with  such  openness  I  discourse  this  point  of  danger. 

Sir,  I  expect  to  be  fairly  chid  for  what  you  shall  perceive  amiss :  but  I  am 
the  less  apprehensive  of  it^  because  I  know  your  wisdom  will  master  the  pre> 
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judice  of  &  long  persuasion  to  the  contradictory  of  this  discourse.  But  whether 

80  or  no,  I  may,  by  your  animadversions,  gain  a  truth,  and  not  lose  a  friend  ; 

whom  I  desire  to  preserve  with  all  the  services  and  direst  correspondencies  of 

my  life,  that  I  may  any  way  express  how  great  obligations  you  have  passed. 

Dear  Sir, 

Upon  your  very  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

J.  TAYLOK. 
The  Vigils  of  ChrisfcmaB,  1648. 

P.S.  Ad  num.  x.  et  zii.  ''  The  supreme  power  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  the 
person  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  inherent,  by  accident  may  be  obliged,*' 
viz.  by  his  own  act.  Qttcere :  Whether  the  king's  coronation  oath  have  not 
personally  obliged  him,  so  that  without  sacrilege  he  cannot  alien  them  ?  I  an- 
swer^ that  the  king's  oath  binds  him  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church,  as 
it  ties  him  to  defend  the  laws;  which  he  is  to  defend  so  long  as  they  are  in 
being,  but  not  bound  against  all  changes,  popular  petitions,  necessities,  and 
emergencies,  to  preserve  their  being.  So  that,  as  he  may  consent  to  the  an- 
nulling of  a  law,  so  also  to  the  alienation  of  a  present  right,  unless  the  nature 
of  the  thing  hinders.  But  that  church  lands  are  in  their  nature  and  condition 
alienable,  upon  great  and  notorious  necessities,  was  intended  to  be  proved  by 
this  discourse.  So  that  the  king  not  being  personally  obliged,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  itself  not  obligable,  the  former  considerations  may  be  effectual.*'] 


NOTE  (M.) 

The  pictures  of  these  two  ladies  are  still  at  Gfolden  Grove,  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. That  of  the  first  displays  a  countenance  marked  with  all  the  good- 
ness and  benignity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  Taylor 
gives  her ;  the  second  has  a  much  more  lofty  and  dignified  air,  such  as  might 
become  the  heroine  in  Comus.  The  first  lady  Oarbery  left  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Her  eldest  son,  Francis  lord  Yaughan,  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  who  survived  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  English  history  as  the  heroic  wife  and 
widow  of  William  lord  Russel.  A  copy  of  Taylor's  essay  on  Repentance,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Swire,  of 
Melsonby,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

From  Mr.  Bonney's  MS.  Notes,  and  information  supplied  by  aichdeacon 
Benyon. 

NOTE  (M».) 

**  The  calamitie  which  lately  arrived  you,  came  to  me  so  late,  and  with  to 
much  incertitude  during  my  long  absence  from  these  parts,  that  'till  my  r^ 
turne,  and  earnest  inquisition,  I  could  not  be  cured  of  my  very  greate  im- 
patience to  be  satisfied  concerning  your  condition.  But  so  it  pleased  God, 
that  when  I  had  prepared  to  receive  that  sad  newes,  and  deplore  your  re- 
straint, I  was  assured  of  your  release,  and  delivered  of  much  sorrow.    It  wers 
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imprudenty  and  a  character  of  much  ignorance,  to  inquire  into  the  caose  of 
any  good  man's  suffering  in  these  sad  tymes ;  yet  if  I  have  learned  it  out, 
'twas  not  of  my  curiosity  ;  but  the  discourse  of  some  with  whom  I  hare  had 
some  habitudes  since  my  coming  home.  /  had  read  the  preface  Umff  since  to 
your  *  Golden  Orove,'  remember ^  aihd  infinitely  justifie  all  that  you  have  there 
asserted.  *Tis  true  vallor  to  dare  to  be  undon^  and  the  consequent  of  truth 
hath  ever  been  in  danger  of  his  teeth,  and  it  is  a  blessing  if  men  escape  so  in 
these  dayes^  when  not  the  so/ties  onely^  but  the  soules  of  men  are  betrayed  : 
whilst  such  as  you,  and  such  excellent  tusittances  as  they  aford  iw,  are  rei^ 
dered  criminal  and  suffer.  But  you,  Sir,  who  have  furnished  the  world  with 
80  rare  precepts  against  the  efforts  of  all  secular  disasters  whatsoerer,  could 
never  be  destitute  of  those  consolations  which  you  have  so  charitably  and  so 
piously  prescribed  unto  others :  yea  rather,  this  has  turned  to  our  immense 
advantage,  nor  lesse  to  your  glory,  whilst  men  behold  you  living  your  owne 
institutions,  and  preaching  to  us  as  effectualy  in  your  chaines  as  in  the 
chaire,  in  the  prison  as  in  the  pulpit :  for  me  thinkes,  Sir,  I  heare  you  pro- 
nounce it,  as  indeede  you  act  it, — 

Ande  aliqnid  brevibas  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignom 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis*, 

that  your  example  might  shame  such  as  betray  any  truth  for  feare  of  men, 
whose  mission  and  commission  is  from  God.  You,  Sir,  know  in  the  general,  and 
I  must  justifie  in  particular  with  infinite  cognition,  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  the  truths  you  have  delivered.  I  have  perused  that  excellent  Unum 
necessarium  of  yours  to  my  very  greate  Batis&ction  and  direction :  and  do 
not  doubt  but  it  shall  in  tyme  gaine  upon  all  those  exceptions  which  I  know 
you  are  not  ignorant  appeare  against  it  'Tis  a  great  deale  of  courage,  and  a 
great  deale  of  perill,  but  to  attempt  the  assault  of  an  error  so  inveterate. 

a;  8i  Kcii^a}  iKtvalf  R.  H.]  Kplfftis  ^by  br^parotf  My'  false  Opinion  knows  no 
bottome,  and  reason  and  prescription  meet  in  so  [qu, '  no'  ?  R.  H.]  fewe  in* 
stances  ;  but  certainly  you  greately  vindicate  the  divine  goodnesse,  which  the 
ignorance  of  men,  and  popular  mistakes,  have  so  long  charged  with  injustice. 
But,  Sir,  you  must  expect  with  patience  the  event^  and  the  firuites  you  eon- 
tend  for :  as  it  shall  be  my  dayly  devotions  for  your  suooesse,  who  remaine, 

Rev*.  Sir,  &c. 
Sayes  Court,  9  Feb.  1651.  JOHN  EVELYN. 

Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

On  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  interesting  work  whence  it  is  extracted  ob- 
serves, "  The  cause  of  his  (Jeremy  Taylor^s)  imprisonment  does  not  appear." 
Surely  the  passage  here  marked  in  italics  intimates  it  with  sufficient  deamesa. 
In  the  preface  to  his  '  Golden  Grove'  there  are  in  fact  many  passages  at  which 
the  government  were  likely  to  take  umbrage.  "  The  people,"  says  the  author, 
'*  are  fallen  under  the  harrows  and  saws  of  impertinent  and  ignorant  preach*- 
ers,  who  think  all  religion  is  a  sermon,  and  all  sermons  ought  to  be  libeli 

•  [  Juv.  SaL  L  78.] 
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agiiinsi  truth  and  old  gayemon,  and  expound  chapters  that  the  meaning  ma  j 
never  he  understood,  and  pray,  that  they  may  he  thought  ahle  to  talk,  hut 
not  to  hold  their  peace,  they  casting  not  to  ohtain  any  thing  hut  wealth  and 
victoiy,  power  and  plunder."  "  They  that  hate  bishops  hare  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  they  that  would  erect  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  must  conse- 
quently subject  the  temporal  to  it ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  would  be 
supreme  in  consciences,  and  they  that  govern  there,  with  an  opinion  that  in 
all  things  they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  will  let  their  prince  govern  others,  so 
long  as  he  will  be  ruled  by  them." 

'*  If  any  man  shall  not  decline  to  try  his  title  by  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
certain  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  guard  for  it  than  the  true  protestant 
religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  church.  But  let  things  be  as  it  please  God," 
&C.  &c. 

I  am  aware  that  in  all  these  expressions  Taylor  might  plead  that  he  meant 
no  more  than  to  recommend  his  sect  to  the  toleration  or  protection  of  the 
ruling  powers.  But  even  a  less  jealous  party  than  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
less  arbitrary  governor  than  Cromwell,  might  in  such  times  find  it  necessary 
to  notice  them. 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  in  1654.  It  is  certain  however 
either  that  Evelyn  has  written  4  for  5  by  mistake,  or  that  he  has  in  this  in- 
stance followed  a  practice  (at  that  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  but  of 
which  his  other  letters  give  us  no  example)  of  reckoning  the  beginning  of 
each  year  from  lady-day,  so  that  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
down  to  the  25th,  were  ascribed  to  the  preceding  year.  This  space  was  gene- 
rally dated  165|,  &c  ;  but  sometimes  also  with  the  date  of  the  preceding 
year  only.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  in  question  cannot  have  been 
written  before  1655,  from  his  assertion  that  he  had  "  long  since  read  the  pre- 
&ce  to  the  '  Golden  Grove,*  and  had  now  seen  the  Unum  necestiarium.*^  But 
on  consulting  the  books  of  Stationers*  Hall,  I  find  that  of  these  works  the 
*  Golden  Grove*  was  only  entered  there  on  January  26, 165|,  and  the  Unum 
neeestarium  not  till  the  3d  of  May  following.  It  is  true  indeed,  and  we  must 
bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  these  works 
at  all,  that  the  entrance  of  a  work  at  Stationers*  Uail  is  not  necessarily  or 
usually  immediate  on  its  first  publication.  But  many  months  are  seldom 
allowed  to  elapse  before  this  precaution  is  taken ;  and  we  may  therefore  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  *  Golden  Grove*  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  Unum 
neeesiarium  somewhat  later  in  the  same  month.  For  the  former  indeed  it 
would  be  desirable  if  an  earlier  date  could  be  fixed,  both  in  order  to  render 
Evelyn's  long  acquaintance  with  it  a  less  improper  mode  of  speaking,  and  to 
give  time  for  Taylor's  consequent  imprisonment.  And  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  apprehend  that  although  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Golden  Grove*  is  dated  in 
1655,  it  was  nevertheless  published  in  Michaelmas  term  1654.  I  am  informed 
by  a  learned  friend,  whose  fiuniliarity  with  the  curiosities  of  English  literature 
has  been  rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  that  ''  the  custom  of  antedating  new 
books  u  still  practised  pretty  extensively,  and  it  was  equally  common  in  Tay- 
lor*s  day.  Among  Anthony  a  Wood*s  books  are  (I  should  think)  more  than 
an  hundred,  on  which  the  honest  antiquary  hath  written,  *  This  booke  came 
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out  (on  8uc1i  a  day)  though  it  be  dated  (at  such  a  time.)*  And  it  Is  not  im- 
possible that  the  *  Golden  Grove*  might  have  been  in  a  similar  predicament. 
If  this  be  allowed,  and  we  conclude,  as  I  think  we  well  may,  that  Evelyn's 
letter  was  not  written  till  1655,  there  will  remain  a  period  of  between  four  and 
six  months,  wbich  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  allow  Erelyn's  long  fioniliarity 
with  the  preface." 


NOTE  (N.) 

"  April  15, 1654.  I  went  to  London  to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor 
(since  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)  at  St.  Gr^.  on  6  Matt.  48,  concerning  evao- 
gelical  perfection." 

''March  18,  1655.  Went  to  London  on  purpose  to  heare  that  excellent 
preacber  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  14  Matth.  17  ;  shewing  what  were  the  con- 
ditions of  obtaining  eternal  life ;  also  concerning  abatements  for  unavoidable 
infirmities,  how  cast  on  tbe  accompt  of  the  crosse.  On  the  3l8t  I  made  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  to  confer  with  him  about  some  spiritual  matters,  using  him 
thenceforward  as  my  ghostly  father.  I  beseech  God  almighty  to  make  me  ever 
mindful  of  and  thankful  for  his  heavenly  assistances.*'— Evelyn's  Memoirs^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  273—93. 


NOTE  (0.) 
«  Rev.  Sir, 

It  was  another  extraordinary  charity  which  you  did  me  when  you  lately  X9- 
lieved  my  apprehensions  of  your  danger  by  that  which  I  just  now  received : 
and  though  the  general  persecution  re-inforoe  ;  yet  it  is  your  particular  which 
most  concernes  me  in  this  sad  caUdysU  and  declension  of  piety  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  But  Sir,  what  is  now  to  be  don  that  the  Starrs  of  our  once  bright 
hemisphere  are  every  where  pulling  from  their  orbs  7  I  remember  where  you 
have  eayd  it  was  the  hHrbinger  of  the  greate  day,  and  a  very  sober  and  learned 
person,  my  worthy  friend  the  great  Oughtred,  did  the  other  day  seriously  per- 
suade me  parare  in  occurtum^  and  will  needs  have  the  following  yeares  pro- 
ductive of  wonderfuU  and  universal  changes.  What  to  say  of  that  I  know  not : 
but  ccrtaine  it  is  we  are  brought  to  a  sad  condition.  I  speake  concerning  secular 
yet  religious  persons  ;  whose  glory  it  will  only  be  to  lie  buried  in  your  mines, 
a  monument  too  illustrious  for  such  as  I  am. 

For  my  part,  I  have  learned  from  your  excellent  assistances  to  humble  my- 
selfe,  and  to  adore  the  inscrutable  pathes  of  the  Most  High :  God  and  His  truth 
are  still  the  same,  though  the  foundations  of  the  world  be  shaken.  JvlianuM  re^ 
divivus  can  shut  the  schooles  indeede  and  the  temples ;  but  he  cannot  hinder 
our  private  intercourses  and  devotions,  where  the  breast  is  the  chappell  and 
our  heart  is  the  altar.  Obedience  founded  in  the  understanding  will  be  the 
onely  cure  and  retraite.  God  will  accept  what  remaines,  and  supply  what  is 
necessary.  He  is  not  obliged  to  externals,  the  purest  ages  passed  undei  the 
cruelest  persecutions :  it  is  sometymes  necessary :  and  this,  and  the  fulfilling 
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of  prophecy,  are  all  instruments  of  greate  advantage  (even  whilst  they  presse 
and  are  incumbent)  to  those  who  can  make  a  sanctified  use  of  them.  But  as 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  will  be  discoYcred,  and  multitudes  scandalized ; 
BO  are  there  divers  well-disposed  persons  who  will  not  know  how  to  guide  them* 
selves,  unlesse  some  such  good  men  as  you  discover  the  secret,  and  instruct 
them  how  they  may  secure  their  greatest  interest,  and  steere  their  course  in 
this  darke  and  uncomfortable  weather.  Some  such  discourse  would  be  highly 
seasonable  now  that  the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  of 
your  functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of  Israel  is  quenched.  Where 
shall  we  now  receive  the  vicUicum  with  safety  ?  How  shall  we  be  baptized  f 
For  to  this  passe  it  is  come,  Sir.  The  comfort  is,  the  captivity  had  no  temple, 
no  altar,  no  king.  But  did  they  not  observe  the  passover,  nor  circumcise  1 
Had  they  no  priests  and  prophets  amongst  them  ?  Many  are  weake  in  the 
faith,  and  know  not  how  to  answer,  nor  whither  to  fly :  and  if  upon  the  apo^ 
theons  of  that  excellent  person,  under  a  malicious  representation  of  his  martyr- 
dom, engraven  in  copper',  and  sent  me  by  a  friend  firom  Bruxelles,  the  Jesuite 
could  so  bitterly  sarcasme  upon  the  embleme : 

Projicis  in  ventam  caput,  Anglia  [leg.  Angla]  Ecclesia  ?  Caesum 
Si  caput  est,  salvum  corpus  an  esse  potest? 

how  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and  brealce  in  upon  the  flock  ;  for 
the  shepheards  are  smitten,  and  the  sheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scattered,  un- 
lesse the  greate  Shepheard  of  soules  oppose,  or  some  of  His  delegates  reduce 
and  direct  us.  Deare  Sir,  we  are  now  preparing  to  take  our  last  farewell  (as 
they  threaten)  of  Qod's  service  in  this  citty,  or  any  where  else  in  publique.  I 
must  confesse  it  is  a  sad  consideration  ;  but  it  is  what  God  sees  best,  and  to 
what  we  must  submitt.  The  comfort  is,  Deus  providebit.  Sir,  I  have  not  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  see  those  papers  which  Mr.  Royston  tells  me  are  printing, 
but  I  greately  rejoyce  that  you  have  so  happily  fortified  that  batterie,  and  £ 
doubt  not  but  you  will  maintaine  the  siege :  for  you  must  not  be  discouraged 
for  the  passions  of  a  few.  Reason  is  reason  to  me  where  ever  I  find  it,  much 
more  where  it* conduces  to  a  designe  so  salutary  and  necessary.  At  least,  I 
wonder  that  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  y'  arguments,  can  possibly  resist 
y  charity,  and  y'  modesty :  but  as  you  have  greatly  subdued  my  education  in 
that  particular,  and  controversy  ;  so  am  I  confident  tyme  will  render  you  many 
more  proselytes.  And  if  all  doe  not  come  so  freely  in  with  their  suffrages  at 
first,  you  must  with  y'  accustomed  patience  attend  the  event 

'*  S',  I  beseech  God  to  conduct  all  y'  labours,  those  of  religion  to  others,  and 
of  love  and  affection  to  me,  who  remayne, 

Sir,  your,  &c. 

Lond.  18  Mar.  [^.  Mai  ?  R.  H.]  1656."  

Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

The  above  letter,  as  it  now  stands,  is  dated  Mar.  18, 165o.  But  on  that  day, 
as  appeared  by  the  preceding  extract  from  his  diary,  Evelyn  had  attended 

*  [The  engraving  alluded  to  may  be  Mr.  and  Mr^  Sutherland,  and  now  in  the 
seen  in  the  copy  of  Clarendon*8  History  Bodleian  Library ;  torn.  ill.  part  3.  p. 
of  the  BebellioDy  iUiutrated  by  the  late      19ii.] 
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TayloT^B  pTeaching.  The  deyoufc  laitj  of  the  episcopal  church  were  therefore 
not  at  that  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  maimer  which  this  letter 
deplores.  Nor  does  it  seepi  likely  that  a  letter  of  such  a  length,  and  written 
in  such  a  manner,  would  be  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  the  writer  ex- 
pected shortly  to  communicate  personally,  or  with  whom  he  had  a  few  hours 
before  communicated.  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  haying  received  assurances 
of  Taylor's  safety,  when  he  talks  of  being  buried  in  his  ruins,  &c.  he  seems  to 
imply  that  Taylor  was  then  actually  in  prison,  or  in  some  urgent  and  great 
danger.  And  further,  on  the  31st  of  March  Taylor  and  Evelyn  had  another 
interview.  Then  therefore,  if  such  a  letter  had  passed  between  them  a  few 
days  before,  was  the  time  for  Taylor  to  give  an  answer  to  the  wish  expressed 
in  it.  We  find  however  that  this  letter  remained  unanswered  till  January  in 
the  following  year,  since  this  is  clearly  the  one  referred  to  in  Taylor's  letter  of 
this  last  date,  inasmuch  as  he  there  speaks  of  ^*  the  vile  distich  on  the  departed 
saint."  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
letter,  the  date  has  been  incorrectly  given,  and  that  we  should  read  not  March 
but  May,  by  which  time  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Taylor's  imprisonment 
at  Chepstow  may  have  commenced. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  passage  in  Taylor's  works  to  which  Evelyn 
refers,  in  which  the  calamities  of  the  time  were  said  to  be  '  harbingers  of  the 
great  day,'  is  probably  to  be  met  with  in  his  *  Episcopacy  asserted,'  (vol.  v. 
p.  14,)  where  he  suggests  "  that  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  is  the  forerunner 
and  preparatory  to  the  great  apostasy."  The  Oughtred  who  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  was  William  Oughtred,  author  of  the  Clavis  mathemcUica  and  other 
works,  and  the  most  illustrious  geometrician  of  his  time.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land was  undoubtedly  in  1655  exposed  to  fresh  and  bitter  persecutions,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Parr's  life  of  Usher : — 

^  Cromwell  being  now  (in  1655)  highly  enraged  against  the  loyal  party  for 
their  indefatigable  though  unsuccessful  endeavours  for  his  Majesty's  restora- 
tion to  his  throne,  after  he  had  shewed  himself  very  implacable  and  severe  to 
the  cavalier  gentry,  as  they  then  called  them,  began  now  to  discharge  part  of 
his  rage  upon  the  orthodox  clergy,  forbidding  them  under  great  penalties  to 
teach  schools,  or  to  perform  any  part  of  their  ministerial  function :  whereupon 
some  of  the  most  considerable  episcopal  clergy  in  and  about  London  desired 
my  lord  primate  that  he  would  use  his  interest  with  Cromwell  (since  they 
heard  ho  pretended  a  great  respect  for  him)  that  as  he  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science to  almost  all  sorts  of  religions,  so  the  episcopal  divines  might  have  the 
same  freedom  of  serving  God  in  their  private  congregations  (since  they  were 
not  permitted  the  public  churches)  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  that  neither  the  ministers,  nor  those  that  frequented  that  ser- 
vice, might  be  any  more  hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.  So  according 
to  their  desires  he  went  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with  Cromwell  for  the 
taking  off  this  restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised  (although  with  some  diffi- 
culty) that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  meddled  not  with  any 
matters  relating  to  his  government.  But  when  the  lord  primate  went  to  him 
a  second  time  to  get  this  promise'^ratified  and  put  into  writing,  he  found  him 
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under  his  chinugeon's  hand,  who  was  dressing  a  great  bojl  which  he  had  on 
his  breast ;  so  Cromwell  prayed  the  lord  primate  to  sit  down  a  little,  and  that 
when  he  was  dressed  he  would  speak  with  him.  Whilst  this  was  a  doing 
Cromwell  said  to  mj  lord  primate,  if  this  core  (pointing  to  the  bojl)  were  once 
out,  I  should  quickly  be  well ;  to  whom  the  good  bishop  replied, '  I  doubt  the 
core  lies  deeper,  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart  that  must  be  taken'  out,  or  else  it 
will  not  be  well.'  '  Ah  I*  reply ed  he,  seeming  unconcerned  [QiLcere,  concerned  7 
H.U.]  '  so  there  is  indeed  !'  and  sighed.  But  when  the  lord  primate  began  to 
speak  to  him  concerning  the  business  he  came  about,  he  answered  him  to  this 
effect,  that  he  had  since  better  considered  it,  having  advised  with  his  council 
about  it^  and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience 
to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless  and  implacable  enemies  to  him  and  his 
goyemment ;  and  so  he  took  his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good  words  and 
outward  civility.  The  lord  primate,  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  it  any  far- 
ther, said  little  more  to  him,  but  returned  to  his  lodging  very  much  troubled 
and  concerned  that  his  endeavours  had  met  with  no  better  success.  When  he 
was  in  his  chamber,  he  said  to  some  of  his  relations,  and  myself,  that  came  to 
see  him,  'This  false  man  hath  broken  his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform 
what  he  promised :  well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long :  the  king  will  return  ;  though  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  it^  you  may :  the  government  both  in  church  and  state  is  in  confusion  ; 
the  papists  are  advancing  their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  preyented.* " — ^Parr's  life  of  Usher,  p.  75. 


NOTE  (P.) 

*  12  April,  1666.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (that  excellent  per- 
son and  great  virtuoso).  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  dined  with  me  at  Sayes 
Court,  when  I  presented  Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  buming-glasse.  In  the 
aftemoone  we  all  went  to  Colonel  Blount's,  to  see  his  new-invented  plows." 

**  6  May.  I  brought  Mons'.  le  Franc,  a  young  French  Sorbonist,  a  proselyte, 
to  converse  with  Dr.  Taylor.  They  feU  to  dispute  on  original  sin,  in  Latine, 
upon  a  book  newly  published  by  the  Doctor,  who  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
young  man.'* 

**  7.  I  visited  Dr.  Taylor,  and  preyailed  on  him  to  propose  lions',  le  Frano 
to  the  bishop  that  he  might  have  orders  ;  I  having  sometime  before  brought 
him  to  a  full  consent  to  the  church  of  England  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  in 
which  he  had  till  of  late  made  some  difficulty :  so  he  was  this  day  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest,  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.  I  paid  the  fees  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  very  poore  and  in  greate  want ;  to  that  necessity  were  our  clergy 
reduced  !" — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  9. 

What  bishop  it  was  whom  Evelyn  describes  as  the  bishop  of  Meath,  I  cannot 
conjecture.  Certain  it  is  that  there  was  no  bishop  of  that  see  at  this  time,  the 
last,  Dr.  Anthony  Martin,  having  died  in  great  poverty  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
1650,  and  his  see  not  being  filled  up  till  after  the  restoration. — Ware,  Hist. 
Ireland,  yoL  i.  p.  158.    Ed.  Harris. 


CCIXXZ  NOTES* 

FOTE  (Q.) 

As  the  little  tract  in  question  is  extremely  scarce,  I  haye  subjoined  some 
extracts,  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dii^ 
logue  is  carried  on  between  the  lady  who  inveighs  against,  and  her  who 
justifies  face-painting.  In  the  frontispice  to  the  second  edition,  these  two 
disputants  are  represented, — ^the  one  prim,  stem,  and  plainly  apparelled ; 
the  other  in  the  style  of  Lely's  portraits,  patched,  her  h&ir  in  ringlets,  with 
naked  shoulders,  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and,  so  far  as  the  artist  was  able,  beau- 
tiful.   The  grim  lady  begins  the  conversation. 

^  Madam, — I  am  not  more  pleased  to  see  you  look  so  well,  beyond  what 
you  were  wont,  than  I  am  jealous  (to  be  free  with  you)  lest  a  person  so 
esteemed  as  you  are  for  modesty  and  piety,  should  use  some  colour  or  tinc- 
ture to  advance  your  complexion  ;  which  indeed  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
that  odious  and  infamous  way  of  painting,  every  where  in  all  ages  so  much 
and  so  justly  spoken  against  both  by  God  and  good  men ;  being  a  most 
ungodly  practice,  though  generally  (as  they  say)  now  used  in  England  (more 
or  less)  by  persons  of  quality,  who,  not  content  with  nature's  stock  of  beauty, 
do  (not  by  a  fine  but  filthy  art)  add  something  to  the  advantage,  as  they 
think,  of  their  complexions ;  but  I  fear  to  the  deforming  of  their  souls,  and 
defiling  of  their  consciences.*' 

[The  other  replies.    Then  the  first  proceeds  again ; — J 

"  Truly,  madam,  I  absolutely  think  (without  any  mincing  or  distinction) 
all  colour  or  complexion  added  to  our  skins  and  fiices,  beyond  what  is  purely 
natural,  to  be  a  sin,  as  being  flatly  against  the  word  of  God,  which  I  suppose 
you  grant  to  be  the  indispensable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  all  moral  holi- 
ness, from  which  we  may  not  warp  in  the  least  degree  upon  any  pretensions 
to  advance  our  honours,  estates,  healths,  or  beauties.  First  then,  if  your 
laV  look  into  2  Kings  ix.  30,  you  shall  see  wicked  Jezebel,  though  a  queen, 
yet  not  tolerated  or  excused,  but  foully  branded  and  heavily  punished  for 
painting  her  eyes  or  face ;  for  which  she  was  afterwards,  by  a  most  deformed 
destiny,  justly  devoured  of  dogs;  as  the  most  reverend  lord  primate  of 
Armagh  observes  in  his  larger  catechism  upon  the  seventh  comnumdment. 
Which  fearful  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  and  censure  of  so  learned  and  pious 
a  person,  (making  that  her  painting  a  most  meritorious  and  principal  cause 
of  her  so  sad  destiny,)  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  scare  the  most  adventurous 
woman  from  any  such  sinful  and  accursed  practice." 

This  is  wretched  work  ;  but  these  are  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  beaten 
party.  Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side.  What  follows  is  as  favourable  a 
specimen  as  I  can  find ;  and  is  certainly  not  without  wit,  but  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  it  resembles  the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

'"  When  was  your  la'  scandalised  with  any  grave  and  sober  matron,  because 
she  laid  out  the  combings  or  cuttings  of  her  own  or  others  m9re  youthful 
hair,  when  her  own  (now  become  withered  and  autumnal)  seemed  less  be- 
coming her  7  How  many  both  men's  and  women's  warmer  heats  in  religion 
do  now  admit  not  only  borders  of  foreign  hair,  but  full  and  fair  pemques  on 
their  heads,  without  sindging  one  hair  by  their  disputative  and  scrupulous 
zeal,  which  in  these  things  of  fashion  is  now  grown  much  out  of  fiEtshion  ? 
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Your  ladyship's  charity  doth  not  reprove,  but  pity,  those  poor  YulcaDists, 
vrho  balance  the  inequality  of  their  heels  or  badger-legs  %  by  the  art  and  help 
of  the  shoemaker ;  nor  are  those  short-legged  ladies  thought  less  godly  who 
fly  to  chopines,  and  by  enlarging  the  phylacteries  of  their  coats,  conceal  at 
once  both  tbeir  great  defects  in  native  brevity,  and  the  enormous  additions  of 
their  artificial  heights,  which  make  many  small  women  walk  with  as  much 
caution  and  danger  almost,  as  the  Turk  danceth  on  the  ropes.  Who  ever  is 
so  impertinent  a  bigot,  as  to  find  fault  when  the  hills  and  dales  of  crooked 
and  unequal  bodies  are  made  to  meet  without  a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodice 
[*  bodies'  edd.]  or  some  benign  bolsteringsl  Who  fears  to  set  straight  or 
hide  the  unhandsome  warpings  of  bow-legs,  and  baker^feet  1  What  is  there 
as  to  any  defect  in  nature  whereof  ingenuous  art,  as  a  diligent  handmaid 
waiting  on  its  mistress,  doth  not  study  some  supply  or  other,  so  far  as  to  graff 
in  silver  plates  into  cracked  sculls,  to  furnish  crept  faces  with  artificial  noses, 
to  fill  up  the  broken  ranks  and  routed  files  of  the  teeth  with  ivory  adjutants 
or  lieutenants  ?  Yet  against  all  or  any  of  these  and  the  like  reparative  in* 
ventions  by  which  art  and  ingenuity  studies  to  help  and  repair  the  defects  or 
deformities  which  God  in  nature,  or  providence,  is  pleased  to  inflict  upon  our 
bodies,  no  pen  is  sharpened,  no  pulpit  is  battered,  no  writ  of  rebellion,  or 
charge  of  forgery  and  false  coinage,  is  brought  against  any  in  tbe  court  of 
conscience  ;  no  poor  creature  (who  thankfully  embraceth,  modestly  useth,  and 
with  more  cheerfulness  serveth  God  by  means  of  some  such  help,  which  either 
takes  away  its  reproach,  or  easeth  its  pain)  is  scared  with  dreadful  scruples^ 
or  so  terrified  with  the  threatenings  of  sin,  hell,  and  damnation,  as  to  cast 
away  (much  against  their  wills)  that  innocent  succour  which  God  in  nature, 
and  art,  had  given  them ;  from  which  they  part  with  as  much  regret  as  the 
poor  man  did  from  his  darling  lamb,  which  the  rich  man*s  insolence  not 
his  indigence,  not  his  want  but  wantonness,  forced  from  him.  Rather  we 
are  so  civilly  pious  in  these  cases,  as  to  applaud  others  no  less  than  please 
ourselves  in  those  happy  delusions,  whereby  we  conceal,  or  any  way  com* 
pensate  these  our  deformities  or  defects  in  any  kind,  which  seem  to  us  less 
convenient,  or  to  others  less  comely,  in  this  our  mortal  and  visible  pilgrimage. 
Only  if  the  face  (which  is  the  metropolis  of  humane'  majesty,  and  as  it  were 
the  cathedral  of  beauty,  or  comeliness,  in  the  little  world  or  polity  of  our 
bodies)  if  this  have  sustained  any  injuries  (as  it  is  most  exposed  to  them) 
of  time,  or  any  accident ;  if  it  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  that  our  charity 
and  ingenuity  in  art  can  help  it  to,  though  the  thing  be  never  so  cheap, 
easie  and  harmless,  either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it^  and  to  redeem 
it  from  mortmain,  or  to  pair  and  match  the  inequal  cheeks  to  each  other, 
when  one  is  as  Rachel,  the  other  as  Leah,  or  to  cover  any  pimples  and  heats, 
or  to  remove  any  obstructions,  or  to  mitigate  and  quench  excessive  flushings, 
hereby  to  set  ofif  the  face  to  such  decency  and  equality  as  may  innocently 

•  ["It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still  inveterately  It  is  noticed  as  an  error  by  Brown,  Vul^ 

mainuined  by  many  who  have  sufficient  err.  iii.  6.    It  is  alluded  to  as  a  supposec 

opportunities  of  informing  themselves  bet-  fact  by  W.  Browne  and  Drayton."    Nare^ 

ter,  that  the  badger  has  the  two  legs  on  (Glossary)  who  quotes  the  passages.] 
one  side  shorter  than  those  on  the  other.         '  [See  vol.  v.  p.  386.] 
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please  ounelrei  and  others,  without  any  thought  to  displease  God  (who  lookf 
not  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  to  the  heart)  what  ceosures  and  whispers, 
jea,  what  outcries  and  clamours,  what  lightnings  and  thunders,  what  ana- 
themas, exoommunications,  and  condemnations,  fill  the  thoughts,  the  pens, 
the  tongues,  the  pulpits  of  many  angry  (ye€  it  may  be  well-meaning)  Chris- 
tians, both  preachers  and  others,  who  are  commonly  more  quick-sighted  and 
offended  with  the  least  mote  they  fancie  of  adding  to  a  lady's  complexion, 
than  with  many  camels  of  their  own  customary  opinions  and  practices! 
Good  men,  though  in  other  things  not  only  of  the  fineness  and  neatness,  but 
even  of  some  falsity  and  pretension,  they  are  so  good-natured  and  indulgent 
as  to  allow  their  lame  or  their  crooked  wives  and  daughters,  whateyer  inge- 
nuous concealments  and  reparations,  art  and  their  purses  can  afford  them ; 
yet  as  to  the  point  of  face-mending,  they  condemn  them,  like  Paul's  church'^ 
to  sink  under  eyerlasting  mines.  The  most  of  your  plainer  bred  and  as  it 
were  home-spun  professors  and  preachers,  who  never  went  far  beyond  their 
own  homes,  can  with  less  equal  eyes  behold  any  woman,  of  never  so  great 
quality,  if  they  see  or  suspect  her  to  be  adorned  any  whit  beyond  the  vulgar 
mode,  or  decked  with  feathers  more  gay  and  goodly  than  those  birds  use, 
which  are  of  their  own  coimtrey  nest.  In  which  cases  of  feminine  dressing 
and  adorning,  no  casuist  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  or  resolve  the  many  intri- 
cate niceties  and  endless  scruples  of  conscience,  which  some  men*s  and 
women's  more  plebeian  zelotiy  makes,  as  about  ladies'  cheeks  and  faces,  if 
they  appear  one  dram  or  degree  more  quick  and  rosy  than  they  were  wonted, 
to  about  the  length  and  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  hair.  One  while  they 
are  so  perplexed  about  the  curling  of  ladies*  hair,  that  they  can  as  hardly 
dis-intangle  themselves  as  a  bee  entangled  in  honey;  otherwise  they  are 
most  scrupulous  mathematicians  to  measure  the  arms,  wrists,  necks  and  trains 
of  ladies,  how  far  they  may  safely  venture  to  let  their  garments  draw  after 
them  on  the  ground,  or  their  naked  skins  be  seen.  Here  however  some  men 
can  bear  the  sight  of  the  fairest  fuces  without  so  much  as  winking  (where  the 
greatest  face  of  beauty  is  displayed),  yet  they  pretend  that  no  strength  of 
humane  virtue  can  endure  the  least  assaults  or  peepings  of  naked  necks,  if 
they  make  any  discoveiy  or  breaking  forth  below  the  ears.  Kot  that  any 
modest  mind  pleads  for  wanton  prostituting  of  naked  breasts,  where  the 
civiller  customs  of  any  countrey  forbid  it ;  but  some  men's  rigour  and  fierce- 
ness is  such,  that  if  they  espy  any  thing  in  the  dress,  clothes,  or  garb  of 
women,  beyond  what  they  approve  or  have  been  wonted  to,  presently  the 
taylors,  the  tire-women,  the  gorget-makers,  the  seamstresses,  the  chamber- 
maids, the  dressers,  and  all  that  wretched  crew  of  obsequious  attendants,  ate 
condemned  as  anti-christian,  and  only  fit  to  wait  upon  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
Kor  do  the  poor  ladies  (though  otherwise  young  and  innocent,  though  as 
vertuous  as  handsome,  or  if  possibly  elder,  every  way  exemplary  for  modesty, 
gravity,  and  charity,  yet  they  do  not)  without  great  gifts  and  presents  (as  by 
so  many  fines  and  heriots)  redeem  themselves  from  some  men's  severe  cen- 
sures ;  and  if  they  do  take  any  freedom  to  dress  and  set  forth  themselves  after 

i  [See  Dngdale'e  hist,  of  a  Paul's,  pp.  110,  5.] 
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the  best  mode  and  fiuhion,  it  costs  them  as  much  as  the  Roman  captain's 
freedom  did  him ;  when  indeed  they  are  (as  St.  Paul  pleaded)  free-bom,  not 
only  in  nature,  but  as  to  gimoe  and  the  new  birth,  which  is  no  enemy  to  what 
fashion's  modesty  may  bear,  and  which  decency,  civility,  and  custom,  do 
require." 

The  '  Turk'  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  was  no  doubt  a  rope-dancer 
of  that  nation,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  *  the  famous  fimamble  Turk,*  who 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  exhibit  his  talents  during  the  commonwealth, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  most  public  amusements. 

NOTE  (R.) 

'^  25  March,  1667.  Dr.  Taylor  shewed  me  his  MSS.  of  Oases  of  Oonscienee, 
or  Duetar  dtibUarUium,  now  fitted  for  the  presse. 

^  7  June.  My  fourth  sonn  was  bom,  christened  George,  after  my  grand- 
&ther ;  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor  officiating  in  the  drawing-room. 

''July  16.  On  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  recommendation  I  went  to  Eltham,  to 
help  one  Moodey,  a  young  man,  to  that  living,  by  my  interest  with  the 
patron."— VoL  L  pp.  304—6. 

NOTE  (T.) 

''  He  (Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham)  had  a  brother  named 
Francis  Finch,  bred  up  also  under  £.  Silvester,  was  afterwards  a  gent.  com. 
of  Bal.  Coll.  but  leaving  it  without  a  degree,  went  to  London,  studied  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrister  of  one  of  the  temples  ;  but  before  he  had  long  prac- 
tised he  died,  yet  lives  still  in  those  several  pieces  of  ingenuity  he  left  behind 
him,  wherein  he  falls  not  short  of  the  best  of  poets.  And  because  poeta  est 
finUimtu  oratori,  he  might  have  proved  excellent  in  that  too,  having  so  Jn* 
comparable  a  precedent  as  his  brother  sir  Heneage  Finch.  Among  the  several 
-specimens  of  his  poetry  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  copy  of  verses  before 
Will.  Cartwright's  poems,  an.  1651,  as  there  is  of  his  brother  John :  another 
before  a  book  entitled  '  Aires  and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices, 
Lond.  1653,  fol.  published  by  Hen.  Lawes.  In  the  body  of  which  book  he 
hath  a  poem,  entitled  '  Cselia  singing,'  to  which  the  said  Lawes  composed  an 
air  of  two  parts  to  be  sung,"  &c. — Fasti,  voL  ii.  p.  69.  [102,  ed.  Bliss.] 

Mr.  Finch's  discourse  on  Friendship  is  not  mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  any 
more  than  that  on  Honour,  both  which  however  are  extolled  by  Orinda  in 
her  address  (Poems,  p.  19}  **  to  the  noble  Palsmon  on  his  incomparable  Dis- 
course of  Friendship:'*  and  her  description  of  '*Mr.  Francis  Finch,  the 
excellent  Palssmon,"  (ib.  pp.  91, 3.) 

<*TwB8  he  that  rescued  gasping  Friendship^  when 

The  bell  toU'd  for  her  funeral  with  men ; 

Twas  he  that  made  friends  more  than  loyers  bum. 

And  then  made  love  to  sacred  friendship  turn ; 

Twas  he  turned  Honour  inward,  set  her  free 

From  titles  and  from  popularity. 

Now  fix*d  to  virtue,  she  begs  praise  of  none. 

But  witnessed  and  rewarded  both  at  home.*' 
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NOTE  (U.) 
«T0  THE  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  TOWER*. 

SlBy 

I  should  begin  with  the  greater  apologie  for  this  addresse,  did  not  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  j*  greate  employment  and  mj  feares  to  importune 
them  cany  with  them  an  excuse  which,  I  haye  hope  to  believe,  you  will 
easily  admit.  But  as  it  is  an  errour  to  be  troublesome  to  great  persons  upon 
trifling  affaires,  so  were  it  no  less  a  crime  to  be  silent  in  an  occasion,  wherein 
I  may  do  an  act  of  charity,  and  reconcile  a  person  to  your  good  opinion,  who 
has  deserved  so  well,  and  I  thinke  is  so  innocent.  Sir,  I  speake  in  behalfe  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  whom  I  understand  you  have  conceived  some  displeasure  for 
the  mistake  of  his  printer,  and  the  readiest  way  that  I  can  thinke  of  to  do 
him  honour  and  bring  him  into  esteeme  with  you,  is  to  beg  of  you  that  yoa 
will  please  to  give  him  leave  to  watte  upon  you,  that  you  may  learn  from  his 
owne  mouth,  as  well  as  the  world  has  done  from  his  writings,  how  averse  he 
is  from  any  thing  that  he  may  be  charged  withall  to  his  prejudice,  and  how 
greate  an  adversary  he  has  ever  bin  in  particular  to  the  popish  religion, 
against  which  he  has  employed  his  pen  so  signally,  and  with  such  successe. 
And  when  by  this  favour  you  shall  have  don  justice  to  all  interests,  I  am 
not  without  faire  hopes  that  I  shall  have  mutually  obliged  you  both,  by  doing 
my  endeavour  to  serve  my  worthy  and  pious  friend,  and  by  bringing  so  in* 
nocent  and  deserving  a  person  into  your  protection  ;  who  am. 

Sir,  &C. 
From  Greenwich,  U  Jan.  1656-7." 

NOTE  (V.) 

*'Feb.  25, 1658.  Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  my  brothers,  with  other 
friends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us.** 

"  March  7.  To  London  to  hear  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  private  house,  on  ziii. 
Luke,  23,  4.  After  the  sermon  followed  the  blessed  communion,  of  which  I 
participated.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Gunning  at  Excester  house  expounding 
part  of  the  creede.*' — ^Evelyn*s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council,  which  have  been 
examined  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  my  valued  friend  H.  Hobhouse,  esquire, 
no  traces  appear  of  any  order  for  Taylor's  imprisonment,  or  his  appearance 
before  them,  either  on  this  occasion,  or  when  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  at 
Chepstow.  For  this  omission  it  is  not  easy  to  account  How  a  supposed 
state  criminal  could  be  put  in  confinement  without  such  an  order  appearing, 
is  not  plain,  unless  we  suppose  that  in  those  arbitrary  times  the  committees 
and  inferior  agents  of  the  government  exercised  the  power  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  indeed  noticeable  that  £vel3m*s  letter  is  addressed  to  the  lieutenant  of 

^  **  This  was  written  for  another  gentle-  by  name,  for  1  never  had  the  least  know- 
man,  an  acquaintance  with  the  villain  who  ledfre  of  him.*' — £?elyn*s  Memoirs,  vol. 
was  DOW  lieut  of  the  Tower :— Baxter,  by     il.  part  I  p.  112, 
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the  Tower  himself,  and  tliat  he  speaks  of  Taylor  as  haying  incurred  ^his*  dis- 
pleasure, as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  as  well  as  the 
keeper  of  his  prison*  In  the  Tower  howeyer,  whoso  records  haye  been  also 
consulted,  no  warrants  or  commitments  are  preseryed  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Restoration. 

NOTE  (Y  •.) 

Ilad  Taylor  forgotten  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  concerning  the  grand- 
children of  S.  Jude,  the  last  suryiyors  of  the  house  of  Dayid,  and  after  the 
flesh  the  kinsmen  of  our  Lord,  who  were  examined  and  dismissed  without 
injury  by  Bomitian  f  See  Routh,  Rell,  iaeroe^  yol.  L  p.  196.  I  would  rather 
belieye  that  he  had  forgotten  the  story,  than  that  he  regarded  as  &bu]ous  a 
narratiye  so  probable  in  itself  and  so  apparently  authentic.  [Cf.yol.iii  p.  110.] 

NOTE  (W.) 

Taylor  alludes  to  the  followiDg  passage  from  the  neglected  work  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  may  serye  at  least  as  a  specimen  of  those  subtleties  which 
once  exercised  the  best  wits  in  Christendom.  The  practice  of  Aquinas  must 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  that,  namely,  he  states  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
then  moderates  between  them. 

QUABTIO  L.  ABT.  4. 

Utrum  angdi  differant  specie. 

Ad  qttatium  nc  proceditur.  Videtur  quod  An^di  non  differant  in  tpecie. 
Cum  enim  differentia  sit  nobilior  genere,  quoBCunque  conveniunt  secundum  id 
quod  est  nobilissimum  in  sis,  conveniunt  in  ultima  differentia  constitiUiva,  et 
ita  sunt  eadem  secundum  speciem.  Sad  omnes  angeli  conveniunt  in  eo  quod 
est  nobilissimum  in  eis,  scilicet  in  inteUecttuditate.  Ergo  omnet  angeli  sunt 
unius  speciei, 

2.  Prat,  Magis  et  minus  non  diversificant  speciem,  Sed  angeli  non  viden- 
tur  differre  ab  invieem  nisi  secundum  magis  et  mintu :  proiU  a.  unus  alio  est 
simplieior  et  perspicacioris  intdleetus.    Ergo  angeli  non  differurU  specie. 

3.  Prceterea,  Jnima  et  angdus  ex  opposite  dividuntur :  sed  omnes  animof 
sunt  unius  speciei;  ergo  et  angeli, 

4.  Preet.  Quanto  aliquid  est  perjectius  in  naiura,  tanto  magis  dd>et  multv- 
plioari.  Hoc  autem  non  esset  si  in  una  specie  esset  unum  tanium  individuum. 
Ergo  muUi  angeli  sunt  unius  speciei, 

Sed  OONTBA  est,  quod  in  his  quce  sutU  unitts  speciei,  ium  est  invenire  prius  et 
posterius,  ut  dicitur  in  3  Metaphys.  Sed  in  angelis  etiam  unius  ordinis  sunt 
primi  et  medii  et  ultimi,  ut  dicit  Dion,  10  cap,  angelica  hierarch.  Ergo  angeli 
non  sunt  umus  speciei,  Condusio :  Cum  omnes  spirituales  substantia  ex 
materia  et  forma  eomposita  7ion  sint,  ^usdem  non  sunt  speciei, 

BisPovDso.  Dioendum,  quod  quidam  dixerunt  omnes  substantias  spiritwda 
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€896  uniiu  speeiei,  etiam  animas.  Alii  vero  quod  omnes  angeli  sunt  wmu  spe^ 
cieiy  ted  non  animas,  Quidam  vero,  quod  omnea  angdi  utUta  hierarchice,  atU 
etiam  unius  ordifiis.  Sed  hoc  est  impossiinle,  Ea  .n.  q%UB  eonveniufU  specie 
et  differunt  numero,  canifeniuni  in  forma,  aed  distinguuntur  maUrialiter.  Si 
ergo  angeli  non  sunt  eompotiti  ex  materia  et  forma,  tU  dictum  ett  supra :  se» 
quitur  quod  impoasibUe  sit  ease  duos  angdos  unius  speeiei;  sicut  etiam  impos- 
sihile  esset  dicere  quod  essent  plures  albedines  separatee,  aut  plures  humanitates^ 
cum  albedines  non  sint  plures,  nisi  secundum  quod  sunt  in  diversis  substantiis. 
tSi  tamen  angeli  haberent  materiam,  nee  sic  iamen  possent  esse  plures  angeli 
umus  spedeL  Sic  enim  oporteret  quod  principium  distinctioms  tinitu  ah  eiiio 
esset  materia,  non  quidem  secundum  divisionem  quantttatis,  cum  sint  ineor- 
porei,  sed  secundum  diversitatem  potentiarum,  Qu(B  quidem  diversitcu  mor 
teruB  causat  diversitatem  non  solum  speeiei  sed  generis. 

Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  differentia  est  nobilior  genere,  sicut  deter' 
minatum  indeterminate  et  proprium  commtuii,  non  autem  sicut  alia  et  alia 
naturcL  Alioquin  oporteret  quod  omnia  animalia  irraiionalia  essent  unius 
speeiei,  vd  quod  esset  in  eis  aliqua  alia  perfectior  forma,  quam  anima  sensibUis. 
J)iferunt  ergo  specie  animalia  irratiotialia  secundum  diversos  gradus  determi" 
natos  natures  sensitivce,  Et  similiter  omnes  angeli  differunt  specie  secundum 
diversos  gradus  natures  intdlectivos. 

Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  magis  et  minus  secundum  quod  causaniu/r  ex 
intensions  et  remissions  unius  formes,  non  diversificant  speeiem,  Sed  secundum 
quod  causaiitur  ex  formis  diversorum  graduum,  sic  diversificant  speeiem : 
sicut  si  dicamus,  quod  ignis  est  perfectior  acre,  Et  hoc  modo  angeli  diversifi- 
cantur  secundum  magis  et  minus. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  bonum  speeiei  prasponderat  bono  individiU, 
Unde  multo  melius  est  qtiod  mvltiplicentur  species  in  angdis,  quam  quod  mvl- 
tiplicentur  individua  in  una  specie, — Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  multipli' 
caiio  secundum  numerum  cum  in  infinitum  protendi  possit,  non  intenditur 
ab  agente,  sed  sola  multiplicatio  secundum  speeiem,  ut  supra  dictum  est. 
Unde  perfectio  natures  angdiccs  requirit  multiplicatiojMm  speeieruy^  non 
autem  multiplicationem  individuorum  in  una  specie, — S.  Thorn.  Aquin. 
Sutnma  totius  theotogim,  pars  L  p.  97.  [fo.  172.  foL  Tenet  1693.] 

NOTE  (X.) 

These  facts  appear  from  a  letter  of  lord  Conway's,  dated  June  15, 1658,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  It  is  addressed  to  major  George  Rawdon, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who,  from  his  residence  and  influence  in 
Ireland,  might  materially  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  lord  Conway's 
wishes.  It  should  seem  that  major  Rawdon  had,  in  answer  to  a  preyious 
application,  given  a  discouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

^  Deab  BaOTHSB, 
That  which  you  writ  me  in  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  this  month  concerning 
Dr.  Taylor,  was  sufficient  to  have  discouraged  him  and  all  his  friends  from 
any  further  thoughts  of  that  country ;  but  I  thank  God,  I  went  upon  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  be  repented  of,  for  I  had  no  interest  or  passion  in  what  I  did  for 
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him,  but  rather  some  reluctaney.  What  I  pursued  was,  to  do  an  act  of  piety 
towards  him,  and  an  act  of  piety  towards  all  such  as  are  truly  disposed  to 
Tirtue  in  those  parts  ;  for  I  am  certain  he  is  the  choicest  person  in  England 
appertaining  to  the  conscience,  and  let  others  blemish  him  how  they  please, 
yet  all  I  have  written  of  him  is  true.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  an 
excellent  life ;  but  in  regard  that  thb  is  not  powerful  to  purchase  his  quiet, 
I  shall  tell  you  what  is  done  in  relation  to  that  Dr.  Petty  hath  written  by 
him  to  Dr.  Harrison  and  several  others,  and  promist  to  proyide  him  a  pur- 
chase of  land,  at  great  advantage,  and  many  other  intimate  kindnesses* 
wherein  your  advice  will  be  askt.  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician,  and  a  very  inge- 
nious man,  who  hath  married  the  chancellor's  sister,  hath  written  on  his 
behalf  very  passionately,  and  some  of  as  near  relation  to  my  lord  Peepes 
hath  recommended  him  to  him;  Serjeant  Twisden,  one  of  the  eminentest 
lawyers  in  England,  who  married  sir  Matthew  Tomlinson's  sister,  hath  written 
to  him  very  earnestly,  and  so  hath  his  wife  also.  Mr.  Hall,  an  understanding 
man,  and  always  one  of  the  knights  for  Lincolnshire,  hath  recommended  him 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Bury,  and  so  hath  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  masters  of  request^ 
done  for  him  to  my  lord  chief  baron.  But  besides  all  this,  my  lord  Pro- 
tector hath  given  him  a  pass  and  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  family, 
under  his  sign  manual  and  privy  signet.  80  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  trea- 
son to  look  upon  him  and  to  own  him.  Dr.  Loftus  is  his  friend.  I  have  sent 
you  and  my  sister  a  box  of  pills,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  same  proportion  as 
that  I  sent  last  summer. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

E.  CONWAY. 
KensiDgtoD,  Jane  15, 1658." 

NOTE  (Y.) 

Edwards  in  his  Oangrana,  speaks  of  the  Perfectists  or  Perfectionists  in  the 
same  category  with  the  most  detested  heretics  of  his  time.  "All  the  sects, 
yea,  the  worst  of  them,  as  the  Antiscripturists,  Arians,  Anti-trinitarians,  Per- 
fectists, being  Independents  and  Separatists."  The  Dr.  Gell  who  appears  to 
have  favoured  them,  was  probably  '^  Robert  Gell,  D.D.  of  Pampisford  in 
Cambridgeshire,  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  and  sometime  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  Doctor  died  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  (twenty-fifth  March  or  thereabouts)  1665." — Atheiia  Oxon^  vol.  iii. 
col.  562. 

NOTE  (Z.) 

"  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Taylor :  it  hath  almost  broken  my 
heart.  Mr,  Tandy  hath  exhibited  articles  against  him  to  the  lord  deputy 
and  council,  so  simple  (as  colonel  Hill  writes)  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
come  to  any  thing :  the  greatest  scandal  being  that  he  christened  Mr.  Bryer's 
child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  have  written  to  Hyme  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  his  vindication,  as  if  it  were  my  own  business.  I  hope  there- 
fore, when  you  come  over,  you  will  take  him  (Tandy)  off  from  persecuting 
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me,  since  none  knows  better  than  yourself  whether  I  deserve  the  same  at  his 
hands.  I  would  have  sent  you  the  Doctor's  letter  to  me,  but  that  I  know  not 
whether  this  will  oyer  come  to  you.  The  quarrel  is,  it  seems,  because  he 
thinks  Dr.  Taylor  more  welcome  to  Hillsborough  than  himself. 

B.  CONWAY. 

Kensington,  Jane  14, 1659.** 

To  this  same  conduct  of  Tandy's  lord  Conway  elsewhere  alludes  with  a 
similar  resentment :  "  Mr.  Tandy  may  have  enough  of  these  (Anabaptists  and 
Quakers)  to  set  himself  against,  without  troubling  his  peaceable  and  best 
neighbours.** — Bawdon  Papers,  p.  199. 

NOTE  (A  A.) 

The  first  work  to  which  Taylor  alludes  is  '  St.  Chrysostom*8  Qolden  book 
for  the  education  of  children,  out  of  the  Greeke,*  1659.  12mo.  The  other 
work  alluded  to  must  have  been  in  MS.,  since  I  cannot  find  that  Evelyn  ever 
published  any  account  of  his  trayels.  The  authors  of  the  Biograpkia  Brv- 
tannica  (vol.  y.  p.  610)  say,  "  It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  so 
eutertaioing  as  the  history  of  his  travels  would  have  been,  appeared,  even  to 
■o  indefatigable  a  person  as  he  was,  a  task  too  laborious  for  him  to  under- 
take :  for  we  should  there  have  seen  clearly,  and  in  a  true  light,  many  things 
in  reference  to  Italy  which  are  now  very  indistinctly  and  partially  repre- 
sented ;  and  we  should  have  also  met  with  much  new  matter  never  touched 
before,  and  of  which  we  shall  now  probably  never  hear  at  all.'* 

NOTE  (BB.) 

This  was  Thomas  Piers,  or  Pierce,  first  fellow  of  Magdalen,  afterwards  rector 
of  Brington  in  Northamptonshire,  then  president  of  his  own  College,  and  lastly 
de&n  of  Salisbury.  He  is  described  by  Wood  as  ''a  person  well  read  in  authors 
whether  civil  or  prophane,  of  a  florid  style,  a  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  though  originally  a  calvinist ;  but  above  all  a  most  excellent  preacher, 
whether  in  the  English  or  the  Latin  tongue.**  Wood,  Athen.^  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 
The  particular  works  alluded  to  by  Taylor  are,  1)  ^' An  additional  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Baxter's  book  entitled  The  Qrotian  religion  discovered,  &c."  printed 
in.  the  same  volume  with  "  Self-condemnation  exemplified  in  Mr.  Whitfield, 
Mr.  Barlee,  and  Mr.  Hickman ;  with  occasional  reflections  on  Calvin,  Beza» 
Zuinglius,  Piscator,  Rivet,  and  Bullock ;  but  more  especially  on  Dr.  W.  Twisse 
and  Mr.  T.  Hobbes."  Lend.  1650,  quarto.  2)  "  The  new  discoverer  discovered ; 
by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter  his  pretended  discovery  of  the  Grotian  reli- 
gion, with  the  several  subjects  therein  contained.**  Lend.  1659,  quarto.  Pierce 
seems  to  have  been  a  pungent  and  caustic  writer,  well  read  in  the  quinquarti- 
cular  controversy,  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of  the  church  of  England,  even 
during  her  time  of  greatest  depression.  He  must  however  have  in  some  degree 
complied  with  the  ruling  powers,  since  he  held  his  living  unmolested  during 
the  whole  of  the  civil  war  and  the  usurpation. 
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NOTE  (CC.) 

"  Herbert  Thomdyke,  prebend  of  Westminster,  and  sometimes  fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll^  in  Cambridge,**  died  in  Julj  1672.  He  is  mentioned  bj  Wood,  Athen,^ 
ToL  iL  p.  302  and  4.  But  of  his  literary  labours  I  know  nothing ;  nor  from 
Taylor*8  estimate  do  they  seem  worth  much  enquiry. 

NOTE  (DD,) 

For  a  beautifol '  Prayer  to  be  said  by  debtors  and  all  persons  obliged,  whe- 
ther by  crime  or  contract,*  see  the '  Holy  living,'  toI.  iii.  p.  143.  It  contains 
many  expressions  which  proYe  it  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  with  Taylor 
himself,  and  to  haTe  been  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  condition. 

NOTE  (EB.) 

Extract  from  the  Oliverian  minutes  of  the  year  1659 :  Record  Tower, 
Dublin  castle. 
"Dr.  Taylor, 

Ordered, 
That  Lt.  Coll.  Bryan  Smyth,  GoTemor  of  Carrickfergus,  do  forthwith  upon 
sight  hereof  cause  the  body  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor  to  be  sent  up  to  Dublin 
under  safe  custody,  to  the  end  he  may  make  his  personall  appearance  before 
the  said  Com",  to  answer  unto  such  things  as  shall  be  objected  ag*  him  in  be- 
half of  the  Com'onwealth.    Dated  att  Dublin  y«  11th  of  August  1669. 

Signed,  THO.  HERBERT  Seer." 

NOTE  (FP.) 

These  troubles  were  the  rising  of  sir  George  Booth  and  the  gentry  of  Cheshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  July  1669.  The 
usual  way  between  London  and  Ireland  was  thus  rendered  impassable,  and  the 
seyerities  which  were  exercised  on  the  loyalists  after  their  defeat  were  likely 
to  render  men  unwilling  to  become  the  bearers  of  any  communication  with  a 
person  of  such  known  political  principles  as  Jeremy  Taylor. — See  Hume,  7ol. 
rii.  p.  300—2. 

NOTE  (GO.) 

The  works  here  alluded  to  are,  Ist^  Evelyn's  "Apology  for  the  royal  party, 
written  in  a  letter  to  a  person  in  the  late  council  of  state ;  with  a  touch  at  the 
pretended  plea  of  the  army.*'  London,  1669,  quarto;  and  Elysium  Britanni- 
cum,  a  projected  treatise  on  gardening  in  three  books,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted.— See  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

NOTE  (H  H.) 

^  Here  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of  the  presbyterians,  by  which,  if  their 
humour  and  spirit  were  not  enough  discovered  and  known,  their  want  of  in* 
I.  t 
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genuitj  ftnd  integrity  would  be  manifest ;  and  how  imposaible  it  is  for  men 
who  would  not  be  deceived,  to  depend  on  either.  When  the  declaration  had 
been  delivered  to  the  ministers,  there  was  a  clause  in  it,  in  which  the  king  de- 
clared '  his  own  constant  practice  of  the  Conmion  prayer,  and  that  he  would 
take  it  well  from  those  who  used  it  in  their  churches,  that  the  common  people 
might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  piety,  gravity,  and  devotion  of  it,  and 
which  he  thought  would  facilitate  their  living  in  a  good  neighbourhood  to- 
gether,* or  words  to  that  effect.  When  they  had  considered  the  whole  some 
days,  Mr.  Oalamy,  and  some  other  ministers  deputed  by  the  rest,  came  to  the 
chancellor  to  redeliver  it  into  his  hands.  They  acknowledged  'the  king  had 
been  very  gracious  to  them  in  his  oonoessions ;  though  he  had  not  granted  all 
that  some  of  their  brethren  wished,  yet  they  were  contented ;'  only  desired  him 
that  *he  would  prevail  with  the  king  that  the  clause  mentioned  before  might 
be  left  out ;  which,*  they  protested, '  was  moved  by  them  for  the  king's  own 
end  ;  and  that  they  might  show  their  obedience  to  him,  and  resolution  to  do 
him  service.  For  they  were  resolved  themselves  to  do  what  the  king  wished, 
and  first  to  reconcile  the  people,  who  for  near  twenty  years  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  that  form,  by  informing  them  that  it  contained  much  piety  and 
devotion,  and  might  be  lawfully  used ;  and  then  that  they  would  begin  to  use 
it  themselves,  and  by  degrees  accustom  the  people  to  it.  Which,'  they  said, 
'would  have  a  better  effect  than  if  the  clause  were  in  the  declaration ;  for  they 
should  be  thought  in  their  persuasions  to  comply  only  with  the  king's  recom- 
mendation, and  to  merit  from  his  majesty,  and  not  to  be  moved  fix)m  the  con- 
Bcience  of  the  duty :  and  so  they  should  take  that  occasion  to  manifest  their 
seal  to  please  the  king.  And  they  feared  there  would  be  other  ill  consequences 
firom  it,  by  the  waywardness  of  the  common  people,  who  were  to  be  treated 
with  skill,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  all  at  once.'  The  king  was  to  be 
present  the  next  morning,  to  hear  the  declaration  read  the  last  time  before 
both  parties ;  and  then  the  chancellor  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest, 
what  the  minLiters  had  desired ;  which  they  again  enlarged  upon,  with  the 
same  protestations  of  their  resolutions,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  majesty  be- 
lieved they  meant  honestly ;  and  the  clause  was  left  out.  But  the  declaration 
was  no  sooner  published,  than,  observing  that  the  people  were  generally  satis- 
fied with  it^  they  sent  their  emissaries  abroad ;  and  many  of  their  letters  were 
intercepted,  and  particularly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oalamy  to  a  leading  minister  in 
Somersetshire,  whereby  he  advised  and  intreated  him  *  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  continue  and  persist  in  the  use  of  the  Directory,  and  by  no  means  admit 
the  Common  prayer  in  their  churches ;  for  that  he  made  no  question  but  that 
they  should  prevail  further  with  the  king  than  he  had  yet  consented  to  in  his 
declaration.' 

''The  other  instance  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  declaration  was  printed,  the 
king  received  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  London  and  many 
others  of  the  same  opinion  with  them,  who  had  subscribed  that  petition ; 
amongst  whom  none  of  those  who  had  attended  the  king  in  those  conferences 
had  their  names.  They  gave  his  majesty  humble-thanks  '  for  the  grace  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  show  in  his  declaraticm,  which  they  received  as  an  earnest  of 
his  f utuze  goodness  and  condesoension  in  granting  aU  those  other  oomcessiomv 
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which  were  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  liberty  of  their  conseienoe ;  and  de- 
■ired,  with  much  importunity  and  ill  manners,  *  that  the  wearing  the  surplice, 
and  the  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  mig^t  be  absolutely  abolished  out  of  the 
church,  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  of  tender  consciences.'  From  these  two 
instances  all  men  may  conclude  that  nothing  but  a  serere  execution  of  the  law 
can  erer  prevail  upon  that  classis  of  men  to  conform  to  goremment."  CIaren«> 
don's  Life,  p.  70  sq.  [toL  i  p.  481.  8ro.  Ozon.  1827.] 

I  certainly  do  not  consider  Clarendon's  inference  as  an  accurate  one.  Thd 
duplicity  or  bigotry  of  a  few  leading  indiiiduals  can  be  no  good  argument 
against  using  all  just  and  reasonable  means  to  conciliate  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party,  the  majority  of  whom  mutt  be,  like  other  men,  to  be  subdued 
by  kindness,  and  satisfied  when  their  complaints  are  attended  to.  Nor 
is  there  any  method  so  likely  to  destroy  the  consequence  of  the  obnoxious 
individuals  themselyes,  as  a  removal  of  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  supply  them  with  arms 
against  the  government.  But  we  know  how  much  mankind  are,  even  lA 
spite  of  themselves,  deterred  from  a  perseverance  in  conciliatory  measures^ 
by  the  unthankful  manner  in  which  those  measures  are  reoeived :  nor  hav# 
they  who  will  make  no  concessions,  any  right  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
obtain  fresh  privileges. 

NOTE  (II.) 
The  inscription  on  the  communion  plate  is  as  follows : 

IN   MINISTERIUM   88.  MYSTERIORUlf 

IN  ECCLB8IA  CHRI8TI  REDEMPTORIS 

DB  DROMORB 

DBO  DBDIT  BUMILLIMA  DOMINI  AMCILLA 

D.  JOANNA  TAYLOR. 

Bonney,  p.  823. 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  lady  is  called  Joanna,  without  any  distinctive 
mark ;  but  as  Mrs.  Taylor  herself  bore  that  name,  she  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  giver  than  her  daughter:  more  particularly  since  Joanna  the 
daughter  had  two  elder  sisters,  and  can  have  been  little  more  than  a  child  at 
this  time.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  also  an  heiress,  so  that  she  may  well  have  re* 
tained  some  portion  of  her  property  in  her  own  hands,  so  as  to  make  the 
present  really  hers. 

NOTE  (J  J.) 

''At  Michaelmas  1662,  Francis  Tavemer,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  a 
lusty  proper  stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  Uurge  (afterwards  porter)  to  the' 
lord  Chichester  earl  of  Donegal,  at  Bel£Mt  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  county  of 
Antrim,  and  diocese  of  Oonnoir,  riding  late  in  the  night  from  Hilbrough 
homeward,  near  Drum-Bridge^  his  horse,  though  of  good  metal,  suddeidy 
made  a  stand ;  and  he  supposing  him  to  be  taken  with  the  staggers,  alighted 
to  bloud  him  in  the  mouth,  and  presently  mounted  again.  As  he  was  setting 
forward,  there  seemed  to  pass  by  him  two  horsemen,  though  he  could  not 
hear  the  tnading  of  their  feet,  which  amaied  him.    Presently  there  appeared 
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a  third  in  a  white  coat,  just  at  his  elbow,  in  the  likeness  of  James  Haddock^ 
Ibnnerlj  an  inhabitant  in  Malone,  where  he  died  near  fire  jean  before. 
Whereupon  Tavemer  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  who  he  was  ?  He  re- 
plied, '  I  am  James  Haddock,  and  jou  may  call  to  mind  by  this  token  :  that 
about  five  years  ago,  I  and  two  other  friends  were  at  your  father*s  house,  and 
you  by  your  father's  appointment  brought  us  some  nuts ;  and  therefore  be  not 
afraid/  says  the  apparition.  Whereupon  Tavemer,  remembering  the  circuni- 
stanees,  thought  it  might  be  Haddock ;  and  those  two  who  passed  by  before 
him,  he  thought  to  be  his  two  friends  with  him  when  he  gave  them  nuta ; 
and  courageously  asked  hun  why  he  appeared  to  him  rather  than  any  other. 
He  answered,  because  he  was  a  man  of  more  resolution  than  others :  and  if 
he  would  ride  his  way  with  him,  he  would  acquaint  him  with  a  business  he 
had  to  deliver  him.  Which  Tavemer  refused  to  do,  and  would  go  his  own 
way  (for  they  were  now  at  a  quadrivial)  and  so  vode  on  homewards.  But 
immediately  on  their  departure  there  arose  a  great  wind,  and  withal  he  heard 
very  hideous  screeches  and  noises,  to  his  great  amazement ;  but  riding  for- 
ward as  fast  as  he  could,  he  at  last  heard  the  oocks  crow,  to  his  comfort ;  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  fiiUing  to  prayer,  desired  Gkni's  assistance^  and 
80  got  safe  home* 

"  The  night  after  there  appeared  again  to  him  the  likeness  o£  James  Had- 
dock, and  bid  him  go  to  Elenor  Welsh  (now  the  wife  of  Davis  living  at 
Malone,  but  formerly  the  wife  of  the  said  James  Haddock,  by  whom  she  had 
an  onely  son,  to  whom  the  said  James  Haddock  had  by  his  will  given  a  lease 
which  he  held  of  the  lord  Chichester,  of  which  the  son  was  deprived  by  Davis 
who  had  married  his  mother)  and  to  ask  her  if  her  maiden  name  was  not 
Elenor  Welsh ;  and  if  it  were,  to  tell  her  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  former 
husband  James  Haddock  that  their  son  should  be  righted  in  the  lease.  But 
Tavemer,  parUy  loath  to  gain  the  iU  will  of  his  neighbours,  and  partiy  think- 
ing he  should  not  be  credited  but  looked  on  as  deluded,  long  neglected  to  do 
his  message ;  till  having  been  every  night  for  about  a  month's  space  haunted 
with  this  apparition  in  several  forms,  every  night  more  and  more  terrible, 
(which  was  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual  trembling  over  his  whole  body, 
and  great  change  of  countenance  manifest  to  his  wife,  in  whose  presence 
frequently  the  apparition  was,  diough  not  visible  to  her)  at  length  he  went  to 
Malone  to  Davis's  wife,  and  askt  whether  her  maiden  name  was  not  Elenor 
Welsh  ;  if  it  was,  he  had  something  to  say  to  her.  She  replied,  there  was 
another  Elenor  Welsh  besides  her.  Hereupon  Tavemer  retumed  without 
delivering  his  message.  The  same  night  being  fast  asleep  in  his  bed  (for  the 
former  apparitions  were  as  he  sate  by  the  fire  with  his  wife)  by  something 
pressing  upon  him  he  was  awakened,  and  saw  again  the  apparition  of  James 
Haddock  in  a  white  coat  as  at  other  times,  who  asked  him  if  he  hod  delivered 
his  message  ?  He  answered,  he  had  been  there  with  Elenor  Welsh.  Upon 
which  the  apparition  looking  more  pleasantly  upon  him,  bid  him  not  be 
afraid,  and  so  vanished  in  a  flash  of  brightness.  But  some  nights  after  (he 
having  not  delivered  his  message)  he  came  again,  and  appearing  in  many 
formidable  shapes,  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it.  This 
made  him  leave  his  house  where  he  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  betake  him- 
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self  to  the  town  of  Belfast,  where  he  sate  up  all  night  at  one  Pierce's  house 
a  shoemaker,  accompanied  with  the  said  Pierce  and  a  servant  or  two  of  the 
lord  Chichester,  who  were  desirous  to  hear  or  see  the  spirit.  About  midnight 
as  thej  were  all  by  the  fire-side  thej  beheld  Tavemer's  countenance  to 
change,  and  a  trembling  to  fall  on  hhn,  who  presently  espyed  the  apparition 
in  a  room  opposite  to  him  where  he  sate,  and  took  up  the  candle  and  went  to 
it,  and  resolutely  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  wherefore  it  haunted  him  P 
It  replied,  because  he  had  not  delivered  the  message,  and  withal  threatened 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it  speedily ;  and  so  changing  itself  into 
many  prodigious  shapes,  it  ranisht  in  white  like  a  ghost.  Whereupon  Fran* 
cis  Tavemer  became  much  dejected  and  troubled,  and  next  day  went  to  the 
lord  Chichester's  house,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  related  to  some  of  the 
family  the  sadness  of  his  condition.  They  told  it  to  my  lord's  chaplain  Mr. 
James  South,  who  came  presently  to  Taremer,  and  being  acquainted  of  his 
whole  stoiy,  advised  him  to  go  this  present  time  to  Malone  to  deliver  punc- 
tually his  message,  and  promised  to  go  along  with  him.  But  first  they  went 
to  Dr.  Lewis  Downs,  then  minister  of  Belfast,  who  upon  hearing  the  relation 
of  the  whole  matter,  doubted  at  first  the  truth  of  it,  attributing  it  rather  to 
melancholy  than  any  thing  of  reality.  But  being  afterwards  fully  satisfied 
of  it,  the  only  scruple  remaining  was,  whether  it  might  be  lawful  to  go  on 
such  a  business,  not  knowing  whose  errand  it  was ;  since,  though  it  was  a  real 
apparition  of  some  spirit,  yet  it  was  questionable  whether  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
spirit.  Tet  the  justice  of  the  cause  (it  being  the  common  report  the  youth 
was  wronged)  and  other  considerations  prevailing,  he  went  with  them.  So 
they  three  went  to  Davis's  house,  where  the  woman  being  desired  to  come  to 
them,  Tavemer  did  effectually  do  his  message,  by  telling  her  that  he  could 
not  be  at  quiet  for  the  ghost  of  her  former  husband  James  Haddock,  who 
threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  tell  her  she  must  right  John 
Haddock,  her  son  by  him,  in  a  lease  wherein  she  and  Davis  her  now  husband 
had  wronged  him.  This  done,  he  presently  found  great  quietness  in  his 
mind  ;  and  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their  company,  advice,  and  assistance, 
he  departed  thence  to  his  brother's  house  at  Drum-Bridge ;  where,  about  two 
nights  after,  the  aforesaid  apparition  came  to  him  again,  and,  more  plearantly 
than  formerly,  askt  if  he  had  delivered  his  message  ?  He  answered,  he  had 
done  it  fully.  It  replied,  that  he  must  do  the  message  to  the  executors  also, 
that  the  business  might  be  perfected.  At  this  meeting,  Tavemer  asked  the 
spirit  if  Davis  would  do  him  any  hurt ;  to  which  it  answered  at  first  somewhat 
doubtfully ;  but  at  length  threatened  Davis,  if  he  attempted  any  thing  to 
the  injury  of  Tavemer,  and  so  vanisht  away  in  white. 

**  The  day  following.  Dr.  Jeremie  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore,  was  to  go  to  keep  court  at  Dromore,  and  commanded  me,  who  was 
then  secretary  to  him,  to  write  for  Tavemer  to  meet  him  there,  which  he  did. 
And  there  in  the  presence  of  many  he  examined  Tavemer  strictly  in  this 
strange  scene  of  Providence,  as  my  lord  stil'd  it ;  and  by  the  account  given 
him  both  by  Tavemer,  and  others  who  knew  Tavemer,  and  much  of  the 
former  particulars,  his  lordship  was  satisfied  that  the  apparition  was  trae  and 
real ;  but  said  no  more  there  to  him,  becauBe  at  Hilbrough,  three  miles  fr^ta 
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^eiice  on  his  waj  honM^  m j  lord  wai  infonued  thai  mj  lady  Conway  and 
other  persons  of  quality  were  ooming  purposely  to  hear  his  lordship  examine 
the  matter.  So  Taremer  went  with  us  to  Hilbrough ;  and  there,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  fresh  company,  after  asking  many  things  anew,  and  some 
oyer  again,  my  lord  advised  him,  the  next  time  the  spirit  appeared,  to  ask 
him  these  questions :  '  Whence  are  you  ?  are  you  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit  1 
where  is  your  abode )  what  station  do  you  hold  7  how  are  you  r^mented  in  the 
other  world  ?  and  what  is  the  reason  Uiat  you  appear  for  the  relief  of  your  son 
in  so  small  a  matter,  when  so  many  widows  and  orphans  are  oppressed  in  the 
world,  being  defrauded  of  greater  matters,  and  none  from  tibenoe  of  their 
relations  appear,  as  you  do,  to  right  them  P' 

*'  That  night  Tavemer  was  sent  for  to  Lisbume,  to  my  lord  Conway's^  three 
miles  irom  Hilbrough,  on  his  way  home  to  Belfsst,  where  he  was  again  strictly 
examined  in  the  presence  of  many  good  men  and  women  of  the  aforesaid 
matter ;  who  was  ordered  to  lie  at  my  lord  Conway's  all  night ;  and  about 
nine  or  ten  a  clock  at  night,  standing  by  the  fire-side  with  his  brother  and 
many  others,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  fell  into  a  trembling,  the  usual 
prognostic  of  the  apparition ;  and  being  loath  to  make  any  disturbance  in  his 
lordship's  house,  he  and  his  brother  went  out  into  the  court,  where  he  saw  the 
spirit  ooming  over  the  wall ;  which  approaching  nearer,  askt  him  if  he  had 
done  his  message  to  the  executors  also ;  he  replied,  he  had,  and  wondered  it 
should  stUl  haunt  him.  It  replied,  he  need  not  fear,  for  it  would  do  him  no 
hurt,  nor  trouble  him  any  more,  but  the  executors,  if  he  did  not  see  the  boy 
righted.  Here  his  brother  put  him  in  mind  to  ask  the  spirit  what  the  bishop 
bid  him,  which  he  did  presently.  But  it  gave  him  no  answer,  but  crawled  on 
its  hands  and  feet  orer  the  wall  again,  and  so  Tanisht  in  white^  with  a  most 
melodious  harmony. 

''Note  (1)  That  Fierce,  at  whose  house  and  in  whose  presence  the  appari- 
tion was,  \mng  askt  whether  he  saw  the  spirit,  said  he  did  not^  but  thought 
at  that  time  he  had  a  mist  all  orer  his  eyes.  (2)  What  was  then  spoke  to 
Taremer  was  in  so  low  and  hollow  a  Toice,  that  they  could  not  understand 
what  it  said.  (3)  At  Pierce's  house  it  stood  just  in  the  entry  of  a  door,  and  as 
a  maid  passed  by  to  go  in  at  the  door,  Taremer  saw  it  go  aside  and  give  way 
to  the  maid,  though  she  saw  it  not.  (4)  That  the  lease  was  hereupon  disposed 
to  the  bo/s  use.  (5)  The  spirit  at  the  last  appearing  at  my  lord  Conway's 
house,  rerealed  somewhat  to  Taremer,  which  he  would  not  discorer  to  any  of 
us  that  askt  him. 

«  This  Taremer,  with  all  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  story,  I 
knew  rery  well,  and  all  wise  and  good  men  did  beliere  it^  especially  the  bishop^ 
and  dean  of  Connor,  Dr.  Rust, 

Witness  your  humble  serrani^ 


^  Darid  Hunter  neat-herd  at  the  bishop's  house  at  Portmore,  there  appeared 
to  him  one  night,  carrying  a  log  of  wood  into  the  dairy,  an  old  woman,  which 
ainaxed  him,  for  he  knew  her  not ;  but  the  finght  made  him  throw  away  his 
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log  of  wood,  and  mn  into  the  houie.  The  next  night  she  appeared  again  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  chuse  hut  foUow  her  all  nighty  and  so  ahnost  every  night 
for  near  thxee  quarters  of  a  year.  Whenever  she  came,  he  must  go  with  her 
through  the  woods  at  a  good  round  rate,  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he 
was  bewitched  and  travelled  off  his  legs.  And  when  in  bed  with  his  wife,  if 
she  appeared,  he  must  rise  and  go.  And  because  his  wife  could  not  hold  him 
in  his  bed,  she  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him  till  day,  though  she  sea 
nothing.  But  his  little  dog  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that 
he  would  follow  her  as  well  as  his  master.  If  a  tree  stood  in  her  walk,  he  ob- 
served her  always  to  go  through  it.    In  all  this  while  she  spake  not. 

'*  But  one  day  the  said  David  going  over  a  hedge  into  the  high-way.  she 
came  just  against  him ;  and  he  cryed  out, '  Lord  bless  me !  would  I  was  dead ; 
shall  I  never  be  delivered  from  this  misery  Y  At  which  'And  the  Lord  blest 
me  too/  says  she ;  '  It  was  very  happy  you  spake  first,  for  till  then  I  had  no 
power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed  you  so  long.*  '  My  name,*  says  she» '  is 

Margaret .  I  lived  here  before  the  war,  and  had  one  son  by  my  husband* 

When  he  died  I  married  a  soldier,  by  whom  I  had  several  children,  which  that 
former  son  maintained,  else  we  must  have  all  starved.  He  lives  beyond  the 
Baun- Water ;  pray  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  dig  under  such  a  hearth,  and  there 
he  shall  find  28s.  Let  him  pay  what  I  owe  in  such  a  place,' and  the  rest  to 
the  charge  unpaid  at  my  funeral ;  and  go  to  my  son  that  lives  here,  which  I 
had  by  my  latter  husband,  and  tell  him  that  he  lives  a  wicked  and  a  dissolute 
life,  and  is  very  unnatural  and  ungrateful  to  his  brother  that  maintained  him ; 
and  if  he  does  not  mend  his  life,  God  almighty  will  destroy  him.*' 

'^  David  Hunter  told  her  he  never  knew  her.  '  No,*  says  she ;  '  I  died  seven 
years  before  you  came  into  the  country.*  But  for  all  that,  if  he  would  do  her 
message  she  should  never  hurt  him.  But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  apparition 
bid  him ;  and  she  appeared  the  night  after  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder  very  hard  ;  at  which  he  ciyed  out,  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  promise  she  would  not  hurt  him  ?  She  said,  that  was  if  he  did  her  message ; 
if  not,  she  would  kill  him.  He  told  her,  he  could  not  go  now,  by  reason  the 
waters  were  out.  She  said,  she  was  content  he  should  stay  till  they  were 
abated ;  but  charged  him  afterwards  not  to  &il  her.  So  he  did  her  errand, 
and  afterwards  she  appeared  and  gave  him  thanks.  *  For  now,*  said  she,  *  I 
shall  be  at  rest ;  therefore  pray  you  lift  me  up  from  the  ground,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.'  So  David  Hunter  lifted  her  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
as  he  said,  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers  in  his  arms.  So  she  vanished, 
and  he  heard  most  delicate  musick  as  she  went  off,  over  his  head ;  and  he 
never  was  more  troubled. 

**  This  account  the  poor  fellow  gave  us  every  day  as  the  apparition  spake  to 
him ;  and  my  lady  Conway  came  to  Portmore,  where  she  asked  the  feUow  the 
same  questions,  and  many  more.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  being  all  the  while 
with  my  lord  of  Downe,  and  the  fellow  bat  a  poor  neat-herd  there. 


Glanviirs  Sadducismus  tnunyahatua,  [part  ii.]  edited  by  Mora. 
Lend.  1682.  pp.  248—58. 


CCXCVl  NOTES. 

[Thif  sioiy,  'which  is  puVIished  many  lereral  mjB,  and  that  hy  KVtnl 
authors/  appeared  again  in  Andrew  Moreton^s  (L  e.  Daoiel  Defoe*B)  'Secreta  of 

the  inyisibie  world/  chap,  ziL] 

**  I  cannot  hut  animadvert  upon  what  is  here  expreaaed  conoeming  the  ques- 
tions which  the  bishop  would  needs  have  propounded  to  and  resolred  by  this 
spectre.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  apostle  Paul,  who  speaks  of  man's '  intrud- 
ing into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,'  Col.  ii.  18,  would  haidlj  have 
given  such  counsel  as  the  bishop  did.  One  of  his  questions  (viz.  Are  jou  a 
good  or  a  bad  spirit  ?)  seems  to  be  a  needless  and  impertinent  enquiry ;  for  good 
angels  never  appear  in  the  shape  of  dead  men,  but  evil  and  wicked  spirits  have 
oftentimes  done  so.  His  other  queries  savour  too  much  of  vain  curiosity :  they 
bring  to  mind  what  is  by  that  great  historian  Thuanus  (lib.  cxzx.  p.  1136)  re- 
ported concerning  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit ;  who  having  a  great  desire  to  bo 
satisfied  about  some  questions  which  no  man  living  could  resolve  him  in,  he 
applied  himself  to  a  maid  who  was  possessed  with  a  devil,  charging  the  spirit 
in  her  to  resolve  his  proposals.  Some  of  which  were  of  this  world ;  e.  g.  he 
desired  the  devil,  if  he  could,  to  tell  him  when  Calvinism  would  be  extinguished; 
and  what  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  England 
from  the  protestant  to  the  popish  religion  ?  What  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
wars  and  great  designs  then  on  foot  in  the  world  ?  Other  of  his  enquiries  re- 
spected the  old  world ;  e.  g.  How  Noah  could  take  the  living  creatures  that 
were  brought  into  the  ark  ?  Who  those  sons  of  God  were  that  loved  the 
daughtera  of  men  ?  Whether  serpents  went  upon  feet  before  Adam's  fall  ?  &c. 
Some  of  his  questions  respected  the  other  world.  He  would  have  the  spirit 
resolve  him,  How  long  the  fallen  angels  were  in  heaven  before  they  were  cast 
out  from  thence  ?  And  what  is  the  most  evident  place  in  the  scripture  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  purgatory  ?  Who  are  the  seven  spirits  that  stand  before  the 
throne  of  Qod  ?  Who  is  the  king  of  the  archangels  ?  Where  paradise  is  I 
Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  Dr.  Taylor's  questions,  when  he  would  have 
the  spirit  resolve  him,  Where  ia  your  abode  ?  What  station  do  you  hold  t 
How  are  you  regimented  in  the  other  world  ?  &c.  be  not  as  curious  as  some 
of  the  Jesuit's.  Wise  men  thought  it  tended  much  to  the  disreputation  of 
Peter  Cotton,  when,  through  his  incogitant  leaving  the  book  wherein  his 
enquirlea  of  the  dtemon  were  written,  with  a  friend,  the  matter  came  to  be 
divulged.  I  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Taylor's  secretary  his  publishing  these 
curiosities  of  his  lord,  hath  added  much  to  his  credit  among  sound  and  judi- 
cious persons.  There  is  a  tragical  passage  related  in  the  story  of  the  daemon 
which  for  three  months  molested  the  house  of  Mr.  Perreaud,  a  protestant 
minister  in  Matiscon.  One  in  the  room  would  needs  be  propounding  needless 
questions  for  the  devil  to  answer,  though  Mr.  Perreaud  told  him  of  the  danger 
in  it  After  a  deal  of  discourse  the  devil  said  unto  him, '  Tou  should  have 
hearkened  to  the  minister's  good  counsel,  who  told  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
ask  curious  questions  of  the  devil ;  yet  you  would  do  it,  and  now  I  must  school 
you  for  your  pains :'  presently  upon  which  the  man  was  by  an  invisible  hand 
plucked  up  by  his  thumb,  and  twirled  round  and  thrown  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  so  continued  in  most  grievous  misery     I  hope  then  that  none  will  be  em- 
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boldened  from  the  bishop's  advice  to  enquire  at  the  mouth  of  devils  or  of  ap- 
paritions, until  such  time  as  they  know  whether  they  are  devils  or  no.** — In- 
crease Mather^s  'Diary  for  the  recording  of  illustrious  providences.'  12mo 
Boston,  1684.  pp.  22^—229. 

Mather  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  (indeed  if  he  had,  it  would  not 
have  diminished  his  displeasure)  the  drift  and  object  of  that  sort  of  cross- 
examination  to  which  Taylor  wished  to  subject  the  apparition,  nor  that  it  was 
intended  merely  to  perplex  and  expose  the  person  who,  as  he  suspected, 
played  the  part  of  spectre.  It  is  singular  that  the  practice,  so  usual  with  the 
Romish  exordsts,  of  asking  strange  and  curious  questions  of  exorcised  per- 
sons, **  cunningly  to  get  out  of  the  devil  the  confession  of  some  article  of 
&ith,  for  the  edification  of  the  standers  by,**  is  exposed  by  Taylor  himself  in 
one  of  his  controversial  works*,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  satire,  which  will  well 
repay  the  reader  who  may  refer  to  it.  Mather,  who  was  a  steady  and  most 
intolerant  believer  in  the  reality  of  such  visitations,  and  who  trusted  in  exor- 
cisms as  implicitly  as  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit  (provided  only  those  exor- 
cisms were  after  the  model  of  the  Directory,  and  uttered  by  a  minister  in  a 
black  doak,  instead  of  a  cope  and  surplice)  would  have  thought  his  wit  in- 
deed grievously  out  of  place ;  but  even  Mather  himself  would  have  had  some 
difiiculty  in  answering  satis&ctorily  the  decision  with  which  he  winds  up  his 
pleasantries  ;— 

^  The  casting  out  of  devils  xs  a  miraculous  power,  and  given  at  first  for  the 
confirmation  of  christian  faith,  as  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  healing  were ;  and 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  because  it  is  not  an  ordinary  power, 
the  ordinary  exorcisms  cast  out  no  more  devils  than  extreme  unction  cures 
sicknesses.  We  do  not  envy  to  any  one  any  grace  of  God,  but  wish  it  were 
more  modestly  pretended,  unless  it  could  be  more  evidently  proved.  Origen 
condemned  this  whole  procedure  of  conjuring  devils  long  since ;  .  .  and 
8.  Chrysostom  spake  soberly  and  truly,  We  poor  wretches  cannot  drive  away 
the  flies,  much  less  devils^.** 

!  NOTB(KK.) 

That  his  health  was  broken  appears  by  the  anxiety  expressed  by  lord  Con- 
way (who  was  a  steady  believer  in  the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Valentine 
Greatraiks)  that  this  singular  person  should  be  admitted  to  operate  upon  him. 
'<  I  had  a  letter  also  from  my  brother  Francis.  I  am  confident  Mr.  Greatrix 
would  recover  him  or  the  bishop  of  Down,  for  I  do  pretty  well  know  what 
distempers  he  can  cure,  and  what  he  cannot  cure.** — Rawdon  Papers,  p.  214. 
Of  Mr.  Greatraiks  and  his  miracles  a  strange  account  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  l^ylor's  friend,  dean  Rust,  to  the  learned  and  pious  but  superstitious 
Qhmvill,  Saddueumiu  triumphatut,  pp.  81 — 3.  See  abo  Henry  More's 
scholia  on  sect  58  of  his  EfUhutiamuB  triumphaiusy  and  ^k  brief  account  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  and  divers  of  the  stiange  cures  by  him  lately  per- 
formed, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  hon.  R.  Boyle.**     Loudon,  1666.    The 

«  [Diswasive,  part  L  ch.  2.  §  10.  vol.  vi.  p.  268.]  i  [ibid.  p.  266.] 
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ftrangest  ptii  of  the  stoiy  is  Ihe  good  chiuracter  and  good  fleoBe  ai  Qieatraikfl, 
who  seems  to  haye  given  no  symptoms  either  of  enthusiasm  or  impoetore,  and 
who,  though  he  demanded  £IM  for  his  journey  into  England  to  tiy  his 
powers  on  the  lady  Conway  (Rawdon  Papers,  p.  207),  in  general  accepted  no 
reward  for  the  benefits  which  he  conferred.  After  all,  in  an  age  of  metallic 
tractors  and  animal  magnetism,  we  haye  no  right  to  wonder  at  the  credulity 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  [It  is  never  easy  to  say  what  the 
next  generation  will  or  will  not  do.  Had  the  author  of  the  preceding  sentence 
been  now  alive,  he  would  willingly  have  canceUed  it. — C.  P.  £.] 

NOTE  (LL.) 

It  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  lady  Wia/s  statement  is 
clogged  with  many  difficulties,  not  unlikely  perhaps  to  occur  in  the  nanative 
of  a  person  who  at  an  advanced  age  gives  details  of  events  which  happened 
before  she  was  bom,  but  which  prevent  our  receiving  all  the  circumstances 
which  she  relates  with  unhesitating  assent.  Thus  she  calls  the  officer  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel '  her  uncle  Edward,'  and  says  that  the  duel  took  place  at 
'  Oxford.*  But  if  a  duel  so  remarkable  had  occurred  at  Oxford,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Anthony  Wood  would  have  taken  some  notice  of  it :  and  further 
it  appears  from  the  register  that  Edward  Taylor,  son  of  the  bishop,  was  buried 
not  at  Oxford  but  at  Lisbum,  in  March,  1661 ;  too  soon  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  could  have  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  guards,  inasmuch  as 
at  that  time  the  government  were  rather  occupied  in  disbanding  the  old  army 
than  in  raising  or  new  modelling  another.  It  is  therefore  most  reasonable  to 
apprehend  that  she  had  confounded  names  and  dates,  and  given  an  erroneous 
version  of  a  story  which  might  well  be  true  in  the  main,  though  it  neither 
happened  at  the  place,  nor  to  the  person  whom  she  supposed.  A  similar 
mistake  occurs  in  her  account  of  her  uncle  Charles,  whom  she  asserts  to  have 
taken  a  master's  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  This,  I  have  ascertained, 
he  certainly  never  did.  But  though  I  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  story,  I  caimot  think  myself  justified  in  withholding  all 
credence  from  it,  since  it  is  after  all  as  good  authority  as  can  generally  be 
expected  in  cases  of  family  tradition. 

KOTE  (MM.) 

«  Feb.  26, 1680.  To  the  R.  Society,  where  I  met  an  Irish  bishop  with  his 
lady,  who  was  daughter  to  my  worthy  and  pious  friend  Br.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  they  came  to  see  the  Repository.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  knowing  woman,  beyond  the  ordinary  talent  of  her  sex."— 
Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  517. 

NOTE  (NN.) 

The  son  of  archbishop  Marsh  by  Mary  Taylor,  was  afterwards  dean  of 
Down  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  more  concerning  him,  except 
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that  he  also  had  a  son  who  left  fiye  childien ;  1)  Francis,  still  living,  and 
&th6r  of  a  numerous  family,  who  is  in  possession  of  bishop  Taylor's  watch, 
given  him  by  king  Charles  ;  2)  Bobert,  in  holy  orders,  and  living  in  1817 ; 
3)  Digby,  also  in  orders,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  died 
August  12, 1791 ;  4)  Jeremy,  also  deceased,  who  had  the  original  of  the  pio- 
ture  whenoe  Mr.  Bonney's  print  is  taken ;  and  5)  a  daughter,  married  to 
Mr.  Simon  Digby,  and  living  in  1817. 

Of  Digby,  the  third  son,  the  following  character  appeared  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  the  public  papers.  For  it,  as  well  as  all  the  preceding  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Marsh  family,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bonney's  MS. 
Dr.  Marsh  I  can  believe  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  such  an  ancestor  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  though  probably  he  himself,  and  certainly  his  great-great- 
grandfather, would  have  been  surprised  at  some  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of 
eloquence  which  distinguish  the  eulogium  before  us  ; — 

''On  Friday  last  (August  the  twelfth,' 1791)  died  at  his  chambers  in  the 
eollege  (Dublin)  of  a  severe  indisposition,  which  he  bore  with  becoming  for* 
titude  and  resignation,  the  rev.  Digby  Marsh,  D.D.,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  professor  of  modem  history,  register  (registrar)  of  the  university,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  « 

'^  Whether  we  consider  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of  his  talents, 
or  the  number  of  his  virtues,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  among  the 
first  characters  of  which  the  university,  or  perhaps  the  nation,  could  boast. 

**  Calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved ;  his  calmness  was  fortitude,  his  delibera- 
tion wisdom,  his  reserve  modesty. 

**  That  magnanimity  which  raised  him  above  the  reach  of  passion,  gave  to 
every  action  of  his  life  decision  and  intrepidity ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  slow  in 
deciding,  he  was  retarded  not  by  the  dullness  of  conception,  but  by  the  range 
of  his  sagacity  and  the  comprehension  of  his  views. 

'^  The  austerity  of  his  deportment,  the  effect  not  of  pride  but  of  constitu- 
tion, was  softened  into  affability  by  a  native  gentleness  and  benevolence 
which  could  not  be  disguised ;  and  through  a  severity  of  manner  perhaps  not 
ill-suited  to  the  serious  dignity  of  his  mind,  beamed  the  mildest  effusions  of 
a  generous  and  feeling  heart. 

**  His  affections  were  not  easily  excited ;  but  they  were  strong,  steady,  and 
permanent ;  and  whilst  he  scorned  to  make  professions  of  regard,  his  actions 
proved  him  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend. 

*^  Noble  and  elevated  in  his  sentiments,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  character 
unsullied  by  a  single  mean  or  dishonourable  act. 

"  Nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  man,  the  independence  of  whose  virtue 
rested  upon  itself,  and  &r  from  courting,  rather  shunned  applause,  could  have 
deviated  from  the  strict  path  which  honour  and  conscience  prescribe :  en. 
dowed  with  singular  powers  of  understanding,  he  sought  not  their  display. 

^  His  genius  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  &me,  too  modest  to  hope  for  it ;  but 
the  gratitude  of  that  place  which  has  been  enriched  by  his  talents  and  im- 
proved by  his  virtues,  will  pay  to  his  memory  that  tribute  of  admiration  and 
praise,  which  the  diffidence  that  ever  attends  real  abilities  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  acceptrng  in  his  life. 
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''The  gOTernon  of  Trinity  college  unaaimoiuly  resolred  that  the  late 
much-lamented  Dr.  Marsh  should  be  interred  in  the  college  chapel  with  all 
academical  honours,  and  with  every  mark  of  respect  that  could  testify  their 
just  sense  of  his  superior  merit ;  but  Dr.  Marsh's  family  declined  the  ofier, 
with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  honour  intended  their  rela- 
tion, whom  they  rather  chose  should  be  buried  prirately  in  their  own  fiunily 
vault." 

Of  Joanna  Taylor  and  her  descendents,  the  following  account  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Todd  Jones's  MSS.  and  information  furnished  by  his  surviTing  sisters. 
Joanna,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  married  to  Edward  Hanison,  of  Maralaye^ 
esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  Lisbum.  By  him  she  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughten:  1)  Michael  Harrison,  muster-master-general  of  IreUmd,  and 
master  of  the  staple  in  that  kingdom,  which  he  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  the  second.  The  illuminated 
patent  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  but  its  priyileges  were  taken 
away  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  William.  He  represented  Belfiist  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  died  young  without  issue.  2)  Jeremiah  Taylor  Ham- 
son,  conmiissary-general  of  Ireland,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Knock- 
topher.  Of  all  the  grandchildren  of  bishop  Taylor,  this  his  namesake  was 
accounted  to  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  him  in  person,  countenance, 
and  disposition ;  but  being  a  Whig,  he  has  frkllen  under  the  lash  of  Swift  in 
the  'Legion  club.'  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  Taylor's  descendents  should 
have  been  Whigs ;  but  still  more  so  that  the  one  who  most  resembled  him 
should  be  so  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  malicious  satirist. 

"  There  sit  Clements,  Tilkes,  and  Harrison ; 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison ; 
Sach  a  triplet  could  yon  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ? 
Harrison,  and  Dilkes,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  they  have  their  payments  t 
Every  mischief's  in  their  hearts ; 
If  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts  I" 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  secretary  Yemon,  and  sister  to  the 
admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  died  at  Brook  Hill  near  Lisbum,  abo  without 
issue.  3)  Francis  Harrison,  representative  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  who 
.inherited  the  property  of  both  his  brothers,  which  he  largely  increased  by 
an  advantageous  purchase  from  the  crown  of  the  estates  of  Castlemartin,  for- 
feited by  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  under  king 
James.  In  1724  he  became  a  partner  in  a  banking  house  at  Dublin,  then 
esteemed  the  most  flourishing  in  the  British  islands.  In  1729  however 
Mr.  Harrison  died  suddenly  intestate,  and  with  the  whole  of  his  property 
unsettled ;  the  affairs  of  the  bank  became  greatly  involved,  and  a  burden  for 
which  he  was  extremely  ill  fitted,  devolved,  on  4)  his  youngest  brother. 
Marsh  Harrison,  captain  in  the  army,  a  weak  and  dissipated  man,  who  died 
soon  after,  a  victim  to  various  excesses.  The  bonk  failed,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Harrison  estates  were  involved  in  the  ruin.    A  considerable  surplus  how- 
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eyer  remained  to  5)  Mary,  the  Bumyor  of  the  whole  family ;  married,  first  to 
colonel  Francis  Columbine,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  ;  Frances,  mar- 
ried to  William  Todd,  esq.,  and  Harrison,  married  to  sir  Christopher  Hales, 
of  Lincolnshire.  After  colonel  Columbine's  death,  his  widow  again  married 
sir  Cecil  Wray,  of  Summer  Castle  and  Brampstone,  in  Lincolnshire.  By  him 
she  had  another  daughter,  Albina  Casey,  who  in  1730  married  lord  Yere 
Bertie,  second  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Ancaster. — 6)  The  sixth  of  bishop 
Taylor's  grandchildren  was  Anne,  who  married  colonel  John  Pacey,  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  died  without  children. 

Lady  Wray,  whose  letter  to  her  son-in-law  has  been  so  frequently  quoted, 
gare  up  during  her  life-time  to  her  daughter  Frances  Todd  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lish  property.  The  children  of  the  above  Frances  and  William  Todd  were 
1)  Frances,  married  to  Philip  Boyer,  esq.  2)  Joanna,  widow  to  major  Hunt 
of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  still  living  in  1819,  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties.  3)  Mary  Wray,  married  to  Conway  Jones,  M.D., 
by  whom  she  had  I)  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esq.,  representative  for 
the  borough  of  Lbbum,  who  died  unmarried,  at  Rosstrevor,  February  the  four- 
teenth, 1818,  aged  sixty-three,  in  consequence  of  the  overturn  of  a  carriage. 
Of  his  distinguished  talents,  and  his  intention  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  to  undertake  that  task  which  I  have  now  imperfectly  accomplished,  1  have 
already  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  well  as  of  the  imfortunate  fate  which 
attended  those  family  documents  which,  had  they  remained  in  his  hands,  might 
have  furnished  from  bishop  Taylor's  own  pen  the  best  picture  of  his  private 
character  and  history.  2)  Edward  Jones,  esq.,  solicitor-general  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  is  now  living,  married,  and  with  a  numerous  fJEimily. 

3)  Frances,  married  to  Joseph  Pollock,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 

4)  Mary,  living  unmarried.  5)  Anne,  married  to  lieut-colonel  John  de  Ber- 
niere,  eighteenth  regiment  of  foot;  has  a  large  fiunily,  and  resides  with  a 
married  daughter,  near  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  6)  Charlotte,  widow 
of  lieut.-colonel  Henry  Wray,  of  the  Bengal  establbhment.  7)  Catharine^ 
married  Robert  Pepes  Ormsby,  esq.,  and  died  without  issue  in  1805. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  met  with  several  fiunilies  in  England  and  Ireland 
who  claim  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  families 
of  French,  Storey,  and  Sneyd,  of  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Cavan,  are  said 
to  be  connected  with  his  line  through  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  a  similar  claim 
was  advanced  by  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Keate,  rector  of  Laverton  in  Somersetshire, 
&th6r  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Keate  of  Eton,  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Lacey, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  preserved  with  reverential  care  a  copy  of  the  'Etnavrht 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  author  to  her  &ther,  who  was,  as  she  un- 
derstood, his  grandson.  His  grandsons  however  Jeremy  Taylor  apparently 
never  saw,  certainly  not  at  such  an  age  as  would  enable  them  to  appreciate 
his  presents.  Nor  had  he  any  grandson  of  the  name  of  Lacey.  A  great-grand- 
son of  that  name  he  may  have  had,  since  the  accounts  of  the  Marsh  family  are 
so  imperfect,  and  a  &mily  tradition  of  this  kind  is  authority  by  no  means  to 
be  despised :  since,  however  inaccurate  in  some  of  its  details,  it  must  in  all 
probability  have  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  But  the  above  tradition  seems 
the  only  remaining  ground  for  such  a  belief ;  at  least  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
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no  oiher.  A  letter  on  the  lubjeet  was  written  by  Mr.  Keate  to  the  rer.  Ed- 
waid  Jonef ,  rector  of  Uppingham,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Bonnej,  and  I 
haye  mjielf  made  seTeral  enquiries  of  the  late  Thomas  Keate,  esq.,  of  Chelsea 
Bospital,  bat  without  obtaining  any  additional  information. 

NOTB  (00.) 

The  watch  has  been  described  as  being  "  plain,  and  haying  only  a  single  casa^ 
with  a  gold  dial-plate,  the  figures  of  which  are  raised.  The  hands  are  of  steel, 
and  the  maker's  name  is  Jacobua  Martwieh,  IjmdiwL  Originally  it  had  no 
chain,  but  went  by  means  of  catgut.  Bishop  Taylor  caused  a  second  case  <d 
copper  to  be  made  for  it,  coyered  with  green  yelyet,  and  studded  with  gold. 
At  the  bottom,  the  studs  are  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  mitre^  surrounded 
by  this  motto,  Nueitu  horam^ — ^Bonney,  p.  368. 

NOTB  (PP.) 

^'  OABB  or  LOBD  OOITWAT,  JCBBXT,  BUHOP  Of  DOWB,  Aim  X08S8  HIUi^  ISQ. 

MoBday,  Much  19,  ie65-e. 

In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  it  is  admitted  that  the  lands 
of  Castlereagh,  formerly  belonging  to  Francis  Hill,  esq.,  who  by  fine  and  other 
oonyeyanee  did  settle  them  on  Bandal,  brother  to  the  said  Francis  HiU,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  de&ult  of  such  issue  on  Edward  Hill,  the 
defendant's  younger  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  on  Arthur  Hill,  the  defendant's  father,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  who  afterwards  settled  the  same  on  the  defendant,  subject  notwithstand- 
ing and  liable  to  the  lease  made  to  the  petitioner  for  seyen  years,  to  oonmienoe 
from  the  death  of  the  said  Arthur  Hill. 

As  to  the  bishop  of  Down's  receiying  his  chief  rent  due  to  him  out  of  part 
of  the  premises,  the  same  was  done  by  him  in  his  politick  capacity,  and  in 
right  of  his  bishoprick,  and  was  not  any  wayer  of  his  possession  that  he  had 
of  the  said  lands  as  one  of  the  said  lessees  thereof. 

The  House  agree  with  the  paper." 

"Batttiday,  April  14, 1666. 
''Whereas  by  order  of  this  House  bearing  date  the  twelfth  day  of  this  in- 
stant April,  the  cause  between  the  lord  yiscount  Conway  and  Uie  lord  bishop 
of  Down,  members  of  this  House,  and  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  this  day  appointed  to  be  heard,  and  the  time  being  so  far 
elapsed  that  this  house  could  not  now  proceed  to  the  hearing  thereof ;  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  rents  of  the  lands  of  Castlereagh  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
other  lands  now  in  question  and  related  to  in  the  petition  annexed,  be  se- 
questered and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  ter-tenants  until  the 
further  order  of  this  House ;  and  that  the  said  rents  be,  and  are  hereby  se- 
questered accordingly,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  Down  is  hereby 
required  to  see  this  order  put  in  execution." — Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  yoL  i.  p.  409. 
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This  contest  in  its  progfress  brought  on  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  houses  of  purliament,  in  which  the  commons  claimed  the  right  of  sitting 
at  the  conference.  (JoumalS)  toI.  i.  p.  442.)  This,  on  a  reference  to  the  lord*> 
lieutenant,  was  disallowed.  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  the  bishop's 
cause.  It  probably  was  not  settled  when  the  parliament  was  dissolyed.  The 
bishop  of  Down  appears  to  have  been  on  Taxious  committees  of  the  l<Mrds.  He 
howeyer  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  as  haying  obtained  leaye  of  absence. 
—For  my  knowledge  of  most  of  these  particulars,  I  haye  to^  thank  the  hon.  and 
rey.  J.  0.  Talbot,  and  the  rey.  the  proyost  of  Trinity  college,  Publin. 

NOTE  (QQ,) 

A  frightful  story  of  this  kind  is  told  of  Edward  I.  of  England ;  I  wish  it 
may  be  only  the  slander  of  enemies,  whom  he  had  grieyously  ii\juied,  and  who 
were  not  unlikely  to  propagate  or  belieye  any  eyil  of  him. 

"  And  qnhen  he  to  the  dede  [i.  e.  death]  wes  ner, 

The  folk  that  at  Kyldromy  wer, 

Come  with  prisoneris  that  thai  had  tana ; 

And  syne  to  the  king  ar  gane. 

And  for  to  confort  him  thai  tanld 

How  thai  the  castell  to  thaim  yaald ; 

And  how  thai  till  his  will  war  broneht 

To  do  off  that  qohat  eoir  ho  thoacht ; 

And  askyt  qohat  men  said  off  thaim  do. 

Then  Inkyt  he  angyrly  thaim  to. 

And  said  grynnand,  Hyngis  and  drawya 

That  wes  wondir  of  sic  sawis ; 

That  he,  that  to  the  dede  wes  ner, 

Snld  ansuer  apon  sic  maner, 

For  owtyn  menyng  [L  e.  moaning]  and  mercy 

How  mycht  he  traist  on  hym  to  cry 

That  snthfastly  demys  [i.  e.  dooms]  all  thing 

To  haiff  mercy  for  his  criyng, 

Off  him  that,  throw  his  felony. 

In  to  sic  poynt  had  na  mercy  ?" 

Barbour,  [« The  Brnce*'  book  ilL] 

NOTE  (UU.)^ 
To  understand  the  allusion  of  Athanasius,  it  is  necessary  to  obsenre  that  in 
Habakkuk  iL  11,  the  words  which  we  vender  *  the  beam  out  of  the  timber,' 
an  in  the  LXX  translated  *  the  beetle  out  of  the  timber/  itd^eapos  4k  (^aou. 
On  which  Athanasius  thus  obseryes,  nc^  roWw  mUw  i  fi4ya$  irpo^^r,  kuI 
ttdifBapas  4k  i^Xov  ^Bdy^Mrar  o](8arc,  AScA^l,  Bri  6  KdifBapot  v^fXTk  Udiapra 
cxoKifti,  iutdBofiTos  Aif*  «0r«f  koL  6  Kparifs  w6rt  4ffx^\ttt¥  4if  rais  \pirr€Uus'  Srt  ih 
4v  r^  aravp^  ^y  &fio\iyna€¥  a5rof ,  KoBi^s  wpouiroy,  xol  Tkiipovrai  §lt  abrh  rh  irpo^- 
rffv0iK.  De  to  nimirum  locutiu  est  propheta,  Et  »carab<Bus  e  ligno  vocem  dabit: 
ncstis,  /ratres,  Mcarabatum  ipsum  immundum  circa  immunda  negoHosum  esse : 
ita  quoque  et  hie  latro  neqotiosus  fuit  in  IcUrocinando  ;  in  crtuse  tamen  ctynfi- 

*  [Xotes  (B  R),  (S  S),  (T  T),  are  upon  and  the  *  ChriaUan  consolations ;'  concem- 
fhe '  CoatemplatiOQS  on  the  state  of  maut'     ing  which  see  note  to  p.  yiu  above.] 
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tetiir,  et  in  to  erpleiur  qmod  prophHahm  fmt, — ^AthaiiM.  Cont,  fmna  haremi. 
Op.  torn.  L  p.  1078.  ed.  Colon. 

Beniard's  exhortation  against  coYetousness  is  as  follows:  VHnam  in  duo- 
deeim  {»e.  dericis)  untu  hodie  Petrtu,  uniu  qui  rdiquerit  omnia,  unm  ^ 
loculit  oareat  inveniatur.  UntUj  inquii  [CArisfiM],  ex  vobis  diabolut  ut,  A 
duohus  itaque  Mia  diabolus  dieitUTf  et  Judas  non  loeulum  oed  loculot  haba. — 
Oaufridi  dedanuUionei  tx  S:  Bemardi  mrmoniJlnu  «ofl0cto.^*Beniard.  Op. 
torn.  iL  p.  304.  ed.  Mabillone. 


NOTE  (VV.) 

These  lines  aie  adapted  by  Taylor  to  his  purpose  from  two  passages  in  IVa- 
dentius.  In  the  first,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  &11  and  redemption  of  the 
world :  in  the  second,  of  the  pbgoes  of  Egypi 

8tragem  sed  islam  non  tolit 

Christtts  cadentnm  gamuM 

Imptme,  ne  foraan  soi 

Patrifl  peiirot  &brica.^aKAMi.  %im.  xL  40. 

Qua  tandem  potarit  lingaa  retexare 
Landes,  Cbrista,  toaa,  qui  domiiam  Phanm^ 
Plagia  multmodu  cedtrt  prttatH 
CogiM  JuttiHa,  wndkt  dgxtenu-^Ib,  %bm.  t.  88. 

NOTE  (WW.) 

It  is  not  often  that  Taylor  borrows  firom  contemporary  writers  < ;  yet  firam 
the  singularity  and  aptness  of  the  allusion,  which  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
two  unconnected  persons,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  second  sermon  on  the  ministerial  duties  from  the '  Golden 
remains*  of  John  Hales,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Julius  Agricola.  Hales  died  in 
great  porerty  before  the  Restoration ;  in  his  '  Remains,*  published  first  in 
1669,  the  same  simile  occurs  (p.  35)  in  almost  the  same  words,  and  the  goblin 
labourers  of  whom  he  speaks  are  represented  at  work  in  the  vignette  to  the 
copper^plate  firontispice. 

"  I  remember  that  Agricola  in  his  book  De  animalibui  mbterraneis  tells  of 
a  certain  kind  of  spirits  that  use  to  conyerse  in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor 
labourers ;  they  dig  metals,  they  cleanse,  they  cast^  they  melt,  they  separate, 
they  join  the  ore ;  but  when  they  are  gone,  the  men  find  just  nothing  done, 
not  one  step  of  their  work  set  forward.  So  it  is  in  the  books  and  ezpoeitions 
of  many  men;  they  study,  they  argue,  they  expound,  they  confute,  they 
reproTe,  they  open  secrets,  and  make  new  discoTcries ;  and  when  you  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  up  starts  nothing;  no  man  is  the  wiser,  no  man  is 
instructed,  no  truth  discorered,  no  proposition  cleared,  nothing  is  altered, 

^  [Taylor  waa  acquainted  with  the  tions  from  the  ancienta.  He  knew  the 
writings  of  the  day,  and  not  uufrequently  writing  of  Hales  from  which  the  passage 
borrows  from  them  allusiona,  or  quota-      above  ia  taken ;  see  vol.  viiL  p.  883.] 
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but  that  much  labour  aiid  much  time  is  lost ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  nothing 
more  than  in  books  of  cootroTersj,  and  in  mystical  expositions  of  Scripture ; 
Qucnrunt  quod  twuquam  est,  inveniurU  tamen,'* — YoL  vi.  p.  516. 

NOTE  (XX.) 

The  dedication  is  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  senate  of  Hamburgh,  in 
which,  after  complimenting  them  on  their  comparatively  indulgent  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  the  translator  proceeds  as  follows ; — 

lUustre  tradii  nobilissiimu  aiitar  Sadus  venerandcB  anUquitatU  exemplum^ 
Jbrahamum  patriarcham,  hosptUUitatis  gloria  ceUbfxUum,  vix  sihi  felue  foLut" 
tumque  eredidisse  hospitium,  msi  externum  alignem  tanqttam  aliqttod  prcesi-' 
dium  <?omi  excepiuet  hoepUeni,  guem  omni  officiorum  prosequeretur  penere, 
Aliquando  cum  hoepitem  domi  non  haheret^foria  eum  quceiiturue  campeatria 
petit;  forte  virum  guefidamj  eenecttUe  gravem^  itinere  feseum^  tub  arbore  re- 
eumbentem  eonspicit,  Quern  comiier  exceptum^  domum  hoepitem  deducity  et 
omni  officio  colit.  Cum  coenam  appositam  Ahrahamue  etjtimilia  efue  a  precu- 
bus  auepicarentur,  eenex  manum  ad  cibum  protendit^  nriUo  religionie  aut  pi" 
etatie  auspicio  usiu.  Quo  vieo  Abrahamua  eum  ita  affatur :  Mi  senex,  vix 
decet  canitiem  tuam  sine  prcevia  Numinie  ven^eratione  cibum  sumere.  Ad  quae 
senex:  Ego  ignicda  sum,  istiusmodi  morum  ignarus,  nostri  enim  majores 
nvUam  talem  me  docuere  pietatem.  Ad  quam  vocem  horrescens  Abrahamus 
rem  sibi  cum  ignicola  profano  et  a  sui  A'uminis  cuftu  alieno  esse,  eum  e  ves- 
tigio  a  ccena  remotum^  ut  sui  consortii  pestem  et  rdigionis  hostem,  domo  ejicit, 
Sed  eoce  summus  Deus  Abrahamum  statim  monet :  Quid  agis  Abrahams  f 
itane  vero  fecisse  te  decuit  ?  Ego  isti  sent,  qttantumvis  in  me  usque  ingrato,  et 
vitam  et  victum  centum  amplius  annos  dedi;  tu  homini  nee  unam  coenam 
dare,  unumque  eum  momentum  ferre  potes  9  Qua  divina  voce  monitus  Abra- 
hamus senem  ex  itinere  revocatum  domum  rc'lucit,  tavUis  officiis.  pietate,  et 
ratione  edit,  ut  suo  exemplo  ad  veri  NumifUs  cultum  eum  perdttxerit.-^ 
G.  Gentius,  Historia  Judaica,  res  Judceorum  ab  eversa  cede  Hierosolymitana 
ad  hoc  fere  tempera  usque  complexa,    4to.  Amstel.  1661. 

The  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  SkAet  Jehuda,  or  '  Rod  of  Judah,* 
of  R.  Solomon  ben  Virga,  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Bartolocii  Bibliotheca 
Jtabbinica^  p.  4.  p.  575. 

The  Sadus  from  whom  Gentius  professes  to  haye  taken  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham, I  once  supposed  to  be  Saadias  Gaon,  whuse  agnomen  of  Oaoi%,  *  the 
illustrious/  agrees  with  the  title  which  Gentius  assigns  to  him.  The  kind- 
ness of  lord  Teignmouth  has  however  pomted  out  to  me  the  exact  narrative, 
not  in  a  Jewish  but  a  Persian  writer,  the  celebrated  poet  Saadi,  who  gives  it 
as  '  related  to  him,'  he  does  not  say  by  whom,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Bostan.  With  the  works  of  Saadi  Gentius  was  well  acquainted,  having  him- 
self published  an  edition  of  his  Chtlistan.  Lord  T.  informs  me  that  Saadi 
relates  of  himself  in  this  last  work,  that  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Franks,  he  was  compelled  to  work  '  with  some  Jews,*  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli:  and  he  suggests  therefore  that  he  may  have  possibly  heard  the 
story  from  them,  so  that  it  may  after  all  haye  been  originally  deriyed  from  » 

I.  u 
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Jewish  source.  A  learned  Jew  also,  Mr.  J.  P^Allemand,  profesies  to  have  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  tradition  is  to  be  met  with  in  aU  its 
circumstances  in  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Gen.  xTiii.  1,  and  on  the  words 
^n^n  nnD  3K^  Kim-  No  such  commentary  howeyer  has  been  discovered ; 
and  my  friend  the  reverend  Mr.  Enatchbull,  fellow  of  All  Souls,  whose 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  Oriental  learning  makes  his 
opinion  of  the  highest  value,  agrees  with  Mr.  Ozlee  in  giving  the  credit  of 
the  story  to  SaadL  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the  '  parable'  does  not  occur  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  published  in  1647,  and 
therefore  before  the  work  of  Qentius  appeared ;  but  that  it  is  added  in  the 
second  edition,  which  came  out  six  years  after  the  Hiitoria  Judaica.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  Taylor  found  the  story  in  Gentius,  and  that  by 
the  common  fate  of  those  who  quote  at  second  hand,  he  ascribed  to  a  Jew 
what  his  author  had  taken  from  a  Persian. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Saadi,  which  appeared  in 
the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  Calcutta,  1789 ;  corrected  however  in  one  of  its 
'  expressions  by  the  same  distinguished  person  whose  obliging  assistance  I 
have  already  acknowledged.  The  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that, 
with  whomsoever  the  praise  of  originality  rests,  the  story  has  gained  con- 
siderably in  spirit  and  terseness,  in  its  progress  through  Gentius,  Taylor,  and 
Franklin. 

''  I  have  heard  that  once,  during  a  whole  week  no  traveller  came  to  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  the  friend  of  God,  whose  amiable  nature  led  him  to 
observe  it  as  a  rule  not  to  eat  in  the  morning  unless  some  needy  person 
arrived  from  a  journey.  He  went  out^  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  every 
place.  He  viewed  the  valley  on  all  sides,  and,  behold,  in  the  desert,  a  soli- 
tary man  resembling  the  willow,  whose  head  and  beard  were  whitened  with 
the  snow  of  age.  To  encourage  him,  he  called  him  Friend,  and  agreeably  to 
the  manners  of  the  munificent,  gave  him  an  invitation,  saying, '  Oh  apple  of 
mine  eye,  perform  an  act  of  courtesy  by  becoming  my  guest ! '  He  assented, 
arose,  and  stepped  forward  readily,  for  he  knew  the  kind  disposition  of  his 
host,  (on  whom  be  peace  I)  The  associates  of  Abraham's  hospitable  dwelling 
seated  the  old  man  with  respect.  The  table  was  ordered  to  be  spread,  and 
the  company  placed  themselves  around.  When  the  assembly  began  to  utter 
'  In  the  name  of  God  ! '  (or  to  say  grace)  and  not  a  word  was  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  old  man,  Abraham  addressed  him  in  such  words  as  these,— 
'  Oh  elder,  stricken  in  years  !  thou  appearest  not  to  me  in  faith  and  zeal  like 
other  aged  ones,  for  is  it  not  an  obligatory  law  to  invoke,  at  the  time  of 
eating  your  daily  meal,  that  divine  Providence  from  whence  it  is  derived  V 
He  replied, '  I  practise  no  rite  which  I  have  not  heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire."  The  good-omened  prophet  discovered  this  vitiated  old 
man  to  be  a  Gueber,  and  finding  him  an  alien  to  the  faith,  drove  him  away 
in  miserable  plight,  the  polluted  being  rejected  by  those  that  are  pure.  A 
voice  from  the  glorious  and  omnipotent  God  was  heard,  with  this  severe 
reprehension, '  Oh  friend  !  I  have  supported  him  through  a  life  of  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  thou  hast  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  him  all  at  once !  If  lb 
man  pay  adoration  to  fire,  shouldst  thou  withhold  the  hand  of  liberality?'" 


NOTES.  cccvn 

NOTE  (YT.) 

These  schoolmen  are  quoted  by  Aquinas,  who  howeyer  dissents  from  them. 
Quidam  dicunt  quod  primus  homo  nonjuit  creattts  in  ffrcUia,  sed  tamen  post- 
modum  gratia  Jhiit  sihi  coUata  aniequam  peccasaet.  PlurimcB  atUem  sanc- 
torum audoritates  attestantur  hominem  in  statu  innocentics  gratiam  habuisse, 
Sed  quod.fuberit  conditus  in  gratia^  tU  alii  dieuwt^  videtur  requirere  ipsa  rec- 
titudo  prima  status^  in  qua  Deus  hominem  ftcU :  secundum  iUud  Ecdesiast, 
yii.  Deus  fecit  hominem  rectum. — S.  Thom.  Aquin.  Summa,  pars  i.  quoBSt.  xcy. 
aH,  1.  p.  180.  [fo.  314.  foL  Yenet.  1693.] 

[NOTE  (TT».) 
Hie  untis  locus  (Heb.  yi.  2)  ahunde  testatur,  hujus  cceremontas  {manuum 
impositionis)  originem  fluxisse  ah  apostolis :  quis  tamen  postea  in  swper- 
stitionem  versa  fuit,  ut  mundus  semper  fere  ah  optimis  institutis  ad  eorruptdas 
degenerat,  FinxerurU  enim  esse  sacram^ntum,  quo  Spiritus  regenerationis 
eonferatwr.  Quo  figmento  Baptismum  lacerarunt ;  nam  quod  erat  ejus  pro- 
prium,  ad  impositionem  manuum  transtvlerunt.  Seiamus  ergo,  a  primis  auc- 
torHms  institutumfuissCf  ut  esset  soUnms  precandi  ritus,  quemadmodum  etiam 
Augustinus  nuncupat,  Fidei  quidem  prqfessionem,  quam  addescentes  pueri* 
tiam  egressi  edehani,  voluerunt  approbare  hoc  sgmholo  ;  sed  nihil  minus  cogi' 
iarunt,  quam  vim  Baptismi  discerpere. — Calvin,  ad  loc.] 

NOTE  (ZZ.) 

If  Mrs.  Phillips  thought  fit  to  publish  his  papers,  Taylor  desires,  in  a  post- 
script, "  that  they  may  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  iiiend, 
Dr.  Wedderbume."    [See  p.  98,  above.] 

NOTE  (AAA.) 

In  stating  the  cases  of  intermarriage  of  kindred,  Taylor  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  guided,  and  sometimes  misled,  by  Grotius.  [See  p.  xlvL  above.]  He 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  very  few  learned  men  took  the  affirmative  side  aa 
to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  divorce  between  Henry  the  eighth  and 
queen  Katharine.  Burnet  on  the  contrary  observes,  what  is  apparent  from 
all  contemporary  history,  that  whatsoever  king  Henry's  secret  motives  were 
in  the  suit  of  his  divorce,  he  had  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  on  his 
side,  and  that  in  all  the  ages  and  parts  of  it,  which  was  carefully  searched 
into  and  fully  proved ;  so  that  no  author  older  than  cardinal  Gajetan  could 
be  found  to  be  set  against  such  a  current  of  tradition. 
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FUNERAL    SERMON. 


1  John  iii.  2. 
It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  toe  shall  he. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  in  scripture  concerning  tlie  future  re- 
ward of  the  righteous ;  and  all  the  words  that  are  wont  to  signify 
what  is  of  greatest  price  and  value,  or  can  represent  the  most  enra- 
vishing  objects  of  our  desires,  are  made  use  of  by  the  holy  Ghost  to 
recommend  unto  us  this  transcendent  state  of  blessedness.  Such  are 
these,  'rivers  of  pleasures/  a  'fountain  of  living  water^  a  'treasure 
that  can  never  be  wasted,  nor  never  taken  from  us;'  an  ' inlieritauce 
in  light,*  an  'incorruptible  crown,'  a  'kingdom,'  the  'kingdom  of 
God/  and  'the  kingdom  of  Christ;'  the  'kingdom  of  glory/  a  'crown 
of  gloiy  and  life;'  and  'righteousness/  and  'immortality/  the  'vision 
of  God/  being  'filled  .with  all  the  fulness  of  God;'  an  'exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory/  Koff  vTrcppoXiiv  efe  -dTrfpfiokriv  aldviov 
pipoi  h6(rj9f  words  strangely  emphatical,  they  cannot  be  put  into 
English ;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  not  be  able  to  convey  to  our 
minds  the  notion  that  they  design :  for  it  is  too  big  for  any  expres- 
sions; and  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  resolve  with  our  apo- 
stle, '  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.' 

At  this  distance  we  cannot  make  any  likely  guesses  or  conjectures 
at  the  glory  of  that  future  state.  Men  make  very  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  countries  or  cities,  that  never  were  there  themselves,  nor  saw 
the  places  with  their  own  eyes.  It  is  not  for  any  mortal  creature  to 
make  a  map  of  that  Canaan  that  lies  above :  it  is  to  all  us  that  live 
here  on  the  hither-side  of  death,  an  unknown  country  and  an  undis- 
covered land.  It  may  be,  somQ  heavenly  pilgrim,  that  with  his  holy 
thoughts  and  ardent  desires  is  continually  travelling  thitherward,  ar- 
rives sometimes  near  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  gets  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
there  he  has  an  imperfect  prospect  of  a  brave  country,  that  lies  a  far 
way  off;  but  he  cannot  tell  how  to  describe  it,  and  all  that  he  hath  to 
say  to  satisfy  the  curious  enquirer  is  only  this, — if  he  would  know  the 
glories  of  it,  he  must  go  and  see  it.  It  was  believed  of  old  that  those 
places  that  lie  under  the  line  were  burnt  up  by  the  continual  heat  of 
the  8un^  and  were  not  habitable  either  by  man  or  beast :  but  later 
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discoveries  tell  U8  that  there  are  the  most  pleasant  countries  that  the 
earth  can  shew ;  iiisomach  that  some  have  placed  paradise  itself  in 
that  climate.  Sure  I  am^  of  all  the  regions  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  the  several  lands  that  are  peopled  either  with  men  or  angels,  the 
most  pleasant  countries  they  lie  under  th^  line,  under  the  direct  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  where  there  is  an  eternal  day  and  an 
eternal  spring ;  where  is  that  tree  of  life  that  beareth  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  and  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month.  Thus  we  may  use 
figures,  and  metaphors,  and  allegories,  and  tell  you  of  fruitful  meads, 
and  spacious  6eids,  and  winding  rivers,  and  purling  bnMiks,  and 
chanting  birds,  and  shady  groves,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  lovely 
bowers,  and  noble  seats,  and  stately  palaces,  and  goodly  people,  and  ex- 
cellent laws,  and  sweet  societies ;  but  this  is  but  to  frame  little  com- 
farisons  to  please  our  childish  fancies;  and  just  such  discourses  as  a 
lind  man  would  make  concerning  colours ;  so  do  we  talk  of  those 
things  we  never  saw,  and  disparage  the  state  while  we  would  recom- 
mend it.  Indeed  it  requires  some  saint  or  angel  from  heaven  to  dis- 
course upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  that  would  not  do  neither :  for 
thongli  tliey  might  be  able  to  speak  something  of  it,  yet  we  sliould 
want  ears  to'liear  it.  Neither  can  those  things  be  declared  but  in 
the  language  of  heaven,  which  would  be  little  understood  by  us,  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world ;  they  are  indeed  things  too  great 
to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  words.  S.  Paul%  when  he  had 
been  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  he  saw  ^puira  apprjra,  '  things 
unlawful,  or  unpossible,  to  be  uttered;'  and  ''eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him '"  and  "  It  does  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;,''  said  that  beloved  disciple  that  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Saviour. 

You  will  not  now  expect  Uiat  I  should  give  you  a  relation  of  that 
which  '  cannot  be  uttered,*  nor  so  much  as  '  conceived  ;*  or  declare 
unto  you  what  our  eagle-sighted  evangelist  tells  us  'does  not  yet 
appenr.*  But  that  you  may  understand  that  that  which  sets  this  state 
of  happiness  so  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imagination,  is  only  its  tran- 
scendent excellency,  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  what  does  already 
appear  of  it,  and  may  be  known  concerning  it. 

I.  Pirst  of  all,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  then  be  freed  from  all 
the  evils  and  miseries  that  we  now  labour  under.  Vanity  and  misery, 
they  are  two  words  that  speak  the  whole  of  this  present  world ;  the 
enjoyments  of  it  are  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  sluidows,  and  appear- 
ances ;  and,  if  any  thing  be,  it  is  only  evil  and  misery  that  is  real  and 
substantial.  Vanity  and  folly,  labour  and  pains,  cares  and  fears, 
crosses  and  disappointments,  sickness  and  diseases,  they  make  up  the 
whole  of  our  portion  here.  This  life  it  is  begun  in  a  cry,  and  it  ends 
in  a  groan ;  and  he  that  lives  most  happily,  his  life  is  chequered  with 

*  [2Cor.  xiL4;  1  Cor.  u.  9  ] 
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black  and  white,  and  his  days  are  not  all  sunshine,  but  some  are 
cloudy  and  gloomy,  and  there  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  his  joy, 
that  soon  eats  out  the  sap  and  heart  of  it ;  and  the  gourd  in  wliose 
shade  he  now  so  much  pleases  himself,  by  to-morrow  will  be  withered 
and  gone.  But  heaven  is  not  subject  to  these  mixtures  and  uncer- 
tainties ;  it  is  a  region  of  calmness  and  serenity,  and  the  soul  is  there 
gotten  above  the  clouds,  and  is  not  annoyed  with  those  storms  and 
tempests  that  are  here  below.  All  tears  shall  then  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes ;  and  though  sorrow  may  endure  for  the  night  of  this  world, 
yet  joy  will  spring  up  in  the  morning  of  eternity. 

2.  We  are  sure  we  shall  be  freed  from  this  earthly,  and  clothed 
with  an  heavenly  and  glorified  body.  These  bodies  of  ours,  they  are  the 
graves  and  sepulchres,  the  prisons  and  dungeons  of  our  heaven-born 
souls ;  and  though  we  deck  and  adorn  them,  and  pride  ourselves  in 
their  beauty  and  comeliness ;  yet  when  all  is  done,  they  are  but  sinks 
of  corruption  and  defilement,  they  expose  us  to  many  pnins  and 
diseases,  and  incline  us  to  many  lusts  and  passions,  and  the  more  we 
pamper  them,  the  greater  burden  they  are  unto  our  minds ;  they  im- 
pose upon  our  reasons,  and  by  their  steams  and  vapoura  cast  a  mist 
before  our  understandings ;  they  clog  our  affections^  and  Uke  a  heavy 
weight  depress  us  unto  this  earth,  and  keep  us  from  soaring  aloft 
among  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions.  But  those 
robes  of  light  and  glory  which  we  shall  be  clothed  withal  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  and  those  heavenly  bodies  which  the  gospel 
hath  then  assured  unto  us,  they  are  not  subject  unto  any  of  these 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  but  are  fit  and  accommodate  instru- 
ments for  the  soul  in  its  highest  exaltations.  And  this  is  an  argu- 
ment that  the  gospel^  does  dwell  much  noon,  viz.  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies,  that  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be 
like  unto  Uis  glorious  body  -"  and  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  great  piece  of  our  reward,  that  we  shall  be  "  clothed  upon  with 
our  house  which  is  from  heaven ;"  that  "  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality :"  that  "  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  we  must  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly '^ 
Adam :  who  was  i(  oipavov  ivovpivios,  *  of  heaven  heavenly  /  as  the 
first  man  was  ^#c  yrjs  x^^^^h  '  of  ^l^c  earth  earthly.*  And  therefore  I 
think  the  schools  put  too  mean  a  rate  upon  this  great  promise  of  the 

5os|)el,  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies;  and  I  believe  it  might  be 
emonstrated  from  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  that  this  article 
of  our  christian  faith  which  the  atheist  makes  so  much  sport  withal, 
is  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  any  absurdity,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  the  highest  reason :  for  seeing  we  find  by  too  great  an  experi- 
ence that  the  soul  has  so  close  and  necessary  a  dependence  upon  this 
gross  and  earthy  mass  that  we  now  carry  about  with  us ;  it  may  be 
disputed  with  some  probability  whether  it  be  ever  able  to  act  iiide^ 

^  [Phil,  iii  21 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2  j  1  Cor.  xt.  47  sqq.] 
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pendentlj  of  all  matter  whatsoever :  at  least  we  are  assored  that  the 
state  of  conjunction  is  most  connatural  to  her;  and  that  intellectual 
pleasure  itself  is  not  only  multiplied,  but  the  bett^  felt,  by  its  redun- 
dancy upon  the  body  and  spirits :  and  if  it  be  so,  then  the  purer  and 
more  defecate  the  body  is,  the  better  will  the  soul  be  appointed  for 
the  exercise  of  its  noblest  operations ;  and  it  will  be  no  mean  piece 
of  our  reward  hereafter,  that  that  which  is  sown  a^fia  yfrvx^^^v,  au 
'animal,'  shall  be  raised  a  'heavenly  body/ 

S.  We  are  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  free  from  sin,  and  all  those 
foolish  lusts  and  passions  that  we  are  now  enslaved  unto.  The  life 
of  a  Christian,  it  is  a  continual  warfare ;  and  he  endures  many  sore 
conflicts,  and  makes  many  sad  complaints,  and  often  bemoans  lumself 
after  such  a  manner  as  this,  ''  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  dwell 
in  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar;'  that 
there  should  be  so  many  Goliahs  within  me,  that  d^j  the  host  of 
Israel;  so  many  sons  of  Anak  that  hinder  my  entrance  into  the  'land 
of  promise/  and  the  rest  of  Ood ;  that  I  should  toil  and  labour  among 
the  bricks,  and  live  in  bondage  unto  these  worse  than  Egyptian  task- 
masters/ Thus  does  he  sit  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weep 
over  those  ruins  and  desolations  that  these  worse  than  Assyrian 
armies  have  made  in  the  city  and  honse  of  his  Ood.  And  many  a 
time  does  he  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  Wretched  crea- 
ture that  I  ami  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?'' 
And  though  through  his  faith  and  courage  and  constancy,  he  be 
daily  getting  ground  of  his  spiritual  enemies ;  yet  it  is  but  by  inches, 
and  every  step  he  takes  he  must  fight  for  it ;  and  living  as  he  does 
in  au  euem/s  country,  he  is  forced  always  to  be  upon  his  guard ; 
and  if  he  slumber  never  so  little,  presently  he  is  surprised  by  a  watch- 
ful adversaiy.  This  is  our  portion  here,  and  our  lot  is  this;  but 
when  we  arrive  unto  those  regions  of  bliss  and  gloiy  that  are  above, 
we  shall  then  stand  safely  upon  the  shore,  and  see  all  our  enemies, 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  drowned  and  destroyed  in  the  Bed  sea, 
and  being  delivered  from  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, — 
death,  and  sin,  and  hell, — ^we  shall  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb,  an  epinicion  and,  song  of  eternal  triumph  unto  the  God 
of  our  salvation. 

4.  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  best  company  that  earth  or 
heaven  affords.  Good  company  it  is  the  great  pleasure  of  the  life  of 
man;  and  we  shall  then  come  "to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  firstborn,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant ^"  The  oracle  tells  Amelius**,  enquiring  what  was 
become  of  Plotinus's  soul,  that  'he  was  gone  to  Pythagoras,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  as  many  as  had  borne  a  part  in  the  quire  of 
heaveiJy  love/  And  I  may  say  to  every  good  man,  that  he  snail  go 
«  [Heb.  xii.  22.]  *  [Porphyr.  in  vit  Plotin.  cap.  xxiL] 
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to  the  company  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob ;  MoseS;  David,  and 
Samuel;  all  the  prophets  and  apostles^  and  all  the  holy  men  of  God 
that  have  been  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  All  those  brave  and 
excellent  persons  that  have  been  scattered  at  the  greatest  distance  of 
time  and  place,  and  in  their  several  generations  have  been  the  salt  of 
the  earth  to  preserve  mankind  from  utter  degeneracy  and  corruption; 
these  shall  be  all  gathered  together,  and  meet  in  one  constellation  in 
that  firmament  of  glory.  0  praclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum 
animorum  concilium  catumque  proficiacar,  atone  ex  hoc  iurba  et  col» 
luvione  discedam^l  'O  that  blessed  day,  wnen  we  shall  make  our 
escape  from  this  medley  and  confused  riot,  and  shall  arrive  to  that 
great  council  and  general  rendezvous  of  divine  and  god-like  spirits  !^ 
But,  which  is  more  than  all,  we  shall  then  meet  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  head  of  our  recovery,  whose  story  is  now  so  delightful 
unto  us,  as  reporting  nothing  of  Him  but  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
innocence,  and  meekness  and  patience,  and  mercy  and  tenderness^ 
and  benignity  and  goodness,  and  whatever  can  render  any  person 
lovely  or  amiable;  and  who  out  of  His  dear  love  and  deep  compassion 
unto  mankind,  gave  up  Himself  unto  the  death  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation.  And  if  Saint  Augustine^  made  it  one  of  his  wishes 
to  have  seen  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  desirable  is  it 
to  see  Him  out  of  His  terrestrial  weeds,  in  His  robes  of  glory,  with  all 
His  redeemed  ones  about  Him !  And  this  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
a  great  advantage  and  privilege  of  that  future  state ;  for  I  am  not  apt 
to  swallow  down  that  conceit  of  the  schools,  that  we  shall  spend  eter- 
nity in  gazing  upon  the  naked  Deity ;  for  certainly  the  happiness  of 
man  consists  in  having  all  his  faculties,  in  their  due  suborainations, 
gratified  with  their  proper  objects ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  a  great 
part  of  heaven  to  be  the  blest  society  that  is  there ;  their  enravishing 
beauty,  that  is  to  say,  their  inward  life  and  perfection,  flowering  forth 
and  raying  itself  through  their  glorified  bodies;  the  rare  discourses 
wherewith  they  entertain  one  another ;  the  pure  and  chaste  and  spot- 
less, and  yet  most  ardent  love,  wherewith  they  embrace  each  other; 
the  ecstatic  devotions  wherein  they  join  together :  and  certainljr  every 
pious  and  devout  soul  will  readily  acknowledge  with  me,  that  it  must 
needs  be  matter  of  unspeakable  pleasure,  to  be  taken  into  the  quire 
of  angels  and  seraphims,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs ;  and  to  join  with  them  in  singing  praises,  and  hallelujahs^ 
and  songs  of  joy,  and  triumph  unto  our  great  Creator  and  Bedeemer^ 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Lover  of  souls,  unto  Him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

5.  We  are  sure  we  shall  then  have  our  capacities  filled,  and  all  our 
desires  answered;  'They  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more; 

*  [Cic.  de  wnect  ad  fixL]  thedra,   Romam  in   triumpho. —  Citesii 

'  [Optavit  beatua  Augustinus  . .  .  vi-      opusc.  med.  p.  121.  4to.  Par.  1639.] 
dere  Christum  in  camei  Paulum  in  ca- 
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for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  tlirone  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters'.  What  vast 
degrees  of  perfection  and  happiness  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of, 
we  may  best  understand  by  viewing  it  in  the  person  of  Christ,  taken 
into  the  nearest  union  with  divinity,  and  made  God's  vicegerent  in 
the  world,  and  the  head  and  governor  of  the  whole  creation.  In  this 
our  narrow  and  contracted  state  we  are  apt  to  think  too  meanly  of 
ourselves,  and  do  not  understand  the  dignity  of  our  own  natures, 
what  we  were  made  for,  and  what  we  are  capable  of:  but,  as  Plotinus 
somewhere  observes,  we  are  like  children,  from  cur  birth  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  our  parents  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  have  forgot  the  nobleness  of  our  extraction,  and  rank  our- 
selves and  our  fortunes  among  the  lot  of  beggars,  and  mean  and 
ordinary  persons ;  tliough  we  are  the  offspring  of  a  great  prince,  and 
were  bom  to  a  kingdom.  It  does  indeed  become  creatures  to  think 
modestly  of  themselves ;  yet  if  we  consider  it  aright,  it  will  be  found 
very  hard  to  set  any  bounds  or  limits  to  our  own  happiness,  and  say, 
hitherto  it  shall  arise  and  no  further.  For  that  wherein  the  hap- 
piness of  man  consists,  viz.  truth  and  goodness,  the  communication 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  illapses  of  divine  love,  it  does  not  cloy, 
or  glut,  or  satiate ;  but  every  participation  of  them  does  widen  and 
enlarge  our  souls,  and  fits  us  for  further  and  further  receptions :  the 
more  we  have,  the  more  we  are  capable  of ;  the  more  we  are  filled,  the 
more  room  is  made  in  our  spirits ;  and  thus  it  is  still  and  still,  even 
till  we  arrive  unto  such  degrees  as  we  can  assign  no  measures  unto. 

6.  We  shall  then  be  made  like  unto  God.  *H  <r(aTT\pCa  ovx  kripta^ 
ylv€Tai  €l  firi  d^ovfUvcav  t^v  aoi)CofJLiv(av,  said  the  Areopagite^,  'Sal- 
vation can  no  other  ways  be  accomplished,  but  by  becoming  god- 
like;^ ''It  does  not  vet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,''  says  our  evangelist,  "  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  lie  is."  There  is  no  'seeing  God  as  He  is,'  but  by  becoming 
'like  unto  Him;'  nor  is  there  any  enjoying  of  Him,  but  by  being 
transformed  into  His  image  and  similitude.  Men  usually  have  very 
strange  notions  concerning  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Him;  or 
rather,  these  are  words  to  which  there  is  no  correspondent  conception 
in  their  minds :  but  if  we  would  understand  God  aright,  wc  must  look 
upon  Him  as  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  love,  goodness,  and  what- 
ever speaks  any  thing  of  beauty  and  perfection ;  and  if  we  pretend  to 
worship  Him,  it  must  be  by  loving  and  adoring  His  transcendent  ex- 
cellencies; and  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  Him,  it  must  be  by  conformity 
unto  Him,  and  participation  of  His  nature.  The  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  things  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  arrive 
to  happiness  any  other  way.  And  if  the  sovereignty  of  God  should 
dispense  with  our  obedience  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  not  permit 

9  [  Apoc  viL  16.]  fi4tmr.     DionyB.  Areop.  eccL  hier.  eap^  i. 

i>  L'H  8i  (sc.  in»rvp(a)  ohx  irifMs  ^c-      p.  71  B.] 
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118  to  be  happy  without  it.  If  we  live  only  the  animal  life,  we  may 
indeed  be  hnppy,  as  beasts  are  happy ;  but  the  happiness  that  belongs 
to  a  rational  and  intellectual  being  can  never  be  attained  but  in  a 
way  of  holiness  and  conformity  unto  the  divine  will:  for  such  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind  is  necessary  unto  happiness  not  by 
virtue  of  any  arbitrarious  constitution  of  heaven^  but  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness,  and  immutable  respects  of  things,  do  require  and  ex- 
act it.  Yea,  I  may  truly  say,  that  God  and  Christ,  without  us,  can- 
not make  us  happy :  for  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
thing,  but  only  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  not  the 
person  of  God  and  Christ,  but  their  life  and  nature,  wherein  consists 
our  formal  happiness :  for  what  is  the  happiness  of  God  himself,  but 
only  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  results  from  a  sense  of  His 
infinite  perfections  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  more 
happy  than  by  partaking  of  that,  in  its  measure  and  proportion,  which 
is  the  happiness  of  God  himself? 

7.  The  soul  being  thus  prepared  shall  live  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  lie  under  the  influences  and  illapses  of  divine  love  and  goodness ; 
"Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory*/'  They  that  fight  man- 
fully under  the  banners  of  heaven,  and  overcome  their  spiritual  ene- 
mies, "  They  shall  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  become  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  shall  go  no  more  out :"  *'  they  shall  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God  continually,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  amongst  them  *^/' 
God  shall  put  under  them  His  everlasting  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom,  and  they  shall  suck  the  full  breasts  of  eternal  goodness.  For 
now  there  is  nothing  can  hinder  the  most  near  and  intimate  conjunc- 
tion of  the  soul  with  God ;  for  thnigs  that  are  alike  do  easily  mingle 
with  one  another;  but  the  mixture  that  is  betwixt  bodies,  be  they 
never  so  homogeneal,  comes  but  to  an  external  touch ;  for  their  parts 
can  never  run  up  into  one  another.  But  there  is  no  such  ivrirvnui, 
or  *  resistance,'  amongst  spiritual  beings ;  and  we  are  estranged  from 
God  ov  r<fjr<j)  AXX'  Irep ^rryn  koL  bicupop^,  '  not  by  distance  of  place, 
but  by  difference  and  diversity  of  nature,'  and  when  that  is  removed. 
He  becomes  present  to  us,  and  we  to  Him :  (Sore  iipapiioa-ax^  kclL  oXov 
i<l>i\lfa(r6ai  koI  Oiytiv  avrhv  diioL&rqrt  ic.r.X.,  like  the  magnitudineB 
eangriuB  in  the  mathematics,  quando  prima  primU,  media  mediis,  ex^ 
trema  extremis,  partes  denique  partibus  usquequaque  respondent,  '  each 
of  whose  parts  do  exactly  answer  one  to  the  other.'  This  therefore 
is  the  soul  s  progress  from  that  state  of ' purgation'  to  'illumination,' 
and  so  to  '  union"'.'  There  are  several  faculties  in  the  soul  of  man, 
that  are  conformed  to  several  kinds  of  objects;  and  according  to  that 
life  a  man  is  awaked  into,  so  these  faculties  do  exert  themselves :  and 

John  xvil  24.]  ■  [See  p.  125  aboTOt  vol.  ii.  p.  137  ; 

Apoc.  iii.  12;  yii.  15.]  iz.  275.] 
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though  whilst  we  live  barely  an  animal  life,  we  converse  with  little 
more  than  this  outward  world,  and  the  objects  of  our  senses ;  yet  there 
are  faculties  within  us  that  are  receptive  of  God,  and  when  we  arrive 
once  unto  a  due  measure  of  purity  of  spirit,  the  rays  of  heavenly  light 
will  as  certainly  shine  into  our  minds,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when 
it  arises  above  the  horizon,  do  illuminate  the  clear  and  pellucid  air : 
and  from  this  sight  and  illumination  the  soul  proceeds  to  an  intimate 
union  with  God,  and  to  a  '  taste'  and  '  touch'  of  Him.  This  is  that 
7i<rvxos  irpb^  Ik€ivov  ^7ra<^^»,  that  'silent  touch'  with  God,  that  fills 
the  soul  with  unexpressible  joy  and  .triumph.  For  if  the  objects  of 
this  outward  world  that  strike  upon  our  senses  do  so  hugely  please 
and  delight  us ;  what  infinite  pleasure  then  must  there  needs  be  in 
those  touches  and  impresses  that  the  divine  love  and  goodness  shall 
make  upon  our  souls  P  But  these  are  things  that  we  may  talk  of,  as 
we  would  do  of  a  sixth  sense,  or  something  we  have  no  distinct  notion 
or  idea  of;  but  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  belongs  only  to  the 
future  state  of  'comprehension.' 

8.  Lastly,  we  shall  have  our  knowledge,  and  our  love,  which  are  the 
most  perfect  and  beatifying  acts  of  our  minds,  employed  about  their 
noblest  objects  in  their  most  exalted  measures.  For  a  man  to  re- 
solve himself  in  some  knotty  question,  or  answer  some  stubborn  argu- 
ment, or  find  out  some  noble  conclusion,  or  solve  some  hard  problem, 
what  ineffable  pleasure  does  it  create  many  times  to  a  contemplative 
mind  ?  We  know  who  sacrificed  a  hecatomb®  for  one  mathematical 
demonstration ;  and  another^  that  upon  the  like  occasion  cried  out^ 
eijprjKa,  cijprfKa,  in  a  kind  of  rapture.  To  have  the  secrets  of  nature 
disclosed,  and  the  mysteries  of  art  revealed,  but  above  all,  the  riddles 
of  providence  unfolded,  are  such  jewels  as  I  know  many  searching  and 
inquisitive  spirits  would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  any  rate.  When  we 
come  to  heaven, — I  will  not  say  we  shall  see  all  things  in  the  mirror 
of  divinity,  for  that  it  may  be  is  an  extravagancy  of  the  schools ;  nor 
that  any  one  true  proposition  through  the  concatenation  of  truth,  will 
then  multiply  itself  into  the  explicit  knowledge  of  all  conclusions  what- 
soever, for  I  believe  that  a  fancy  too ; — but  our  knowledge  shall  be 
strangely  enlarged,  and,  for  aught  I  can  determine,  be  for  ever  re- 
ceiving new  additions,  and  fresh  accruments.  The  clue  of  divine 
providence  will  then  be  unravelled,  and  all  those  difiiculties  which 
now  perplex  us  will  be  easily  assoiled,  and  we  shall  then  perceive 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
thing,  and  moves  in  a  far  larger  sphere  than  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
state  of  narrowness  and  imperfection.  But  there  is  something  greater 
and  beyond  all  this;  and  S.  John^  has  a  strange  expression,  that  'we 

«  [John  Smith,  Disc  ix.  "The  Excel-  Diog.  Laert  viii.  11.] 
lency*  &c.  ch.  5?  probably  from  Plo-  '  f  Archimedes,  teste  Vitruvio,  ii,  8.] 

tinus.]  1  [1  John  iii.  2.] 
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shall  then  see  God  even  as  He  is;'  and  Ood^  we  know>  is  the  well- 
spring  of  perfection  and  happiness,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all 
beauty;  He  is  infinitely  glorious,  and  lovely,  and  excellent;  and  if 
we  see  Him  as  He  is,  all  His  glory  must  descend  into  us  and  become 
ours :  for  we  can  no  otherways  see  God  (as  I  said  before)  but  by  be- 
coming deiform,  by  being  changed  into  the  same  glory.  But  love, 
that  is  it  which  makes  us  most  happy,  and  by  that  we  are  most  inti- 
mately conjoined  unto  God,  "  For  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him' :"  and  how  pleasant  beyond  all  imagination 
must  it  needs  be,  to  have  the  soul  melted  into  a  flame  of  love,  and 
that  fire  fed  and  nourished  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  beloved ;  to  be 
transported  into  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  love ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  embraces  of  eternal  sweetness ;  to  be  lost  in  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  happiness  and  bliss,  like  a  spark  in  the  fire,  or  a  beam  in  the 
sun,  or  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  you  will  tell  me  I  have  been  all  this  while  confuting  my 
text,  and  giving  you  a  relation  of  that  which  S.  John  tells  us  *  does  not 
yet  appear  what  it  is  */  but  my  design  has  been  the  same  with  the  holy 
evangelist's;  and  that  is,  to  represent  unto  you  how  transcendently 
great  that  state  of  happiness  must  needs  be ;  when  as,  by  what  way 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  of  it,  it  is  infinitely  the  object  of  our  desires ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  by  those  that  are  best  able  to  tell,  that  the  best 
and  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  yet  undiscovered,  and  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  guess  at  the  pleasure  of  it,  till  we  come  to  enjoy 
it  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  happiness 
being  a  matter  of  sense,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  convey  the 
notion  of  it  into  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  to  be  understood  by  them 
that  feel  it ;  iiri  Korh  ivi<rrrifiriv  ff  (rSveais  iK€lvov,  fjirjSk  icard  v6ri<TWg 
&<nr€p  rh  &XAa  voijrh,  iXXh  Karh  irapov<rCav  ^7rioTi)/yii}9  Kptirrova, 

But  though  it  does  not  ^et  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  yet  so  much 
already  appears  of  it,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  the  most  worthy  object 
of  our  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  by  some  few  clusters  that  have 
been  shewn  us  of  this  good  land,  we  may  guess  what  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful fruit  it  bears.  And  if  we  have  but  any  reverence  of  ourselvesj 
and  will  but  consider  the  dignity  of  our  natures,  an^  the  vastness  of 
that  happiness  we  are  capable  of;  methinks  we  should  be  always 
travelling  towards  that  heavenly  country,  though  our  way  lies  through 
a  wilderness :  and  be  striving  for  this  great  prize  and  immortal  crown ; 
and  be  clearing  our  eyes,  and  purging  our  sight,  that  we  may  come  to 
this  vision  of  God;  shaking  off  all  fond  passions,  and  dirty  desires^ 
and  breathing  forth  our  souls  in  such  aspirations  as  these ; — 

''My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  dry  and  barren  land, 
where  no  water  is ;  oh  that  Thou  wouldst  distill,  and  drop  down  the 
dew  of  Thy  heavenly  grace  into  all  its  secret  chinks  and  pores ! 

'  [1  Johniv.  16.] 
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One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord^  that  will  I  seek  after,  that 
I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  be- 
hold His  glory :  for  a  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand^ 
and  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  they  are  Thy  tributaries ;  the  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  bring  presents  unto  Thee,  the  kings  of 
Slieba  and  Seba  offer  gifts.  Oh  that  we  could  but  pay  Thee  that 
which  is  so  due  unto  Thee,  the  tribute  of  our  hearts ! 

The  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance;  Thy  holy  temple 
have  they  defiled :  help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins  from  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake  I  Ob  that  the 
Lord  wliom  we  seek  would  come  to  His  own  house,  and  give  peace 
there,  and  fill  it  with  His  glory !  Come  and  cleanse  Thine  own  temple, 
for  we  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,  which  should  have  been  a  house 
of  prayer  I  Oh  that  we  might  never  give  sleep  to  our  eyes,  nor  slum- 
ber to  our  eye-lids,  till  we  have  prepared  a  house  for  the  Lord,  and  a 
tabernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob  1 

The  curse  of  Cain  it  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  we  are  as  vagabonds  in 
the  earth,  and  wander  from  one  creature  to  another.  Oh  that  our 
souls  might  come  at  last  to  dwell  in  God,  our  fixed  and  eternal  habi- 
tation I  We,  like  silly  doves,  fly  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  can  find 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  feet;  oh  that,  after  all  our  weariness  and 
our  wanderings,  we  might  return  into  the  ark ;  and  that  God  would 
put  /orth  His  hand  and  take  us,  and  pull  us  in  unto  Himself  I 

We  have  too  long  lived  upon  vanity  and  emptiness,  the  wind  and 
the  whirlwind ;  oh  that  we  may  now  begin  to  feed  upon  substance, 
and  delight  ourselves  in  marrow  and  fatness!  Oh  that  God  would 
strike  our  rocky  hearts,  that  there  might  spring  up  a  fountain  in  the 
wilderness,  and  pools  in  the  desert;  that  we  might  drink  of  that  water, 
whereof  whosoever  drinks  shall  never  thirst  more  I  that  God  would 
give  us  that  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  not  to  waste  it  with 
riotous  living,  but  therewith  to  feed  our  languishing  souls,  lest  they 
be  weary  and  faint  by  the  way  I  We  ask  not  the  children's  bread,  but 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  Thy  table ;  that  our  baskets  may  be  filled 
with  Thy  fragments :  for  they  will  be  better  than  wine,  and  sweeter 
than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb,  and  more  pleasant  to  us  than 
a  feast  of  fat  things. 

We  have  wandered  too  long  in  a  barren  and  howling  desert,  where 
wild  beasts  and  doleful  creatures,  owls  and  bats,  satyrs  and  dragons, 
keep  their  haunts ;  oh  that  we  might  be  fed  in  green  pastures,  and 
led  by  the  still  waters ;  that  the  winter  might  be  past,  and  the  rain 
over  and  gone;  that  the  flowers  may  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  may  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
may  be  heard  in  our  land  I 
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We  have  lived  too  long  in  Sodom,  which  is  the  place  that  God  at 
last  will  destroy :  oh  that  we  might  arise  and  be  gone ;  and  while  we 
are  lingering^  that  the  angels  of  God  would  lay  hold  upon  our  hands, 
and  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bring  us  forth,  and  set  us  without  the 
city;  and  that  we  may  never  look  back  any  more,  but  mayescape 
unto  the  mountain,  and  dwell  safe  in  the  Eock  of  ages ! — ^Wisdom 
hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine,  and  furnished  her 
table ;  oh  that  we  might  eat  of  her  meat,  and  drink  of  her  wine  which 
she  hath  mingled  I  God  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  hearts ;  oh  let 
us  open  unto  Him  those  everlasting  gates,  that  He  may  sup  with  us, 
and  we  with  Him;  for  He  will  bring  His  cheer  along  with  Him, 
and  will  feast  us  with  manna  and  angels'  food.  Oh  that  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  might  arise  and  melt  the  iciness  of  our  hearts ;  that 
God  would  send  forth  His  spirit,  and  with  His  warmth  and  heat  dis- 
solve our  frozen  souls;  that  God  would  breathe  into  our  minds  those 
still  and  gentle  gales  of  divine  inspirations,  that  may  blow  up  and  in- 
crease in  us  the  flames  of  heavenly  love;  that  we  may  be  a  whole 
bumt-oSering,  and  all  the  substance  of  our  souls  be  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  ascend  up  in  clouds  of  incense ;  that,  as  so  many 
sparks,  we  might  be  always  mounting  upward,  till  we  return  again 
into  our  proper  elements ;  that,  like  so  many  particular  rivulets,  we 
may  be  continually  making  toward  the  sea,  and  never  rest  till  we  lose 
ourselves  in  that  ocean  of  goodness,  from  whence  we  first  came ;  that 
we  may  open  our  mouths  wide,  that  God  may  satisfy  them ;  that  we 
may  so  perfectly  discharge  ourselves  of  all  strange  desires  and  passions, 
that  our  souls  may  be  notliing  else  but  a  deep  emptiness  and  vast 
capacity  to  be  filled  with  aU  the  fulness  of  God  V 

Let  but  these  be  the  breathings  of  our  spirits,  and  this  divine  mag- 
netism will  most  certainly  draw  down  God  into  our  souls,  and  we  shall 
have  some  prelibations  of  that  happiness ;  some  small  glimpses  and 
little  discoveries  whereof,  is  all  that  odongs  to  this  state  of  mortality. 


I  have  as  yet  done  but  the  half  of  my  text :  and  I  have  another 
text  yet  to  preach  upon,  and  a  very  large  and  copious  one;  the  great 
person  whose  obsequies  we  here  come  to  celebrate.  His  fame  ia  so 
great  throughout  the  world,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  enco- 
mium ;  and  yet  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  what  he  deserves ;  and  the  meanness  of  an  oration  will  but  sully 
the  brightness  of  his  excellencies :  but  custom  requires  that  something 
should  be  said,  and  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  that  we  owe  only  unto  his 
memoiy :  and  I  hope  his  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  here  below,  will  not  be  ofiended  at  the  smallness  of  our 
offering. 

He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  brought  up  in  the  free-school  there^ 
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and  was  ripe  for  the  university  before  custom  would  allow  of  Ins  ad* 
mittaiice  ;  but  by  that  time  he  was  thirteen  years  old*  he  was  entered 
into  Caius  college ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  graduate  he  was  chosen 
fellow ^  Had  he  lived  amongst  the  ancient  pagans  he  had  been 
usiiered  into  the  world  with  a  miracle,  and  swans  must  have  danced 
and  sung  at  his  birtii ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  great  hero,  and  no 
less  tlian  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  long  More  he  was  of  age :  and  knew  little  more  of 
the  state  of  childhood  than  its  innocency  and  pleasantness.  From 
the  university,  by  tliat  time  he  was  master  of  arts,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  public  lecturer  in  the  church  of  S.  Paul's ;  where 
he  preached  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his  auditory ;  and 
by  his  florid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  and 
sublime  and  raised  discourses,  he  made  his  hearers  take  him  for  some 
young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.  The  fame  of 
this  new  star,  that  out-shone  all  the  rest  of  the  firmament,  quickly 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  great  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  would 
needs  have  him  preach  before  him ;  which  he  performed  not  less  to 
his  wonder  than  satisfaction;  his  discourse  was  beyond  exception,  and 
beyond  imitation  :  yet  the  wise  prelate  thought  him  too  young;  but 
tiie  great  youth  humbly  begged  his  grace  Ho  pardon  that  fault/  and 
promised  '  if  he  lived  lie  would  mend  it.'  However,  the  grand  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  worlds 
that  such  migiity  parts  should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study 
and  improvement  thati  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of; 
and  to  timt  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  All  Souls 
in  Oxford ^  where  love  and  admiration  still  waited  upon  him :  which 
so  long  as  there  is  any  spark  of  ingenuity  in  the  breasts  of  men,  must 
needs  be  the  inseparable  attendants  of  so  extraordinary  a  worth  ani 
sweetness.  He  had  not  been  long  here,  afore  my  lord  of  Cant«r* 
bury  bestowed  upon  liim  the  rectorv  of  Uphingham  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  soon  after  prefi^rred  him  to  be  chaplain  to  king  Charles  the  martyr 
of  blessed  and  immortal  memory.  Thus  were  preferments  heaped  upon 
him,  but  still  less  than  his  deserts;  and  that  not  through  the  fault 
of  his  great  masters,  but  because  the  amplest  honours  and  rewards 
were  poor  atui  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  his 
worth  and  merit. 

This  great  man  had  no  sooner  launched  into  the  world,  but  a  fearful 
tempest  iirose,  and  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  war  disturbed  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace  and  tranqniUity,  and  brought  all  things  into  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  but  his  religion  taught  him  to  be  loyal,  and  en- 
gaged him  ot)  his  pritice's  side,  whose  cause  and  quarrel  he  always 
owned  and  maintained  with  a  great  courage  and  constancy,  till  at  last 
he  and  his  little  fortune  were  shipwrecked'^  in  that  great  hurricane  that 
overturned  both  church  and  state :  this  fatal  storm  cast  him  ashore  in 

•  [But  see  note  to  p.  xiii.  aboTe.]  ■  [But  see  p.  xtii.  aboTe.] 

'  L^ce  p.  xvL  above.]  *  [cf.  vol.  v.  p.  841.] 
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a  private  comer  of  the  world,  and  a  tender  providence  shrouded  him 
under  her  wings,  and  the  prophet  was  fed  in  the  wilderness ;  and  his 
great  worthiness  procured  him  friends,  that  supplied  hiin  with  bread 
and  necessaries.  In  this  solitude  he  began  to  write  those  excellent 
discourses,  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  furnish  a  library,  and 
will  be  famous  to  all  succeeding  generations,  for  their  greatness  of 
wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment,  and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  invention,  and  general  useful- 
ness to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian :  and  by  these  he  soon  got  a 
great  reputation  among  all  persons  of  judgment  and  indifferency,  and 
his  name  will  grow  greater  still  as  the  world  grows  better  and  wiser. 

When  he  had  spent  some  years  in  this  retirement,  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  his  family  with  sickness,  and  to  take  to  Himself  the  dear 
pledges  of  His  favour,  three  sons  of  great  hopes  and  expectations, 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  months :  and  though  he  had  learned 
a  quiet  submission  unto  the  divine  will,  yet  the  affliction  touched  him 
so  sensibly  that  it  made  him  desirous  to  leave  the  country;  and  going 
to  London,  he  there  met  my  lord  Conway,  a  person  of  great  honour 
and  generosity ;  who  making  him  a  kina  proffer,  the  good  man  em- 
braced it,  and  that  brought  him  over  into  Ireland,  and  settled  him  at 
Portmore,  a  place  made  for  study  and  contemplation,  which  he  there- 
fore dearly  loved ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  '  Cases  of  Conscience »  ^  /^ 
book  that  is  able  alone  to  give  its  author  immortality. 

By  this  time  the  wheel  of  providence  brought  about  the  king's 
happy  restoration,  and  there  began  a  new  world,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  out  of  a  confused  chaos  brought 
forth  beauty  and  order,  and  all  the  three  nations  were  inspired  with  a 
new  life,  and  became  drunk  with  an  excess  of  joy :  among  the  res(^ 
this  loyal  subject  went  over  to  congratulate  the  prince  and  people^a 
happiness,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  universal  triumph. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  sacred  majesty  began  the  settlement  of  the 
church,  and  the  great  doctor  Jeremy  Taylor  was  resolved  upon  for 
the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor;  and  not  long  after,  Dromore  was 
added  to  it :  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  king  and  church  should 
consider  their  champion,  and  reward  the  pains  and  sufferings  he  under- 
went in  the  defence  of  their  cause  and  honour.  With  what  care  and 
faithfulness  he  discharged  his  office,  we  are  all  his  witnesses;  what 
good  rules  and  directions  he  gave  his  clergy,  and  how  he  taught  us 
the  practice  of  them  by  his  own  example.  Upon  his  coming  over 
bishop,  he  was  made  a  privy*councilIor ;  and  the  university  of  Dublin^ 
gave  him  their  testimony,  by  recommending  him  for  their  vice-chan- 
cellor :  which  honourable  office  he  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

During  his  being  in  this  see  he  wrote  several  excellent  discourses, 

particularly  his  '  Dissuasive  from  Popery,'  which  was  received  by  a 

general  approbation ;  and  a  vindication  of  it  (now  in  the  press)  from 

some  impertinent  cavillers,  that  pretend  to  answer  books,  when  there 

*  [But  see  pc  xdiL  aboTc] 
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is  nothing  towards  it  more  than  the  very  title-page.  This  gieat  pre- 
late improved  his  talent  with  a  mighty  industry,  and  managed  his 
stewardship  rarely  well ;  and  his  Master,  when  He  called  for  his  ac- 
counts, found  him  busy  and  at  his  work,  and  employed  upon  an  ex- 
cellent subject,  a  '  Discourse  upon  the  Beatitudes  /  which  if  finished 
would  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  world,  and  solved  most  of  the 
cases  of  conscience  that  occur  to  a  Christian  in  all  the  varieties  of 
states  and  conditions.  But  the  all-wise  God  hath  ordained  it  other- 
wise, and  hath  called  home  His  good  servant,  to  give  him  a  portion 
in  that  blessedness  that  Jesus  Chnst  hath  promised  to  all  His  mthfol  . 
disciples  and  followers. 

Thus  having  given  you  a  brief  account  of  his  life,  I  know  you  will 
now  expect  a  character  of  his  person ;  but  I  foresee  it  wiH  befall  him, 
as  it  does  all  glorious  subjects  that  are  but  disparaged  by  a  commen- 
dation. One  thing  I  am  secure  of,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
speak  hyperboles ;  for  the  subject  can  hardly  be  reached  by  any  ex- 
pressions :  for  he  was  none  of  God's  ordinary  works,  but  his  endow- 
ments were  so  many,  and  so  great,  as  really  made  him  a  miracle. 

Nature  had  befriended  him  much  in  his  constitution ;  for  he  was  a 
person  of  a  most  sweet  and  obliging  humour,  of  great  candour  and 
ingenuity ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  salt  and  fineness  of  wit,  and 
prettiness  of  address,  in  his  familiar  discourses,  as  made  his  conversa- 
tion have  all  the  pleasantness  of  a  comedy,  and  all  the  usefulness  of 
a  sermon.  His  soul  was  made  up  of  harmony,  and  he  never  spake 
but  he  charmed  his  hearer,  not  only  with  the  clearness  of  his  reason, 
but  all  his  words,  and  his  very  tone  and  cadencies,  were  strangely 
musical. 

But  that  which  did  most  of  aU  captivate  and  enravish  was  the 
gaiety  and  richness  of  fancy ;  for  he  had  much  in  him  of  that  natural 
enthusiasm  that  inspires  all  great  poets  and  orators ;  and  there  was  a 
generous  ferment  in  his  blood  and  spirits  that  set  his  fancy  bravely  a 
>?ork,  and  made  it  swell,  and  teem,  and  become  pregnant  to  such  de- 
grees of  luxuriancy,  as  nothing  but  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and  jndg- 
Inent  could  have  kept  it  within  due  bounds  and  measures. 
*  And  indeed  it  was  a  rare  mixture,  and  a  single  instance,  hardly  to  be 
found  in  an  age :  for  the  great  trier  of  wits  has  told  us,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  and  several  complexion  required  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and 
fancy;  and  yet  you  might  have  found  all  these  in  this  great  person- 
age, in  their  eminency  and  perfection.  But  that  which  made  his  wit 
•and  judgment  so  considerable,  was  the  larceness  and  freedom  of  his 
spirit,  for  truth  is  plain  and  easy  to  a  mind  disintangled  from  super- 
stition and  prejudice ;  he  was  one  of  the  iKXcKTiKol,  a  sort  of  brave 
philosophers  that  LaertiusT  speaks  of,  that  did  not  addict  themselves 
to  any  particular  sect,  but  ingeniously  sought  for  truth  among  all  the 
wrangling  schools;  and  they  found  her  miserably  torn  and  rent  to 

y  [ProcBin.  xi?.] 
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•pieces,  und  parceUed  into  rags,  by  the  several  contending  parties, 
.and  so  disfigured  and  misshapen  that  it  was  hard  to  know  her;  but 
they  made  a  shift  to  gather  up  her  scattered  Umbs,  which,  as  soon  as ' 
.  they  came  together,  by  a  strange  sympathy  and  connaturainess  pre- 
sently united  into  a  lovely  and  beautiful  body.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  this  great  man ;  he  weighed  men^s  reasons,  and  not  their  names, 
and  was  not  scared  with  the  ugly  visors  men  usually  put  upon  per- 
sons they  hate,  and  opinions  they  dislike;  not  afirighted  with  the 
anathemas  and  execrations  of  an  infallible  chair,  which  he  looked 
upon  only  as  bug-bears  to  terrify  weak  and  childish  minds.  He  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  likely  any  one  party  should  wholly  engross  truth 
to  themselves;  that  obedience  is  the  only  way  to  true  knowledge; 
(which  is  an  argument  that  he  has  managed  rarely  well  in  that  excel- 
lent sermon  of  his  which  he  calls  Via  intelligentia  ;)  that  God  always, 
and  only,  teaches  docible  and  ingenuous  minds,  that  are  willing  to 
hear,  and  ready  to  obey  according  to  their  b'ght ;  that  it  is  impossible 
a  pure,  humble,  resigned,  godlike  soul,  should  be  kept  out  of  heaven, 
whatever  mistakes  it  might  be  subject  to  in  this  state  of  mortality ; 
that  the  design  of  heaven  is  not  to  fill  men's  heads,  and  feed  their 
curiosities,  but  to  better  their  hearts,  and  mend  their  lives.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  made  him  impartial  in  his  disquisitions,  and  give 
a  due  allowance  to  the  reasons  of  his  adversary",  and  contend  for  truth 
and  not  for  victory. 

And  now  you  will  easily  believe  that  an  ordinary  diligence  would 
be  able  to  make  great  improvements  upon  such  a  stock  of  parts  and 
endowments;  but  to  these  advantages  of  nature,  and  excellency  of 
his  spirit,  he  added  an  indefatigable  industry,  and  God  gave  a  plentiful 
benediction :  for  there  were  very  few  kinds  of  learning  but  he  was  a 
mystes  and  a  great  master  in  them.  He  was  a  rare  humanist,  and 
hugely  versed  in  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning ;  and  had  throughly 
concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek  and  Roman,  poets  and 
orators ;  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  refined  wits  of  the  later 
ages,  whether  French  or  Itjdian. 

But  he  had  not  only  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  but  so 
universal  were  his  parts  that  they  were  proportioned  to  every  thing ; 
and  though  his  spirit  and  humour  were  made  up  of  smoothness  and 
gentleness,  yet  he  could  bear  with  the  harshness  and  roughness  of  the 
schools;  and  was  not  unseen  in  their  subtilties  and  spinosities^  and 
upon  occasion  could  make  them  serve  his  purpose ;  and  yet  I  believe 
he  thought  many  of  them  very  near  a-kin  to  the  famous  knight  of  the 
Mancha,  and  would  make  sport  sometimes  with  the  romantic  sophistry 
and  fantastic  adventures  of  school-errantry.  His  skill  was  great, 
both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  casuistical  divinity;  and  he  was 
a  rare  conductor  of  souls,  and  knew  how  to  counsel  and  to  advise ; 
to  solve  difficulties,  and  determine  cases,  and  quiet  consciences.   And 

-  '.[Contrast  the  character  given  of  Taylor  in  his  early  Kfe,  by  Chillingwoilh,^ 
p.  cciiii.  above.]     _  ,        ,      .,..-_•..      .      ,  • 
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he  was  no  novice  in  Mr.  I.  8.*  new  science  of  controversy  •  bot  oonid 
manage  an  argument  and  repartees  with  a  strange  dexterity ;  he  un- 
derstood what  the  several  parties  in  Christendom  nave  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  could  plead  their  cause  to  better  advantage  than  any  ad- 
vocate of  their  tribe :  and  when  he  had  done,  he  could  confute  them 
too ;  and  shew  that  better  arguments  than  ever  they  could  produce 
for  themselves,  would  afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  their  fond 
opinions. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  pursue  his  accomplishments  through 
the  various  kinds  of  literature :  I  shall  content  myself  to  add  only  his 
great  acquaintance  with  tlie  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church ;  which  he  has  made  use  of  against  the  Bomanist,  to  vindi- 
cate the  church  of  England  from  the  challenge  of  innovation,  and 
prove  her  to  be  truly  ancient,  catholic,  and  apostolicaL 

But  religion  and  virtue  is  the  crown  of  all  other  accomplishments  ; 
and  it  was  the  glory  of  this  great  man  to  be  thought  a  Christian,  and 
wliatever  you  added  to  it,  he  looked  upon  as  a  term  of  diminution : 
and  yet  he  was  a  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  England,  but  that  was 
because  he  judged  her  (and  with  great  reason)  a  church  the  most 
purely  christian  of  any  in  the  world.  In  his  younger  years  he  met 
with  some  assaults  from  popery,  and  the  high  pretensions  of  their  re- 
ligious orders  were  very  accommodate  to  his  devotional  temper :  but 
he  was  always  so  much  master  of  himself  that  he  would  never  be 
governed  by  any  thing  but  reason,  and  the  evidence  of  truth,  which 
engaged  him  in  the  study  of  those  controversies;  and  to  how  good 
purpose,  the  world  is  by  this  time  a  sufficient  witness :  but  the  longer 
and  the  more  he  considered,  the  worse  he  liked  the  Roman  cause,  and 
became  at  last  to  censure  them  with  some  severity ;  but  I  confess  I 
have  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  the  charitableness  of 
his  spirit,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  think  worse  of  them  than  they 
deserve. 

But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and  orthodox  notions ;  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  believe  aright,  but  we  must  practise  accordingly ; 
and  to  master  our  passions,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  that  o^cf ovoxov 
and  power  that  God  has  given  us  over  our  own  actions,  is  a  greater 
glory  than  all  other  accomplishments  that  can  adorn  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  close  my  character  of  this  great  personage  with 
a  touch  upon  some  of  those  virtues  for  which  his  memory  will  be  pre- 
cious to  all  posterity.  He  was  a  person  of  great  humility ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  stupendous  parts,  and  learning,  and  eminency  of  place, 
he  had  nothing  in  him  of  pride  ^nd  humour,  but  was  courteous  and 
affable,  and  of  easy  access,  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints, yea  to  the  impertinencies,  of  the  meanest  persons.  His  hu- 
mility was  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  I  believe  he  spen^ 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  heaven ;  his  solemn  hours  of  prayer 
*  [See  vol.  yi.  pp.  285, 9;  and  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  Izzii.] 
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took  up  a  oonstiderable  portion  of  his  life ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt 
but  be  had  learned  of  S.  Paul  to  pray  continually^  and  that  occasional 
ejaculations,  and  frequent  aspirations  and  emigrations  of  his  soul  after 
God,  made  up  the  best  part  of  his  devotions.  But  he  was  not  only  a 
good  man  God-ward,  but  he  was  come  to  the  top  of  8.  Peter's  grada- 
tion, and  to  all  his  other  virtues  added  a  large  and  diffusive  charity : 
and  whoever  compares  his  plentiful  incomes  with  the  inconsiderable 
estate  he  left  at  his  death,  will  be  easily  convinced  tliat  charity  was 
steward  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue.  But  the  hungry  that 
he  fed,  and  the  naked  that  he  clothed,  and  the  distressed  that  he  sup- 

tlied,  and  the  fatherless  that  he  provided  for;  the  poor  children  tliat 
e  put  to  apprentice,  and  brought  up  at  school,  and  maintnined  at  tlie 
university ;  will  now  sound  a  trumpet  to  that  charity  wliich  he  dis- 
persed with  his  right  hand,  but  would  not  -suffer  his  left  hand  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ; — ^This  great  prelate  he  had  the  good 
humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a 
poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  school-man,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor^,  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of 
an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  an  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college 
of  virtuosi ;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
among  his  poor  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would  perhaps  haye 
made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world.  But  alas,  '  Our  father, 
our  father,  the  horses  of  our  Israel,  and  the  chariot  thereof  V  he  is 

i^one,  and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  along  with  him  up  to 
leaven ;  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  have  lost  all  their  beauty  and 
lustre  which  thev  enjoyed  only  from  the  reflexion  of  his  excellencies, 
which  were  bright  and  radiant  enough  to  cast  a  glory  upon  a  whole 
order  of  men.  But  the  sun  of  this  our  world,  after  many  attempts 
to  break  through  the  crust  of  an  earthly  body,  is  at  last  swallowed  np 
ill  the  great  varlex  of  eternity,  and  there  all  his  macula  are  scattered 
and  dissolved,  and  he  is  fixed  in  an  orb  of  glory,  and  shines  among 
his  brethren-stars,  that  in  their  several  ages  gave  Ught  to  the  worlds 
and  turned  many  souls  unto  righteousness ;  and  we  that  are  left  be- 
liind,  though  we  can  never  reach  his  perfections,  must  study  to  imitate 
his  virtues,  that  we  may  at  last  come  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  the  mansions 
of  glory ;  which  God  grant  for  His  infinite  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ : 
to  whom,  with  the  Father,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  ascribed  all 
honour  and  glory,  worship  and  thanksgiving,  love  and  obedience^  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

*  [iic  ed.] 


[APPENDIX. 

P.  zxxi.... — '' Milton,  who  is  said  to  hayo  always  admired  Taylor,  and 
whose  zeal  for  toleration  was  as  unlimited  and  as  consistent  as  Taylor's  was"... 

Compare  Coleridge^s  parallel  between  Milton  and  Taylor,  in  his  '  Apologetic 
prefiice'  to  *  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter ;' — 

"  If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  during  their  whole  liyes,  to  have  moved  in 
direct  opposition,  though  neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the  name  of  the 
other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former  commenced  his  career  by 
attacking  the  Charch -liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer.  The  latter,  but  far  more 
successfully,  by  defending  both.  Milton's  next  work  was  then  against  the  prelacy 
and  the  then  existing  Church-goTemment — Taylor's  in  Tindication  and  support  of 
them.  Milton  became  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather  an  advocate  for 
that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy  which,  in  his  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and 
which,  even  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  antipode  of  modem  jacobinism. 
Taylor,  as  more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general  for 
power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  From  Cal- 
vinism, with  a  still  decreasing  respect  for  fathers,  councils,  and  for  church-antiquity 
in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have  ended  in  an  indiSbrence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
of  ecclesiastic  government,  and  to  have  retreated  wholly  into  the  inward  and  spiritual 
church- communion  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  with  a  growing  reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition  and  the  con- 
sent of  authorised  interpreters,  advanced  as  far  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed  to 
popery,  but)  to  Roman-catholicism,  as  a  conscientious  minister  of  the  English  church 
could  well  venture.  Milton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occa- 
sions :  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Taylor 
would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  benefit  any ;  hence  he 
availed  himself,  in  his  popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  representations  which  stand 
often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  doubts  and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more  phi- 
losophical works.  He  appears,  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  have  blamed  that  numage- 
ment  of  truth  (tstam  falsitatem  dupetuaihfom)  authorised  and  exemplified  by  almost 
all  the  fathers :  Integrum  omnhw  doetoribus  et  ccetus  ehristiani  antutUibus  gste,  ut  doiot 
versent,  falsa  veris  intermiseeani  et  imprimis  religionis  hostes  fallant,  dummodo  veritatis 
eommodis  et  utilitati  inserviant. 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the  elements  of  their  several  intellec- 
tual powers.  Milton,  austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  truth  by  direct 
enunciation  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral  denunciation  and 
a  succession  of  pictures  appalling  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so 
many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to 
use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglomerative ;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton  him- 
self, but  images  of  fancy,  and  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather  than 
to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he  makes  his  way 
either  by  argument  or  by  appeals  to'  the  affections,  unsurpassed  even  by  the  school- 
men in  subtlety,  agility,  and  logic  wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  expressions  and  illustrations.    Here 
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words  tliat  eoiiTey  feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words  of  abstract  notion, 
flow  together,  and  whirl  and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and  full  of 
eddies  i  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there,  ¥Pe  see  a  tongue  or  islet  of  smooth 
water,  with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth  or  skj,  landscape  or  living  group  of  quiet 
beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  eontrariaatly,  wbenin  did  these  great  men 
agree  ?  wherein  did  they  resemble  each  other  T  In  genius,  in  learning,  in  unfeigned 
piety,  in  blameless  purity  of  life,  and  in  benerolent  aspirations  and  purposes  for  the 
moral  and  temporal  improrement  of  their  feUow-creatuves  I  Both  of  them  wrote  a 
Latin  accidence,  to  render  education  less  painful  to  children ;  both  of  them  eompoard 
hynms  and  psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  congregations;  both, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the  glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  toleration,  and  the  liberty  both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  1  In  the 
writings  of  neither  shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek  deliTerances  to 
God*B  mercy,  with  which  Laud  accompanied  his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  loath- 
some duogconiug  of  Leighton  and  others  1 — ho  where  snch  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find 
in  bishop  Hall's  mewiortmda  of  his  own  life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  atheist 
that  so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  at  sir  Robert  Drury's  till  he  prayed 
to  the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold  I  his  prayers  wero  heard :  for  ahortly  after- 
ward this  Philistine- combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of  the  plague  In 
gn>at  misery !  In  short,  no  where  shall  we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  Uvea  and 
writings  of  John  >Cilton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded  gentleness,  to  that  sighing 
reluctance,  with  which  the  holy  brethren  of  the  iD(|uisition  deliver  over  a  ooodemned 
heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recommending  him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the 
magistrate  will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible  mildness! --the  magistrate, 
who  too  well  knows  what  would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  to  oShad  them  by  acting 
on  their  recommendation." 

The  Editor  did  not  observe,  till  the  above  passage  had  been  stereotyped, 
that  it  had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Willmott  abo.  J 
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Peru.  ii.  94 :  iv.  487 ;  iz.  263. 

Prom.  ii.  1 13,  305,  539,  %95  ;  iv.  24,86. 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  ii.  412;  iv.  131. 

Suppl.  ii.  400,  585  ;  iz.29, 389;  T,  168. 

locert.  ilL  266;  iv.  250. 


Afraniui,  iv.  89,  216. 

Africanui  codex ^  v.  103,  41,  61. 

Agapetus,  ii.  (>72 ;  x.  309. 

Agfitfitat,  iL  590 ;   ilL  89 ;  iv.  268 ;  iz. 

375. 
AgiUho,  iv.  337 :  viii.  91  ;  iz  xiz,  284. 
A^ohardnt,  vi.  6  ■  3  ;  ix.  446. 
Agricoia^  viii.  5 16. 
Agrippa  (Com.)  vL  164,  88.  464. 
Aimoinusy  ii.  664  (?) ;  vi.  129,  615;  viiL 

121:  X.  254. 
Akiba(It)\x.  350. 
Alftuus  (Gill.)  card.  vi.  281. 
Afhan^  card.  viii.  488. 
Alberlcus  Gent  Us,  x.  141.  99. 

■-  de  /iftsa/e,  see  Rosate. 
AlbertU9  Aquensis,  ii.  588. 
MttgtutSf  vi.  194,   viii.  89;   ix. 

546:  z  396. 
AlhJvtts  FiaccHM,  V.  239,  40,  629.  61 ;  vi. 

517,  »33;  viL  13,  455;  viii.  89,  90; 

iz  ()97. 
Afrans,  iv.  197. 
Aiciat.  iv.  1?5.  673;  vii.  279;  viii.  131; 

X.  141,  65,464. 
AlcimuH  A  Vitus,  ii.  384,  7  ;  iv.  76 ;  vi.  29  ; 

ix.  678;  X.  367. 
Alcuintu,  seu  Albinut  Flaceuif  q.  v. 
A/exunder  (pope)  iii. — v.  480. 
ofAfes.  iv.  247  ;  v.  237;  ri.  6, 

24,  93.  463,  501,  18;  viL  291,  568; 

ix.  546;  x.  151. 

ab  Alex,  V.  262,  97 ;  ix.  878  ; 


X.592. 

Aphrod.  viL  131 ;  X.  88. 

J.  C.  X.  83. 

man.  Ctfpr.  il  318,  606. 

AlexU,  iv.  137. 

AtgtruM,  ix.  547. 

Altaeo  (Petrui  de)  Cameraeencia,  v.  468, 

70;  vi.  21,  49,  58.  261  ;  x  374,  417. 
Almain  (Jacotnu),  v.  376,  477,  81  :  vi. 

270;  ix  432,654. 
Afoysius  Sovarinus,  viii.  154. 
AUlediui,  ix.  vL 
Afiisiodorensis,  vi.  49. 
AhareZi  viii.  90. 
Alvarus  PelagiuM,  X.  416,  27. 
Alulphuit  IL  52. 
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Amataritu  Fortunatus,  y.  624,  30,  45 ;  vi. 

79;  ix.697;  x.  352. 
Jtmbroie,  S. 

Apol.  pro  David,  x.  164,  805. 

Exhort.  Tirgin.  iv.  220. 

EpistL  i  23 ;  ii.  716 ;  iv.  209 ;  ▼.  146, 

73,  215,  21,  329,  463,  6,  604;  vi. 

399  ;  Tii.  12 ;  viii.  485  ;  ix.383,  430, 

44;  X.  191,220,62.460. 
De  Abrah.  ii.  268.  9,  74;  iv.  199;  ix. 

22,  248 ;  X.  480,  63  J. 
-^  bono  mortis,  ii.  718;  vi.  199,  570; 

viti.  558. 

—  Cain  et  Abel,  r.  484  ;  vii.  439. 

—  digit,  ucerd.  L  42 ;  iv.  82 ;  T.  48, 
131,49,219. 

—  excess,  fir.  Sat  t.  463 ;  viii.  42 ; 
X.  192. 

_  fide,  T.  170,  249,  414;  viii  528; 
ix.  618. 

—  Jacobo  et  vit.  beat  x.  548. 

—  instit  virg.  iL  23. 

—  interpelL  Job  et  David. 

—  mystt  V.  331,  668;  vi.  136,  50; 
viii.  33,  111. 

—  Nabuihe,  x.  148. 

—  obitu  Theodoa.  vi.  607. 

—  off  min.  i.  47;  ii.  230,  460;  iii. 
347 ;  iv.  1 15, 286, 9, 9 1 ,  436 ;  v.  95, 
163,  222;  vi.  150;  vui.  27,  39;  x. 
116,  49,429. 

—  pceiiit  ii.  236,  363,  84,  96 ;  iv.  95, 
413;  vii.  141,  390,  2,  7,  401,  2; 
vi'iL  180,  1  ;  X.  270. 

—  Mcram.  ii.  658;  v.  31,642;  vi.  35, 
136,  49;  viii.  16,27,  33,65,  180,  6, 
9;  X.  336.  71. 

—  Spir.  S.  iiL  416;  vi.  115,  67,  515; 
vii.  225. 

—  Tobia,  X.  149,  51. 

—  virgin,  ad  Marc.  iii.  866 ;  v.  333, 
72;  vi.  4^8;  x.  88,  9,476. 

In  ps.  xl. — vii.  314. 

cxviii. — ^ii.  61,  616 ;  iv.  25 ;  vii. 

435. 

—  S.  Luc.  ii.  86, 321.  648,  67,  710,  9 ; 

V.  27 1 .  331 ;  vl  35,  88,  512 ;  vii.  />4, 
189,  440 :  viii.  16, 113,  56, 65,  459 ; 
ix.  285.  461. 

—  Rom.  vi.  220;  vii.  257, 307, 17, 55, 
558;  ix.  122;  x.  8,  223. 

—  1  Cor.  V.  27. 37,  41.  8, 183, 208, 17 ; 

VI.  150.  75.  211,  20,  596.  601 ;  viiL 
814;  ix  535,  687;  x.  375,  427. 

—  Gal.  V.  53  ;  vii.  21. 

—  Eph.  i.  26 ;  v.  41, 58,  79,  87,  97, 
1^6,7,67.645;  ix.  413. 

—  Pl.ilipp.  V.  86,  184. 

—  Coloss.  V.  67. 

—  1  Tiro.  i.  14.  8,  42 ;  v.  56,  98,  104, 
6.  84.  9,  90.  222,  41 ;  viii.  311. 

—  Tit.  V.  63,  525. 

—  Hebr.  v.  614,  55. 


Serm.  il  825,  611.  77,  95;  vi.  448; 

vii.  440;   viiL   195,  231,  509;  ix. 

105 ;  X.  342. 
Hymui,  v.  294. 

See  also  ix.  231 ;  x.  176,  860,  9. 
■  ti/^  of,  see  Paulinut. 


jftnetiutf  V.  336  ;  ix.  m. 

Ammianus  Marcellinui,  iL  154;  iv.  580, 

625 ;  V.  405 ;  vi  446 ;  vii.  272 ;  viiL 

35^,  88  ;  X.  119,  234,  5,  52,  632. 
ifmmoNtiM.  vL  58. 
ytmphiloehius,  v.  124;  ix.  444. 
AnachartU,  viii.  422. 
Anacletus,  ii.  68;  v.  42,  52,  96,  102,  5; 

vL  219. 
Anacreon,  iL  394;  iii.  92,  273,  93;  iv. 

332;  viiL  559. 
Antutasius  (pope)  x.  191. 
{Antioch,)  hihUolh.  V.  104,  10,  24, 

77  ;  vL  402 ;  ix,  610  ;  x.  22d,  302. 
Sinaita,  iL  236  ;  iii.  305,  6 ;  vL  25  ; 

X.  628. 
Ancharano  {Petru*  de)  vi.  184. 
Anc<ma(Augu*tinuM  Triumphut  de)  vL  184, 

242,  61,  455  ;  ix.  654. 
Andraditu,  vi.  461. 
Andrewes  {ftp.)  iv.  487 ;  v.  236  ;  vL  165; 

ix.  697 ;  x.  259,  463. 
Andranictts  Rhodiue,  x.  107, 496. 
Angehu  Politiamu,  ix.  231. 
Anicetus,  v.  51. 102. 
Annianue,  ix.  323. 
Anselm,  ii.  363 ;  iiL  57. 
Anterus,  v.  207. 

Ahthologia,  ii.  508;  iv.  130,  495. 
Anticoton,  viii.  461-7,  78. 
Antipater  ThessahnicentU,  iv.  244. 
Antiphanes,  iL  182,  393;  ix.  32. 
AnHpfiilus,\y.  257. 

Antuthenes,  ii.  421  ;  iiL  374  ;  vi.  641. 
Antoninus,  abp.  of  Florence,  vi.  188,  250, 

5,  83,  461,  565  :  ix.  268,  619 ;  x.  42& 
{Marc.)  ii.  29,  427 ;  iv.  257 ;  viiL 

382 ;  ix.  3H4. 
Atttonius  {abbai)  iL  400 ;  iiL  81 ;  iv.  259 ; 

viL  183;  ix.  21. 

AugustinuSf  see  Attguttinus, 

Anyiue,  x.  96. 

ApoUinarU  Sidonitu,  see  Sidonius. 
Apollodorut,  i.  eccxtiiL  ;  iv.  60. 
Apollonidts,  iiL  129. 

Smyrn^na,  iv.  213. 

ApoUoniut,  iv.  529. 

historicus,  x.  347. 

Tyaneus,  x.  175. 

Apostolical  canons,  see  Canwnt. 

constitutions,  8ee  Clemens  Hotnofnu, 

Apostolius  {Michael)  iiL  266 ;  iv.  250,  98, 

527 ;  viii.  265. 
Appian. 

De  bell.  civ.  iiL  347;  viL  171 ;  x.  117, 
52.  514,  74. 

hisp.  X.  116. 


AUTHOBS  QUOTED  OB  BEFEERED  TO. 
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—  syr.  ix.  68,  290.  880.  98. 
Apuleiui.  ii.  615 ;  iii  (>9 ;  iv.  193 ;  ▼.  887 ; 

ix.  19{  X.  479.  609. 
jiqvatiui  {Matth.)  Ti    2!i0, 
^^tftliiM.  W.  616;  vii.  127. 
Jquintu  {S.  Thomat) 
Cont.  genu  v.  398. 
De  rpge  &c.  vi.  283. 
De  regim.  princ.  vi.  539 ;  viii.  480, 1. 3. 
In  MsiiU  iy.  153;  v.  Ill,  9;  ^^246; 

TuL  483  ;  x.  130. 
Off.  de  coT^  Christ!,  iii.  421 ;  ti.  162 ; 

viii.  209. 
Summ.  I  et  Ixxxr,  cccviu  ;  iL  649 ;  iv. 

40;  V.    128.  61.  410.  68,  664,  62; 

vi.  92.  104,  10,  2ii0.  328;  vii.  104. 

89.  90,  5.:9,  629 ;  viii  89 ;  ix.  283, 

436,  71.  6 12.  6. 

2.2<i«,  V.  407.  64;  vL  275;   ix. 

664;  x.  26. 128,  61,411,  74. 

OpuKC.  vi.  616. 

QuodlibeL  x.  439. 

I u  Joan,  il  656;  vi  209. 

—  1  Cor.vi.  211,  602. 

—  Hebr.  v.  466. 
Hymn,  eccles.  ix.  640. 
Tab.  aurta  in,  vii,  544^ 

life  o/t  iv.  13. 

Arntor^  il  236  ;  viiL  66, 
JratttM,  ii.  466 ;  ix.  420. 
Archiffiaeotuu  {Guido  de  Boiiio)  vi.  249, 

366 ;  X.  67. 
Jrcudius,  i.  60 ;  ▼.  296, 647. 
Jrelat.  e/.i$ce.  epitt.  v.  97. 
JreUtiu^  iv.  283. 
Aretkttt  Casariemis,  iv.  BZ ;  T.  87,  8,  67, 

484;  vii.  62. 
Jretintu  a  GambelWmihut,  ix.  11. 
Aritu  Montemtt9t  iL  606;  vi.  621. 
Arlttftu,  X.  465. 
Aristentu,  v.  662. 
AHutides,  iii.  136;    iv.  296;    viiL  143, 

413. 
Aritto  Chiu$,  iv.  837. 
AriMtof^haneM, 

Acharn.  x.  612. 

Av.  iii.  286;  viiL  413. 

Equit.  il  77. 

Lytistr.  vii  126 

Nub.  iv.  126,  ()9,  70;  vii.  162,  3. 

Plut  iv.  120,  92,  2i8,  49.  7«,  88:  r. 
819,  62;  vi  310;  viL  127,  837, 
683;  ix.831. 

Ran.  iv.  426  ;  x.  694. 

Item  ap.  A  then.  iv.  194. 

Clem.  Alex.  vii.  382. 

Hesych.  iv.  196. 

sehoL  in,  ii  893 ;  iii  61 ;  viii  863. 

Aristotle, 

Analyt.  poRt  vi.  106. 

Categ.  vi.  8L 

Top.  ii  103,  302 ;  vii  291 ;  viiL  631. 

PoeU  iL  43b  i  viL  160. 


Rhet  ii.  877,  89,  437;  iv.  63,  299, 
300,  422,  76,  609:  v.  99,  176;  vii 
26.  267;  viii  348;  ix.  280,  8, 
612;  X.  681. 

De  anim.  vi  77.  91,  2,  129 ;  viii  381 ; 
ix.  186 ;  X.  88. 

—  ccbIo,  ii  7. 

—  gener.  aniniai  vii  269 ;  viii.  646. 

—  hist  animal,  iv.  192,  365,  88;  vi. 
29;  viii  18;  ix.  373. 

—  memor.  ix.  438. 
Metaphys.  iii  298;  vi.  106,  28. 
l^irab.  ausc  iv.  226,  83. 

Pliys.  ausc.  ii.  7;  vi  86,  119,  21,  2. 
£th.  Nicom.  ii  26.  80,  6,  7,  326 ;  iii 
18.  46.  68,  117,  24,  9,  86;  iv.  90, 
202,  879,  80,  629;  vii.  160,  2,  6, 
864 ;  viii  868,  80,  6,  436 ;  ix.  xiv. 
61.  80,  121,  61,  203.  19,  88.  80.  1, 
692;  X.  9,  40,  1,  90,1,  233,  321, 
496,  628,  84.  98,  6'22,  31,  9,  44,  6. 
Eudem.  iv.  202 ;  ix.  286. 
Magn.  mor.  viii  264,  637 ;  ix.  121, 631. 
Polit.  i  16  {  V.  176  ;  viii  416  ;  ix.  287, 
90,  403;  X.  67,  249,  306,  411,  67, 
631. 
See  also  ii  388,  97,  727;  iii  200;  iv. 
203  ;  ix.  647  ;  x.  396,  490. 
ArmothanuM,  vi.  24. 
Armenian  liturgy,  see  Litw'gy, 
Armilla  aurea  {atict,  BartK  Fitmo.)  vi 

236. 
Amaldttt  Ferranitu,  x.  208. 
Aruauld,  vii  14. 
Amobiiu,  iv.  62,  90 ;  vi  474 ;  yii.  288, 

307.26;mx.  448.62. 
Amoldut  Camoteniis,  abbot  BmuB'-vdUit, 
ii  486,  643,  702;  iii  218;  vi  194, 
379.  618;  vii  198. 

d»  villa  AOfNi.  X.  399. 

Arrian,  see  Epictettu. 

Arrius  Menander,  see  Menander. 

Ar$enitts,  ii  610. 

Artemidorut,  ii.  8;  iv.  113. 

AsconiuM  Pedianus,  viii.  412;  x.  67,  689. 

Asteriue,  vii.  203 ;  ix.  4J7. 

Athanatitts,  S, 

Apoi.ad  Const,  ii  428:  v.  488;  x. 
191,  224. 

—  de  fuga  sua,  x.  422. 

—  contr.  Arian.  i  34 ;  r.  118,  206 ;  z. 
264,  433. 

gent  V.  41 ;  vi.  217,  896,  406, 

638.  9  ;  ix.  428, 600. 
.—  omn.  hsr.  i  alHL  rrciiL 
De  incarn.  ii  148;  vi  396.  414.  86. 
-—  pass,  et  cruce  Dom.  ii.  614,  708. 

—  sent.  Dionys.  viii  628. 

—  virginitate,  vi.  671. 
DiKp.  contr.  Anum.  vi  1 16. 
EpiNt.  ad  Dracont.  ix.  89 ;  x.  432. 
Epict.  iii.  366;    v.  404;    vL 

896,  414,  646 ;  ix.  603. 
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Epist  ad  Serap.  iL  666 ;  tL  34»  414, 

16,112;  z.  442. 

de  conoil.  Niccn.  ix.  S96i  618. 

' nynod.  ▼.  459;  x.  224.  444. 

— —  Liberii  td  Athan.  v.  466. 
Exhort,  ad  mon.  vi.  S9.5;  ix.  608. 
Hist.  Arian.  ▼.  169,  75,  221;  x.2t5, 

422. 
In  *  Omnia  raihi*  &c.  ix.  6<)6. 
Qustt  ad  Aiitioch.  iii.  262;  it   71; 

V.  327;  vii.  317,  412;  x.  191. 

—  in  pxt.  X.  371. 
Quod  dus  &e.  v.  332. 

lie  tut  liypocr  Melet  v{.  156. 

Serin,  de  B.  Virg.  x.  213. 

Synops.  S.  Script.  ▼.  64;  ix.  412. 

Vit  8.  Anton,  ii.  219,  632;  iii.  28; 
vii.  431;  ix.  274,865. 
Athetuftu,  i.  85,  95;  ii.  485,  511,  83,  5, 

614;  ill  123;  iv.  90,  137,  88.  93'-7, 

2('2,  3,  32,  4,  46,  65,  613,  48 ;   ix. 

200;  X.  4U2. 
MhenagoroM,   ii.  47,  131,  65,  226,  893, 

455;  vi.   138;  viil  265;  ix.  418;  x. 

143.414. 
Attaliolet  {Michael)  x.  627. 
jtugtutana  canfemo^  \\.  348;  vii.  327. 
Aug.  conjessiotiit  apohgia,  vi.  196. 
Augustine^  S. 

Ad  Uoiiif.  cent  2  epp.  Pelag.  iL  261 ; 
vii.  311,  506;  viii.  37,  90. 

Coi.tr.  Adiin.  vi.  152,215,611;  viii. 
110.251;  ix.461. 

—  advers.  leg.  &c.  ix.  358. 

—  Crcscon.  ii.  245 ;  v.  53,  222,  528 ; 
vi.  343;  X.  217. 

—  epp.  Parnien,  i.  26;  iL  585;  iiL 
331;  iv.  670;  viu.  158;  ix.  36;  x. 
i!23,  70,311. 

—  Faust.  Man.  v.  502 ;  vL  16,  63, 137, 
52,205,588,  611,  20;  viii.  23.  186; 
ix.  215,359.  62,  453;  x.  154,333, 
6,54,412,613,  35. 

—  Fundam.  v.  510,  7,  9 ;  vL  880;  ix. 
652. 

—  Gaudent  x.  97. 

—  Julian,  ii.  261,  2;  vL  403;  ¥iL 
252,  78,  89,  31 1,  32,  90 ;  viii.  90. 

op.  imperf.  vii.  523 ;  viii.  90. 

—  litt  PetiL  V.  31,  53,  528,  9,  646, 
69  ;  vi.  343,  99 ;  ix.  606. 

—  MaKimin.  vi.  61,  115,359;  ix.  602. 
De  actis  cum  Felice  Man.  v.  105. 

—  agon.  Christ,  v.  17,  466  ;  x.  422. 

—  bapt.  c.  Don.  i.  49.  50 ;  v.  1 7,  32,  40, 
173,  396,  7,  429,  ;il,  6K  60, 636.  51. 
5,  66;  vi.  219,  22.  342,  3.  93,  400, 
18,  9,  27j  viL  453;  viiL  514;  x. 
12. 

—  bono  conj,  iL  857;  iv.  208;  vii. 
176;  x.  36,437. 

—  viduit.  v.  441  ;  vL  898,  401 ;  ix. 
609;  X.  1.14,438. 


De  catech.  rud.  ii.  234 ;  x.  223. 

—  civ.  Dei,  L  35;  iL  826.  674;  ill. 
23,  149;  iv.  42,  60,  274;  ▼.  203, 
863,  4)4.  8,  54,  9,  84,  &52;  vi.  63, 
71,  197,  462,  566,  7,  8;  viL  248, 
312,  566;  viiL  3:^,42,  186:  ix.  298, 
381,  95,  400,  1,  8,  48,  62,  89;  x. 
90,  1.  4,  7.  181,  91.  3,  299. 

-^  conflict  virt.  et  vit  x.  1 24. 

—  conj.  adult  i  68 ;  iiL  69 ;  ix. 
248,  8. 

-^conaeas.  evang.  iL  605;  vi.  400, 
10.612;  ix.  579. 

—  continent  vii.  S65i  '0.  1. 

—  corrept.  et  grat  v.  142;  viL  162. 

—  cur.  pro  mort.  iL  482 ;  iv.  303 ;  vL 
552. 

—  decern  chordis,  ix.  466. 

—  doc'tr.  Cl.ritt  v.  17.  414,  28.  7; 
vi.  62,  163.  211,  2,  341,  5,  400.  6, 
81,  689,  603;  viiL  26;  ix.  <«.  609, 
81. 

—  duab.  anim.  x.  548. 

—  essent  divin.  vi.  109. 

—  fide  ad  Petrnni,  x.  438. 
contr.  Manich.  x.  549. 

—  fid.  et  opp.  V.  617. 
aymb.  viL  610:  ix.  428. 


vi.  215,7,  610.34.  41. 


—  Gen.  ad  lit  v.  425 ;  vL  121 ;  ir. 
454;  X.  627. 

< —  geat.  PpJag.  vii.  523. 

—  grat  Christ,  et  pecc.  orig.  v.  481  { 
vii   175,  523;  viii  398. 

—  hseres.  iL  233 ;  iii.  262 ;  v.  196, 
893;  vi.  213,  4,  899,  624,  6;  viL 
317;  ix.  354. 

—  lib.  arbitr.  vii.  817. 
et  gT'it.  iL  211. 

—  mendac.  iv.  6^7 ;  x.  87,  108. 
-~  mirab.  a.  script.  viiL  403. 

—  morr.  eecl.  iL  248  ;  vL  216,  609 ; 
vii.  303. 

—  nat  et  grat  vii.  628. 

—  nupt  et  concup.  iL  238  ;  vii.  289, 
339,  523. 

—  8  Dulc.  qq.  vL  197,  5.56. 

—  op.  inonach.  v.  209,  15. 

—  pecc.  merit,  et  remi«s.  ii.  210,  66; 
V.  576;  viL  31,  559,  66;  viiL  90; 
X.  553,  9. 

*—  poeiiit  ii.  1 1 2. 

ver.  et  fala.  vii.  62,  3,  429. 

—  prsde.^t.  vii.  558. 

—  pudicit  X.  108. 

—  aancla  virginit  iL  481  ;  iii.  56;  sc 
424. 

—  serro.  Dom.  iv.  71;  viL  93,  894; 
ix   593;  X.  126. 

—  sobrietate,  x.  632. 

—  spir.  et  lit  iL  299 ;  viL  31,  63 ;  X. 
643. 

—  symbclo,  vii.  119;  ix.  651. 
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DflTriniUte,  i.  47;  iL  195,  653;  ▼. 
dl;  vi.  44,  482,  592;  viii.  31;  ix. 
436,  635.  42 ;  x.  33a 

—  vera  religioDC,  vi.  91,  462 ;  ix. 
579. 

—  Tisit  infinii.  vi.  260. 

—  unico  bapt.  c  Petil.  vi.  869. 

—  unitate  eccl.  v.  415,  93;  vL  ISO, 
873.  9,  405,  6. 

—  mil.  cred.  v.  410. 

Confess.  iL  476,  691;    iiL  157,  297; 

iv.  72,  186.  254.  414;  v.  214,  414, 

546;  vii.  167.  9;  viii.  63,216;  ix. 

n  675,6;  x.  195.  515. 
Enchirid.  ii.  210;  iii.  150,  7;  v.  484; 

vl   197.  555;    vii.   101,  10,  2,  70, 

402.  48,  558. 
Hypo^niost  vii.  313,  9 ;  z.  560. 
Lib.  83  qusstt  vi.  55 ;  vii.  117. 
MediL  vii.  429. 
Psalm  c.  p.  Don.  v.  294,  463 ;  vii.  95, 

6,  8;   viii.  31.  2;   ix.  366,  79,  413, 
687;  X.  106,18. 

Oq.  in.  Kept.  iv.  626 ;  vi.  63. 
Qusstt.  in  Matth.  v.  519. 

—  vet.  et  nov.  T.  v.  48,  98,  126.  644. 
6;  vL  458;  viii.  815;  ix.  413;  x. 
376.  427. 

Retract,  ii.  718;  t.  484,  529;  viL  28; 
X.  7,  99. 

Scala  paradisi.  vi.  518. 

Soliloq.  vii.  63.  162. 

Enarr.  in  pss.  iL  220.  482.  80 ;  iiL  60. 
425;  iv.25;  v.  41.  838,  410,45,  84. 
665;  vL  60,  152,  66,  205.  11,  403, 
549,  57,  92,  602;  vii.  155,  94,  392; 
viiL  15,  110.  225,  314;  ix.  445, 
687:  X.  176,309,41,3. 

In  S.Joan,  evang.  iL  185,  286,  432, 
611,  77,  702;  v.  17,  21.  265.463, 
621,  2,  6;  vL  31,  5.  8,  9.  66.  72,  3, 
82,  8,  116,  814,  77,  406,  10,  62, 
6(3;  viL  523,  62;  viiL  16.  7,  23, 
80,  44,  III,  4,  239;  ix.  611,  5,8; 
X.  90,  316. 

epp.  V.  29,  467,  636;  viL  114; 

ix.  604. 

—  ep.  ad  Rom.  viL  408. 
Gal.  V.  51. 

Epistt.  L  46 ;  iL  1 12,  430,  41,  84, 5i5, 
616,  39,  53  i  iiL  134,  45;  iv.  284; 
V.  37,  66,  8,  89,  151,  66,  206,  14, 
22.  41,  8,  92,  8,  4,  363,  429.  50,  84, 
517,  28,  9,  30,  1,  624,  64;  vL  17. 
26,  82,  98,  134,  51,  326,  31.  543, 
89,611,82;  vii.  30,  5,  114.  319. 97, 
400,  85.  558;  viiL  90,  110,  47,  9, 
69,  84,  5,  9,  92.  221,  518,57;  ix. 
208,  430,  62,  6,  77,  552.  603.  18, 
93 ;  X.  7,  8,  97,  103,  16,  53,  206,  17, 
21,  53,  62,  302,  41,  4,  5.  53.  8,  60, 

7.  408,  88,  46,  9,  50,  76,  7,  95,  9, 
628. 


HomiL  L.  iL  112,  884,649;  iiL  372; 

vi.  517 ;  viL  101,  14,  5,  9,  202,  83, 

472;  viiL  200.  1,  2,  15. 
Sermones.  iiL  65,  168,  89,  Z66;  iv.  15, 

115,  418;  V.  37,  98;  vL  192,  429, 

49,  539,  58;  viL  85,  101,  99,  487; 

viii.  205  ;  ix.  650 ;  x.  328,  36. 

—  ad  fr.  in  erem.  iL  226,  466;  vL 
401;  viiL  85.  274,  376. 

De  divers,  iv.  149;  vL  58;  viiL  195. 

—  panit.  L  14:  ii.  355  j  viL  115,  206 1 
23,  9,  31. 

—  tempore,  iL  614.  90,  709;  iiL  872; 
V.  371.  2,  449;  viL  31,  197.  221,  5, 
345,  50,  436;  viiL  181 ;  ix.  650. 

—  verb.  Dom.  iii.  25;  vL  108,  219; 
viL  199 ;  viiL  136.  70,  89,  239. 

— apoFtt  iL  424:  v.  541,  3;  vL 

72,  86,  552;  vii.  258,  817,  9,  558  j 
viiL  90.  185;  x.  114. 
Item  ap.  Bedam,  viii.  22,  9. 

Gratian.  in  deer.  viL  455;  viiL 

15,  40,  149 ;  ix.  693  ;  x.  108,  871. 
See  also  ViL  132;  x  34,71. 

iife  of,  iL  695. 

(ylnlonius)  x.  179. 

— —  Triumpkiu,  see  cinema, 

Jvltu  Gelliiu,  L  4,  16;  iL  11.  7,  75,  6, 
119,  22,  51,  224,  317,  22,  81,  93, 
427,  46,  51,  61,  519,  24,  48,  64,  683, 
721;  iv.  29,  89.  116.  39,  225.  65,  78, 
96,  300,  7,  15.  607;  v.  351;  viL  6f, 
92,  5,  283,  383;  viiL  336.  553;  ix. 
23,  4,  9,  289,  313.  5 ;  x.  63,  84.  94.  9, 
134,  43,  7,  213,  470,  1,  98,  9,  675, 
627. 

Jurelitu  Victor,  see  Vtcior* 

AuMniiu,  iiL  71;  iv.  556  \  vii.  61;  viiL 
891,  408;  ix.  674;  x.  172,  204,  494. 

Jvtntinta,  vL  464,  73,  615,  42;  X.  201, 
8,  374. 

Averroet,  iv.  444;  vL  166;  x.  631. 

Avianus,  viiL  563;  x.  575,  658. 

Avicenna,  ix.  373. 

Avienus,  or  Aviantu,  q.  v. 

AvUtu,  a5p.  of  VUnna,  viL  12,  9, 

Ajfala,  X.  141. 

Azoriut,  vL  211,  69,  81,  2,  458;  viii. 
479 ;  ix.  432. 


Baehai  (rabbi)  x.  58. 
BaeoH  (lord)  i.  Ixxvi, 

(Roger)  ix.  298.  / 

Bagot,  vii.  14. 
Baillet,  V.  853. 
Balduinus,  v.  445;  vL  459;  viL  343;  ix. 

Baldiu,  L  16;    ix.  11;    z.  140,  50,  69, 

862,  8,  458,  64. 
Baleus,  vi.  9 ;  x.  430. 
BaUamon,  L  18  ;  v.  113,  42,  60,  298,  552, 

83,  664;  vL  445;  viU.  179;  is.  358*. 
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62,  457 ,  X.  225,  96,  305,  405,  7,  25. 

81,5. 
Baluziut.  z.  97.  478,  591,  626. 
Banerrft  {abp  )  x.  201. 
BaAe»{DominicuM)  v.  478. 
Barbour,  i.  eeciiL 
Barclay,  X.  1$I9. 
BarHuanet  SynUt  i.  5. 
Bardiu,  ix.  139.  41-6,  192-5,  232,  66. 
Barlow,  i.  ulin, 

Barnesiut  (Joan.)  Bened.  ti.  278,  559. 
Batimiut,  ii.  342,  588,  91,  651.  83:  it. 

454i  ▼.  179,  82,  93,  296,  456.  7,  75-7. 

88,  9,  500,  6:  vi.  141,  91,  442,  3,  57, 

61,  75,  538,  613,  32;  vii.  260;   Tiii. 

464,    6,    82.   536;    ix.   54,   696;    x. 

l!)l,  200,  20,  38,  54,  302,  12,  ^&,  75, 

429. 
BarradUu,  ti.  49. 
Barrow,  ii.  46;  i\r.  411;  Till.  198. 
Bartenta  {JL  Simeon),  vii.  274. 
BarihoUu,  i.  16;  z.  461,  84,  615. 
BartUtt,  iv.  373. 
BanU  S. 

Admonit.  ad  ill.  spir.  iT.  289. 

Adr.  Euiiom.  t.  271,  413;  vL  402,6; 
ix.  611,  4,5. 

Can.  poeiiit.  ii.  362. 

Con^t  moiiast.  it  122,  551 ;  x.  223. 

l;e  hapt.  i  34;  ii.  648;  tIL  355 ;  viii. 
157.  80. 

^  fide.  tL  174,  393,  486;  ix.  605. 

—  hoin.  struct,  iii.  128. 

—  Spir.  a.  i.  46;  ii.  241-5,  425;  t. 
240,  432,  653 ;  vi.  42,  1 15,  427,  50, 
622 ;  ix.  692 ;  x.  336 

—  vera  virgin,  i.  17 ;  x.  422. 
Epigram,  ii.  26. 

£pp.  canon,  vi.  189;    Tiil.  179,  80, 

kO.1,  492:  i.x.  213:  z.  481. 
Hoinil  in  Hezam.  iv.  223;   t.  417; 

viii.  373. 
psa.  ii.  242,  396 ;  t1.  36 ;  Tiii.  16 ; 

ix.9;  X.4I2,  3. 
de  diTem.  ii.  146,  384,  424,  87; 

liL   170,  305;  iv.  122,  436,  62,  81  ; 

v.  4H).  658,  67;  vi.  399;  Tii.  183. 

94;  Tiii.  215,' 81 ;  ix.  633;  x.  412, 

632. 
Comment,  in  RsaL  ii.  614. 
In  aliquot  Rcript.  loc  vi.  211,  600. 
Moral,  vl  43,  52.  174,  3U3,  5,  666; 

vii.  855 ;  ix.  5!)9. 
Reg.  brev.  iii.  209  ;  iv.  279,  305 ;  vi 

211,  394.  603  ;  vii.  88,  95,  355,  416, 

8;   Tiii.  138,  257;  ix.  606,  7;    z. 

282.  562,  ('31. 

—  fu8.  ii.  172;  viL  34,  183,448;  ix. 
312;  X.  477. 

Epittt  i.  28;  Ti.  85,  393,  457,  497; 

Tiii.  184;  ix.  184,  633,  6;  z.  302. 
See  also  z.  16. 
—  USurgy  qf,  see  LUurgy, 


— :—  SeUme.  epite,  t.  467 ;  Ti.  120 ;  tIL 

416. 
BoMiUca  (Leunclav.)  z.  297,  485,  91,  5,  8, 

5I2;62j,  7,  3K 
BatiliiCUMt  x.  258. 
Bantetut,  ix.  146. 
BanoUt  {Joannes  de)  wl  21,  201. 
Bato,  IT.  613. 
Baudiut,  X.  598. 
BeatUa  (Gaapar)  x.  149. 
BeatHM  RkenanuM,  see  Rkenamu. 
Beaumomt  and  Fletcher,  v.  597.  ^ 

BecanuM,  vL  275;  viii.  479. 
Bede  {ven, ) 

lie  loc.  Minct  iL  65,  818,  561,  611,  8; 
iii.  263. 

Hi»t.  eccles.  iL  481, 592,  684;  iii.  263 ; 
T.  822,  38. 

In  Gen.  x.  553. 

—  Exod.  vi.  71 ;  iz.  413. 

—  Sam  X.  191. 

—  Cant.  T.  489. 

—  S.  Marc  ii.  196. 

—  S.  Luc.  ii  662.  4 ;  t.  42,  50. 
-*-S.  Joan.  ii.  235;  it.  71. 

—  Act  v.  485. 

—  1  Cor.  V.  576 ;  tI  27. 

—  S.  J«c  vii   147. 
Homil.  vi.  116,509. 

Belgica  roirfetno,  vii.  309. 
Bellarndtie. 

Apolog.  vl  279,  501;    Tiii.  466,  79, 

80,  1,3,7. 
Contr.  Parti,  ti. 281.  368 ;  TiiL  476, 7- 
Kesp.  ad  apol.  vi  284. 
De  airiss.  grat.  vi.  24  (;  TiL  84, 9,  92, 
6,  104,6,  312.29. 

—  bapi.  vi.  569. 

—  boil.  opp.  X.  383,  4. 

—  cler.  vi.  278,  332;    Tiil  474;    x. 
342. 

—  concill.  et  eccles.  t.  453,  5,  8,  81 ; 
Ti.  3o8,  60—4,  426. 

—  concill.  auct.  v.  452 ;  tL  187,  866^ 
460,5. 

•—  confirm.  tI.  568. 

—  cuitu  sanctL  W.  267,  434,  65,  538 ; 
ix.  619. 

—  eccL  mil  ti.  843,  51,  73. 

—  effect  sacr.  Ti.  466. 

—  imag.  Ti.  216.  609,  14,  6,  21,  6,  9, 
32.6;  ix.  429.  30. 

—  indulg.  Ti.  189,  91,  234,  40,  535. 
— justif.  V.  407;  vL  271. 

—  laic.  V.  376, 449. 

—  matrim.  t.  250. 

—  misM.  TL  128,  212. 

—  monachis,  z.  475. 

—  nott.  eccl  T.  492,  3 ;  tL  6,  375,  7 1 
Tiii.  388. 

—  off  chr.  princ.  ti.  278.   . 

—  pcenit  vi.  4"9,  504,  30. 

—  ponti£  roxn.  t.  420,  64, 73,  8, 9, 81 ; 
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vi.  221,  80,  1,  S69,  457,  65;   tiii. 
475-9,85;  x.  200. 

—  purgau  Ti.  244,  6,  546,  63;  yU. 
544  i  IX.  180.696. 

—  rtrliq.  sanetL  v.  502,  637. 

—  »acrain.  vi.  1.32,  244. 

—  aacr.  euch.  vi.  6.  15,  6,  21,  3.  4,  9, 
83,  4,  7.  40,  2,  5,  7,  AO-T,  b*3,  9, 
72-7,  81,  «,  9,  90,  105,  12-7,  20, 
59.  39,  40,  5.  50,  6,  t>3,  201,  464, 
81,56)1,73,9.80,91. 

—  Bcript.  eccl.  v.  419,  91 ;  ix.  60*. 

—  verb.  Dei,  t.  486;  vi.  329,  90-411, 
61,7. 

Btmbut,  vi.  258. 

Benedieto  {Betudictut  de)  vL  461. 

Bentdirtut  {O'uiL)  x.  357. 

Bet.no  (card.)  vi  4(i4. 

Beutirah,  iii.  269. 

Beftley,  li.  534;  v.  23 ;  vii.  288. 

Bfrntgaud,  v.  37. 

BereNgariuM,  vi.  93 

Berettgonus,  x.  263. 

Bernard.,  S. 

UomiL 

de  advent  ii.  629  ;  vi.  192,  538. 

—  Salve  Reg.  ix.  413. 

—  laiide  Vir^f.  matr.  ii.  54. 

—  vif^il.  nativ.  Doin.  vii.  23. 

—  nativ.  Doin.  viii.  137. 

—  epiph.  Doni.  ii  86. 

—  dotiiin.  i.  poKt  8vatn  epiph.  viL  312. 

—  coiiven.  S.  Pauli,  vii.  105. 

—  coen.  Don),  ii.  234,  48 ;  v.  61,  379 ; 
vii  105;  viii.  30.  225. 

—  resurr.  Dom.  v.  51^8 ;  vii.  316 ;  ix. 
516;  X.554. 

*—  aiicena.  Dom.  iv.  154. 

—  fi-at.  »8.  Paul,  et  Petr.  vii.  892. 

—  doinin.  vi.  post  pascha,  viii.  138. 

—  onm.  sanctt  v.  484. 

—  vigil.  S.  Andr.  ii.  487. 

De  divers,  i.  cjiliH.  eeciv.;  ii.  108;  iii. 

11,  60;  iv.  281;  v.  529;  viiL  103, 

274;  X.  591. 
Parv.  serm,  ii.  384. 
In  ps.  xc.  vi.  36;  viii.  168. 
In  rant  canticc.  il  121.  475,  633;  vi. 

7);  viL  55;  viii.  114,  50,  3k8;  ix. 

81;  X.  438,5^-S. 
EpiMt  ii.  168;  iv.  157,  8;  v.  485;  vi. 

12:  vii.  319;   viii.  108,  327,  8;  x. 

191. 
De  anima.  viL  264. 

—  conaid.  iv.  2K9,  90;  v.  203. 

—  con  vers.  x.  416,  22. 

—  grat.  X.  5o3. 

—  inter,  dom.  ix.  3,  8,  12,  6,  8,  32. 

—  ord.  vit.  iL  122. 

—  pass.  dom.  ii.  629 ;  x.  192. 

—  praecept.  8rc.  iii.  22;  vii.  101 ;  viii. 
127,  453;  ix.  64,  130,  43;  x.  17, 
81,  281,  532. 


Vit  S.  Malach.  ii.  47 ;  v.  124, 617,  55  ; 

viii.  194.  539. 
See  also  Viii.  186. 
Bemardine,  vi  '1^5. 
he.trat,  vi.  19,  112. 
Bessarion  {card.)  vi.  481. 
le».e  (M  Pitrre  de)  vL  5  ;  ix.  viii, 
Beuther,  x.  141. 
Beret  idge,   v.  90;   ix.  358. — See  Stfno-- 

dicon. 
Beta,  ii.  114;  vl  18,  52;  x.  201. 
BidemLot  hiue,  ix.  vu 
hiet  {Gabnel)  ii.  189  ;   iii.  414 ;  v.  376; 

vi.  5,  2\,  4,  58,  201,  31,  463,  5&5,  73; 

ViL  318;  ix.  619. 
Billius,  ViiL  121.  8;  ix.  677. 
BiUon{bp)x.  199. 
hiuet,  viiL  487. 
Bingham,,  i.  ccxliii,  iii.  389  ;  iv.  546 ;  v. 

241,  432,  545;  vi.  426  ;  viL  159;  ix. 

675. 
Biniux,  V.  456. 

Biogrof^k.  britann.  L  cclxxxviiL 
Bum,i.  77;  vii.  1.30. 
BUutaree  (Matth,)  x.  627. 
bUtensii  {Petrue)  v.  216, 7;  viii.  62, 112, 

228;  X.  142. 
Btmdel,  vL  131 ;  viiL  305.  13. 
Blondiu,  vi.  615;  ix.  696. 
BloAus,  viiL  239. 
BoceittMf  X.  141. 
Btchell,  V.  6*i8.  58,  8. 
Bodiuus,  iL   17;    v.  261;   vilL  491;  x. 

140,  1,  99.  588. 
Boeclert  viii.  42. 
Bo,thiiu,  ii.  222;   liL  26,  49;  iv.  203, 

24;  vL  1-J6i  viL  314,  522;  viiL  119, 

373;  ix.  311;  x.  617. 
Bohem,  Ckran,  iiL  70. 
BoiUau,  i.  cUii. 
/^o/^onJ,  Acta  88.  iL  818.  515.  90.  606, 

10,  22.  77.  89;  iiL  66.  409;  iv.  209, 

82.  303,  4'iO;  viiL  63,  226;  ix.  274; 

X.  190. 
Bologneti  (Mbertus)  x.  529. 
Bolton,  {sir  H.)  x.  576. 
bonacina,  v.  618. 
Bonarscius,  viii.  462,  4,  76. 
Bonaoentare. 

De  prufl  reL  viii.  188. 

In  sent  v.  662;  vL  165,  231,  497; 
viL  5^>9,  62;  ix.  546;  X.  427,  599. 

Medit  viu  Chr.  iii.  295. 

Psalt  b.  virg.  vL  259. 

Spec,  anini.  x.  599. 

See  also  ii.  177. 
Bonfinius^  iv.  627. 
Bontface  (pope)  1 1. —v.  475,  85. 

VIII.— viiL  527. 

Bonne tft  i.  (life)  pabaim. 
Boquinus,  vi.  :  7. 
kosco  {Joannes  a)  v.  611. 
Botquierus,  iL  6u8. 
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Bottrhert  x.  200. 

Boifius,  iv.  81  ;  v.  21. 

Bractofif  x.  575. 

lira  i  war  din,  vii.  328. 

Bnimhall,  viii   4  OS,  18. 

Brand,  iv.  72 ;  x.  2*51. 

Bras»aroi,\\\.  13;),  648. 

Brereliy  vi.  C4,  5. 

Breviarium  romanum,  Z.  240. 

Brian\on,  vi.  4l>. 

Bridf:ewater,  vi.  280. 

Brckesby,  i.  cxiuii, 

Bromifatd,  i.  V(y. 

Broughtitu.  iv.  479. 

i?ru<tf«  CW/a,  X.  201. 

Bruiferinutt  x.  402. 

Burhanau,  iii.  4>V2. 

Budaut,  T.  54;  vLL  213;  viii.  637;  JL 

57. 
Bulaus,  vi.  82. 

/?«« (6p  )  i.  cjrii. ;  ii.  520,  31  ;  v.  899. 
Bullarium,  vi.  5  lO.  2 ;  viii.  465,  53tf. 
BullUger,  viii.  203. 
Bun  hard,   v.    197,    211;    vi.  234,  498, 

523;  viii.  493;  x.  414,82,93. 
Burgos  de  Paz,  x.  ;J38. 
Burleigh  (lord)  viii   469. 
Burnet,  i.  crcrH.  f  iv.  285;  vii.  310. 
Burton  (Robert)  ix.  254. 
Butler  \bp)  i.cjciii.f  iv.  373;   v.  260; 

vi.  61,302,7,  18;  x.  135. 
Bujctorf,  i.  ccxio, ;  iv.  336,  623;  vi.  652; 

viii.  313.  421;  x.  162. 
Bzoiius,  V.  500,  8. 

CabaHlas,  i.  45;  v.  616 ;   vi  43,  £49; 

viii.  h8. 
Casar  {Jul  )  i.  10,  95. 
Casarius  Arelat,  vii.  101,  9,  12—8,  85. 
Vastus,  iii.  266. 
Cajetan  {card.)  iii.  262  j  v.  336;  vi.  24, 

81,  70.  201,  54,  331,  66.  52a,  6,  7,  74, 

603.  35,  7;  viii.  312,  8;  ix.  619;  z. 

31,431,6.  46. 
Caius,  vii.  161. 
Calijctut  (Georg.)  x.  419. 
Callimachus,  iii.  343. 
Calmet,  vii.  23. 
Calvin,  i.  cj-jrdri;ti.,  cccvii.  ;  V.  544,  682,  64  ; 

vi.   14,  50  i;   vii.  5t3,  4,  65;   ix.  183; 

X.  21,4. 
Calvotius,  ix.  463. 

Cawbray  {card  of)  see  Cameracenns, 
Cantden,  iii.  431;  v.  237;  x.  140. 
Camerarentis,  Ree  Aliaco. 
Cametariut,  iii.  271,  6,  92;    viii.    143, 

402. 
Camers,  see  Pha^orinus, 
Caaifanus,  vi.  97. 
Campion,  v.  486. 
Caninius,  ii.  601. 
Cauont  apost.  ii.  857,  62,  431,  87;  v.  89, 

134,  44,  8,  53—9,  64,  70,  80—5,  209, 


99.  97.  488;  viii.  480;  ix.  89,  856, 

95,  457 ;  x.  326,  34,  47,  71,  405,  92. 
Canont  of  ch.  of  England,  vi.  182,  333; 

viii.  489  ;  x.  446. 
- — -     eastern  church,  v.  49. 
Cantipratanus,  ii.  888,  5o6;  iii  881 ;  iv. 

282. 
CfintipratePsh  (  Martintu)  viii.  520. 
Canus   (Melthior)  v.  456,  5(.7  ;  ti.  6,  22, 

201,  23,  75.  329,  35,  403,  531,  61,  74^ 

61f;  ix.  446,  560;  z.  44d. 
Canute,  ii   321. 
Capfirare,  vi.  160. 
Capi-itiano,  vi.  461. 
Capiloiinus,  ii.  590:    iv.  7a,  616;  vitt 

335.  40d  ;  ix.  393  ;  x.  152. 
Carcinu*,  ii.  167. 
Cardan,  ix.  273.  659 ;  z.  196. 
Carerius,  x.  200. 
Cation,  x.  251. 
Caminus,  x.  31. 

Carolu*  Magnui,  see  CharletaagM, 
Carphylides,  Mil.  lb  I. 
Carranza,  v.  454;  vL  188,  5f53. 
Carre tus  {Ludov.)  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 
Carte,  i.  xcio.  cL  v.  xvH, 
Carthusianus,  v.  336. 
Cartwright,  X.  201. 
Casaubon,  iv.   159;  v.  293;  vl  501,  2; 

viii.  487. 
Casuinder,  i.  47.  8 ;  iv.  201 ;  v.  662,  4; 

vi.  28,  209.  1 1.  2.  528.  95.  7,  9.  620. 

31  ;  ix.  435,  49,  539,  40—3;  ».  333, 

415. 
Casseuans,  vi.  207.  82. 
Capstan,  ii.  121,  2,40.442,  76.82.585, 

633;  iii.  14.  70,  331;  iv.  88,  166.7, 

69,  518.  670;    v.   245;    vi.  82.  512; 

vii.  440.  651 ;  z.  106,  344—6,  52,  3. 
Cashiodore, 

Hist.  trip.  iii.  137;  v.  59,  94.  6,  100, 
13.  30.  9.  40,  4,  6.  7,  63,  6.  9,  214, 
5.  329,  50 ;  vi.  603  ;  viii.  348, 4»2 ; 
X.  418.  32. 

In  pss.  ii.  275  ;  iv.  395. 

Var.  viii.  505 ;  ix.  898 ;  z.  178,  9,  82, 
211.  2,516.656. 
Castro  {Alph.  a)  i.  cUii. ;  v.  479,  FO  ;  vL 

139.  56,  203.  328,  9,  535.  44,  6,59, 

65,  81 ;  ix.  299,  445  ;  x.  12,  85. 

{Paul,  de)  x.  173. 

Castro-palao  {Ferd.  de)  ix.  137«  . 
Catethismus  Hacoo.  vii.  71. 

Trident,  vi.  256. 

Catena  {GiroL)  viii.  465. 

Calharinus  {Ambrosius)  vi.  44;  vii.  253, 

62.  330  ;  ix.  430. 
Cato,  ii.  224.  381,  451,  524;   ix.  301; 

X.  521. 
Catullus,  iii.  91  ;  iv.  213,  21;  vi  128; 

viii  121,402,49;  ix.  289, 374;  x.494. 
Caussin,  i  lx.mi. ;  iii.  12,  60 ;  iv.  234, 9; 

vi  613;  viii  99,209,419. 
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Cor*.  11.525;  ▼647;  vi.  276. 
Cedrenut,  ii.  146,  593,  611 ;  v.  352,  506; 

ix.  Hi-2,  69  k 
Celestinus,  see  Cofleitintti, 
CellenHs  (Petrus)  vVv.  351. 
Cenoman^niSf  Ste  Hildebertus, 
CensorinuBt  i.  5. 
Cervantes^  x.  6^0. 
Charenion,  ii.  445. 
ChalHifius,  ii.  6,  85 :  ix.  158. 
Chalroronffyiai,  iii.  317;  vi.  565;  X.  491. 
Chaldee  Pamphrast^  tiii.  508;    ix.  jritt., 

413;  X.  71. 
Charlemagne,  ii.  836;  vi.  154;  viil  00; 

ix.  439;  X  97,201,478,  691. 

life  of,  vi.  614. 

Charlea  V,  ▼iii.  469. 

(hart, ion,  vii   132. 

ChartariHt,  x.  3f)4. 

Chrtueer,  vii.  383,  42 1. 

Chrmtdtiat,  vi.  198,  259,  379,  604. 

Chiiliiigwortk,  iv.  395,  673  ;  vl  440. 

Chokier,x.  126. 

Chrastoviu*,  v.  49 1 . 

Chrytippus,  ii.  8  ;  x.  322. 

ChryMlogus.  viii.  129,  30,  357  ;  ix.  651. 

Chrysostom  {S.) 

Adv.  gei^t.  X.  302. 

Catech.  ad  ilium,  viii.  44.    , 

De  providentia,  x.  477. 

—  retip.  Sever,  ▼iii.  323. 

—  8«cerd.  i.  34,  41 ;  ii.  298,  321 ;  iv. 
82,  G26i  ▼.  18,  166,  331;  x.  116, 
80,  1,  496. 

-^  coniptiiict.  ad  Stelech.  iii.  320 :  viii. 
378. 

—  virjjin.  ix.  485. 

Liber,  Quod  Christus  eat  DenA,  ▼.  18. 
ad  Deinetr.  ii.  281,  302 ;  viii.  878. 

Theodor.  laps.   vii.  199,  200, 

398. 

Oraiions,  &c.  ii.  166,  438, 658 ;  x.  418. 
Kpistt.  ii.  639]  vi.  205;  vii.  168. 
Homil.  ii.  163;   v.  41,  531;    vi.  266, 

40f,   532;   vii.  54,   194,  612;    viii. 

18,  182,  91,  281,  609;  x.  89,  302, 

36,45,  71,632. 
ad  pop.  Ant  i.  84;  ▼.  331;  vf. 

134,  632;    ▼iiL  204;    ix.    248;    z. 

191,  353,  84. 
de  pcenit.  iii.  303 ;  v.  821  j    vi. 

532;  vii.  61,440;  viii.  216;  x.  106. 
statuis,  ix.  601. 

—  in  Gen.  vii.  27 1 ;  viii.  6  i  x.  283, 
346,  425,  635. 

pas.  i.  37;    iL  488,  520;    $v. 

198,  279;  v.  206;  vi.  96,  396,  532; 
vii.  2-25,  80,  440  :  ix.  601 ;  x.  411. 

EsaK  vi.  62 1;  x.  264,  427. 

• S.  Matth.  i.   84;    ii.  63,  146, 

6(8,  716,9;  iii.  306;  iv.  290,  872; 
▼.  150,  519.  29,  621,  86;  vi.  96, 
134,  5,  403,  632;  viU  64,  126;  viii. 


31,  110,  2,  31,  204,  97;  ix.  609 1  z. 
267,  76,  313,  562,  87. 

opus  imperfect,  ii.  639 ;  iv.  81 ; 

V.  622;  vi.  160,  396,  463;  ix.  210, 
604. 

-Joan.  i.  14;    ii.  611,  46.  60; 


iv.  191,  8;  V.  623;  vi.  36, 211,  395, 
602;  viu  128,  264;  viii.  16,  110, 
629;  ix   603.  9;  X.  370. 

.Act.  i.  61 ;  V.  26.  53,  123.  65, 

472.  642,  4,  57;  vi.  228;  vii.  182; 
X.  268. 

Rom.   iv.  276 ;  vi.   279 ;    viL 


259,  85.  306,  25, 6,  55,  565 ;  ix.  1 22, 

470,  585 ;  x.  8,  223. 
1   Cor.  ii.  321,  658,  718;   iv. 

223;  V.  53.  331,  2,  7,48*;  vi  2ll, 

462,  532,  601:    vii.    120,  413,  43; 

viii.  63,  142,  63,  81,  8,  2(  3,  25,  7  ; 

ix.  21,  44f,  639,  687;  x.  270,  I. 
2  Cor.  V.  330-6;  ix.  539,  47; 

x-271. 

Gal.  X.  92,  6,  104. 

Kph.  ii.  639;  iv,  297;  v.  59; 

vii.  128,  288}  viii.  181,9. 
Phil.  V.  57,.  85,  8,  9,  184;  vL 

402,  618;  vii.  49;  ix.  440,  611. 

Coloss.  vi.  Sim ;  ix.  609. 

1  '1  heaa.  iv.  539. 

2  Thcss.  V.  410;  vi.  396,  404. 

1  Tim.  V.  49,  56,  63,  81.  92, 

104,  15,  54,  226,  40;    ix.  608;    x. 

191.271,  2,427,38. 
2  Tim.  vi.  S96i  viiL  1C9;  x. 

336. 

Tit.  V.  67 ;  x.  268. 

Philem.  vi.  192,  538. 

Heb.  ii.  321,  63:  iii.  446;  iv. 

470;  V.  632;  vi.  .396,532;  vit.410{ 

viii.  39,  184,5,  273. 
See  also  ii.  206,  487.  508  ;  iv.  171  ;  v. 

383;    viii.  390,  468;    ix.   642;    z. 

64,91. 

life  of,  see  Georgius, 

-  liturgy  off  see  Liturgy, 


ChytrauSf  ix.  b9. 

Ciaroniut,  iL  683;    v.  11 ;   vi.  650;    ix. 

642. 
Cicero, 

De  invent  iii.  97;  ix.  178,  301,  7;  x. 
•      602.11. 

—  oratore,  vl  52;  x;47,  131,  829. 

—  partit  ii.  299. 
Hortens  vii.  286. 
Orator,  ii.  682;  iv.  619. 
Rhet  ad  Herenn.  x.  167,  631. 
Acad.  qq.  iv.  646. 

De  amic.  i.  72,  6,  8, 81,  5,  97  ;  iL  401  j 
ix.  32,  309  ;  x.  329. 

—  dvii.at  iL  82;    iv.  118,  422;   vii. 
92 ;  viiL  356 ;  x.  85,  204,  99. 

—  Ann.  iiL  828,  34;  vL  618 ;  viL  177  ; 
ix.  808,  12,81,440;  x.  209. 
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De  1e$r^.  i.  0;  ii.  103,432:  ix.  23,  95, 
307,  19,  d93,  8 :  x.  81, 148, 210,  <J2, 
365,413,64. 

—  nat.  dtor.  ii.  462;  iit.  102;  W.  107, 
6()<),  32;  Ti.  101,24;  vii.  274;  vuL 
4a  ;  ix.  197;  x.  206.  12. 

—  ri-p.  iv.  220 :  ix.  292. 

—  off  i.  82 ;  ii.  29»,  407,  83,  48,  526; 
iii  50,  312;  iv.  491,  537,  613,  5,  6, 
21-5,30,2;  vii.  91,  125,7,  5(i9:  ix. 
112,  41,  221,  51.  95:  x.  32,  9,  81, 
100,  2,  17,  450,  61,  514.  21,  6^7. 

—  seiiecL  i.  cccxv,;  ii.  166;  iii.  318; 
iv.  70;  V.  591  :  viii.  553;  x.  93. 

Soiim.  Seip.  ii.  32,  169;  viii  255; 
x.93. 

Tusc  qq.  ii.  173,  529,  45,  683;  iii. 
108,  311,  5,  6,  8,  9,  21,  37.41.  8,  5, 
59,  71,  446,  50;  iv.  234,  41,  5,  9, 
544;  vL  37;  vii.  126,  466;  viii. 
287,448,544;  ix.  18;  X.93. 

Orationes, 
de  haruBp.  resp.  x.  206. 

—  provinc  consul,  x.  95. 
in  Verr.  viii  509 ;  x.  266. 
philipp.  ill  196 ;  ix.  295 ;  x.  70, 185, 

511,98,601. 
pro  Arch.  x.  601. 

—  CKcin.  X.  503,  11. 

—  Cml.  iv.  i04. 

—  Cliient;  ix.  18,  290,  393  ;  x.  152, 
*^7d,  505,  629. 

—  Flacc.  X.  153. 

—  Font.  ix.  151. 

•—  leg.  Manil.  x.  154. 

—  Lisrar.  X.  516,  69. 

—  MIL  iv.  491 ;  ix.  84,  482  ;  x.  52. 

—  Mur.  iii.  312;  v.  262,  851. 

—  Plane,  ii.  334. 

~  Quinct.  iv.  91,  302;  x.  147. 

—  Rabir.  x.  173. 

—  Rose  (SexL)  Amer.  ii.  617 ;  ix. 
263;  X.  460. 

comced.  ii.  427. 

—  RulL  X.  148. 

—  Sext.x.  1*7. 

—  TuU.  X.51. 

£pp.  ad  Attic,  ii.  480;  viii  224;  ix. 
113;  X.  85,  245,  601. 

fam.  ii  334;  iii  98;  iv.  607; 

ix.  14,32,8;  x.  57,  197. 

fratr.  ii  334 ;  x.  156. 

See  also  vii  95 ;  x.  134. 
Cirhoviui  (Nie.)  vi  416, 
Cirzus  {Petrus)  vi.  184. 
CUesitts,  i  cccxv» 
Clamdmt,  i  xxv,  xcvii.  ecxe, ;  iv.  205 }  t. 

4<)4;  vi  297:  ix.  114. 
Cfarus  ( Julius)  ix.  1U9. 
Claudian,  ii  9,  15 ;  ill  205,  836 ;  iv.  21 1 , 

41;  vii.  468;  viii  78,  88,  132,  7,67; 

ix.  25 ;  z.  40,  168,  73,  99,  306,  511, 

83,4. 


Ctavatto  {Aug.  de)  see  Summa  amgelica, 
Clranthes,  ii.  443,  66. 
CUarckus  Solmris^  viii  401 ;  ix.  200. 
Ciemangis  (Nie.  de)  x.  857,  74,  417. 
Cltmeut  AUzamdfinuM, 

CohorL  ad  genL  vi  215,  7,  619;  ix. 

440. 
Eclogs,  ii  275  ;  ix.  300. 
Pvdag.  ii  181,  3,  247;  iii  129;  iv. 
137.  96,  231 ;  v.  651 ;  vi.  16,  9,  36, 
145;  vii  87;   viii    18,  41,  3;  ix. 
356;    X.  15,  129,  42,  211,  360,  4, 
590. 
Quis  divet  talv.  ▼.  30,  70,  123. 
Strom,  i  5;  ii  17.  67,  246,  90,  324, 
74,  408,  13,  21,  31,  43,  584,676; 
iv.  39,  95,  152,  214,  25,9,31,65, 
71,  337,  476,  8,  613;    v.  357,  90, 
434,  7,  86,  589;    vi  181,  215,  7. 
842,  88,  405,  25,  6.  618,  9,  41 ;  vii 
53,  70,  114,  265.  322.  3,  41,  82,  97, 
9,  414 ;  viii  7,  255,  386,  557,  627, 
ix.  11,  85,  56,  300,  13,  413,  28,  40, 
4.  54,  599,  621 ;  x.  101,  6,  10,  31, 
355,  424,  6,  508. 
lOmuunut, 


Epistt  V.  81,  42,  123,  49,  72,  84,  99, 
200,21,490,624:  vi  219. 

Ad  Cor.  iv.  542 ;  V.  2 1 ,  83,*6, 96,  825 ; 
▼1166,  119;  viii  317. 

^  Jacob.  V.  61,  134,  327 ;  ix.  204^ 
6t9;  X.  278. 

Constitt  apost.  i  17,  34;  ii  190, 272, 
431, 649,  53 ;  iii.  303 ;  v.  24, 52,  95, 
240,  324,  7,  624;  vi  26;  viii  116, 
9;  ix.  379,  458,595;  x.  190,349, 
54,9,431,8. 

Recogn.  viiL  550 ;  ix.  444,  9. 

Apud  £uMb.iv.  210;  v.  51,2;  x.442. 

See  also  viii  47. 

{pope)  iiL^x.  488. 

VI. — vi.  189. 

'  viii.~vi  470 ;  ix.  485. 


Clementines,  vi  6;  ix.  112;   x.  17,  88, 

50,  430. 
ClementiuM  (iljcon.)  Xc484. 
ClencheruMt  v.  407. 
Clichtoreus,  ix.  593. 
Climaeue  {S.  Joan.)  ii  109 ;  iii  209;  vii 

428,  48. 
Codex  JustinianU  lee  Justinianue. 
—  TheodoiianuSf  see  Theodoriue, 
CcBleetinus  {  pope)  iii  381 ;  iv.  895 ;  ▼.  42, 
241 ;  vii  200,  2),  815 ;  ix.  649. 

(Claud.)  viii  875. 

Ceeliu*  Aunlianus,  viii  414. 

RModiginus,  iii  12,  183;  ix.  72 ;  x- 

586. 
CegnatUM  (Gilb.)  v.  507 ;  x.  399. 
Coignetf  viii  461. 
Cointut  Smym^us,  viii  407. 
Coke  (Robert)  y.A9l, 
Coleridge/uccexxviO,!  ^1.497;  viii.  54S. 
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Comer,  viii.  537. 

Columella,  viL  164. 

Comber,  L  xvL  eeUni.;  t.  371 ;  viii.  160. 

Comettor,v9,  16;  yiii.  150;  ix.  183;  x. 

387. 
Cominee  (Ph.  de)  t.  359. 
Comitohu,  viii.  490 ;  Iz.  149. 
ConciUOf 
Afr.  ii.  154;  v.  456. 
Agatb.  T.  141,  61,  250,  328 ;  vii.  224, 

439;  Tiii.  33,  127,  93;  x.  98,  310. 

Ancyr.  il  699;   iiL  421;   v.  71,  99, 

106,  10,  34;  yL  189;  vil  454;  x. 

428,  32. 

Antioch.T.  90,  111-6,30,  5,  6,43,53, 

5,  60,  80,  2,  4,  95,  293;  viii  189, 

318,23;  X.  326. 

Antisiodor.  v.  172 ;  ix.  698 ;  x.  309, 26. 

Aquil.  V.  140. 

Aquisgr.  v.  49 ;  x.  482. 

Arausic.  I. — v.  115,27,  8,  648;   vii. 

457. 

—  II.— vii.  44,  54 ;  viii.  282. 
Arelat  I.— iii.  372.  419;  v.  103,  33, 

211,643,67;  vii.  396,  7. 

—  II.— ii.  699;  V.  103,  210,  643,  67; 
X.310. 

Arimin.  x.  213. 

Aurelian.  T. — ^iii.  59;  i v.  76;  v.  124(?) 

—  III. — ^iii.  421  ;  v.  161 ;  ix.  465  :  x. 
96. 

Baail.  vl  ZQ5. 

Biturie.  V.  653,  ^^, 

Bracar.  u — viii  189 ;  x.  326. 

—  III. — ix.  541  ;  X.  407. 
Byzac.  v.  193. 

Cabilon.  vi.  529 ;  vii.  440 ;  ix.  396. 
Cies.  Aug.  ix.  540. 
Carisiac.  vi  80. 
Carthag. 

—  sub  Cypr.  A.D.  254  ;  v.  49. 

—  (Greeks')  v.  130,  60,  91. 

—  n.— V.  101, 41,  54,  6,  7  ;  vii  454 ; 
X.326. 

—  III.— iii.  262  ;  v.  116,  75,  89,205, 
454 ;  viii  221. 

—  IV.— i  26;  iii  372;  v.  103,  17, 
36,  42,  92,  212,  50;  vii  453,  6; 
viii  127  ;  X.  324,  6. 

—  v.— X.  310. 

—  VI.— V.  456. 
ChaleedoD.  ii  429 ;  v.  7,  57,  62,  100, 

14,  7,  37,  41,  8,  53,  4,  60,  3,  6,  71, 
2,  9,  80,  1,  5,  95,  8,  209,  10,  2, 
20,  451;  vi.  222,  441;  viii  315, 
638;  X.  255,  6,  94,  316. 

Constant  v.  446;  vi  208,  59,  365, 
593;  ix.  542,  619;  x.  374. 

Constantinopol. 

—  i^v.  90,  6,  114,  70,  97,  205;  vi 
222,457:  x.  294,  435. 

—  sub  Menna,  v.  326,  31,  3. 

—  iL— X.  287,  54,  61, 94. 
I.  A  a 


Constantinopol.  iii. — ^v.  476 ;  vi  333, 
419,  640. 

—  in  Trullo,  iii  209 ;  v.  26,  53,  90, 
115,  30,  60,  79,  328,  431,  50—8, 
90;  vi.  66,  249,  333;  ix.  356,425, 
57;  X.  435. 

—  A.D.  754.— vi  153,  68,  217,  359; 
ix.446. 

—  IV.— V.  174,  451,  79 ;  ix.  446. 
Dalmat  vi.  4,  277. 

Eliber.  ii.  358,  421,  647,  99;  v.  122, 

612,  42,  3 ;  vi  215;  vii  397,  454; 

viii  147,  8,  556;  ix.  245,  446,  699; 

X.  414,  591. 
Epkun.  r.  103,60,  1,206. 
Ephcs.  V.  90,  142,  71 ;  vi.  187.  444; 

ix.  641,9;  x.  225,61,443. 
Florent  v.  484;    vi  444,  81,  564; 

viii  600  \  ix.  651. 
Forojui  ix.  462. 

Franco^  v.  62 ;  vi  216  ;  ix.  446. 
Gangr.  ii  322;  v.  90,  154,  9,  95 ;  ix. 

356  ;  X.  349,  435,  76. 
Gentilly,  v.  405;  vi.  420;  ix.  654. 
HispaL  V.  113,  4,  7,  24,  91,  8,  220,  1. 
lUyr.  V.  206. 
Laod.  i  18;  ii  431;  iii  209;  v.  62, 

103,  33,  60—4,  81,  2,  219,  94,  825, 

8.  454,  643,  7,  64;   vi   189;    vii. 

454;  viii  480;  ix.  457,  60,  3;  x. 

352,  405. 
Later,  i.— x.  238,  53. 

—  III. — viii.  48. 

—  IV.— ii  655;  V.  480;  vi.  212,  508; 
vHi  471 ;  x.  52. 

—  v.— V.  507;  vi  283,  539;  ix.  651, 
4;  X.263. 

Lngd.  vi.  238. 

Matiscon.  viii  221;  ix.  462,  8;  z. 
226,  39. 

Meld.v.  124;  x.  482. 

Milevit  ii  276 ;  v.  297,  552. 

Mogunt  vi  632 ;  ix.  446. 

Neo-Cssar.  iv.  82,  HI ;  v.  454,  552, 
83;  ix.245. 

Kicsn.  1.— i  28 ;  ii  469,  698,  9  ;  iii 
421 ;  V.  89,  100,  2,  16,  35,  42,  62, 
6,  70,  80,  5,  303  ;  vi  189,  222;  vii 
224 ;  viii  41 ;  ix.  88,  197,  608,  18  ; 
X.  351,  2,  418. 

—  II.— ii  121;  V.  454;  vi  153,  68, 
217, 609,  26,  35,  9,  42;  ix.  428,  47. 

Oxon.  ix.  466. 
Paris.  I.— X.  482. 

—  III. — ix.  395. 

^  VI y\,  221 ;  vii  439;  ix.  462. 

—  A.D.  1170.— V.  480. 
See  also  v.  628. 

Ratispon.  vii  310. 

Ravenn.  x.  238. 

B«geuse,  v.  103. 

Remense  ii. — ^viii  493. 

Rom.  sub  Sylv.  v.  41, 210 ;  vi.  219. 
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Rom.  sub  Symmacbo,  x.  309. 

—  A.D.  179;  V.  480. 

Sardic.  v.  62,  94,  101,  5,  13,  30,  7,  81, 

200,  445. 
Senon.  ▼.  628 ;  t1.  682  ;  ix.  446. 
Sinuess.  t.  450. 
TarracoD.  ▼.  667  ;  z.  310. 
Taurin.  ▼.  141. 
Toletanum. 
I.— ▼.  127,   34,  457;    ix.  540;    x. 

326. 
ii.~ix.  396. 
III. — ▼.  159,  206  ;  vii.  397,  439,  54, 

7  ;  Yiii.  33  ;  ix.  466. 
IV.— V.  159,  238 ;  x.  372,  418. 
v.— X.  191. 

▼I.— X.  191,  3,  222.  94. 
VIII.— T.  49,  667 ;  ix.  237 ;  x.  40. 
IX.— X.  226,  38. 
X.— X.  74. 
XI.— il  653  ;  vi.  26. 
XII.— V.  331 ;  X.  314. 
Tribur.  iii.  59 ;  vl  234 ;  x.  476. 
Trident  v.  454 ;  vi.  15,  6,  20,  162,  4, 
88,  228,  31,  56,  7,  75,  317,  32,  70, 
471,  9.  92,  503,  10,  83,  613,  53 ; 
vii.  445,  61 ;  viii.  90 ;  ix.  viL  45, 
306,  20,  542 ;  x.  55,  373,  483. 
Turon.  i.— v.  161. 

—  II.— ix.  698;  x.  309,  26. 

—  III.— viii.  225 :  ix.  465. 
See  also  ix.  545. 
Valentin,  i. — ^vii.  400. 
Vase,  II.— V.  159. 
Venet  v.  160,  1,  222. 
Vern.  x.  326. 

Vienn.  vi.  283. 

Worms,  v.  458. 
Ctninck,  viii  488. 
ConttanHnet  v.  441.  5 ;  viii.  325;  ix.  460, 

4,  5 ;  X.  350. 
Conttit.  apostol  see  Clemens  Romanue, 
C4mtzen,x,  119. 

Conway  (lord),  i.  eclxxxvi»  vH.  xevii. 
Caput  (Alanut),  v.  475  ;  vi.  608,  13. 
Cordubensis  (Antoniue)  vi.  240. 
Cornelius  (pope)  v.  31,  110,  83;  x.  369. 
— —  Gallus,  see  Maximianus, 
■  NepoSf  see  Nepos, 

Cosin,  v.  296. 
Coster,  vi.  343,  461. 
Coton  (pere),  vi.  145. 
Councils,  see  Concilia, 
Covarruvias,  vi.  250  ;  viii.  490. 
Cranmer,  v.  238,  48. 
Cranmer*s  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 
Crantzius,  see  Krantzius. 
CressweU,  vL  280,  3,  368;  viii.  467,  76, 

8,85. 
Cromervs,  ii.  682 ;  x.  242. 
Crusius  (Mart.)  vi.  £62. 
Cvp^rx,  vi.  461. 
Curopalates,  iii  12. 


Curtius,  ii.  427 :  viL  271  ;  x.  94,  512. 
Cusa  (card,  of)  v.  445-8 ;  vL  24,  5,  223, 

76,  458,  9,  562 ;  viii.  531 ;  x.  222, 56, 

373. 
Cuspinian,  ii.  683;  ix.  881  ;  x.  126,  2^1. 
Cjfprian  (S.) 

Ad  Demetr.  iL  855;  vL  199,  566; 
vii.  198,  223;  viii  486;  x.  190. 

Concil.  Carth.  v.  49;  vi.  222;  x.  376. 

De  ablat  ped.  vi.  379 ;  vii.  562. 

—  aleat.  x.  587,  90. 

—  bapt.  Christi,  vi.  518. 

—  bono  patient,  iv.  638. 
pudiciL  iiu  59. 

—  c(sn.  Dom.  ii.  643;  vL  71,  135, 
94;  vii.  198;  viiL  17,  41,  110-4, 
209,  23. 

—  dupl.  martyr,  viii  199,  201. 

—  exhort  martyr.  vL  620 ;  ix.  453. 

—  hab.  virg.  x.  128. 

—  lapsis,  iv.  582;  vi  6^\  vii  116. 
.41,  2,  419,  68,  9,  88;  viii  55,  89, 

180,203;  ix.451;  x.  409. 

—  morUL  iv.  30 ;  vii.  27* 

—  op.  et  eleem.  vi  597 ;  vii.  226. 

—  orat.  Dom.  ii  470 ;  viii  35. 

—  singuL  cler.  viii  165;  x.  416. 

—  spir.  s.  viii  107. 

—  mict  vi.  134,  46. 

—  unit  ccd.  ii.  196;  v.  32,  184,  204; 
vi.  219,  21;  viii  127,  474;  x.  375. 

—  celo  et  liv.  ii  205. 
Sodoma,  iv.  539. 

Test  adv.  Jud.  (ad  Quirin.)  v.  325 ; 
vi  620 ;  viii.  90 ;  ix.  453. 

Epist  i  34;  ii  155,  339,  407;  iii 
262,  419;  v.  15,  49,  94-6, 117,  38, 
63-7,  73,  84-8,  206,  10,  9.  20,  99, 
376,  85,  465,  519,  29,  97,  639;  vi 
57,  189,  219,  345,  54,  509,  47,98; 
vii  131,  250,  396-9,  400,  19,  55, 
64,  5,  71 ;  viii  55,  156,  61,  9,  80, 
9,  203,  306,  14-8,  21 ;  ix,  547 ;  x. 
270,  322,  5,  75,  409, 18,  37. 

^  ad  Antonian.  iv.  81,  288;  vii  397. 

Caecil.  i  32;  vi  43;  viii  228; 

ix.  535,  40. 

Comei  i  42;  V.  40,  101,  2,  5, 

39,463,654;  vi322;  x.  270. 

Donat.  ii  41 ;  vi  525 ;  ix.  488. 

Felic  iv.  80. 

Fid.  ii  266,  72,  3 ;  v.  545 ;  vi 

26;  vii«324;  ix.  462. 

Fi  Pupiaii.  V.  40,  193,  5;    x. 

276. 

Jubaian.  v.  28, 31,  629,  89;  viii. 

311;  ix.693. 

lapsos,  V.  42,  7 ;  vii  54. 

Magn.iv.  258;  v.  47;  x.  369. 

Pompei  V.  474,  86  ;  vi.  370,  92, 

412.  8;  ix.  614,  43,  95;  x.  442. 

—  Pompon,  iv.  45. 
Quint  fratr.  t.  474. 
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ccclxxi 


Epitt  ad  RogatiuL  t.  47, 130, 9 ;  Tiii 

815. 

Ste^han.  t.  252,  624, 62. 

See  alto  i.  47 ;  Tiii.  141. 
CyriU  (5.)  rfAUxandria, 
AdEuopt  viii.  17;  ix.  601. 
Apol.  pro  ziL  capitt.  riii.  109. 
Contr.  anthropomorph.  ii.   146 ;    tu. 

250;  TUL  40. 
Jul.  aposUt  ii.  47, 495  ;  tL  401- 

4 ;  Yii.  855  ;  ix.  418,  610 ;  x.  168. 
De  ador.  in  sp.  et  Ter.  viii.  119. 

—  incarn.  unig.  tL  18. 

—  rect.  fid.  ad  regin.  Tii  855. 

—  Trinitate,^.  467  j  v5. 115. 

et  pert.  Chriiti,  ix.  606. 

Thetaur.  t.  48 ;  vi.  215,  607. 
In  Oen.  x.  494. 

—  Levit.  X.  422. 

—  Eaai  tL  468. 

-^  S.  Joan.  L  14,  6^ ;  ii.  61 1,  45,  67, 
720;  V.  82 ;  vi.  12,  47,  82,  108.  25, 
86;  TiL  818;  viiL  41,  88, 109;  ix. 
484;  X.  191,  886. 

Epistt  T.  490 ;  x.  252,  4w 

^  ad  Coelett  x.  812. 

-^—  Joan.  Antioch.  epitc.  ▼!.  445. 

-^^  Succent.  vii.  Z5b» 

Fragm.  u.  ^^6, 

Item  ap.  Oratian.  in  deer.  x.  585. 

See  alto  viii.  817 ;  ix.  650. 
■  <if  Jerusalem,  i.  4;  ii  199, 284, 

7,  41,  245, 6,  855,  66, 686,  716,  9 ;  iiL 

262,  874;  T.  81,  52,  8,  240,  824,  619, 

20, 41, 52, 8. 64-7  ;  vi.  18, 57, 94, 154, 

95,  267,  898,  549,  6M ;  Tii  67,  281 ; 

viii  22,  9,  90,  125;  ix.  601,  84,  50; 

X.  836,  69,  446. 

—  numaehtu,  iT.  282. 

DaUU,  T.  488 ;  rl  582. 
Dmnateenu*  (&  Joan.) 
De  duab.  Tolunt  x.  644i 

—  hsret.  T.  838 ;  ix.  S64i, 

—  imagln.  ii  885 ;  v.  42,  881,  8,  4, 
489 ;  Ti  219,  622,  84;  ix.  447. 

•—  orthod.  fid.  i  47 ;  ii  235, 464;  ▼. 
90,  827,  35,  409,  88,  86,  661 ;  Ti 
44,  158,  217,  899, 418,  27 ;  Tii.  94; 
Tiii  15 ;  ix.  9,  428,  598,  609 ;  x. 
886. 
Parali  x.  191. 
See  alto  t.  529. 

(Nieolaut)  x.  182,  544. 

Damateiust  Tiii  108. 

JkmoiUMy  T.  104,  10,  22,  8,  ^Z,4A6\  x. 

875. 
DamhoudeHut  (Jodoeut)  x.  590. 
Damiantu  {Peinu)  ii.  684;  iv.  81,  426  ; 

Ti5. 
Damaus  (LamberUu)  t.  119 ;  z.  201, 590. 
J>anie,  ii  498. 
DavUa,  iv.  298. 


Davison,  iv.  666, 

De  eapitefontium  (arehiep.  Casar.)  vi  45. 

Deeius,  ix.  x. ;  x.  484. 

DecretalSfU.  112;  iii  190;  v.  9;  vi  248, 
50,  75,7,  481,  97,  500,  77 ;  vii.  500, 
82  ;  viii  467,  77,  86,  90  ;  ix.  104,  12, 
8,  324,  6,  76,  97,  560;  x.  12,  83,  8,  9, 
45,  6,  52,  60,  88,  6,  139,  57,  84,  219, 
24,  87,  807.  42,  96,  430,  6,  87,  509, 
14,  27,  38,  9,  78,  91. 

Deeretum,  i  26  ;  ii  113.  459,  696 ;  iii 
420,  1,  4;  iv.  82;  V.  90,  124-8.  51,  5, 
8,  60,  9,  438,  48,  52-9,  64,  8,  77,  9, 
85,  90,  642,  6,  57,  68,  7 ;  vi.  28,  39, 
40,  8,  64,  78,  no,  49,  52,  5,  6,  61,  75, 
208.  10, 9,  24, 31. 48,  827,  57, 71, 427, 
60,  505,  6.  30,  4,  94;  vii  96,  202,  864, 
440, 55 ;  viii  15, 6,  83.  8,  9.  40,  8.  127, 
49.  58,  79,  98,  289,  830,  477 ;  ix.  44, 
88, 127, 97,  215, 81.  40, 3, 99,  376, 96, 
466, 541.  698,  7 ;  x.  8, 14, 8. 57,  9, 71, 
108, 89,  46, 55,  76,  91, 218,  26,  38,  53, 
7,  819,  68,  71, 96,  400,  14,  8,  28,  80, 
5,  8,  46.  81.  2,  508,  35,  8, 48,  83,  91. 

Dedekennus,  ix.  vL 

Dtfoe,  i  ecxcti. 

Delrio  (MarHnus)  iii  841 ;  vi  628 ;  viii 
479. 

Demetrius  Chomatenus,  x.  215,  58. 

Democritus,  x.  133,  577. 

Demosthenes,  iv.  298;  vii.  24,  94,  218; 
viii  57;  ix.  284,  800;  x.  136,  490. 

Des  Maiseasut,  i  ecUii, 

De  Voinn,  ix.  496. 

Dtaeonus  (joaxnes)  vi  5. 

Diana,  vi.  274;  ix.  vi.  viui  x.  113. 

Diemarchus,  ii.  834. 

DicsBogenes,  x.  452. 

Didochmus,  V.  257,  99. 

Didymus,  viii  516. 

<^  Alexandria,  vi  115. 


Digest,  ii  381, 422,  30, 45,  613,  707 ;  iii 
59,  127,  84,  90;  iv.  226,  7;  vi  62; 
vii  127,  379,  93;  viii  256,  348,  415, 
87.  91 ;  ix.  106,  234.  81.  3, 5,  95,  808, 
32,  41,  66,  76,  87,  91,  4,  547 ;  x.  8,  28. 
9,  39.  40.  1.  52.  7,  60,  2.  6,  89.  Ill, 
7-9,  25,  35,  44,  5,  8,  50-6,  66,  71,  2, 
7,  9,  80,  %m,  84,  6,  368,  94,  459,  61, 

4,  71,  2,  6,  9,  82,  4,  9,  92,  8,  8,  9. 
501-17,  20,  1,  8,  30,  1,  8,  40,  70,  3, 

5,  8,  80,  9,  625.  8,  9.  37,  8,  58. 

Dio  Cassius  (or  Cocceius)  i.  4 ;  ii  64,  509, 
613 ;  iv.  60, 872,  480 ;  v. 536;  vi  631 ; 
vii  127 ;  viii  70,  98  ;  ix.  877.  81,  93, 
401.  505;  X.  88,  180,  52,  68,  95,  210, 
641. 

—  (Pnw.)  Chrysosiomus,  iv.  200,  45, 57, 
611 ;  vU.  270,  419;  ix.  295,  300,  77; 
X.129. 

—  Syracusanus,  x.  141. 

Diodorus  Sieulus,  ii  370,  419,  708 ;  iii 
59,  137,  452;   iv.  112,  408,  78;   vi. 
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^31;  Til.  84;  viii.  147.  554;  ix.  377, 

428;  X.  119,20,6,209,  12. 
Diogenes  Babylonius,  yii.  166. 
— —  LaertiuM, 

Procem.  v.  857. 

Anachirs.  iv.  620 ;  x.  89. 

AnaxAg.  X.  88. 

Antisth.  iii.  874;  iv.  159. 

Aristip.  iT.  529;  viii.  168. 

Bias,  viii.  511;  ix.  178. 

BioD,  iv.  159,  485. 

Chilo,  ii.  688  ;  ix.  20. 

Chryaip.  ix.  878. 

Cleanth.  iii.  848;  x.  88. 

Crat  ii.  894. 

Diog.ix.  68,  160;  ix.  878. 

Emped.  x.  88. 

Epicur.  iv.  197;  ix.  800. 

Periand.  x.  52. 

Plat.  X.  594. 

Pythag.  i  eee*vUi.s  ii.  424,  7,  574; 
ix.  298. 

Socr.  iv.  190,  281. 

Speusipp.  iii.  852. 

Thai.  ii.  682. 

Theophr.  vii.  418. 

Xenocr.  ix.  814. 

Zeno,  iv.  5S ;  x.  88,  620. 
Dhnytiut  (pope)  v.  178. 
■  hishop  (^Corinth,  X.  419. 

the  poet,  ii.  697 ;  iii.  897. 

^—•^^  of  Alexandria,  ii.  664;    v.  180; 

viii.  528;  x.  851. 
— the  Areopagite, 

De  ccelest  hierarch.  iv.  10,  40;  viiL 
119. 

—  ecdes.  hierarch.  i.  41,  5,  ceexoL ; 
ii.  245,  65.  70;  v.  25,  87,  96,  110, 
28,  219,  98,  881,  2,  616.  40-7,  61 ; 
vi.  26,  159,  99,  221.  551,  67;  vii. 
286, 820 ;  viii.  88,  179 :  x.  369,  71. 

—  div.  nom.  iL  140;  iv.  514;  vi  102, 
887;  vii.  185;  ix.  182,  504. 

Epistt  iL  89. 

ad  Demoph.  iii.  161  j  iv.  81. 

Myst  theol.  ii.  800. 
Cato,  viii.  508 ;  ix.  128,  452;  x. 

111,72. 

Exiguut,  V.  295. 

-  HalicamatsentU,  ii.  564;  iv.  218, 


80;  ix  898;  x.  145,  212,  8,  457. 
Dioecorides,  iii.  896. 
JHphUut,  iv.  476. 
Directory,  v.  252.  67. 
Dod,  Church  history,  i.  jrxl./  vi.  811,  7, 

570. 
Doleman,  x.  200. 

Donatus  (on  Terence)  x.  496,  609. 
Dorotheus,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  x. 

114,341. 
5p.  of  Tyre,  ii,  148 ;  v.  23-5, 

84,  64,  76. 
Dorschtue,  viiL  265. 


DontheuM,  iv.  587. 
D'Oisat  (card,)  vL  262. 
Dracontius,  viii.  400,  2. 
Driedo,  vi.  223,  457. 
DrHsius,  iL  601 ;  viii.  553. 
Duarenus  (Franciscus)  x.  874. 
Dubravius,  ii.  43. 

Du  Cange,  vi.  232, 67 ;  vii.  139 ;  viiL  507. 
Du  Choul,  ix.  696. 
Dudithius,  vi.  258. 
Dugdale,  L  celvi,  LrxxiL ;  v.  611. 
Dukes,  viiL  258,  509,  10. 
Dupin,  V.  468  ;  vi.  80. 
Dtt  Pfe««l«,  iv.  444  iV.  119. 
Duppa,  i.  xlii. 

Durandus  (Gul.)  iv.  76 ;  v.  500;  vi.  599; 
ViiL  89 ;  ix.  539, 687  ;  x.  352,  417. 

{Jo.  Steph.)  vi.  195. 

a  S.  Porciano,  v.  476 ;  vL  12,  58, 


104,  27,  90,  202,  48,  634;    ix.  135, 

427 ;  X.  439. 
Dureus,  vi.  25. 
Dyer*s  Reports,  ix.  101. 

E.  W,  referred  to,  vi.  890,  7, 414,  22, 66, 
9,  70,  2,  535,  6,  45,  55,  6,  9,  66-77, 
90,  1,  9,  600,  8.  12,  8,  9,  20-4,  34,  5. 
Eadgar,  v.  10,  199. 
Ebionit.  Boangelium,  iL  191. 
Eecles,  Biography  ( fVordsuwrth)  L  xxiiL  ^ 

xxxL  iv.  xUv.  eexxvL  Hi, 
Eekius,  v.  368,  416,  60. 
Edinburgh  Review,  L  elxxx, 
Edwards,  i.  cclxxxvU, 
Eginardus,  vL  615. 
Egyptian  emaehorets,  vii.  880. 

liturgy,  see  Liturgy, 

Eleutherius,  vi.  220. 
Elias  Cretensis,  x.  869. 

Levita,  iL  605 ;  viiL  510.  24. 

Etiezer  (R.)  iv.  207  ;  viii.  515 ;  ix.  350. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  It^unetiont,  vi.  182; 

ix.  466. 
Elysius  Neapelitanus,  vL  459. 
Emonerius,  vi.  273. 
Empedocles,  iv.  89 ;  viii.  881. 
Ennius,  iiL  416;  iv.  195;  v.  851;  viL 

92;  X.499. 
Ennodius,  ii.  491 ;  x.  497. 
Ephrem  Syrus,  iii.  806 ;  v.  48 ;  vi.  148, 

204;  viL  399;  viiL  390;  ix.  274. 
Epicharmus,  iiL  338. 
Epictetus  (una  cum  Arriani  comment) 
iL  8.  225.  31,  317,  79,  417,  61,  522; 
iiL  8,  44.  5,  71,  4.  9,  86.  7,  102,  10,  1, 
37,  80,  211 ;  iv.  206,  25.  307,  26, 407, 
12,  5,  6,  9.  26,  7,  556,  611 ;  viL  886; 
ix.  44 ;  X.  m5. 
Epicurus,  iiL  288 ;  ix.  20,  800,  11.  ^ 

Epiphanius, 

Adv.  h»r.  i.  18,  24,  7,  30,  4,  7,  clxiLf 
iL  6,  191,  245,  69,  833,  7,  508,  36, 
58,  67,  86,  601,  716;  iu.  262,  83, 
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887  J  W.  42  J  V.  26,  84,  54-6, 62,  95, 
109,  15,6,62,  7.80,  183,96,211, 

20,  818,  25-9,  82,  92,  406,  41 ;  vi. 
187,  94,  5,  213,  399,  442.  69,  89, 
548,  649;  irii.  27,  254,  823,  50; 
▼iii.  296,  318,  9,70;  ix.  854,  425, 
44,  64,  506,  618,  35;  z.  351,  418, 

21,  87. 

Ancoratus,  ii.  664 ;  vi.  148,  441 ;  viil 

27,  111. 
De  vitt  prophett.  ii.  566. 
Epist  ad  Joan.  Hierosol.  vi.  215 ;  ix. 

445. 
Expos,  fid.  cathol.  iL  84;  x.  351. 
ErasmuM, 
Adag.  iv.  290,  422;  vL  20;  viil.  162, 

511,65;  X.  126. 
Annott.  in  S.  Basil,  v.  488,  9. 

S.  Uieron.  v.  485 ;  vi.  5ZZ. 

ApoL  adv.  mon.  Hisp.  v.  434. 

Catech.  vi.  631. 

Colloq.  i.  ec/»tt. 

Declar.  ad  censur.  vi.  381,  559;    x. 

483. 
Epistt  Y.  270;  vi.  891;  viiL  225;  x. 

888. 
Exomolog.  vi.  524. 
In  S.  Matt  ii.  6 ;  v.  558  ;  vii.  64. 

—  S.  Marc.  ii.  601. 
-—  S.  Joan.  vi.  88. 

—  Rom.  vii.  880. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  582 ;  ix.  488. 

—  1  Tim.  V.  103. 

—  Tit.  V.  388. 
Erigena,  v.  159. 

Eteobar  {Ant.  de)  vi.  246,  8,  502. 
■  (Joannes)  a  Corro,  vi.  524. 

Espencaus,  vL   166,  241,  430;  x.  224, 

417. 
EstiuM,  i.  eUU.  ii.  588;  vi.  608. 
EtheriuM,  vi.  442. 
Eubuliu,  ii.  535. 
Eucherius  (or  Eutehius)  Lugdunensit,  v. 

630;  Ix.  651. 
Euehologion,  i.  7,  40,  51-3;  v.  611,  43; 

vi  516. 
Euditmon  Joannes,  vi.  279,  88,  501 ;  viii. 

465,76,80,90;  x.  200. 
Eugraphius  (on  Terence)  x.  496. 
Eugubinus,  vi.  635. 
EuUUius,^,  485;  x.  221. 
Eumenius,  iL  542. 
Eunapuu,  ii.  42,  475;    v.  256,  62;  x. 

S65, 
Euodiut,  ii.  328. 
Eupolis,  iL  479. 
Euripides, 

Alcestis,  ix.  673 ;  x.  135. 

Androm.  iu  9 ;  iii.  127 ;  ix.  874 ;  x. 
480. 

Arche).  x.  499. 

Bacchs,  ii.  1 13  :  x.  205. 

Chryiipp.  va  151,  68,  841. 


Cresph.  iL  452. 

Cret.  L  n. 

Danaid.  iv.  131. 

Diet  ix.  289. 

Hecuba,  iv.  240,  8,  51-8,  60,  8,  6-9; 

vL  2,  325 ;  ix.  13 ;  x.  827. 
Helena,  iL  150. 
HeraclidiB,  ix.  469. 
Here.  fur.  iiL  62. 
Uippolytus,  ix.  31,  203;  x.  588. 
I  no,  iL  688. 
Ion,  ii.  40;  iv.  809. 
Iph.  AuL  iv.  625 ;  y,  55;  viiL  588. 
Iph.  Taur.  iL  236. 
Licymn.  L  27. 
Med.  i.  cexxx.  iiL  199;  iv.  189,  220; 

vii.  342;  viiL  181,537. 
—  (altera)  iv.  607. 
Melauippe,  iL  429. 
Orest  iL  32;   v.  288;   viL  293;  ix. 

21. 
Phoen.  iL  36;  iv.  93;  x.  103,  99. 
Rhesus,  iv.  114. 
SuppL  V.  18  ;  X.  205. 
Incert  ii.  398;  iiL  111;  iv.  214,  25, 

281   bis;    v.   363;    vL  528;    viiL 

848 ;  ix.  675. 
Eutehius  (pope)  v.  31,  128. 

Emitsenus,  L  47;  iL  195,  719; 


V.  29,  831,  624,  57 ;  viL  468 ;  viii.  ^^ 
8,48;  ix.  651,76;  :iLZZ(i. 
■  PamphiU. 


Chron.  ii.  616,  82;  v.  456;  x.  88, 
846. 

Demonstr.  evang.  iL  148 ;  iv.  352 ;  vL 
204,586;  viiL  189. 

Hist  £ccl.  L  37;  iL  63,  169,  81,  319, 
424,  567.  88,  90;  iiL  110,  82,  347 ; 
iv.  70,  210,  303,  436,  43,  54,  518, 
81 ;  V.  13,  25,  8,  83,  1,  4,  7,  8,  48, 
51-8,  68,  4,  7,  70,  82,  91-7,  6,  9, 
100,  10,  6,  7,  23,  80,  13, 50,  68,  70, 

7,  8,  81,  8,  215,  39,  93,  390,  413, 
29,  30,  3,  5,  74,  90,  510,  602,  39, 
40,  59 1  vi.  138,  48,  848,  69,  407, 
18,  5,  25,  8,  587,  659;  vlL  843, 
487  i  ix.  354,  6, 541,  615,  6 ;  x.  45, 
96,  127,  802,  5,  35,  45,  7,  50,  69, 
419,  42,  62. 

Praep.  evang.  i.  5;  ii.  98,  676 ;   iy. 

252;  vL  107.  217;  ix.  162,  76,428, 

54 ;  X.  88,  508. 
Theolog.  eccles.  vL  SS,  7;  viiL  18. 
Yit  Const  M.  v.  90,  173, 324,  51,  80, 

8,  580 ;  ViiL  325,  460 ;  x.  252,  4, 
405. 

Philadelphut,  x.  201. 

<  see  Eucherius, 


Eustathius  {in  Horn.)  L  9,  10,  6,  22;  iL 

115,  877  ;  X.  126,  494,  7,  631,  59. 
^—  abp.  rf  Antioeh,  vi.  426. 

•  (or  Eumatkius)  wuicrembolUeSg 


X.494. 
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EuthymitUt  ii.  328,  611,  72;  T.  41,  893, 

484,628;  vi.  219. 
Eutropiust  X.  204. 
Evagriui,  il  121  ;   T.  404,  49,  602 ;  z. 

115,258. 
EvarUtus,  x.  481. 
Evelyn  memoirs  and  papers,  L  xUx,  tqq.. 

passim;  ix.  357. 
Extravagants,  vi.  220,  42,  76,  288,  870, 

453,  5,  70,  553,  75,  7;  Wii.  325,  527; 

X.  14,  263,  485,  7,  93. 


Faher  (Jacobus)  ▼!!.  262. 
Fabianus,  vii.  448  ;  viiL  127,  98. 

Fioghus,  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 

Fabius  Incamatus,  vi.  227-9,  40,  2,  50. 
FabriHwt,  L  60;  iv.  73,  397;   v.  437 1 

ix.  583 ;  x.  633. 

(Guido),  il  605. 

Fabrott  x.  97. 

Facundus,  Ii.  639 ;  vi.  158. 

Fagius  (Paulus)  i.  ecxxUL  ii.  468;    iv. 

245,  493  ;  viii.  251,  515  ;  ix.  898. 
Fauchetf  ix.  696. 
Faucheur  (Mich,  le)  vi.  168. 
FaustinuSf  vL  128. 
Faustus,  iii.  872  ;  vii.  12. 
Felibien,  x.  458. 
Felinus,  vi.  283. 
Felix  the  Manichee,  v.  105. 
Ferdinandus  ab  Incisot  see  IneUo, 
— ^-—  Quir,  de  Salazar,  see  Salaxar, 
Ferrandus  (Fulgentius)  x.  418. 
Ferus,  vi.  12,  520 ;  vii.  55  ;  ix.  429. 
Festus,  iv.  208  ;  x.  141,  213. 
Feuardeniiust  v.  373  ;  vi.  345  ;  x.  200. 
Feud.  eonstUt.  x.  297* 
Ficklerus,  x.  200. 
FilUucius,  viii.  480. 
Fioghut  (Fabianus),  see  Fahianus, 
Firmicus  (JuUus)  ii.  40;    vi.  635;    vii. 

314. 
Firmilian,  v.  474. 
Fisher,  bp,  of  Rochester,  v.  406  ;  vi.  21, 

49,  142,  88,  95,  201,  535,  43,  65,  74 ; 

ix.  618. 
Flaviaeensis  (Radulphus)  ix.  635. 
Florus,  iv.  10  ;  viii.  412 ;  x.  204,  9. 
Follerius  (Petrus)  x.  594. 
Fonte  Nayo  (G.  de)  ii.  731. 
Fontech  (Alph,  a)  x.  898. 
Fortunaiianus,  vii.  24. 
Fortunatus,  iii.  340. 
Foxe,  i.  ccUL;  v.  248 ;  vi.  19,  129}  ix. 

488. 
Francs,  annals  of  the,  vi.  615. 
Fregosa,  or  Fulgosus,  q.  v. 
Fricius,  y.¥)l;  x.  141,416. 
Frisingensis  (Otho)  vi.   197,  559;    viii. 

533;  X.515. 
Frontinus,  iv.  626  ;  x.  119,  26. 
Fulbertus  Camotensis,  viii.  197. 


Fulgentius,  epise.  Eaup, 

Ad  Thrasiixi.  vi.  82, 116;  x.  191. 

De  inctra.  ii  262 ;  z.  553. 

—  verit  pnedest.  vi  221. 

Senn.  de  confess  (al.  de  disp.)  v.  410. 

Ferrandus,  see  Ferrandms, 

Planeiades,  iv.  198. 


Fulgosus,  ii  589 ;  iii.  852 ;  iv.  225 ;  ix. 

867 ;  X.  96. 
Fuller,  vii.  536. 
Fumus  (BarihoL)  tee  ArmiUa  amrw. 

Gabriel  Biel,  see  Biel 

PhUadelpMensU,  I  81,  49. 

S&meon,  iii  276. 


GabriOus,  viii  465,  6. 

Gains,  vii  893. 

GalaHnus  (Petrus)  i  116;  ii  104. 

Galen,  iv.  50,  402 ;  vii  266  ;  viii  273 ; 

X.  88,  896,  625. 
Galileo,  Mfe  of,  viii  536.  - 
Gallarsius,  vi  18. 
Garttius,  vi  145. 
Garinus,  viii.  226. 
Garnet,  vi  868. 

Gaudentius,  ii.  286;  v.  43, 529  {  vii  814. 
Gaule,  i.  IxxL 
Gaulmyn,  iv.  571. 
Gavantus,  vi.  261. 
Geier,  iii  262 ;  x.  162. 
Gelasius,  i  24,  6 ;  ii  689 ;  iv.  81 ;  t.  B6, 

449 ;  vi  116, 41, 58,  94,  209, 21,  288 ; 

viu.  41;  ix.541;  x.  221,  88. 
Cuzieenus,  vi.  414  j  ix.  608;  x. 

418. 
GelUus  (jf.)  see  jfuhje. 
Genebrard,  v.  382,  71,  407. 
Geneva  Bible,  v.  201. 
Gennadhu,  ii  653,  5  ;.  iv.  282 ;  v.  241 ; 

vi  26,  200,  829,  558;  vii  201,  494^ 

559;  viii  182. 
Geniius,  i.  eeev. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  i.  xvUL 
Genzius,  iii  81. 

Gewgius,  abp.  qf  AlexamdriOf  vi  181. 
Gerhard,  vii.  262,  88. 
Germasms  (S,)  pair,  of  C.P.  ii.  467,  70, 

674;  V.  327,  82 ;  vi  635 ;  viii  89. 
Gerson,  ii.  659 ;  v.  354, 654, 66 ;  vi  1S7, 

234,  862,  8,  542,  71,  654;  vii  818; 

viii.  188,  216;  ix.  250,  467 ;  x.  819, 

22-4,  416,  9. 
Gibbon,  V.  814 :  vi.  446 ;  ix.  101. 
Gifaniut,  x.  628. 
G(jford,  i  XX, —See  Eaynolds. 
Gilbert,  ii  475. 
Gildas,  V.  43. 

Giraldus  (LUius)  i  92  ;  vi.  681 ;  x.  864. 
Girardus  (Joannes)  x.  149. 
Glanville,  i  exxv,  ccxci,  viu 
Glossa  ordinaria,  ii  145,  805 ;   v.  151  ; 

vi  211,  602;  vii  312;  viii  154,  527i 

ix.  298,  467,  596,  634. 
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Ooar,  see  EuehologUm, 
Ooeletiius,  vL  52. 
Go4fridus  monachuM,  vi.  578. 
Goffridut  Vindodnensit,  vi.  509. 
QoldoMt,  ▼.  476,  84,  507 ;  vi.  288,  77 ; 

viii.  469 ;  ix.  ,563. 
Ooodman,  x.  201. 
Gothnfredus,  iii.  127 !  ▼.  413. 
Gower,iil  304;  vii.  421. 
Grqfflit  {Jac.  de)  vi.  251,  562. 
Gramond,  v.  461. 

Granatensis,  vl  243,  594;  vii.  158. 
Granger,!.  Ixxii, 
GrtUian,  see  Decretum. 

Itfe  of,  iy.  886  ;  ix.  218. 

the  emperor,  v.  520. 

Gregorai,  see  Nicephorus. 
Gregory  (p^ype) 
—  I.  (iS.  Greg,  magn.) 
Concord,  vii.  42. 
Dialog,  ii.  339,  464 ;  iii.  66 ;  iy.  670, 

vi.  562;  viiL  40  ;  x.  886. 
Expos,  in  1   Reg. — vii.  42,   184;   x. 
122. 

Job.  (mor.)  ii.  122,  325, 488, 

634 ;  iii.  20,  58 ;  iy.  279,  84 ;  v.  421 ; 
yi.  343, 561 ;  yii.  105 ;  viii.  274,  509; 
ix.  248 ;  x.  103,  24,  553. 

•  pss.  poenit  iv.  67 ;  yii.  118; 


X.  316,  21. 

-  vet  et  noy.  test  (per  Pater.) 


U.  52, 

Horn,  in  Ezech.  ix.  113,  609. 

Evang.  1.  14,  cjeUii. ;  ii.  825, 

684;  iv.  517,  638;  v.  42;  vi.  219, 
462;  vii.  558;  vilL  112,  417,  527; 
X.  320,  53,  560,  9. 

Past.  cur.  ii.  473,  5;  v.  66,  64;  yiiL 
330,  512. 

Registr.  ii.  154,  236;  iii.  189;  iy.  82; 
v.  65,  123-8,  222,  92,  444,  9,  52,  6, 
67,  529;  vL  42,  215,  22;  ix.  401, 
65-7;  X.  191,221,48,802,3. 
'  l^e  of,  by  Joan.  Diac.  viii.  194. 

See  also  iv.  25,  136  ;  viii.  140. 

—  II.— y.  667  ;  vi.  642. 

—  III.— y.  477. 

—  VII.— iy.  82  ;  y.  477 ;  yi.  605  ;  x. 
202,  360. 

—  IX. — See  Decretah. 

Ariminensis,  v.  489. 

— —  o/  Heimhourg,  x.  374» 

of  Naxianzum,  see  Nazianzen. 

qf  Nyua,  see  Nyssen, 

qf  Tours,  see  Turonemis. 

{Jo.)  lY.  73,632. 

(Petrus)  X.  199. 

Gretzer,  v.  406 ;  viii.  462,  5,  79. 

Grieitbach,  y.  413. 

Grimetton,  i.  85.    / 

Grose,  iv.  72. 

Grotius, 

Apologet  y.  352. 


De  jure  belli,  &c.  yii.  271-4;  x.  96, 

101,42,  70.6,99,506. 
ExcerpU,  i.  79,  93  ;  iv.  214,  31,  337. 
In  Esai.  viii.  19. 

—  S.  Matt  ii.  169,  897,  423,  39,  43; 
iii.  60,  200 ;  yiii.  18,  21,  47. 

—  S.  Luo.  iy.  483. 

—  Act  apostt  y.  645. 

—  Rom.  i.  83. 

—  2  Cor.  viii.  553. 

—  PhiL  yii.  369. 
Gruter, 

Floril.  eth.  pol.  iii.  53,  65,  70,  3,  8,  9, 
87,  90,  3,  101,  24,  82.  8,  52,  63,  9, 
91,3,211,377;  iv.  558;  x.  421. 

Inscript  iii.  275,  358;    iv.  632;    x. 
179. 
Guerrieus,  ii.  629.  -^ 

Guevara  (Ant.)  x.  600.  ^ 

(Pe<r.)  X.  118. 

Guicciardini,  x.  140,  251,  511. 
Guichenon,  v.  352. 
Guignard,  yiii.  464. 
Guillermus,  x.  106. 
Guitmond,  yi.  5. 
Gunning,  yi.  428. 
Gttn/A«rti«,x.  71,  180,516. 
GwylUm,  i.  ccU. 

N 
Hackei,  iL  781.  — 
Hadarsan  (R.  Simeon)  ix.  188. 
i7aAr0tt7i^,iii.  281. 
Hales,  y'm.  868.  -  -  ^ 
Hall  (5p.)  i  xxxiv.  ;  iy.  673  ;  y.  60.   -  ' 
Hairs  (S.  C.)  Ireland,  yi  819. 
Ho//ier,y.617,  8,  29,  57. 
Haloander,  y,  90. 

Hammond,  i.  xxxi.  clxu  s  !▼•  4>77  ;  vi.  811. 
Hamper,  i.  xx*o. 
Hardiman,  vi.  319. 
Harding,  yi.  145  ;  X.  200. 
Harmenopulus,  ix.  292,  396 ;  x.  495,  8. 
sehoU  on,  v.  664. 


Harpocraiion,  iv.  650 ;  viii.  253 ;  X.  39. 

Harprfeldius,  v.  475  ;  yL  608. 

Hasenmulierus,  y.  491. 

Haymo,  i.  53 ;  ii.  664. 

Heber,  i.  *lvii. 

HecaUeus,  x.  176. 

Hegesippus,  i.  eclxsxv.;  iii.  110;  y.  21, 

54,388;  vi.407;  x.  97. 
HeisHus,  y.  480. 
HeUodorus,  x.  97,  107. 

Prusaus,  x.  496,  500,  644. 


Hemmingius,  ix.  885. 

Henriquez,  v.  618  ;  vi.  140,  202,  79,  80. 

HeracUdes,  iv.  640. 

Reraclion,  ii.  275.  ^ 

Heraclitus,  ii.  108;  viL  281 ;  ix.  288. 

Herbert  (G.)  iii.  188 ;  iy.  150;  vUi.  566 

Hermannus  Contractus,  vi.  615  ;  x.  287. 

Hermas,  iv.  95,  103 ;  vi.  429 ;  yii  52. 

Hermolaus,  iii  428. 


CCClxXYl 


AUTHORS  QUOTED  OE  EEFER&ED  TO. 


Herodian^  ii.  590. 
Herodotus, 

Clio,  iii.  840,  5,  451 ;  viL  882  j  Yiii. 
417;  ix.  283. 

Euterp.  i.  94 ;  iii.  292,  895,  451 ;  W. 
282,  570 ;  iz.  285,  506. 

Thai.  ii.  511;  iii.  801,  451;  iv.  189; 
ix.288:  X.  107,574. 

Melp.  iii.  845,  96,  451 ;  yiii  544;  x. 
127,  210,  468. 

Terpa.  iiL  60,  219;  viii.  181. 

Erato,  11  488 ;  ir.  197 ;  viL  271 ;  x. 
483. 

Polyh!  ill  282,  90,  845  ;  ▼.  819 ;  YtiL 
100;  X.  127. 

Uran.  i.  9 ;  ir,  407. 

Calliop.  yiL  278. 
Htnet  {Gent,)  ▼.  295,  481 ;  x.  493. 
Bervey,  tL  458. 
^Hetiod,  iL  222,  819,  439,  44,  5,  57,  588  ; 

iii.  189;  iv.  447,  6^,  65-8,  502;  viii. 

140 ;  ix.  200,  84,  6,  95 ;  x.  184. 
HeueUus,  vi.  24 ;  ix.  449. 
Buyehitu  (grammai.)  iv.  87,  106,  7,  95, 

277  ;  T.  294 ;  viL  124-7, 
preth,  BierotoL  yi.  29, 129,  59 ; 

ix.  418. 
Heylin,i.xxUi,s  yiii.  469. 
BUremias,  patr.  C.  P,  yiii.  90;  ix.  629; 

X.  868. 
Bieroclet,  ii  40,  53,  94, 102.  38,  53. 177, 

828,  6,  7,  50,  76,  7,  484,  518,9,  40; 

iii  297;  iv.  52,  897,  564,  5;  v.  259; 

vii  63,  275,  80 ;  ix.  4,  18,  298,  406, 

89 ;  X.  93,  461. 
BUronynuu  (S,) 

S.  Script,  yersio,  ix.  268. 

In  £xod.  ix.  418. 

^  psalm,  y.  41 ;  yi  Zi,  ^^ii  \  ix.  601. 

—  prov.  yiii.  228. 

—  £ccle8.  iii  407. 

—  Esai  iv.  43,  435 ;  v.  21,  190,  410, 
8;  vi  217,  519,  640  ;  yiiil88,268, 
4,  817;  ix.  428;  x.  841. 

•—  Jerem.  vi  221  ;  x.  319. 

—  Esech.  y.  418  ;  viii  171,  264;  ix. 
14, 868. 

--  Dan.  ii  S52  ;  vii  Z55, 408 ;  x.  191. 

—  Hoa.  y.  29  ;  vii.  558. 

—  Abd.  y.  417. 

—  Jon.  X.  89,  842. 

—  Mic.  ix.  610. 

—  Abac  iv.  847. 

—  Sophon.  iv.  81 ;  x.  836. 

—  Agg.  y.  441 ;  vi.  898 ;  ix.  606. 


—  Agff.  y.  ♦*! 

—  Mai  yi.  14. 


—  S.  Matth.  ii  58.  107,  201, 437,  68, 
609,  14;  iv.  279;  v.  18,  65,  416, 
41,519,24;  vi  398,  515,  666;  vii 
458;  viu.  136;  ix.  240,  633;  x. 
562. 

Marc,  ii  671,  4. 


—  Rom.  vi.  469;  vii  245. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  76  ;  ix.  588 ;  x.  270. 

—  Gai  V.28  ;  ix.  460, 1  ;  x.  104.345. 

—  Eph.  ii  614 ;  iv.  229,  89.  90 ;  vi 
19,  346,  85;  vii  94,  5,  267;  viii 
111;  ix.  285,  687;  x.  175. 

—  Phil.  y.  22,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  i  87. 

—  Tit  v.  15,  70,  1,  4,  81,  131,  85,  T, 
201,  525  ;  vi  398  ;  yiii  806  ;  x.  8. 

De  err.  orig.  ii  586. 

—  tradd.  Hebr.  ii.  664. 

—  Heb.  nom.  vi.  827. 

—  tept  ord.  ecclea.  v.  72,  125,  221. 
ViL  S.  Anton,  iv.  291. 

Hilarion.  ii  486, 691 ;  iv.  291 ; 

ix.  278. 

Pauli,  iv.  121,  558. 

Ecclet.  script  catai  ii  714 ;  v.  34, 53, 
7,  64,  5,  6,  7,  106,  83,  474;  ix. 
615,  39. 

Apol.  adv.  Ru£  ii  357 ;  vi  327 ;  & 
256. 

Reg.  monach.  ii.  459 ;  x.  279. 

Epitanh.  Pauls,  ii  818,515;  iii  263. 

Adv.  Jovinian.  iii  68 ;  iv.  488 ;  v.  60, 
92;  vi  58;  vii  84;  viii  184;  ix. 
285,638;  x.  96,  422,  9. 

Lucifer,  i.  24-7. 85 ;  ii  282, 508 ; 

iii  147;  v.  81,  124,  81,  54,  9,  94^ 
486,  610,  42,  7,  iS ;  vi  429;  viii* 
822;  ix.640;  x.  871,  407,  42. 

Pelag.  ii.  190.  263 ;  v.  292. 412 ; 

vii.  25, 6,  31, 2, 101. 15, 20 ;  viiilSa 

Epistolae,  i  35,  47,  cxUu, ;  ii  65,  107> 
68,  204,  357, 434, 80,  532,  617,  55 ; 
iii  29, 66, 88, 195, 304, 447 ;  iv.  ZZ, 
65,  224,  378 ;  v.  48, 6, 64,  5, 71, 97, 
107,  15,  7,  25,  84, 40, 58,  63,  7,  75, 
81,  203,  6,  333,  90,  401,  12,  7,  68, 
74,  83,  9, 548, 626 ;  vi  44,  75,  116, 
211,  9,  22.  327,  428,  48,  82,  609 
vii  199,  270,  813, 39,90,  428,  562 
yiii  126,  84, 91, 8,  321, 6, 459, 507 
66 ;  ix.  88,  188,  90, 7,  274, 97, 354, 
598,  650 ;  x.  220, 68, 81,  322,  i6, 7, 
41,  51,  4,  60,  75,  84,  420, 1,  37,  8, 
46,  560,  96. 

See  also  ii.  631 ;  iii  57,  78. 
Hilary  (S,) 

Ad  Constant  v.  175, 445 ;  vi  443  s  x. 
191. 

Contr.  Auxent  v.  5*29. 

De  synod,  vi  155,  440.  4,  591. 

—  Trin.  iu.  366;  iv.  486;  v.  18,  9, 
372,  88,  408.  67 ;  vi  71,  116,  440; 
viii  41,  8,  114,  523;  ix.  653;  x. 
503. 

Hymn.  v.  294. 

In  paa.  iv.  25  ;  v.  441,  84,  6 ;  vi  200, 
571;  vii  442;  ix.  657. 

—  S.  Matt  ii  649;  v.  19,  621. 


ATJTHOSS  QUOTED  0&  BEFBRRSD  TO. 


ccdxxni 


JRlary  the  deacon,  tL  853. 

Hildehertue  Cenomanentit,  H  649  {   tuL 

38 ;  X.  801. 
fiitfei  (A  )  iL  468  :  vUi.  251. 
Sinemar,  ri.  615  ;  ix.  543. 
HippoeraUt,  ii.  77  ;  !▼.  284, 476 1  z.  898, 

626. 
Htppodtttmu,  viL  166. 
^ir<iitf,x.  117,212. 
JffUtoire  de  la  paix,  Yiii.  491^  2. 
V      .  /rofr5e«,  viiL  418. 
HqfmeUter,  vi  559. 
Ifofeo^  Ti.  65 ;  X.  417. 
HoUingworth,  I  xxiiL 

HoWUTf 

Iliad, 
A.  i.  16;  y.  18;  Tiii.  494. 
&  iiL  121,  96 ;  iv.  51^  \  t.  SS, 
r.  iv.  570;  vi.  QZ\  viii.  487. 
A.  ii.  428,  45 ;  It.  265 ;  ▼.  $6 ;  x. 

463. 
E.  ix.  881. 
Z.  iii.  266;  iv.  220. 
H.  X.116. 

L  iii.  127,8;  x.  143. 
K.  iv.  213,  894;  x.  584. 

A.  ix.  381. 
If.  L  9. 
N.  IL  393. 

B.  iv.  224,  6. 

O.  iii  845, 451 ;  iv.  223. 

P.  X.  463. 

T.  iv.  418 ;  vii  508. 

X  iii.  270:  iv.  125  ;  ix.  16,  284. 

V.  iii  198,  445-54. 

n.  iv.  184. 
Odyuey, 

<«'.  ix.  468. 

y.  ul318;  iv.  394;  ix.  289. 

8'.  viiL  259. 

rf,  ix.  381. 

>'.  iv.  264;  viii.  868. 

M'.  iL646;  iv.  232. 

V.  iL  124. 

f.  iv.  620;  X.115. 

ff,  ii.  222;  iv.  327. 

a',  iv.  1 19 ;  vui.  326. 

1'.  iv.  283,620;  vii  151,428;  viii 
254;  ix.668;  x.205. 

tf,  iii  315. 

^.  iii  52. 

j^,  iv.  387. 
Item  apud  Stob.— iv.  197. 

tchoL  on,  ii  17,  877. 

Honoriue  {pre$b.  Auguttod,)  v.  240,  662. 
Hooker,  i  clx, ;  iii  167 ;  it.  546 ;  v.  288, 
651 ;  vii  435, 504 ;  viii  362, 521 ;  ix. 
41.697. 
Hot^er'e  Weekly  Miteellany,  ix.  156. 

Od.  U.  47,  114, 5,  80,  207,  25,  7,  315, 
24,  53,  66,  76,  9,  86,  93-9,  406,  33, 
6,  44,  65,  8,  9,  74,  80,  1,  515,  20, 


4.6,  84,  86,  98,  5,  7, 681.  2 ;  iii.  90, 
2,  4,  273,  4,  315,  20,  9,  40,  447  ;  iv. 
190,  3,  224,  38,  807, 42,  68, 92,  6, 8, 
463  ;  vii  40,  216, 20,  305 ;  viii  422, 
31,  569 ;  X.  175,  205,  502. 
Epod.  ii  72 ;  iv.  587. 
Sat  ii  25,  90,  103,  271,  394,  440, 
2,  60,  8,  525,  700;  iii.  52,  67,  326, 
408 ;  iv.  196,  203,  15,  99,  307,  41, 
467,  540,  53,  4,  606 ;  vii.  49,  85, 
128,  263;  viii  130,  545;  ix.  280, 
819,  449,  578 ;  x.  896,  9,  400,  2,  3, 
21,  591. 
Eptstt.  ii  187,  895,  413,  65,  8;  iii 
259,  314,  32,  46;  iv.  59,  129,  86, 
83,  5,  206, 37,  92, 588,  613 ;  v.  274 ; 
vii  124,  60,  87,  8,  215,  311,  536; 
viii  251,  2;  ix.  207,  8,  311,  497, 
516;  X.  141,566,76,89,645. 
Art  poet  iv.  280;  vii  91 ;  ix.  16, 
113;  X.  107. 

Hormiedae  (pope)  v.  831;  viii.  508;  z. 
225,  375. 

Hoeius,  V.  406;  vi  248,  458;  ix.  618; 
X.  190,  215. 

Hotpinian,  ix.  436. 

HoetienHe,  vi  184,  461,  501,  35. 

Hottinger,  ix.  183. 

Hottoman,  ix.  xv. ;  x.  170,  201. 

Houdemiui,  ii  663,  5. 

Hocedon  (Roger  de)  iv.  588;    vi  616, 
33. 

HwieHefr«,x.  417. 

Huethu,  iv.  42,  567. 

Hugo  (card,)  ix.  685.. 

de  S.  Victore,  ii.  470 ;  iii.  208 ;  v. 

336,  410,  655;  vii  63(?),  365,  488; 
ix.  13,596;  x.  451. 

Humbert  {card.)  vi  7,  59. 

Hume,  i  txxiv,  ccUxxix. 

HunHngdon  {Henry  <(f)  iv.  588 ;  s.  429. 

HuntUeuM  {Gord,)  v.  406 ;  ix.  618. 

Hum  (John)  vi.  4. 

Hyde  (Dr.  Edward)  i.  ecML 

Hyginut,  viii.  121 ;  x.  79. 

Hyperidee,  iv.  620  ;  x.  39. 

IgnaHut  (5.)  Epist  ad 

Antioch.  v.  67,  80,  162,  86,  219,  97. 
Ephes.  ii  645,  55 ;  v.  48,  67,  188,  55, 

95,  213 ;  vi  438 ;  viii  41,  151,  86 ; 

X.280. 
Heron,  diac.  i  24,  7 ;  v.  85,  91,  207. 
Magnet,  ii.  319,  481,  2 ;  v.  46,  7, 182, 

48,  86,  94,  207,  300 ;  vi.  438 ;  vii 

73,  262,  320 ;   viii  571 ;   ix.  457, 

64-6,6481  X.  278,  80. 
Philad.  jv.  208,  10,  6 ;  v.  89,  182,  49, 

83,  92,  467;  vi  221 ;  ix.  539;  x. 

424. 
Philipp.  vi  438  ;  ix.  648 ;  x.  347. 
Polycarp.  v.  37,  132,  3,  94. 
Rom.  ii  634;  v.  180. 


ccckxviii 


▲UTHOBS  QUOTKD  OE  SEPSEBED  TO. 


Smyrn.  ▼.  46, 132, 43,  52,  99 ;  ▼!.  141, 

221,438;  viii.  47  ;  z.  280. 
Trail.  L  34,  5 ;  ii.  355  {  t.  20,  46,  51, 
90,  129,  82,  43,  86,  92  {  vii  243, 
320;  X.  278,  80. 
Ignatii    (S,)  martyrhtm,    iiL   452;    iy. 
436. 

vita,  iv.  817. 

Jldrfonnu,  iL  138. 

JUyr,  epUe,  epuU  Y.  100. 

lUyricut  (Flacius)  vi.  655  ;  y'u.  829. 

JfteUo  (Ferd,  a6)  ti.  184. 

Indices  expurgatorii,  v.  491 ;  vL  160,  85, 

468,  73. 
If^elity  unmatked,  see  Knot. 
Jnnoctntiut  (pope) 

—  I.— iT.  82;  ▼.  123,  8,  630,  44,  7 ; 
vL  26,  141 ;  viL  398 ;  TiiL  90. 

—  II.— X.  434. 

^  HI.— u.  649 }  T.  240.  451,  77,  9, 
648 ;  Ti.  25.  129,  95,  481,  553.  75 ; 
Tii.  253,  317;  ix.  x.  104,  560;  x. 
157,  84,  430. 

—  IV.— ?i.  458,  501 ;  ix.  542. 
Interim^  yu.  310. 

Irenmu,  ii.  265,  6,  72,  338,  507, 645. 64, 
716,  8;  iY.  43,  349.  443.  570,  627 ; 
Y.  34.  40.  6,  8,  50.  66-8.  76,  130, 
320,  4,  5,  30,  71, 413,  8. 33-5,  9,  63, 
74,  84,  502,  25,  620 ;  yL  40.  56,  93, 
5,  120.  214.  9,  352.  88.  406-13,  26, 
8,  38,  9,  63,  586,  620.  5 ;  Yii.  351, 
96,9;  Yiii.  41,111.25.56,314,75; 
ix.  354,  409.  44,  50.  3.  611, 4-6.  21, 
41.  5-8,  56 ;  x.  190,  223,  336,  45, 
442. 
lioae,  Lingon,  epitc.  YiL  453-6. 
—  medlcuM,  x.  399. 
Isidore  Clariiu,  y.  427,  645. 

HispaientiSf 

De  ort.  et  ob.  pp.  y.  57,  64. 

Eccl.  off.  i.  26 ;  y.  31,  166,  373 ;  Yi. 

159;  X.  346. 
Etymol.  (uYe  Orig.)  iY.  198  i  y.  92, 6, 
7,  101,  97.  8;  Yi.  448;  Yiu.  263. 
527 ;  ix.  299,  651 ;  x.  40,  71,  341, 
588. 
Sentent  Yii.  201,  898;   YiiL  36;   x. 

216,  384. 
Synonym,  ix.  693. 
Apud  Gratiin.  in  decreto,  y.  438,  66 ; 

Yi.  427 ;  X.  257. 
See  also  x.  342. 
-^'         MereatoTt  y.  90,  295. 

Pelusiota,  il  238,  602;  y.  467. 

507;  Yii.  23,  35;  Yiu.  157,  317,  78, 
411  ;  X.  632. 
leocratetf 
Ad  Demon,  il  178 ;  iii.  255 ;  iy.  264, 
81 ;  Y.  244;  Yii.  66 ;  ix.  13,  9. 

—  Nicocl.  YiiL  57. 

—  Timoth.  ii.  103 ;  Yii.  292. 
Panathen.  y.  261 ;  Yiii.  55;  z.  132. 


Plataic  iiL  453. 
Item  apud  Stob.  x.  449. 
[vo,  ix.  545 ;  x.  301,  4,  14,  434. 

/.  S.  (L  e.  Jokm  Serjeant)  yi.  289-338 

pastim,  382.  8. 
JaekaoH,  iY.  395  ;  YiL  663. 
Jaeobatisu,  yL  362. 
Jalignjf(G,de)iu6SS. 
JambUchus,  iL  822,  424 ;  y.  387 ;  x.  889 

136,  625. 
James  {S.)  liturgy  of,  see  Liturgy. 
James  (king)  i.— y.  352  ;  YiiL  469. 
JanseniuSf  yL  24,  65. 
Jarchi  (R.  Solomon)  iY.  572;    ix.  372; 

87. 
Jerome,  see  Bieronymus. 
Jewel  (hp.)  Y.  338  ;  yL  185. 
Joannes  (pope)  iii. — y.  123. 

'■ —  diaeonus,  Yiii.  194. 

magnus,  x.  433. 

Sarishuriensis,  see  Sarisburiensie, 

Venetus,  ix.  372. 


Job  the  monk,  i.  60. 

«/<oAn.  see  Joanmee. 

Joinviile,  ii.  545  ;  iY.  452,  77. 

Jonah  (A.)  Gerundensis,  x.  561. 

Jonas,  bp.  of  Orleans,  yL  216. 

Jones  (W,  7.)  L  life,  passim. 

Josephus, 

Antiq.  i.  10;  iL  73,  310,  29,  412,  86, 
95,  515.  604.  11 ;  iiL  97,  852,  450 ; 
iY.  137.  44.  872.  626;  y.  818,  29, 
85  ;  YiL  274 ;  Yiii.  468 ;    ix.  381,  2, 
413,596)  X.  168,211,69. 
BelL  Jud.  iL  147.  310,  21,  83,  427, 
569,  602;    y.  331;  YiL  377;   yUL 
554,  7;  X.90,  8.  209. 
Cont  Apion.  x.  176,  209,  69. 
De  Maccab.  iY.  535 ;  Yii.  120. 
Vita  sua,  iL  485,  612  ;  iiL  167. 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  iY.  428. 
Jovitts,  ii.  682;   iiL  292;   Iy.  619;  yL 

167,  650. 
Julian,  iiL  66;   iy.  194;    y. 

523  ;  X.  168.  494,  592. 
JuUus  (pope)  I. — ^ix.  541. 
II. — ^yL  574. 


837;   Yii. 


-  Clarus,  see  Clarus. 

■  Firmicus,  see  Firmieus. 

■  Pomerius,  see  Pomeriu*. 


Junius  {Franeiscus)  y.  491. 

Jus  graco-rom.  y.  182,  7,  298,  334,  664 ; 

X.  258.  481.  95,  8. 
Justin,  iii.  167 ;  Yiii.  142 ;  ix.  877  ;  x. 
197. 

martyr, 

Ad  Zen.  &c.  ix.  409, 
ApoL  I.— L  34,  46 ;  ii.  195.  234,  45, 
322.  648 ;  y.  97,  160.  211,  337;  yL 
43,  4,  55,  76,  95, 482,  584;  YiL  813, 
22;  YiiL  47,  87,  223  ;  ix.  172^455, 
65,  536  ;  X.  31, 143,  90»  224. 
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Apol.  II.— ▼!.  138. 

Cohort  ad  Grccos,  W.  252. 

De  monarch,  ii.  67;    iv.  476;    viil 

88. 
Dial,  cam  Tryph.  it  17,  87, 190,  246, 
355,  664,  716 ;  W.  43,  443 ;  v.  411, 
80 ;  Ti.  46,  145,  204,  329,  415,  29, 
582,  5 ;  Tii.  40,  288,  321,  407  ;  TiiL 
249,  560;  iz.  300,  424,  5,  648;  z. 
143. 
Ep.  ad  Diogo.  ii.  410 ;  yU.  16, 40 ;  ix. 

300,  515. 
Expot.  rect  eonil  Ti.  13;   Yii.  250; 

▼ill.  109. 
Qq.  ad  christianoa,  ▼.  484. 

ortbod.  ii  24,  298 ;  iii.  23 ;  v. 

ZOt  327,  541 ;  yi.  199,  568  ;  vil  92, 
266,  321,  2;  Tiil  558,  60;  iz.  285, 
591 ;  z.  411,  2,  617. 
See  alao  viiL  103. 
Juttinian  {imp.)  iiL   127;    ▼.  117,  43, 
222.  371, 9,  82,  530 ;  tL  212,  22  ;  ril 
269,  379 ;  yiiu  200,  350,  487 ;  iz.  *viL 
234,  81,  308,  24,  56,  90,  4,  464,  5, 
655  ;  z.  51,  2, 135-7,  48,  51,  6,  8,  72, 
7,  80,  1,  205,  11,  20,  5,  56-8,  62,  94, 
300,  14,  6,  33,  74, 435,  53,  61,  81,  8, 
93,  503,  14,  6,  34,  8,  9,  89,  98,  637, 
8,58. 
Juttiniamu  {Bened.)  yl,  145. 

Sat.  I.      lin.    74. 


vol.  ii. 

—  vii 

—  X. 

—  ii 

—  iii 

—  viii 

—  ii. 

—  iv. 


—  90. 

—  95. 

—  113. 

—  141. 

—  142. 

—  144. 

—  161. 

—  168. 

—  23, 

—  45. 

—  46. 

—  78. 

—  83. 


—  113.        — 


137. 

14. 

18. 

25. 

35. 
116. 
171. 
226. 
278. 
5. 

55. 

96. 

97. 


p.  526. 

—  358. 

—  595. 

—  462. 

—  102. 

—  872. 

—  590. 

—  187. 

—  188. 

—  317. 

—  685. 

—  588. 

—  53. 

—  371. 

—  695. 

—  542. 

—  188. 

—  190. 

—  130. 
-217. 

—  211. 

—  94. 

—  477. 

—  187. 

—  302. 

—  154. 

—  205. 

—  190. 

—  201. 

—  ii.  XV. 

—  iii    —  235. 

—  iii.    —  318. 


IV. 

—  iv. 

—  ii 

—  iv. 

—  X. 

—  iz. 

—  ix. 

—  iv. 
vii. 
iv, 

—  vii 

—  iv. 

—  viii, 

—  iii 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  vii 

—  iii 

—  iv. 

—  iii. 

—  ix. 
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Sat  XIII 

.  lin.126. 

vol.  vu. 

P- 

476. 

—  ISO. 

X. 

599. 

—  131. 

—  vii. 

— 

4. 

—  150. 

—  vii. 

.. 

170. 

^  151. 

—  vii. 

8. 

—  184 sqq 

.  —  viiL 

— 

130. 

—  189. 

X. 

— 

141. 

—  195. 

—  ix. 

24. 

—  196. 

—  ix. 

— 

27. 

—  208. 

—  iL 

44«. 

—  209. 

—  ix. 

527. 

—  238. 

—  ix. 

— 

24. 

—  XIV 

—  102. 

—  viii. 

880. 

—  108. 

—  X. 

— 

829. 

—  108. 

—  iL 

328. 

—  819. 

—  iv. 

197. 

—  821. 

—  vi. 

96. 

—  XV. 

—      8. 

—  viii 

514. 

—  181. 

—  iL 



30. 

—  138. 

—  viii. 

357. 

—  142. 

—  ix. 

293. 

—  151. 

—  ix. 

^ 

577. 

jP^-f  ^   ;;  o«i 

.   i*v    IRH 

Juvtneui, 

iL611,74;  vL51. 

Kempu(Th.a)  ii.  638; 

ill  70, 

272 

;  iv. 

485(?); 

vi.  191;  viL  420,  617, 

20; 

viii.  24, 

61,  407. 

Kenibp.) 

vii.  517. 

Kennet,  i. 

«/i'v.  lix. 

Kimehi,  iv 

.  149:  vu.  582;  x.  624^ 

King,  i.  cxeU, 

Knot,rl2iS;  viL158; 

viii.  484. 

Knot  {Alexander)  vii.  668. 

. (John)  V.  161. 

Konigt  ix.  vi. 

JTrantefitf, 

ii.  688;  vi.  1 

188. 

Kysptnning,  vii.  12. 

Laetantiut,  iL  10,  47,  8,  491,  501,  38,  9, 
45,  617,  70,  717 ;  iii.  79,  308 ;  iv.  25, 
42,  52,  180,  272 ;  v.  50,  818,  410,  84, 
529;  vL  125,  74,  875 ;  viL  62,  8,  163, 
806,  41,  8,  75,  463,  4,  70,  98 ;  viiL 
268,  98 ;  ix.  xx.,  4,  280,  98,  445,  8,  9, 
89;  X.  92,  108,34,42. 

Lavinus  Torrentiutt  viL  464. 

Lambintitf  viL  464. 

Lampridius,  ii.  25 ;  iv.  284 ;  vL  626. 

Zanghu  (J.)  X.  454. 

(Paubu)  vi.  225,  357. 

LanguM  (Joannet)  vi.  97. 

Lapide  {Com.  a)  iv.  269,  430,  514,  72, 
638 ;  viii.  265 ;  ix.  100,  84. 

Latinius,  vi.  531. 

Latomutf  x.  31. 

Laud  {abp.)  L  cxxxvH,  ccUii. — p.;  viii. 
469. 

Launoi,  vL  428. 

Laurentiust  x.  57. 

'  Novarietuis,  tee  Novarkntlt, 


Laurentius  Fatta,  see  Falku 
Le  Brum,  vi.  547. 
Legenda  aurea,  see  Foragine. 
Leighton  {abp,)  iL  867, 56Z ;  viL  483. 
Leo  {pope)  i. 
Epistola  ad 

—  Anastas.  v.  105,  $6, 

—  AnatoL  v.  4*9. 

—  cler.  C.  P.  vi.  135. 

—  epp.  Afr.  V.  62. 

Camp.  vi.  498 ;  viiL  498. 

Germ.  &c.  v.  123,  55,  6. 

Vienu.  x.  319,  26. 

—  Leon.  imp.  x.  191. 

—  Martian,  v.  449. 

—  NiceL  V.  657. 

—  Pulch.  V.  449;  vL  449;  viL  610; 
ix.651;  X.  191,216. 

—  Theodor.  L  49 ;  vL  200,  57L 

—  Turb.  V.  529;  x.  549. 
Sermo  de 

—  nativ.  iL  466. 

—  cpiph.  ii.  85,  6,  92. 

—  pass.  ii.  672 ;  vL  185. 

—  resurr.  Dom.  viii.  849. 

—  ascens.  iL  466  ;  viiL  898. 

—  qaadrag.  iL  666;  ix.  540;  x.  341, 
54. 

—  jcjun.  mens.  vii. — ^ii.  160. 

X.— ii.  839,  486. 

Item  ciut  e  Gratian.  decret  x.  482. 
X.— vL  184,  258;  ix.  654; 

X.  263. 

—  («»V-)  '"• — 3L  252. 
IV.— X.  627. 

VI.— iv.  302  ;  X.  302, 431,  3. 

Leonidoi  JlesandrinuM,  iv.  216,  7. 
LeonthUf  x.  422. 

Cffpri  epitcoput,  ii.435 ;  ix.  447. 

NeapoUtamut  vi.  627. 

Leslie  {bp,  Henry)  v.  255. 

Lessitu,  viiL  479. 

LeunelaoiuSf  v.  664. 

Libaniui,  iL  220;  iiL  66;  viL  157;  viiL 

128:  X.628,  34,45. 
Liberattu,  v.  476  ;  viii.  483 ;  x.  225. 
Libenut,  v.  466;  x.  190,  254,  414. 
Lieetui,  iv.  481. 

Liege,  epittle  of  clergy  qf,  x.  192,  804. 
Liiius  Giraldus,  see  Oiraliut, 
Lindanue,  v.  457,  75  ;  vL  24. 
Lingcneneit,  see  Itaae. 
Linwood,  viiL  200,  471. 
Lipomanue,  ix.  184. 
Lipsiut,  i.  83 ;  ii.  614 ;  viiL  42 ;  x.  84<, 

119,44,298,427. 
Liturgy  qf 

—  Armenia,  vi.  547. 

—  Egypt,  vL  551. 

—  &  BasU,  V.  241,  384;  vL  551,  623; 
viiL  39. 

Chrytott<m,yr.24\,ZZ4 ;  vi. 551,623. 

Jametf  L  46  ;  v.  239,  40. 
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'  Livy,  i.  5 ;  H.  480,  564, 93, 609, 83,  707 ; 

iii.  Ill ;  iv.  220.  99,  677,  626?  v.  4, 

13,  262;  vii.  161;  riii.  81,  119,  22, 

273,  361 ;  ix.  176,  39,  449;  x.  63,  4, 

116,  7,  26,  39,  40,  7,  61—3,  64,  89, 

97,  206,  7,  10,  3,  473,  92,  6,  616,  6, 

21,  75,  7,  655. 
Lloyd,  i.  XV,  sq.  xix. 
Lombard  {Peter)  i.  26;  ir.  82,  247;  vi. 

140,  266,  481,  512, 6,  76,  92 ;  viL  453, 

569 ;  viiL  623. 
Lucan, 

Phanalia,  ii.  5,  85,  140,  79,  393,  5, 
466,  664;  iii.  11,  292,  6,  318,  24, 
30,  7,  44,  66  ;  iv.  8,  18,  316,  60,  3, 
431,  43,  61,  79,  628,  37,  9,  44,  89, 
642 ;  vi.  369 ;  vii.  49,  366,  6,  609 ; 
viii.  276,  96,  438  ;  iz.  8,  374,  6 ;  z. 
67,  89,  163,  64,  590. 

Ad  PiBon.  X.  690. 
Lueat  Tudefuit,  iL  704 ;  vi.  685. 
'  LuHan, 

Catapl.  Rad.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  569. 

Charid.  X.  498. 

Charon,  iii.  265. 

Conviv.  i.  85. 

De  luctu,  iiL  396.  i 

De  sacrif.  ix.  377. 

Demooax,  i.  ecL 

Demosth.  encom.  vii.  265 ;  x.  490. 

Dial,  meretr.  x.  642. 

FugiL  iv.  614. 

Ic.  Men.  ii.  465. 

MacroK  x.  88. 

Necyom.  iv.  185 ;  ix.  27. 

Ner.  iii.  96. 

Nigrin.  ii.  183,  5,  382. 

Peregr.  ix.  366. 

Philopatr.  iL  320 ;  ix.  168. 

Philopseud.  v.  507 ;  viii.  366  ;  x.  106. 

Pro  imagin.  ix.  448. 

Quom.  hitt  8cc.  iv.  303. 

Rhet  prsc  v.  313. 

Tyrannic,  ii.  146. 

Vitt  aact  L  85  ;  ix.  293. 
Lucifer  Caiaritantu,  vi.  443  ;  ix.  651. 
LueUitu,  ii.  10 ;  iv.  207,  13,  32 ;  ix.  449. 
Lueretiut,  ii.  343;  iii.  270,  6,  305,  26, 

95;  iv.  283,  64;  vi.  85,  119,  23,  30; 

viL  72,  493,  537 ;  viii.  433,  8;  ix.  19, 

26,  6,  8,  281 ;  x.  104,  396,  626. 
Ludolphtu  de  Sagania,  i-  exxaii. 
Lugo  {Jch,  de)  vii  153. 
Luitprandutf  x.  251. 
LutUut  (Raimundus),  vi.  263. 
Luther,  i.  28,  exxjnU. 
Luxuriut,  X.  600. 
Luy*  de  Urreta,  vii.  533. 
LyeopkroH,  x.  128. 
Lyra,  see  Ghsea  ardinaria, 
Lytias,  iv.  604 ;  z.  143, 


itf.  S,  and  itf.  W.  referred  to,  vL  380. 
Maearius,  iv.  218 ;  vi.  58,  149,  200,  4, 

671,87;  viL287,  811,  4,  55. 
Maeaulay,  i.  celvii.;  x.  126. 
Maceovius,  vii.  604. 
Macedonius,  vii.  397. 
Macrobius,   ii.  145,   432,   88;    iii.   820, 

38 ;  iv.  60,  216  ;  v.  342  ;  vL  218 ;  vii. 

130  ;  viiL  44;  ix.  429,  63  ;  x.  402. 
Maffeus,  viii.  225. 
MagietrU  (Mart,  de)  vi.  248. 
Magna  Charta,  viL  139. 
Maiinonidet, 

Can.  eth.  ii.  883  ;  iii.  137 ;  iv.  61 1. 

De  poenit.  iv.  149,  513;  viL  214,  80. 

Jad  Hazakah,  iv.  208  ;  viL  406 ;   ix. 
381 ;  X.  439. 

Moreh  Nevochim,  ii.  24 ;  iv.  479  ;  vii. 
213;  viiL  19;  ix.  284,  454. 

See  also  ii.  322 ;  viiL  251 ;  ix.  298  ;  x. 
169,  84,  561. 
Major,  vi.  604. 
Maidanatut,  v.  502  ;  vi.  49,  66,  199, 229, 

31,  332,  430,  506  ;  viiL  90  ;  ix.  629. 
Malmetbury  {William  rf)  iii.  820  ;  vL  5, 

93,  169. 
Malvendus,  iv.  560. 
Mamertus,  iii.  269. 
Manardinut  {Marsiliut)  v.  468. 
Manaseeh  ben  Israel,  ix.  419. 
Manaseet  (A.)  iL  615. 
Manilius,  iii.  309  ;  iv.  142,  446. 
Mant  (bp.)i.  exx, 
Mantua  (if.)  x.  688,  9. 
Mantuan,  x.  397,  401,  23,  30,  9. 
Manulius,  vi.  472. 
Marcellut  (pope)  v.  437;    vL  426:    iz. 

620. 
Marcian  (imp.)  x.  294. 
Marcut  Antoninus,  see  Antoninus. 

Eremita,  YJ.  523;    vii.  814,  94, 


416. 


-  J.  C.  viL  525,  6. 


Manana,  viii.  461,  2,  78 ;  x.  177,  200, 
660. 

Marianne  Scotue,  x.  191,  615. 

Marieco  (Adam  de)  ix.  298. 

Mark,  bp.  of  Ephesus,  iv.  687. 

Marsilius  Fieinue,  x.  212,  623. 

Inguen,  v.  484. 

— — • —  Manardinus,  see  Manardinus, 

Patavinus,  vi.  362  ;  x.  874. 

Maria,  v.  486  ;  viii.  482,  3  ;  x.  200. 

Martene,  iL  194. 

Martial,  i.  84,  9,  98 ;  ii.  337,  84,  7,  423, 
30,  60,  4,  522,  614,  33,  83 ;  iiL  81,  8, 
111,29,88,  215,  70,  1,6,9,92,318, 
32,  6, 40,  2,  8, 73,  4,  461 ;  iv.  67,  136, 
48,  99,  202,  5,  21,  8,  32, 57, 61, 3,  70, 
6,  7,  86,  99,  302,  28,  402, 6,  7,  28,  48, 
63,  8,  527,  47,  609,  16;  v.  274,  391, 
516;  vL  280;  viL  86,  168,  63,  212, 
884,  406,  28,  66,  602,  86;   viii  68, 
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124,  802,  413,  5,  80,  44,  50;  ix.  27, 

82,  9,  208,  58,  442,  516,  7,  48,  672; 

X.  15.  89,  90,  129,  68,  287,  864,  505, 

62,  70,  7,  90,  5,  605,  84,  48,  55,  8. 
MartinuM,  ix.  850,  404. 
—  Braeareutis,  IM  Commm  nf  eatU 

em  ehureh, 
Mariyrologium  Ammmhiii,  ▼.  67* 
Marulms,  Yii.  481. 
Mateardut  {Jot§phms)  x.  589. 
Matiut,  ri.  681 ;  x.  105. 
Mationui  {PajHriuM)  iv.  497;    ri  282, 

613. 
MatiuHui  SabinuMt  ii.  817 ;  iti.  820. 
Mather,  L  ccxevu 
Mattkmmt  mmmcAm,  x.  498. 
Matthew  Parit,  lee  Pari»» 
i"—  ^  9Ve»tminit9r,  Me  WeetmintUr, 
Matthidui,  ii.  688. 
MajfentUu  {John)  tL  57. 
MoMimianus,  iiL  274,  874 1  It.  897 ;   tu. 

218;  viii.  486. 
Majfimui  {moru  ti  eo^f,)  tL   159 ;    ix. 

598. 

Medaur.  Tiii.  224. 

Ttturin.  ii.  695  ;   Ti.  57, 148, 

512,  96;  viL  440,  65,  610;  ix.  642, 

50. 
TyHuM,  u.  28,  81;  iv.  i07,  9, 

83  I   TUL  118,  42 ;   ix.  291 ;    x.  148, 

577. 
Mayronit  (Fr,  de)  ti.  190. 
Media-viUa  {Eichard  de)  rl  501 ;     ix. 

542. 
Medina,  t.  487 ;  tI  227,  882,  424,  546  ; 

X.419. 
Mela,  iiL  451 ;  ix.  289. 
MelanchthoH,  yi.  17 ;  x.  102,  448. 
Meichiades,  v.  128,  641,  5,  57,  61,  8. 
MeUhior  Canui,  lee  Canms, 
Meteitut,  t.  407. 

MeUiadet,  or  ifiltiadis,  see  Meichiades. 
Menagius,  iv.  159 ;  viii.  891. 
Menahem  (iL)  Raeamatentit,  ix.  899. 
^erumder, 

Georg.  ii.  453. 

Piicat  iv.  188,  98. 

Thais,  vi.  528 ;  viL  125. 

Titth.  iL  462. 

See  also  i.  79 ;  ii.  81, 224, 488,  45, 66, 
74,  91,  676,  88;  iiL  99,  109,  28, 
266,  73  ;  iv.  76,  228, 81,  96,  8,  801 ; 
viL  188 :  ix.  8, 25 :  X.  451, 2, 501, 8. 

{Arrius)  x.  638,  45. 

Menardue  {Hugo)  x.  353. 
Menedemut,  viL  148. 
Mengue  (Hierome)  vi.  262,  8. 
Menologium  Gracum,  iL  590. 
Mercerut,  viiL  258  ;  ix.  292. 
Mercttrius  AuUetu,  i.  s»iv, 
•  Britannieut,  ibid. 

MeroUa,  ix.  146. 
Merula,  x.  141. 


MetomedeSf  iv.  270. 

AietaphrasUe  {Simeon)  iL  606, 17,  8,  77; 

iii.  66,  84,  807 ;  iv.  808,  17,  486;  x. 

495. 
Meiellue  Numidicns,  X.  148. 
Methodiue,  iL  716. 
Metrodomt,  iL  224. 
Meuniut,  ii.  482 ;  x.  174l 
Mezeray,  iL  682,  94 ;  iiL  858 ;  viiL  495. 
Michael  ApattoUmt,  see  ApoetoUmt. 
Bpheeiui,  iiL  187 ;  ix.  374,  7 ;  x- 

134. 
Michaelit,  L  cxxxiL,  cexxxL,  HL,  *i 
Michevia  {Matth.  de)  iv.  808. 
MicroUgus,  viiL  88. 
Middkton,  net  Medta-viUa, 
MilUtiire,  viii.  416. 
MUtiadei,  see  MelHadet. 
Milton,  L  ccxxxix,,  Uxi.;  iL  87, 418  ;  iiL 

57  ;  iv.  90, 385, 470, 93, 589 ;  vL  423 ; 

vii.  305  ;  viiL  283,  568. 
Mtnthew,  iv.  306 ;  v.  326. 
MinuHue  Felix,  iv.  443;  v.  504,  29;  vL 

138.607;  ix.  356. 
Mirandula  {Pieui  de)  v.  478 ;  vL  59,  82» 

97. 
Muchna,  iiL  162 ;    iv.  145  ;    ix.  350.— 

See  Talmud. 
Miesa  Moxarabiea,  v.  334. 
Miesale  Romanum,  iv.  82  ;  v.  334 ;  vL  32, 

73,8,  161,546,52,8;  ix.  45a 
Modett  Diecourse,  vL  140,  202,  582. 
Modettimu,  ix.  391 ;  X.  520. 
MoUna,  viiL  479. 
Molineut  (Carohu)  v.  461. 
Mondolfihus,  vL  596. 
Montaigne,  iv.  278,  527,  80,  617,  81 1  ix. 

141. 
Monte  (Petnu  de)  vL  288. 
Mont'Georgiue  (Nieolaus)  ix.  697. 
Monticulut  (Sebatt.)  x.  461. 
More  (H.)  I  cexevii. 

(sir  T.)  u.  125 ;  iv.  292 ;  v.  507, 71. 

MoreH,  vi.  428. 

Morinue,  v.  547. 

Morton  (6p.)  vL  655 ;  x.  446. 

Motamius,  viiL  488. 

Motes  Bar  Cephas,  iL  716. 

Mutter  (Laurentius)  x.  90. 

Munster,  ix.  455. 

Musaus,  X.  479. 

Muscomus  (Hieron,)  Cypr.  x.  173. 

MusaHa  (CL  a)  v.  32 ;  vL  219. 

Muionias,  iL  519,  40,  721;  iv.  29;   x. 

148. 
Mussus  {Com.)  hp.  if  Bitemio,  vL  332 ;  x. 

446. 
Mutius  Pansa,  ix.  697. 
Mynsinger,  ix.  299. 

Navius,  ii.  322;  viiL  412. 
Nangis  {GuilL  de)  iv.  452. 
Nannius,  vL  623. 
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Saretf  i.  eelx»M.f  iv.  112;  r.  511;  ti. 

191 ;  ix.  463. 
Natalibut  {Petnu  de)  iv.  209,  333 ;   t. 

136. 
Natalis  Comet,  viiL  401. 
Naucienu,  vl  248,  365,  578. 
Navarre,  vi.  226,  40,  52,  73 ;  rii.  152 ; 

Tiii.  487,  8,  90;  ix.321,  619,  71;  z. 

18,  31. 
Naxarenes  (Ootpel  qf  the)  ii.  508;    iv. 

289. 
Nazianzen  (Gregory) 

£pistt  iii.  898 ;  iv.  282 ;  ▼.  205,  459 ; 
vi.  100,  457 ;  viii.  873. 

Monod.  de  BaaiL  x.  424. 

Orat. 

II.  apologef.  i.  82,  8,  51 ;  viii.  108 ; 
X.  185,  268,  477. 

IV.  contr.  Jul.  iiL  454 ;  viiL  469 ;  x. 
190,  1. 

V.  contr.  JuL  ix.  22. 

VI.  de  pace,  v.  862. 

VII.  in  laud.  Caesar,  vi.  551 ;    viiL 
558 ;  X.  426. 

VIII.  in.  laud.  Oorgon.  iiL  454 ;  v. 
329;  vL  154;  viiL  42;  x.  426. 

X.  ad  patr.  &c.  iL  716. 

XVI.  in  plag.  grand.  vL  200,  570. 

XVII.  ad  8ubd.  8cc.  x.  31, 229. 

XVIII.  funebr.iu  patr.  L  42;  iv.  610. 

XXI.  in  laud.  S.  Athan.  iv.  610 ;  v. 
101,  510. 

XXII.  de  pace,  viiL  249,  468. 
XXIV.  in  laud.   Cypr.  iiL  295;    v. 

181. 
XXVI.  poit  redit  x.  287. 
xxviu  adv.  Eunom.  v.  558. 
XXXII.  de  moderat.  ix.  656. 

XXXVI.  de  seipso,  ix.  34. 

XXXVII.  in  '  Cum  consum.'  &;c.  viiL 
252. 

xxxviiL  in  Theophan.  ii.  695 ;  iii. 

838;  V.819. 
xxxix.  in  ••  lum.  vL  571. 
XL.  in  8.  bapt  u.  199,  245,  63,  74; 
V.  554,  82,  641,  58,  65,  9 ;   viL 
253,  317,  644. 
XLi.  in  pentecost.  v.  626. 
XLiii.  in  laud.   Basil,  v.  829 ;    vL 

219 ;  ViiL  273. 
XLV.  in  paich.  vi.  143,  9,  200,  5, 

585,90;  viu.  110. 
in  oonciL  C.  P.  V.  170. 
Poem.  L  87 ;    iL  488,  677 ;    iv.  195, 
282,577;  viL160;  ix.418;  x.419, 
35. 
Neander(J,A.W,)x.S\2. 

(Michael)  vL  12. 

Nemeehu,  viL  314 ;  x.  618,  26. 

Nepot  (Com,)  iL  445  ;  iiL  848  ;  iv.  681 ; 

ix.  377  ;  x.  109. 
Nerathu,  J.  C,  x.  531. 
Neweome,%  xx. 


Nieephorut  Blemmida,  x.  97. 

CaUiettu,  L  /L;  ii.  146,63,244, 


310,  28,  618;  iiL  66,  367;  iv.  121, 
558 ;  v.  57,  64,  5,  82,  197.  8,  9,  329, 
53,  90,  4,  464,  9,  510,  640;  vi.  218, 
410  ;  viii.  194,492;  ix.  162,356,612; 
X.  104,  15,  802,  48,  52,  3,  86,  418,  82, 
Gregorae,  yii,  293. 


Nicetat  Choniatet,  iii.  134;  iv.  800;  vii 

344;  X.257.  See  also  iL  320. 
Heracl  vii.  253,  317,  544;    x. 


365. 

Nichols,  Illustrations  qf  Uterary  history, 
I  xxxii.  ccUL !  vL  319. 

Literary  anecdotes,  ix.  157* 


Nicodemus  (Gospel  of)  v.  437  ;  vi.  429. 
Nicolaus  I.  (pope)  iv.  82 ;  v.  451,  85,  91 ; 
ix.694. 

(Joannes)  iiL  262. 

Damascenus,  see  Damaseenus, 


Nicolas  (S.)  vita,  per  S,  Justinian,  viiL 

325. 
Nider  (John)  ix.  38. 
Nieremberg,  ii.  731. 
Nigidius  Figulus,  iv.  116. 
Nilus,  iii.  305,  6  ;  vL  568. 
Nissim  (R,)  vL  496. 
Nonius  Mareellus,  iL  613;    iv.  211,  20, 

78, 305,  632 ;  vii.  568 ;  viiL  252. 
Nonnus,  iL  609,  14,  28,  65,  704;  iv.  296. 
North  (Roger)  i.  cehrii, 
NoOe  (M.  de  la)  x.  199. 
Novariensis  (Laurentius)  postea  archiep. 

Medial  viL  441 ;  x.  160. 
Novella  constitutiones,  see  Justimam 
Nyssen  (Gregory) 

In  Eccles.  iv.  279. 

De  anioL  x.  625. 

—  castig.  ix.  457. 

—  orat.  domin.  v.  827. 

—  Trin.  v.  467. 

—  vit.  Moys.  X.  836. 
Ep.  canon.  vL  530. 
Jamb.  X.  94. 

In  Christi  bapt  L  60;  v.  332. 

nativ.  iL  146. 

Orat  catech.  vL  135 ;  ix.  651. 

contr.  Eunom.  ix.  635,  6. 

deadeunt  Uier.  8co.  vL  192,  587. 

vit  S.  Greg  Thaum.  ix.  696. 

See  also  iv.  259. 


Occham,  V.  477, 84;  vL  21,  9,  51,  8,  201 ; 

ix.  306. 
Ochagavius,  vL  210. 
Odilo  (abbot)  ix.  609. 
(Eeumeniut,  iL  611,  718  ;  iv.  119;  v.  49, 

56,  64,  74,  103,  84,  642;  vii.  480. 
Oleastro  (Hieronymus  ab)  vi.  635. 
Olympiodorus,  vL  200 ;  x.  88. 
Onkelos,  vii.  280. 
Onuphrius,  iL  145. 
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Optaius,  I  47;  it.  247»  645;  ▼.  IS,  66, 
99,  124,  30«  78,  868,  445,  68,  97,  619, 
45;  vi.  412;  tU  808;  viiL  588;  ix. 
444,  603,  11 ;  x.  191,  258,  67,  886. 
Ordo  RomanuM,  ▼.  834^  628,  61  ;  Tui.  90. 
OrgtUtamu  {Justus)  ix.  605. 
OHgen^ 
Coiit.  Celt.  i.  46;    ii.  448,  616;    W. 
181 ;  vi.  44,  57,  174,  210,  5,  7,  482, 
90.  620,  81 ;  vii.  121,  249,  82;  Yui. 
4»,  6,  161,  889 ;  ix.  285,  851,  425, 
8,81,40,4,8;  x.  886,92. 
Be  principb  x.  442. 
DiaL  de  rect  fid.  tL  57,  204 
In  Oen.  ix.  285 ;  x.  685. 

—  Exod.  tL  620,  8  ;  ix.  453. 

—  Lerit  ii  272,  718  ;  t.  484 ;  ri.  84; 
Til  897;  viiL  16,  27,  514;  x.  347, 
491,  6. 

—  Num.  T.  271»  827 ;  vii  447 ;  riii 

826. 

—  Josh.  iL  236;  x.  313,  21. 

—  Pu.  iv.  485,  98 ;  Til  485 ;  Till.  27, 
492. 

^  Cant.  TL  848. 

—  EsaL  ii  614;  t.  203 ;  Tiii.  525. 

—  Jerem.  It.  25;  t.  180. 

—  Esech.  T.  640. 

—  S.Matt  ii  146,  585,  614,  89,  71, 
701;  iit  881;  iT.  15,  71,  670;  t. 
467  ;  Ti.  48,  71,  8,  116,  204,  e%, 
391,  427,  9;  Tii.  40;  Tiii  411 ;  ix. 
600,  8,  24 ;  x.  320,  428. 

—  S.Luc,  a.  53,  167,  272;  iii  407; 
iT.  25  ;  T.  294  ;  Tii  94. 

—  S.Joan.  iT.  71;  t.  49. 

^  Rom.  ii  272,  8 ;  t.  67,  487,  543; 

Tii.  355 ;  ix.  7, 9,  20. 
Horn,  in  diTen.  Tii  819;  Tiii  191. 
See  also  Tii  182 ;  Tiii  519. 
OrlandiwuM^  Ti  524. 
OrMe,  i  xxxiL 
Oronut  {Paulut)  ii.  82,  3 ;   Tii  95 ;   x. 

151. 
Orpheus,  IT.  271 ;  ix.  176  ;  X.  458. 
Osbern,  Ti  160. 

Olho  Frisinggnsis,  see  Frismgentis, 
Ovid, 
Amor. — ^ii  430,  43. 
ix.  312. 
X.  107,  584. 
Art  amat. — ii.  483. 
iii  88. 
iT.  611. 
T.  585. 
ix.  482. 
X.596. 
ConsoL  ad  LIt. — ii.  886. 
Epp.  ex  Pont— iii  371. 

Tii  415,  87. 
ix.317. 
Fast— ii  281. 
It.  544. 


Ti334. 
Tii  434. 
Tiii  225. 
ix.  464,  518. 
X.  165,  212,  97. 
Heroid. — i  62. 

iii  127,  889. 
Ti  242. 
Tiii  156. 
ix.261,  379.  404. 
Ibii.^iii  343. 

iT.44. 
MeUm. — ^lib.  i.  iii  49. 

iT.  58,  585. 
T.  387. 
Tiii  418. 
X.  193. 
II.  Tiii.  99. 
III.  ii.  35. 

Tiii  378. 
IT.  iT.  162. 
Tii  274. 
X.478. 
T.  ix.  381. 

X.640,  1. 
▼I.  iii  266. 
IT.  253. 
▼II.  It.  298. 
ix.  816,  631. 
x.9a 
TIII.  X.  462. 

IX.  iT.  266. 
ix.  22,  878. 

X.  ix.  874,  403. 

XI.  Tiii  414. 
ZIT.  Tiii  163. 

XT.  Tii  210. 
ix.361. 
x.400,2. 
Remed.  amor. — ^ii  183. 
It.  820. 
Tii.  426. 
Tiii.  78. 
ix,  670. 
X.590. 
Triat— iU.  875. 

iT.  90,  118. 
T.  665. 
Tii.  447. 
Tiii  167. 
ix.  312,  404l 
X.551. 
Ookdo  (Gmualo  de)  ix.  451. 


Paeeus,  Ti  641. 

Pachomius,  Tm.  339. 

Paehymeres,  t.  123,  644,  7. 

Pacianus,  r.  42,  601,  42;  tL  346;  Tii. 

108,  46,  896,  465. 
Pacius,  Tii  291. 
PocKPtaw,  iT.  607 ;  Tii  92. 
Pagume  {Saitetes)  Tiii  521. 
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Paktologtu  (Man,)  vii.  805;    x.    497, 

632. 
Paiaotus,  ▼.  508. 
Paley,  I  ecxxxt  /  r.  879. 
Palingenius,  viL  519. 
P^lad.  Alex. (poeta)  iu.  152 ;  ir.  189, 80 ; 

viiL  148. 
PallatUuSt  epite,  jispon,  ii.  148,  80,  416 ; 
iii.  198;  iv.  282,  640;  Till.  189,  93; 
X.648. 
PalUwicino,  iii.  423. 
Palmer,  v.  289,  40,  94 ;  vi.  360. 
Palude  (Petnu  de)  ix.  546. 
Pameliut,  iv.  41 ;  v.  490 ;  ▼!.  471. 
Pandecttt  or  Digettt  q.  v. 
Pandttlphtu  CoUenuHui,  iii.  853. 
Panormitan,  v.  459;    vi.  184.  231,  76, 
863,  501,  6;  ix.  ix.,  560;  x.  69,  83, 
887,  57,  415,  28, 64. 
Paolo  (padre)  Itfe  of,  r.  525. 
Paphnutiut,  x.  417,  31. 
Papiat,  ii.  567 ;  v.  418. 
Papinian,  ix.  390. 
Paptriue  Mauonus,  see  Mauomu. 
Paradinus,  iii.  292. 
Parauf,  vii.  312. 
Paris  {Biatth,)  yi.  378,  578;  viii.  478; 

X.  374,  429. 
Parisientu  {GuUelm.)  T.  666 ;  ix.  129, 

298. 
Paromiographi  Graei,  t.  296;  vii.  126; 

X.499. 
Parr  {Richard)  U/e  of  Ussher,  i.  eclxjniii. ; 
iv.  673. 

(Dr.  Samuet)  L  ccU 

Partons,  x.  200. 

Pascal,  i.  cevii. 

Paschasius  diaconus,  vi.  121 ;  ix.  686. 

Justus,  X.  598. 

Batbertus,  v.   209,  597 ;    ix. 

547;  X.336. 
Patenson,  viiL  479. 

PauUfms,  episc.  NoUe,  ii.  96,  163,  240, 
407 ;  iv.  435 ;  vi.  26, 9,  635  ;  vii.  208, 
319;  viii.  90;  ix.  651 ;  x.  105,  426. 

• S»  jtmbrosii  notarius,  iL  648; 

viii.  193;  x.  302. 
Paulus  JEmylius,  Bce  JEmyliusr 

£2iacoiiiM,iL682;  v.  501,30;  x.312. 

Fagius,  see  Fagius, 

J,  c.  ii.  445 1  ix.  366,  94 ;  x.  150, 

479,  87,  609. 
— - —  Jovius,  see  Jovius, 
— - —  Langius,  see  Langius, 

Silentiarius,  see  Silentiarius, 

Pausaidas,  ix.  176,  284,  377;    x.  469, 

88. 
Pearson,  i,  51 ;  v.  856 ;  vii  71. 
Peckius  (Peims)  x.  573. 
Pelagius  (pope)  i. — ii.  441 ;   iv.  14,  46, 
179.  408;  vii.  364;  ix.  243  ;  x.  258. 

II.— V.  475. 

Pelargus  (Jmhrosius)  vi.  520. 


Pepin,  X.  260. 

Pepys,  ix.  357.  / 

Pererius^  in,  183. 

Perenus,  v.  487  ;  vi.  424 ;  x.  417. 

Perez  (Sebastian)  viiL  521. 

Periander,  x.  52. 

Perixomus,  iii.  451.  > 

Perkins,  ix.  ci  ' 

Perron  (cardinal) 

Contre  le  roi  Jacques,  v.  406 ;  vi.  410, 
20,  34,65;  ix.  618,  9,  96. 

De  I'eucharistie,  v.  406 ;  vi  83,  138, 
585;  ix.  618. 

Lettre  au  S'  Casaubon,  v.  438. 

RepUque  au  roi,  v.  406,  41 ;  vi.  417; 
ix.618. 

:—  aux  mimstres,  v.  119. 


Persius, 

Sat  I. 

lin. 

3. 

vol.  ix. 

p.  871. 
[418. 

.^ 

114. 

—  iv. 

—  316. 

—  II. 



4. 

—  iv. 

—  536. 

.. 

41,4. 

—  iv.  - 

-188,9. 



61,8. 

—  iv. 

—  198. 

_ 

62. 

—  viii. 

—  157. 



71. 

—  ii 

—  236. 

—  III. 



88. 

—  iii 

—  305. 

_ 

39. 

—  ix. 

—    20. 

_ 

61. 

—  viii 

—  252. 



67. 

—  ix. 

—  xix. 

.i_ 

81. 

—  iv. 

—  283. 

_ 

98. 

—  ii 

—  630. 

IV. 

„„ 

7. 

—  ▼•. 

—  650. 

V. 

__ 

45. 

—  iv. 

—  222. 



66. 

—  ii 

—  681. 

— 

70. 

—  viii 

—  282. 

—  129,57.  —iv.  — 256,7. 

—  188.        —  iv.     —  195. 

Petaoius,  v.  430;   vi  332;   vii  14;  x. 

346. 
Pe/rorcA,  ix.  251;  x.  593. 
Petronius,  iii  267-9,  86,  7,  92,  318,  27, 

44.  72,  8,  421, 5, 47 ;  iv.  53,  150,  271 , 

467,  604,  32  ;  vii  130;  ix.  214,  81. 
Petrus  Blesensis,  see  Blesensis, 
Cellensis,  see  Cellensis. 

Chrysologus,  see  Chrysologus, 

FoUerius,  see  FoUeriau. 

Gregorius,  see  Crregoriut, 

HispanuSf  x.  399. 

Martyr,  ii  146;  x.  94. 

Phadrus,  ii  648,  bZ\  iv.  258,  69;  viii 

155,  69,  516;  ix.  tmsL  xx,;  x.  563, 

73,  93. 
PluUaris,  iv.  124,  5,  491 ;  x.  484. 
Phavorinus  (phiL)  ii  75,  6,  548. 

earners,  ii  192,  8  ;  iii.  47 ;  v. 


I. 


468 :  vi  18,  402 ;  vii  60,  1,  94,  213, 

45 ;  ix.  611. 
Philastrius,  v.   196,  390,    4;    vi   141, 

330,  1. 
Philemon,  ii  67,  479;  iii  52,  266;  iv. 

35,281,476;  vil09;  vii 214 ;  x. 455. 

Bb 
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PhiUppidat  x.  633. 

Philippt  {Mrs.  Catherine)  i.  eclxxxm, 

Pkilo  Jud^eus, 

Adv.  FUcc.  Tii  S82;  z.  142. 

De  agricult  ^ii.  376, 

—  decern  orac.  iL  10,  423,  7$  33,  444  s 
▼iii.  124,  64. 

—  gigant  u.  419. 

—  Joseph,  ir.  254. 

—  jttstitiA,  X.  269. 

—  leg.  ad  Caium,  u.  826 ;  vi  641. 

—  leg.  aUegor.  iv.  23,  220,  480 ;  vi. 
37  i  vii.  413 ;  riii.  21. 

—  legg.  special,  ii.  293, 421,  7,  617 ; 
iii.  54;  ix.  385,  401,  697. 

—  monarch,  viii.  65. 

—  mnnd.  opif.  iii.  308. 

—  nobil  vii  274. 

—  plant  Noe,  iL  654 ;  iv.  203 ;  viii 
549,53,4;  ix.  547;  x.  365. 

—  prcem.  sacerd.  viiL  411. 

—  profugis,  ix.  27. 

—  victim,  iv.  62 ;  viii.  65,  157 ;  ix. 
426. 

—  virtutt  L  8,  83 ;  iiL  373. 

—  vit  contempL  iv.  120. 
Mob.  i.  9 ;  ii.  488. 

Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  ii.  169,304;  vii. 

37 ;  ix.  412. 
Quisquis  virtuti  &c.  ix.  298,  463. 
Quod  deterior  &c  v.  18 ;  vi  37. 
Item  ii.  324 
PhUottratue, 

De  imagin.  i.  5  ;  x.  659. 

Vit  Apollon.  i.  4  ;  ii.  61 ;  v.  506 ;  vl 

171,  263;    vui.  122;    ix.  297;  x. 

175. 

—  Herod.  Att  iiL  151,312 ;  uc  356 ; 
X.232. 

Philoxenus,  ii.  278. 

PhoeyUdee,  iiL  204;  TiL  162;  viii.  405; 

ix.  359. 
PhoHut, 

Biblioth.  V.  42,  57,  611 ;  vL  148  ;  vii. 
397. 

Nomocan.  v.  489;  vL  189. 
PicarduSt  vL  261. 
Pickerel,  vL  51,  582. 
Piau  Mircmdula,  see  Mirandvla. 
Pieriui  (Joannes)  ValerkmuSf  iiL  265 ;  ▼. 

477  ;  ViiL  131 ;  x.  396. 
Pighius,  V.  478 ;  vL  459,  61 ;  viL  253, 62, 

330 ;  x.  416. 
PindoTf 

Olymp.  iL  601;    v.  520;    viiL  118, 
416. 

Pyth.  iii  94,  266;  iv.  title-page;  x. 
591. 

Nem.  ilL  341. 

lathm.  X.  115. 

Item  ap.  Platon.  x.  175. 

Plut  iii.  94 ;  x.  327. 

■  Stob.  floriL  iL  445. 


Pisander,  x-  105. 
Piscator,  iL  633. 
Pittaeus,  viiL  851 ;  x.  172. 
PUu  (pope)  IV.— V.  407 ;  vL  185. 
V — viiL  465 


PUaxius,  X.  200,  1. 
Platina,  in  vita  papaB 

Alex.  V. — vL  365. 

Clem.  vi.  129. 

Innoc  III. — vL  201,  577,  8. 

Joan.  III. — viiL  482. 

VIII. — vL  375. 

XVI. — X.  427. 

Marcellin.  x.  417* 
Meltiad.  x.  13. 

Pii  II.— X.  415. 
Siraplic.  iL  323. 
Zephyr.  vL  529. 
Plato  philosophus, 
Alcib.  II. — ^viiL  156.   . 
Apol.  Socr.  iii.  95 ;  iv.  271 ;  v.  SS, 
CratyLiv.  430;  vL  101. 
Crito,  viiL  144. 
Definn.  iL  404 ;  viL  129. 
Legg.  iL  412,  44;  iv.  197,  211;  vii 

24,  292,  593;  ix.  598;  x.  52,  175» 

451-3. 
Epistt  V.  55 ;  viiL  545. 
Gorg.  iL  14. 
Hipp.  maj.  x.  40. 

min.  X.  622. 

Menon.  viL  251. 

Phsd.iL  224,  687;  iiL  68,446,51; 

iv.  484,  606,  8 ;  viiL  544;  ix.  23; 

X.  88,  93. 
Phaedr.  ii.  140 ;  iiL  355 ;  ix.  294 ;  z. 

587. 
Protag.  L  exev, ;  ix.  197. 
Rep.  ii.  383 ;  iv.  247,  58,  628,  9 ;  viL 

20, 278  ;  .viiL  401 ;  ix.  310;  x.  101, 

20. 
Sophist  vii.  278. 
Symp.  vL  33. 
Theaet  iv.  426 ;  viL  38. 
Ap.  Arrian.  iv.  61 1. 
— -  Clem.  Alex.  ii.  443. 

—  Diog.  Laert  x.  594. 

—  Stob.  iv.  197. 
See  also  x.  144. 

poeta  comicust  viL  127. 

Plautus, 

Amphitr.  iv.  214;  vi.  107;  viL  463; 
ViiL  188  J  X.  141. 

Asin.  vi.  86. 

Aul  iiL  408  ;  iv.  265 ;  x.  632,  4. 

Capt  iii.  215  ;  viiL  293 ;  ix.  87, 317. 

Carbon,  ii.  613. 

Cas.  X.  401. 

Cist  X.  131. 

Cure.  ix.  667. 

Epid.  ix.  19. 

Merc.  ix.  365. 

Most  ii.  614,  702;  ix.  21 ;  x.  40L 
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Pen.  X.  596. 
Pcen.  lY.  278. 

Pseud.  iiL  274 ;  iv.  S9 ;  x.  401,  66. 
Rud.  L  9 ;  iiL  839 ;  TiiL  157. 
Stich.  ir.  227 ;  viL  53 ;  x.  480,  528. 
Trin.  iii.  44,  117,  91,  209,  79,  407 1 
iv.  64,  74,  8,  141, 256;  yIL  56, 168; 
TiiL  258  J  z.  121,  862,  454-6,598, 
656. 
True  IT.  667  ;  x.  682. 
PksHi  (Dm),  lec  Du  PlestU. 
PHnv, 

Nat  hist.  IL  80,  127,  408,  511,  614, 
7,  46,  82,  688;  iii.  128,  267,  9,  70, 
818,  9,  52,  71,  396 ;  iT.  84,  190,  2, 
208,  82,  42,  71, 4, 808,  408,  562  ;  t. 
178;  TiL  285;  TiiL  108,  891,  401, 
4 ;  ix.  215,  878,  7 ;  x.  79,  896,  625, 
7. 
— —  CaeiL  Seetmdut, 

Epist  IL  400,  25 ;  iiL  450,  8 ;  It.  415, 
582,  680 ;  T.  614;  Ti.  ]65 ;  tiL  166, 
508  ;  TiiL  78,  109,  423, 565  ;  ix.  81, 
90,  2,  221,  828;  x.  88,  106,  218, 
577,  649, 65, 
Panegyr.  Tnj.iL827i  t.  809;  x.177, 
8. 
Phtifuu,  L  eeexffil ;  tL  107 ;  TiiL  871,  8, 

5,81. 
Plume,  iL  417. 
PhUarcht 
Ad  princip.  inerad.  iL  21;   x.  175, 

827. 
AdT.  Colot  X.  205,  7. 
Amat  iiL  816. 

Apophthegm,  it.  90,  452,  629;  tL 
6Z;  Tia  127,  83,  66,471;  x.  37, 
599. 

—  Isfion.  Tiii.  99,  182,  864;  x.  126, 
471. 

Co^jug.  pnecept  iiL  59,  63,  4,  129; 

IT.  216,  7,  24,  9,  80-2,  581,  8. 
De  adul.  &c.  dlscr.  iT.  806-9,  16-8, 

584. 
-^aadiend.  poet  It.   159;  tiL  168, 

841 ;  X.  64 

—  audit  It.  311,  25-8;  Tii.  162; 
TiiL  162. 

—  cap.  ex  host.  utiL  S.  448  ;  iiL  61, 
88. 

— -  consoL  ad  Apolloii.  iiL  95, 6, 9, 100, 

9,266,82,837,8,40;  ix.  673. 
— uxor.  iiL  95. 

—  cupid.  diTit  iii.  50, 201, 2 ;  iT.  181 ; 
TiL  214. 

—curios.  iL  446;  iiL  14, 80, 4;  it.  58, 
298,  614. 

—  exiL  iiL  85,  94,  7,  9,  102,  58,  800. 

—  fluT.  XT.  240. 

—  frat  amoT.  i.  79,  80,  2,  5, 92 ;  iL 
436 :  TiiL  141. 

—  gamil.  iii.  51 ;  it.  121,  277,  81, 4, 
5,  98,  810,  24. 

Bb 


—  gen.  Socr.  it.  599. 

—  his  qui  sero  &c.  It.  193,  265,  861- 
9,  74,  453-69,  526  ;  Tii.  254,  71, 
569 ;  TiiL  132,  401 ;  ix.  28,  516. 

—  iiist  lacon.  iL  173. 

—  invid.  et  od.  iii.  201. 

—  ira  cohih.  iiL  197,  8,  200 ;  x.  306. 

—  Isid.  et  Osir.  iT.  187,  97,  274 ;  tL 
633;  TiiL  103;  x.  365. 

—  lib.  educ.  iiL  62,  8,  78,  5,  10,  126, 
82 ;  iv.  127 ;  Tiii.  250  ;  ix.  877. 

— -  malign.  Herod.  TiL  270. 

—  occult  TiT.  ix.  19. 

—  orac  defect  iv.  187 ;  TiiL  848. 

—  placit  philos.  iiL  298 ;  x.  626. 

—  profpct  Tirt  sent  It.  186,  85,  dZ9, 
501-12,  9,  Z6, 

—  sanit  tuend.  iL  443;  iiL  46;  ir. 
189, 98. 

—  stoic  repugn.  IL  8 ;  x.  822. 

—  Buperstit  it.  Ill,  867,  528;  x. 
78. 

—  tranquilL  an.  iiL  90-9,  200,  398; 
X.  110. 

—  Tirt  mor.  TiL  148, 51, 2, 66, 8,  841  j 
ix.  811. 

muliebr.  ii.  688 ;  x.  94,  145. 

—  Titios.  pudor.  iT.  68 ;  x.  71. 
Non  posse  juc.  tIv.  &c.  ix.  20,  810. 
Quaest  Grsc.  iii.  59. 

Rom.  iL  243,  888,  424;  ir.  221, 

94,  341 ;  ix.  392  ;  x.  865. 
Sept  sap.  conYiT.  iL  469,  646 ;  iii.  64^ 

88,  292. 
Symposiac.  It.  98,  198,  481,92;  vii. 

150 ;  X.  634. 

Vit  MuL  PauL  iiL  888. 

—  AgesiL  It.  627. 

—  Alcib.  iL  479 ;  It.  92. 

—  Alex.  iii.  60 ;  It.  60,  607 ;  x.  126. 

—  Arat  ix.  254. 

—  Aristid.  iL  445;  It.  631 ;  x.  109. 

—  Artax.  iiL  17 ;  ix.  121 ;  x.  597. 

—  Brut  L  94;  iiL  111 ;  TiiL  181 ;  x. 
98. 

—  C.  Oracch.  It.  225. 
^  Cat  maj.  TiiL  124. 
min.  L  85 ;  x.  88. 

—  Cleom.  iiL  302 ;  It.  480 ;  x.  94b 

—  Crass.  iT.  644;  TiiL  140 ;  x.  152. 

—  Demetr.  x.  176. 

—  Demosth.  x.  88. 

—  Dion.  ix.  377 ;  x.  141. 

—  Jul.  CsBs.  iii.  871 ;  x.  138. 

—  LuculL  X.  581. 

—  Lycuig.  It.  614. 

—  Lysand.  iL  422;  It.  625. 

—  MarcelL  ix.  176. 

—  M.  Ant  iiL  440. 

—  Mar.  ii.  147  ;  iiL  819 ;  It.  423. 

—  Num.  ii.  421,  82 ;  tL  626. 

—  Pelop.  iT.  91. 
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—  PericL  ir.  617 ;  tL  7 ;  Tiii.  209 ;  x. 
88,  182. 

—  Philopcem.  iv.  625. 

—  Phoc.  ii.  43 ;  iv.  462 ;  x.  81. 

—  Pomp.  iii.  819. 

^  Sertor.  iL  286^  x.  208. 

—  Solon,  yii  24 :  ix.  xviL  ;  x.  462. 

—  Themist  ii.  124 ;  ix.  176.  377. 

—  Thea.  iv.  518 ;  x.  40. 

—  Tiber,  iv.  225. 

Compar.  Solon,  cum  Poplic  iii.  446. 
Foet.  ineerL 

Or.  i  79,  93;  iv.  495  ;  viL  130. 

Lat  iii.  60 ;  vii.  130 ;  x.  420,  596,  8. 
Poggitts,  ix.  695. 
Polamut  vL  459. 
PolemOf  iii.  276;  viii.  418. 
Pollux  {Jmliui)  iv.  137,  208 ;  v.  92 ;  viii 

553. 
Po/y«mK,  vii  183;  x.  119,  26. 
Polybiui,  ii  374,   495,    524;    iv.   299, 

401;  vii   128,  245;   ix.  18;  x.  151, 

2,  450. 
Polycarp  {S.)  viii.  556 ;  ix.  647 ;  x.  45. 
— —  martyrdom  rf^  iii  452. 
Polycratei,  x.  335. 
Polydore  Vergil,  see  Virgil, 
Fontamu,  x.  92. 
Fontianus,  iv.  194. 
FoutifictUe  Romanum,  ii  194 ;  vi  250,70, 

60i;  vii  455;  ix.  450. 
Pope,  i  ceL 
Porphyry,  i  11.  ceexiv.t  ii  17,  101,  327; 

iv.  1^4,  5;   vi80;    vii  267,  573;   ix. 

176,  287,  351 ;  x.  88. 
Porta  {Conradut)  ix.  89. 
Pota  (or  Pota)  v.  486,  505 ;  viii.  356. 
Posiflipput,  iv.  38. 

FosMevinut,  iii  352;  vi  160,  537,  8,  61. 
Fomdiut  (or  Potidoniui)  iv.  452,  542 ;  v. 

100,  57,  9,  83,  353 ;  x.  581. 
Postidonius,  x.  626. 
Postelhu,  viii  468. 
Potter,  vi.  502. 
Prapotitus  (Joamet)  vi.  249. 
PrateoluM,  v.  393 ;  vi.  261. 
Prierias  (Sylv.)  vi  188,  459,  61,  501. 
Primatiut  {S.)  ii  52  ;   v.  18,  22,  56,  64, 

226. 
Fritctu,  X.  497. 
Proaresiue,  v.  256,  88. 
Probtu  (JEmiliiu)  or  Com,  Nepot,  q.  v. 
Proeeedingt  agahut    traitors,  viii   466, 

88. 
Proelui,  in  Platon.  ii  478 ;   iv.  67 ;   ix. 

300;  X.  106. 

patr.  CP.  i  46. 

Procopiut,  ii  518 ;  iii  14, 134;  vii  182 ; 

X.96. 

rfGaza,  vi  169. 

Propertiut,  iii.  202,  74 ;  iv.  226,  81 ;  vTi. 

86,520;  ix.  238,  312;  x.  594. 
Proeper  U.  48,  62 ;   iv.  240  j  v.  241 ;  vi 


39,402;    vii  30,  259,  310,  559 ;   viiL 

59, 108;    ix.  36,  ^Z,  541,  606,  71,  6  ; 

X.  7.  343,  84,  5,  553. 
Proverb,  veLiY,  315. 
Prudentiut, 

Apoth.  ii  719 ;  vii  306,  7 

pr«f.  V.  358. 

Cathem.  i  eceiv,  ;  ii  86 ;  iv.  42,  196  ; 
V.  668;  viii  87,  103,  253,  406  ;  z. 
344. 

Contr.  Symm.  t.  833 ;  vi  225 ;  viiL 
107. 

Dittoch.  u.  677. 

Exeq.  defunct,  iii.  269,  328,  450,  1 ; 
V.  484. 

Hamartig.  ii.  219. 

Peristeph.  iv.  333;  v.  830;  vi  85 ; 
vii.  366,  611 ;  viii  239,  51. 

Psychom.  v.  652. 
PeeUus  {Michael)  ix.  287. 
Ptolemy,  ii.  538. 
Publiui  Synu,  ii.  25,  403  ;   iii  22,  371 ; 

iv.  272,  96,  604 ;    vii  433  ;   viii  134 ; 

ix.  21 ;  X.  653. 
Pujolue,  vi.  637. 
Pythagorae,  i  75 ;    ii  322,  97 ;  iii  15,  - 

297,  300 ;  x.  100,  36. 


Quarterly  Review,  i  xxxL  ;  ii  85. 
Quintilian, 
Declam.  iv.  215  ;   x.  297,  483,  9,  502, 

29  609. 
Diai  de  oratt  ii  455,  519  ;  v.  279. 
Inst  or.  i  91 ;  ii.  36,  77,  103,  68,  221. 
452,  75,  518,  27:    iii  126  ;   iv.  34, 
296 ;  V.  275,  8,  80,  1,  305,  10,  2,  8 ; 
vi  213  i  vii  166, 291,  525 ;  viii  99, 
147,  269;  ix.  393,  534,  5 ;  x.  51, 
103,  460,  507,  69,  609. 
Quirinut,  see  SaloMor, 


Rabanus  Maurue,  v.  239,  43,  5,  649 ;  ri. 

77,  135,  449;   ix.  399,  402,  651 ;    x. 

346,  52. 
Rabba,  x.  631. 
Radevicus,  x.  220. 
Ravardut,  x.  147. 
Ragutio  (Joannet  de)  vi.  24. 
Ranrhin,  vi  276,  356,  7,  76,  540,  1. 
Ranke,  vi  238 ;  viii.  464. 
Ratbertut,  see  Patehasius, 
Raynaldus,  ii.  588. 
Rayi,oldt  and  Gifford,  vi.  605. 
Reevet  (Dr.)  vi.  176. 
Reginaldus,  vi.  226,  7,  52,  423 ;   ix.  662, 

3,  5,  8,  71  ;  X.  334,  652. 
Remigiut,  x.  336. 

l\fe  qf,  ix.  543. 


Refiaudot,  v.  407  ;  vi  15,  550,  1. 
Respotu.  apolog-  viii.  462. 
Reynolds  (John)  v.  491. 
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Jlhegino  PrumUtuUt  vi.  615. 

JRhemiih  Testamentf  tL  83. 

Khenanui  {Beatut)  in,  26,  145,  528,  83. 

Mibera,  iv.  178  ;  vi  63. 

Hick,  L  Lcxiii, 

Richard,  see  Media-vUku 

Bicheome,  viii.  464,  80. 

BigaUiut,  x.  352. 

Bivet,  Tii  548 ;  Yiii.  305  ;  z.  446. 

Bodriquez,  ii  125. 

Boffensu,  see  Fisher,  , 

Bogers  {Thomas)  vi.  5^6. 

Botate  {jlhericus  de)  vi.  370;  z.  374. 

Bosweyd,  ii  166,  435,  41 ;  iv.  83,  282, 

640 ;  v.  124 ;  vi  283 ;  ix.  147,  274. 
BMvnta(S,)u,4B2, 
Bouth,  i  cclxxxv. 
Buard  Tapper,  see  Tapper. 
Buhume  (Gulielmut  de)  vi  229. 
Boding,  iz.  117. 


De  fide,  ix.  638. 

—  vitt  patr.  ii  227 ;  iv.  179,282 ;  ix. 
274. 

Expos.  symboL  v.  371 ;  vi.  441, 8 ;  ix. 
650,  1. 

Hist  eccles.  (post  Euseb.)  passim. 
Buinart,  ii  694. 
Buix,  viii  521. 
Bupertus,  abbas  Tuitensis,  ii  628,  49 ;  v. 

336,  616,  23 ;  vi  402 ;  viii  265 ;  ix. 

610;  X.  346,  416. 
Bupe-scissa  (Jo,  de)  vi  263. 
Burieius,  ii  181. 
Bushw&rth,  i  xxxvL 
BusselTs  *  Modern  Europe,'  viii  495. 
Buiherford,  i  celti, 
BuHUme,  ix.  466. 


Sh  (Emanuel)  vi  282,  42,  6-9,  78,  501 ; 

viii  461,  74,  9;  ix.  vLix, 
Sabellicus,  iv.  250;  vi.  375,  578  ;  x.  78, 

415. 
Sagerus,  see  Sasgerus, 
Saidus  Batricides,  ix.  374,  87,  597. 
Salazar  (Ferd,  Qutrtii.  de)  vi  256.   * 
Sales  (Fr.  de)  iii  220. 
SalianuSf  viii  480. 
Salieeto  (Nie,  de)  ix.  436. 
^SaUust,  ii  9;  iv.  163;  viii  969;  x.  117, 

48i  97,  577. 
Salmasius,  vi.  496. 
SalmeroH,  ii.  238 ;  v.  484,  75,  86,  505 ; 

vi  22,  5,  65,  209,  383,  77,  401,  9,  29, 

32,  65,  574, 6, 9. 82,  99 ;  viii  479, 85 ; 

ix.  618,54;  x.  360. 
Salmon, 

Adv.  avarit  iii.  303,  97 ;  vii  398 ; 
viii  263. 

De  gubem.  ii  520,  85;  iv.  44;  v. 
333,  81,  2,96;  viii  298,  800;  x. 
427. 


Salsedo  (Ign,  Lopez  de)  vi  500 ;  viii  490. 
Sammarthanus,  il  76. 
Sanchez,  vi.  523 ;  ix.  146,  93. 
Sanctius  (Bod,)  i  94;  iv.  268. 
Sanctorius,  ii  610 ;  iv.  463. 
Sanctorum  acta,  see  BoUand, 
Sanderus  (jfnL)  vi  276. 

(Nicolaus) 

De  clave  David,  viii  460,  4l 

—  imagin.  v.  502. 

—  schism.  Aug],  v.  617. 

—  visib.  monarch,  v.  475. 
Sandoval,  vi  468,  74. 
Sannazarius,  x.  119.  •— 
Santarel,  vi  282. 

Sappho,  iii  197;  iv.  282.  <^ 

Saravia,  x.  463. 

Sarbiepius  (Cashn,)  iii  272,  80,  819,  45. 

Sarisburiensie  (Joannes)  x.  492. 

Sarpi,  iii  261,  428  ;  vi  237,  382,  74,  7, 

80,  492,  511,  20,  83,  93,  6;  ix.  537; 

X.  415. 
Sarug  (James,  bp,  iff)  iv.  682. 
Sasgerus,  vi  24. 
Saurius  (Ludooieus)  vi  470. 
Sayr  (Gregory)  ix.  vUL 
Scaliger  (Joseph) 

De  emend,  temp,  ii  428 :  v.  291 ;  vi 
46 ;  ix.  101. 

In  Euseb.  chron.  x.  846. 

—  Fest  iv.  208. 

—  Sen.  trag.  iii  857. 
(Julius)  X.  102. 


Scarga  (Peter)  iv.  444. 

Seheibler,rl6S^ 

Schickard,  x.  162. 

Sehleutner,  i  cexiv.  xix. 

Sehonaus,  x.  591. 

Sehottus  (Jesuita)  vi  148. 

Scipio  Oentilis,  x.  109. 

Scotland  (liturgy  rf church  qf)  v.  151.' 

ScotuM  (Duns) 

In  IV.  sent  iv.  247 ;  vi  21,  58,  108, 
28,  40,  61,  231,  501,  7,  8,  10,  73,  5, 
9;  vii  63,  305,  10,97. 
Seuden  (Magd,  de)  i  81. 
Sedulhu,  ii  51,  153,  509,  lit  v.  144; 

viii  43. 
—  Hibem.  v.  64,  89,  95, 106 ;  vii 

80;  ix.285. 
Selden, 

De  diis  Syr.  iv.  245, 498. 

—  jnr.  nat  iv.  207,  ;8;  ix.  298,  857, 
72-4,  81,  7,  92, 9, 607;  x.  439,85. 

History  of  tithes,  viii  410. 

Table  talk,  vi.  552 ;  vii  140 

Uxor  hebr.  viii  325. 
Selva,  X.  53. 
Semeca,  vi  530. 
Seneca  (L,  Jnn.) 

ConsoL  ad  Helv.  viii  98. 

De  benet  i  83;  u.  10,  450;  iii  17, 
132, 90 ;  iv.  807, 532, 618 ;  vii  194, 
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8S1;  Till.  171;  iz.  84,  268,848;  X. 
25,  166.452,521,644. 

—  brev.  Tit  ii.  882,  98 ;  iii  271, 9,  82, 

9,  800,  6,  528  ;  x.  594. 

-^  clement  1 97 ;  Tiii.  149,  854,7;  iz« 
42;  X.  42,  182,  8,  298,  460. 

—  const  Mp.  It.  288. 

->  ira,  i.  97  ;  ii.  485,  55,  619 ;  tu.  510, 
167,  98,  278;  Tiii.  142,  8.  9;  x.  51, 
142,  421,  57. 

—  proTid.  ii.  466 ;  iii.  299,  828^0, 
4,46,7,71;  Tui.  450. 

»-  tranquill.  an.  x.  600. 

—  Tit  beat  iii.  288 ;  It.  256,  8,  529 1 
TiiL  119;  ix.  197,485;  x.  589,89. 

Epiitt  iL  47, 121,  68.  221,  8.  4^  850, 
69,78,  88,  6,  7,  451,  75,682;  iii. 

10,  20,  5,  46,  51-8,  71.  211,  67,  8, 
75,  87,  8,  91, 8, 817, 96, 45 ;  It.  90, 
186, 80-5,  92,  201,  2,  42,  6,  52, 
61,  71,  819,  77,  405,  26,  581,  618 ; 
T.  256, 7, 61, 8, 72. 808 ;  TiL  27,  40, 
87,  226,  6Z,  81,  507,  19;  Tui.  165, 
421,  2;ix.xiU.  20,  8,  207,  8,  86, 
818,  428,  644,  94;  x.  40,  89,  129, 
207,  589,  628,  82,  46,  9. 

lioraL  philos.  ii.  501. 
Qq.  nat  ii  174,  822 ;  It.  275,  806,  8 ; 
T.  887 ;  Ti.  266, 641 ;  TiL  277 ;  Tiu. 
46. 
Ste  alw  L  11 ;  iii.  46,  54,  800,  89,  45 ; 
IT.  849 ;  T.  504,  629 ;  Tiii.  188,  40, 
67,  216,  848,  511 ;  ix.  128;  x.  299, 
617. 
Tragoeditt, 
AguxL  Til  91 :  Till  128, 68.* 
Here  fur.  iL  524;  iii.  809;   Tiiik 

166;  X.  182,  615. 
HippoL  iiL  65,7,81,271,5,  6,446  { 

It.  264,  580,  612 ;  ix.  872,  8,  7. 
Med.  1180. 

OctaT.  ix.  29,  452  ;  x.  698. 
(Edip.  iL  152,  8 ;  iiL  804. 
Phcen.  ill  857 ;  Tii.  264. 
ThTest  iiL  889,  410;  It.  455;  tIL 

155;  X.165. 
Troad.  iii  98,  818,  95;  Tiii.  448. 

(M,Jtm,) 

ControT.  il  80,  309,  425, 48 ;  iii.  185 ; 
Tiii  276;  ix.  587;  x.  88,  52,  176, 
494,  8,  502. 
Sepuheda,  tL  289. 
Aropton,  ii.  842. 
Strariui,  t.  407  ;  Tiil  479. 
Serjeant  (John)  tI  285-888,  pasdm. 
Serviut,  TiiL  528 ;  ix.  594 ;  x.  94,  626. 
Seoertu  {Sulpitiut)  see  SiUpiUut. 
Seward,  L  cxxie. 

Sexhu  Empirjcut,  iL  727 1  x.  285. 
Shqftetbury,  L  ccL 

Shakspearet  iii.  269,  86 ;  tL  268 ;  vl  8, 
»    84,  192,274,888,421. 
Sittfherd,  I  ccxliiL 


SibyUine  araele$t  ii.  104 ;   iiL  285 ;    tUL 

20,84;  X.490. 
Sidoniue  jtpoUmarie,  H  618 ;  It.  76,  241 ; 

Ti.  29 ;  Till  460,  95  ;  x.  562,  97,  601. 
Sigebert,  iii.  867. 
SUeniiariue  (PauUu)  It.  211,  2. 
(Theodtrm)  x.  261. 


SiOum,  Ti.  299. 

SUiuM  ItaUcui,  iiL  270,  872;   tL  218; 

Tiii.  6,  150  ;  ix.  428 ;  x.  552. 
SUoa,  see  Sylva, 
Sihfeetru  (Fr,  de)  x.  24w 
Simmeha,  TiiL  477. 
Shneon  (JL)  iT.  245. 
■  DunelmeneUf  tL  4. 

■■  Thesiolonieentk,  L  28;    t.  296, 

882,  547  :  x.  859. 
SimUr,  t.  17. 
Smoeattot  iL  441. 
SiimonceUiUt  ix.  xUL 
S^momdes,  ii.  682. 
SimpUeiui,  il  828 ;  tL  125;  tU.  166,  8; 

TiiL  878,4;  x.  648. 
Xmumdut,  tL  608. 
SUtut  (pflgK)  1.-^.  42, 9. 

II.— T.  646. 

' lit— Til  260. 

IT.— T.  479,  sa 

-. Seneneu,iY.  81 ;  t.  871,  464^  561 ; 

tL  12,  52, 186,  96,  469,648,  50, 4,62; 

Tii.  826 ;  ix.  665. 
SUidan,  X.  416,  624. 
Smigleehu,  tL  48L 

Smith  (John)  L  eeexvm. ;  tUL  874,  9. 
-"-^pMeral  termon  on.  Till  882. 
Sn$eanut,  t.  151 ;  x.  201. 
.Stelmw,TiL71,411. 
Soeratet,  hietor,  L  12;  il  244,842,  688 1 

iT.  50,  114,  820, 582, 616 ;  t.  100,  89, 

58,  68,  6,  7,  71,  2,  81,  8,  221,  4,  829, 

88,  50-3,  90,  4,  8,  9,  401,  62,  69, 511, 

28,  8,  80;  tL  211,  862,  8,  531;  viL 

874,  400;  TiiL  221,  77,  537;  ix.xzi. 

62,  197, 462, 686, 7 ;  x.  217, 24,  5, 91, 

312,  85,  48,  8,  50-3, 61, 87,  417,57. 

pkUMopkue,  ix.  679. 

SoUm»,iy.  294;  TiiL  118;  ix.  289. 
Solomon  hen  Firga  (it)  L  eecn, 
Solon,  il  529,  84 ;  ix.  xms. 
Sopater,  il  870. 
SejdUKleM, 

Aj.  U.  223,  417;  iu.  26;  tiL  129. 

Antig.  il  542 ;  ix.  297 ;  x.  327. 

Creus.  il  524 ;  x.  108. 

El  il  525  :  iiL  836,  9,  49;  It.  456,  8, 
672,  5,  81,  8. 

Hippon.  iv.  265  ;  ix.  813. 

(Ed.  CoL  il  479 ;  tIL  170. 

tyr.  L  ccxxx»g  iL  80,  870,  477  ; 

Tii.  166 ;  x.  327. 

Phsdr.  ii.  694. 

Philoct  11530;  It.  226. 

Ter.  il  867. 
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Tyro,  ii.  524. 

Incert.  iii.  200 ;  iv.  159,  231, 482,  574 ; 
Tiii.  139. 
Soter  {S.)  viii  179. 
Soto  {Domin,  a)  or  Sotut,  iL  189 ;  !▼.  572 ; 

vL  102,  223,  7,  8,  34;  viii  487,  92; 

X.  416,  34. 

(Petr.  de)  yi.  240. 

SoutWt  X.  598. 

Southey,  x.  660. 

Soxomen,  i.  12, 7, 53 ;  ii.  825,  35 ;  it.  616 ; 

▼.  95,  100,  17,  47,  69,  81, 4,  95,  205, 

14,  50,  401,  27,  52,  69,  528,  609;  tL 

211,363,426,97,9,531. 
SpalatensU,  r.  484,  529 ;  ix.  il.;  x.  323, 

77,  438, 46. 
Spartianut,  IL  496 ;  ir.  221,  38 ;  vii  399 ; 

ix.  291,  379. 
Specubtm  exemplorum,  vi.  198. 
Speed,  T.  12. 

Spehnm,  iv.  454  ;  t.  10, 1 ;  ix.  399.* 
Spencer,  L  cxxitviL 
Spicilegium  patrum,  i  eexxxio* 
Spondamu,  viiL  495. 
StapUUm,  ▼.  445,  506 ;  vi.  40, 9, 98, 
Stapulensis,  vii  330. 
SiaeifiMS,  ix.  25. 
StaHiu,  ii.  548 ;  iii.  358,  450 ;  iv.  123 ; 

viL  874;   viiL  157;    ix.  23,  33,  371, 

429;  X.  184,641. 
Steele,  x.  126. 
Stephamu  (Henr.)  iv.  672;  v.  101,  455, 

91;  vii  40;  x.  415. 
Stephen  (pope)  i.—v.  90. 

VI.— X.  191,  428. 

abp,  viii.  471. 

bp.  qf  Auguetodumim,  vi.  161. 

Stobteue, 

Eclog.  phya.  i.  27 ;   ii.  466  ;    iv.  265, 
482;  vil09;  ix.313;  x.  625. 

Floril.  i  77 ;  ii  31,  103,  67,  73,  224, 

310,  67,  93,  423,  34,  48,  5,  53,  62, 

79,  91,  524,  9, 682, 8,  94, 7 ;  iii  52, 

128,  9,  266,  73,  339,  43,  97,  449; 

iv.  35,  8,  55,  91,  131,  7,  83,  4,  91, 

2,  7,  228,  31,  2, 5,  75,  8,  80,  1,  96, 

8,  301,  3,  7,  629, 74;    vii.  130,  66- 

8,  83,  214,  81 ;   viii.  139 ;   ix.  32, 

288,  9,  311,  469,  675;   x.  105,  8, 

29,  33,  449,  52,  3,  5,  7,  99,  501, 44. 

Stobei  4v.  vide  etiam,  iv.  259 ;  x.  577, 660. 

Stow,\il^2i  X.  139. 

Strabo,  i  10 :  ii  394,  421,  694;  iii  135, 

451 ;    iv.  238,  63,  93 ;   vii.  165  ;   viii 

147, 495 ;  ix.  377 ;  X.  88,  94^  212. 
—  or  Strabut  (  Walrfr,)  FtUdentU,  v. 

240,  328,  553,  664;  viii  227 ;  x.  370. 
Strada  (Famiamu)  iv.  389 ;  viii  567* 
'  (Oeiaoius  de)  vi  643. 

Strickland  {Mist)  i  ecL 
Strype,  v.  236. 
Suarez,  iii.  261  ;  vi  20,  34,  65,  94,  110, 

25,  31,  63,  242, 51,  78,  9,  80, 1,  458, 


94,  501 ;  vii  153 ;  viii.  479, 87, 9,  90 1 

ix.  tx.  ;  X.  18,  28,  33,  45,  53,  82,  538. 
Siutonius,  in  vit 

Aug.  iu.  167 ;  iv.  632  ;  viii  77,  421 ; 
X.  57,  8 ;  X.  151,  65,  210,  6%,  597, 
601. 

Calig.  iv.  234 ;  viu.  494 ;  x.  163. 

Claud,  ii  682;  ix.  372,  81. 

Domit  iii  12;  ix.  381. 

Oalb.  i  5 ;  ix.  55. 

Jul  C«BiL  ii  317 ;  vii  127 ;  x.  151. 

Neron.  ii  590 ;  iii  427  ;  iv.  189,  514; 
vi  307 ;  ix.  505 ;  X.  574. 

Tib.  ii  613;  iv.540;  vii  501 ;  viii. 
460;  X.  41,  207. 

Vesp.  ii.  82. 

Vitcll.  iv.  191. 

See  also  x.  155. 
Suicer,  iv.  15;  v.  116  ;  vi  153 ;  viii  119. 
Suidoi,  i  5  ;  ii  64,  82,  334,  508, 24, 616, 

83  ;  iii  341 ;  iv.  250, 76,  305,  50, 620  $ 

V.  54,  146,  221,  373;  vi.  131,  59,  340, 

623 ;  vii  38,  60,  98,  124-7,  213,  45, 

66,  8,  416 ;  viii.  56-8,  253,  66,  422, 

512;  ix.  80,  162,  284,  91 ;  x.  39,  88, 

155,  64,  418. 
Sulpitiue  Sevenu,  iii.  193 ;  iv.  448 ;  v.  519, 

28,  9  ;  ix.  413. 
Summa  angelica,  vi.  78, 189,  91,  501. 
Sttritu,  ii  419,  617,  8,  77;  iii  66,  84, 

193, 807, 47, 409,  23, 38  ;  iv.  115,  209, 

317  ;  V.  124,  93 ;  vi  141 ;  viii  187  ; 

ix.  274 ;  X.  261,  356,  70,  495. 
Sutor  (Peinu)  ix.  191. 
Syha  {Joan,  de)  vi  528. 
Sylvanus,  x.  176. 
Sylmut  (^neas) 

Comment  x.  181. 

De  Europ.  iii  423 ;  z*  126. 

—  gest.  cone.  Baui  viii  486. 

Diid.  contr.  Tabor,  vi  24. 

Epiatt  V.  472 ;  x.  377,  422,  34. 

ad  Norimb.  v.  462. 

Hist  Bohem.  vi.  211. 

In  Panorm.  iv.  531. 
SymmachuM,  ii  64. 
{pope)  vi  221 1  x.  191,  207, 

20,  375. 
SyneeUut  {BUcIl)  ii  616. 
Synetitu,  ii  651 ;  iv.  204 ;   v.  54,  204, 

332 ;  vii  112 ;  viii.  398,  422 ;  x.  205, 

13,  302,  65. 
Synodieon  (Bevereg,)  i  18 ;  v.  90,  118, 

37,  42,  60,  552,  643,  64,  8 ;  vi.  445  ; 

viii  179,  221 ;  ix.  358,  62,  457 ;  x. 

296,  305,  49,  51,  71,  405,  7,  81,  2,  5. 
Syriaea  Catena,  ii.  278. 

Taeitut, 

Aon.  i  10,  6 ;  ii  14,  6,  108,  223,  422, 

32,  50,  80,  524,  45,  711 ;  ii  110,  23, 

80,  287  ;  iv.  30, 156, 230, 300, 425  i 

vii  212, 501  i  viii  472 ;  is.  24, 291, 
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811,  80, 1,  92,  505  ;  z.  88, 124,  52, 
63,  74,  5,  213,  97,  868,  447,  78,  97, 
511,  2,  5. 
Hist.  L  8  ;  ii.  285,  337,  406,  95, 548  ; 
iiL  210,  352;  iv.  53,  477,  539  ;  yiu 
226;  ix.  428;  x.  154,  6,  99,  269, 
800,68. 
Agric  ii  458,  563;  ▼.  858,  ^;  vL 

468,  73  ;  x.  165. 
Oerm.  iL  526^,  ii.  59,  866,  621 ;  vii. 

181;  ix.  811,  429;  x.  266. 
Dial  de  oraton.,  soe  Quintilian. 
Tahnudf  iv.  149 ;  vi.  496  ;  vii.  392  ;  viii 
158,  874,  97,  410,  518;  ix.  850;  x. 
485,  631.— See  MUchna. 
Tojiner,  t.  406 ;  tL  416 ;  viii.  480 ;  ix. 

618. 
Tapper  (Ruard)  LovanientU,  t.  664 ;  vi. 

24. 
Tarantatia  (Peir,  de)  ix.  542. 
Taraeiut,  iv.  82. 
TaHamu,  L  5  ;  ii  265 ;  ix.  3. 
Taylor  {Dr.  Rowland)  v.  248. 
Tena,  viii.  520. 
Terano,  or  TheramOf  q.  v. 
Terencot 
Adelph.  ii  400 ;  iv.  182  ;  vii.  468 ;  ix. 

805,  90 ;  X.  888,  456,  9,  84,  595. 
Andr.  ii  858,  448 ;  iii  127 ;  iv.  90 ; 
vii  4,  72,  106,  217,  483  ;  viU.  506, 
9 ;  X.  67,  478,  80,  96,  606. 
Ean.  iv.  199 ;  vii  4 ;  ix.  27. 
Heaut.  ii.  479 ;  vi  254 ;  vui  510. 
Phorm.  iv.  259;   viii.  182;   ix.  889, 
528;  X.  145. 
Teresa  (S.)  viii  849. 
Terhdlian, 
Ad  martyras,  v.  98 ;  vi.  189. 

—  Scapulam,  ii  430 ;  iii  367 ;  v.  850, 
529,84;  x.  190,204. 

—  oxorem,  iii  64 ;  x.  479. 

Adv.  Hermog.iv.  77;  vi  118,73,890, 
486;  ix.605,  7. 

—  Judsoi,  ii  456 ;  vi  47 ;  viii  28  ; 
ix.  297,  406,  8. 

—  Marcion.  ii  24,  87,  236,  809,  614, 
89 ;  V.  56,  418,  83,  84,  657 ;  vi  57, 
142,  4,  204,  17,  617,  8 ;  vii  61,  9, 
272;  viii.  26, 110,  558 ;  ix. 300,419, 
40,  640  ;  X.  9,  407,  42,  76,  99. 

—  Prax.  V.  90, 176. 476 ;  vi  100, 430 ; 
viii  S56,  538 ;  ix.  800,  618  ;  x.  870. 

Apolog.  ii  47,  166,  425,  9,  616;  iii 
125,  872,  418;  iv.  42,  145,  446,  62, 
539 ;  V.  178,  222, 41, 81,  94, 7,  327, 
71;  vi.  138,  517,  607;  viii.  84,  65, 
485,  554 ;  ix.  800, 9,  56, 466 ;  x.  58, 
138,  5,  55,  90,  279,  610. 

De  anima,  ii  28,  278,  687,  716;  iv. 
850;  V.  548,  87;  vi.  85,  91;  vii 
824;  viii  105,  558;  ix.  5,  294. 

—  bapt.  i  24, 5, 7,  80 ;  ii.  285, 49,  63, 
*  845,  58 1  T.  81,  97, 158,  541,  6,  53, 


4,  619,  88  ;  vi.  186, 417 ;  viii  21. 2, 
844. 

—  came  Christi,  ix.  425. 

—  cor.  mil  i  34;  v.  154,  487,  597 ; 
vi  217.  424, 8,  9,  687,  8  ;  via.  188 ; 
ix.  428,  44;  x.  370,  407,  537. 

—  cult  foem.  ii  256;  iv.  639;  vii. 
824;  X.  128,81. 

—  exhort  cast  i  17,  24,  61 ;  ii  407; 
X.610. 

—  idoloL  Ji  822 ;  iv.  229 ;  vi  217, 
617, 20 ;  vu.  109  ;  viii  277  ;  ix.  439, 
40-4,58;  x.  176,  277,  587. 

—  jejun.  i  10;  ii  486;  v.  892;  ix. 
269,  861 ;  x.  288,  888,  44, 6,  51,  2, 
5,79. 

—  mottogaiii.ii481;  iii  262;  T.597: 
vii  272 ;  X.  437,  8. 

—  oratione,  ii.  466 ;  iv.  52 ;  t.  824 ; 
Ti.  58 ;  viii.  Z5  ;  ix.  605, 98 ;  x.  849. 

—  patientia,  iv.  241 ;  vii  288. 

—  poenit  ii.  275,  863,  487,  8 ;  iv.  95  ; 
V.  882 :  vu.  60,  2,  881,  90,  7, 439, 
64,  5,  8  ;  viii  508 ;  x.  50,  869. 

—  prsscr.  h»r.  i  4,  30.  4 ;  ii  281, 
826,  508,  81,  716 ;  Hi.  866  ;  iv.  438, 
565 ;  V.  84,  7,  40,  66,  7, 90, 106, 76, 
871,  515,  25,  639  ;  vi  891,  480,  9, 
40;  viii  814,  66,  510,  29,  38;  ix. 
286,  655  :  X.  442. 

—  pudicit  ii  421 ;  T.  18 ;  vi.  509 ; 
vii.  140,  354,  96,  400  ;  x.  108. 

—  resurr.  camia,  ii  246, 872 ;  v.  e^ 
51 ;  vL  81,  4, 127,  891 ;  viii.  17,  8  ; 
ix.  608. 

—  spcctaculis,  ii  617 ;  iv.  108 ;  x.  587. 

—  testim.  anims,  vii  824  ;  ix.  4, 1 15. 

—  virgin,  vel.  v.  871,  8 ;  vi  440;  vii 
610;  ix.  649,  92;  x.  859,  610. 

Scorpiace,  ii  146. 
See  also  x.  488. 
ThemUtiutf  x.  296,  364l 
TheocrUut,  i  76 ;  ii  78,  688 ;  iv.  278, 

424;  viii  310. 
TkeocHttus,  vii  167. 
Tkeodectes,  ii  810. 
Theodoret, 
De  providentia,  x.  S65. 
Dial  I.— ii.  699 ;  vi  47,  58,  65, 100, 
56,  206,  402,  666 ;  vui.  82, 112 ;  ix. 
602;  X.886. 

II.— ii  639 ;  Ti.  108,  66,  206 ; 

ix.  618. 

III.— vi  142. 

Epistt'  ii  245  ;  v.  180. 

Gr.  aff  cur.  ii.  454;  iv.  89,  96,  211, 

603. 
Hsret  fab.  ii  237 ;  v.  667  ;  vi.  214, 

628;  X.  850,  71. 
Hist  ecci  a  169,  216,  651 ;  iv.  464, 
582, 616 ;  v.  42,  90,  4, 6,  8,  101,  6, 
20,  B6y  48,  50,  67,  70,  5,  80,  1,  4, 
95,  205,  6,  828,  480,  41,  5, 56, 492  s 
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vi.  414.  5,  26;  viii.  370,  474;   x. 

223. 4, 04.  312.— Item  apud  Cassiod. 

V.  103.  13.30.40,63. 

relig.  X.  386. 

Philoth.iL  121,216. 

In  Gen.  r.  410 ;  ix.  184;  x.  633. 

—  Exod.  iv.  477. 

—  Leyit  ix.  609. 

—  Deut  vL  217.  463 ;  ix.  428. 

—  1  Reg.  iv.  670. 

—  Psalm,  vil  327. 

—  Rom.  ii.  244 ;  viL  326,  55  ;  x.  8. 
'  —  1  Cor.  yi.  563, 

—  Eph.  T.  641,  58. 

—  PhiL  V.  22,  67,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  V.  22,  49,  57,  64,  115 ;  vi. 
402;  Tiii314;  X.  438. 

—  2  Tim.  ix.  603. 

—  Tit  V.  64. 

—  Heb.  iL  716,  8  ;  ▼.  484. 
Theodorie  a  Niem,  x.  251. 
Theodonu  (pope)  ix.  643. 

ip,  o/Heraclea,  vL  85. 

Silentittriut,  see  Silentiariut. 

'  Studitet,  iv.  436. 

Theodosius  (et    Codex    Theodosiamu)  iL 

333,  448,  527,  64;  iii.  127;  vi.  183, 

441;  vii.  414;  viii  825;  x.  132,  47, 

8,219,20,5,56,62,302,8. 

jttnior,  V.  171. 

Theodotion,  via  171. 

Theoduffus,  vi.  529. 

TheognU,  I  75,.  7, 92,  6 ;  ii.  47, 226,  400 ; 

ix.  281. 
Theophanet,  x.  302,  12,  628. 
Theophilus   Jlexandrmus,    vi    174;    ix. 

606. 
• abp,  qf  Antiochy  iv.  272,  482 ; 

V.  410,  638,  47;   viL  322;    viii.  20; 

X.455. 
•  poeta  comicus,  iv.  202. 

j:c.(?)x.497. 

Theaphrastus,  iL  488;    iv.  197,  254,  5; 

viL  129;  viii.  259;  x.  521. 
TJ^eophylact,  in 

Matt.  iv.  174;    v.  529;    viL  93;    x. 
123. 

Marc.  iL  508 ;  v.  622. 

Lua  iL  716,  8 ;  v.  39  ;  vL  132. 

Joan.  L  59;  iL  660;  v.  623;  vL  35, 
132;  viiL47,  110. 

Act  V.  26 ;  viL  480. 

Rom.  viL  355 ;  ix.  122. 

Eph.iv.  119;  V.  69,641. 

PhiL  vL  402. 

1  Tim.  V.  49,  57,  104,  241 ;  vL  402  ; 
ix.  604. 

Tit  V.  64. 

Heb.  iL  363 ;  iv.  85. 
Theramo  (Joe,  de)  vL  276. 
Thuantu,  ii.  683 ;  iii.  269,  355 ;  v.  352, 

536;  vL  18,  262,  84,  357,  465,  525; 

viu.492;  x.  427. 


Thueydidet,  iL  820,  432,  533,  643;  iii. 
239 ;  X.  65,  506. 

schoL  in,  vii.  127. 


Tibulhu,  iii.  218  ;  iv.  223,  38,  40 ;  viL 

126,  232. 

Tilenus,  vi.  248 ;  viL  304. 

Timaut  (Taurom,)  iv.  196. 

Timoclet,  x.  457. 

Timocreon,  ii.  393. 

Timon,  iL  454. 

Timotheus  AUxandrinus,  x.  349. 

TiraqueUus,  ix.  375  ;  x.  84. 

Titus  Bostreniii,  viii.  459. 

Tolet,  vL  229.  33,  49.  51-3,  73, 4,  9, 523, 

84 ;  viL  500  ;  viiL  479  ;  ix,  253  ;  x.  81. 
TomHne,  i.  cxciii, 
Tongrensit  (Radulphus)  v.  240. 
Torutal,  vL  12. 
Touanus,  x.  446. 
Tottatui,  see  Abuleiuis, 
Trajan,  x.  41,  178. 
Trebeaiu*PolUo,u.690',  iii.  89;  iv.268; 

viiL  302. 
Trent  (Cateeh,  qf  C.  qf)  see  Caiechumus. 
Triihemitu  (or  Trittenheim)  iv.  640;   v. 

182;  vL262;  viiL  166,420. 
Triumphut  {Aug,)  see  Ancona. 
Tryphoniua,  vii.  379. 
TurceUn,  vL  258. 
Turnehus,  v.  273. 

Turonensis {Gregoritts)  x.  191.  301. 
Turrecremata  {Joh,  de)  vL  109,  84,  236, 

343,  454,  8. 
Turrian,  vL  160;  x.  418. 
Twett,  L  elL 
Twisse,  viL  503. 
TyndaWe  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 
Tyrtaut,  iv.  91. 

Ugolino,  vL  496;  viii  553;  ix.  350;  x. 

73,  162,  382.  511. 
Ulenherg,  v.  426. 
Ulpian,  iL  120,  429,  45;  ilL  134;   viL 

127.  393;  viii.  348;  ix.  xvii.  106.  288; 
X.52,  119,  35,  44,  284,  394,  471,2, 
85,  570.  5. 

Uirichua  Felenut,  ix.  563. 
Ungarellui,  ix.  11. 
Urban  (S,)  v.  31,  123,  207,  641. 
Urtperg,  iL  682;  vi.  615. 
Uesher,  iv.  205,  678 ;  vi.  331,  604,  5 ;  x. 
347. 

Vadianut  (Joach.)  viiL  90. 
Falens,  vii.  414. 

Falentia  (Greg,  de)  vL  14,  50,  65, 115, 
45,  280,  466,  565  ;  viiL  479  ;  x.  446. 
(Jac,  Perez  de)  vL  255. 


Falentinian,  viL  414. 

Falerandue,  iL  587- 

Falenus  Flaccus,  iv.  78,  238 ;  ix.  288. 

Maximus,  L  4;    iL  682.  3;    iiu 


^269,  70,  88,  9,  388,  41,  2,  5 ;  iv.  84, 


CCCXCIV 


AUTHORS  QUOTED  OE  REFERRED  TO. 


57,  234,  61,  403,  8,  534,  614;  vi.  53  ; 

viii.  166,  203,  338,  401,  10;  ix.  377 ; 

X.79.  116,  26,206,  491,592. 
Valetius,  v.  147. 
Valia  {Laurentitu)  tL  400,  41 ;  rii.  526 ; 

ix.  280,  3,  534. 
Valletiust  x.  398. 
Fargas  {Alfh.  de)  viii.  356. 
Varinui  or  Phawnrimu,  q.  v. 
Varroy  iv.  211,  5,  25,  632;  ▼.  363;  vi. 

625  ;  vii.  568  ;  viii.  148,  252;  ix.  293, 

373,  452  ;  x.  141,  54. 
—  Atacinui,  iii.  451. 
Vasquez,  vi.  25,  34,  78,  94,  140,  5,  249. 

73,  507,  10,  33,  623  ;  U.  419;  x.  419, 

39. 
Faux  (Remalctti  de)  iv.  15. 
Fedetius,  v.  133. 
Fega  {Andreas)  vi.  271. 
Felieiut  Patercuhu,  ii.  40  ;  viiL  365  ;  x. 

64,  133,  297. 
Fenantias  Fortunatus,  v.  373 ;  viii.  218 ; 

ix.  435,  651  ;  X.  190. 
Fergil  (Polydore)  iL  22;  vi.  190,  5,  218, 

544,  65,  631 ;  ix.  428,  48,  9,  696;  x. 

416.  30,  47. 
Ferratus  {Joan,  Maria)  vL  461. 
Fertrantu  {M.)  x.  505. 
Feruna  {Constant.)  viii.  464,  79. 
Fice- Comes,  v.  500. 
Fictor  (pope)  viii.  127. 

bp.  o/ Carthage  f  ix.  643. 

presb,  Aniioch.  ii.  670  ;  x.  344. 

{Aurelius)\u  590;  ix.  394;  x.  41. 

{Claud.  M.)  viii.  38 ;  X.  465. 

Fietorellus,  v.  479. 

Fictoria  {Fr.de)  vL  229,  562;  viii.  91, 

4 ;  ix.  368. 
Fictorinus  martyr,  iL  718 ;  v.  484. 
Ftda,u.670;  x.  587. 
Figilius  {pope)  v.  476 ;  viL  454. 
FUlagagnus,  iv.  452. 
Fillalpandus,  viiL  411. 
Fincentius  Bellovacensis,  ii.  244 ;  v.  64. 

Ferrerius,  viii.  228 ;  x.  588. 

• Linnensis,  v.  56,  226,  49.  375, 

96,  427,  8,  601 ;  vL  338, 444,  52;  viii. 

815,  531 ;  ix.  640 ;  X.  442. 
rtrgil, 

Jiineid,  ii.  72,  8,  407,  30;  iii.  819,  23, 
44,  74,  450,  2,  3 ;  iv.  title-page,  3, 
53.  115,  36,  221,  8,  43,  84,  357, 
572;  vL  23,  4,  474;  vii  5,  140,  61, 
433,  8,  79,  515.  7 ;  viii.  21.  65,  129, 
94,  314,  418,  57,  60;  ix.  21,  2,  7-9, 
207,  311,  75,  700;  x.  85,  97,  119, 
212,  452,  576. 

Bucol.  L  Ixxv.;  iii  293;  iv.  299;  vii 
174;  viii  248,  418,  59. 

Oeorg.  ii.  432,  72 ;  iii  266,  329 ;  vii. 
26,  133,  285,  538;  viii  161;  ix. 
283,463;  X.  85,  452. 

See  aliio  ii.  26. 


Firvesius,  x.  420. 

Fitruvius,  i.  cccxviii, 

FivaUus,  vi  282. 

Fives  {Ludwicus)y.  459,  552;  vi  417, 

631. 
Folaterran,  ii.  682 ;  vi  276  ;  ix.  545. 
Folkelius,  i.  57. 
Foragine  {Jae,  de)  Legenda  amrea,  vi  198, 

560,  1 ;  X.  660. 
FMsius  {Dionytius)  ii  615  ;  viii  158. 
{Ger.  Joan.)  iv.  647  ;  vi  597 ; 

vii.  823. 
Fuleatius  GalUeanus,  vii  273. 

Waddingt  a  64 ;  iii  281 ;  T.  486,  505 ; 

vi.  372. 
Walqfiridus  {abbas)  see  Stratus, 
Waldensis,  v.  648 ;  vi  24,  110,  531, 609. 
Walo  Messalinms,  viii  305. 
Walsittgham  {Thomas)  vi  276. 
WaUon  {Isaac)  i  eexxvi, 
Ward  {Dr.  Samuel)  vii  451 
IVarSf  i  xeix.  ccUxix, 
Warmington,  viii.  467. 
Warwick  {sir  Philip)  Memoirs,  i  cclxxiL 
WaUrland,  v.  405  ;  vi  141. 
WaUon,bL.  117. 
Webster  {Dr.  WiUiam)  ix.  157. 
Weever,  iii.  302,  52,  96. 
Weicelius,  x.  416. 
Wesenbech,  ix.  299. 
Westminster  {Matthew   i/)  vi  616;    x. 

208,  374. 
Weston,  vi  282. 
Wetstein,  ii  446. 
Whetstone,  i  81. 
Whitaker,  vii  312 ;  x.  446. 
Whitby,  V.  4:?9. 

White,  vi.  141,  811,  7,  72,  569. 
Whitelock,  i  xxvL 
Wilkins,  vi  161. 
Willet,  iv.  479. 
WiUiam  of  Paris,  tee  Paris, 
Willmot,  i.  xvi.,  xxv.,  Uv, 
Wilson  {bp.  T.)  iv.  526.  x 

Withrittgton  (or  Widdrington)  v.  49 
Wood  {Ant.  a)  i  98;    Ofe,  pasaim;   vi 

185,  476,  7  ;  x.  520. 
Wordsworth,  viii  254,  353. 
Worthington,  i  cic 

Xanthus,  ii  17. 
Xeno,  ii  384. 
Xenocrates,  vii.' 291. 
Xenophanes,  iv.  478  ;  v.  363. 
Xenophon, 

Anab.  x.  195. 

Cyrop.  iii  125,  804,  16,  96. 8, 403,  46, 
9,  51,  3,  4;  iv.  189,  621 ;  vii.  52; 
viii.  406 :  ix.  402 ;  x.  63,  480. 

De  Lacedaem.  rep.  i  9. 

Hellea.  iv.  112,  617,  26. 


A.UTU0B8  QUOTED  OB  ^Meg«l^^^WT>  TO. 


CCCXCV 


Memorab.  i.  5}  il  817,  20 ;  ix.  875 ; 
X.457. 
Xiphmn,m.S7S,96i  z.  178. 
XystUM,  or  Sixtut,  q.  t. 

Zabarei,  vi.  461. 

Zaechias,  x.  401. 

ZaacAiw,  v.  680. 

Zone  {Bernard)  iz.  651. 

Zasius,  z.  57. 

Zeekary  (pope)  Tiii.  536 ;  iz.  357,  62. 

Zeno,  iy.  58,  280 ;  vii.  177. 

JZmoMm,  iiL 90;  It.  250 ;  viL  126. 


Zoderieus,  yI  282,  3. 
ZonaraSf 
Anna].  !▼.  617 ;  ix.  418  <  z.  96, 302, 8. 
In  cann.  aposL  ii  481  ;  v.  209 ;  viiL 
189;  iz.457;  x.  371.  502,  3. 

concill.  L  18  i  ▼.  90,  160,  8, 

210, 553,  83, 643, 68 ;  TiiL  221 ;  ix. 
358. 
Item  ap.  Stepb.  y.  101. 
Zoroaster,  ii.  524. 
Zosbmu,  X.  78. 
ZMiv«M>viL330;  x.  415. 


CWSTEBAIi 


INDEX  OF  MATTERS. 


A»  L.  an  anonymous  opponent  of  Taylor, 
yi.  285, 390  &c   See  Index  of  Authors. 

jfbel,  whether  his  sacrifice  was  will-wor- 
ship, ix.  691. 

AhtUard,  ridiculous  account  of  his  con- 
demnation, Y.  447. 

Jbimeleeh,  his  oath  with  Isaac,  viii  154. 

Abjection  of  mind,  a  cause  of  error  in  con- 
science, ix.  127. 

Abrahamt  the  great  pattern  of  a  justifying 
faith,  yiiL  298 ;  how  related  to  Sarah, 
ix.  881.  Legends  concerning  him; 
said  to  haye  kept  a  religious  festiyal,  a 
memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456  ;  and 
to  have  first  instituted  morning  prayer, 
iy.  78  :  ix.  588 ;  to  haye  ofiered  his  son 
on  mount  Calvary,  ii.  614;  his  saying 
ahout  truth  and  custom,  ix.  694;  his 
treatment  of  the  idolatrous  trayeller,  y. 
604 :  i  elxxs,  eeev.  Abraham's  bosom, 
yiii  551. 

AbrogatioH,  one  of  the  ways  of  changing 
laws,  X.  501 ;  cannot  be  by  mere  cus- 
tom, 587 ;  but  may,  when  made  by  a 
competent  power,  be  right  though  the 
law  was  not  wrong,  542. 

Absalom,  legend  concerning  his  death,  iy. 
572  {  '  following  Absalom,'  68. 

Absence  of  God  from  us,  causes  of,  ii.  162. 

Absolute  power,  true  account  of,  x.  164. 

Absolution,  one  of  the  perpetual  powers  of 
the  christian  ministry,  i.  12  sqq.  how 
to  be  practised  towards  the  sick,  iii.  416 
sqq.  import  of  it,  when  declaratory, 
optatiye,  or  judicial,  yL  515  sqq.  yii. 
451  sqq.  forms  in  the  prayer-book  ex- 
plained, V.  251 ;  judicial  form  not  used 
m  ancient  liturgies,  yii.  458 ;  and  can 
eflect  no  material  change  in  the  peni- 
tent as  to  giving  of  pardon,  458 ;  if 
wrongly  giyen,  does  neither  bind  nor 
loose,  X.  272  i  requires  repentance  as  a 
condition,  yiL  447* — See  Attrition, 

Abuse  of  a  thing,  whether  a  reason  for 
taking  it  away,  x.  548. 

Accessory  follows  ^ature  of  principal ;  ex- 
plained, X.  288. 

Accident  in  logic,  definition  of,  yii.'  578. 


Accidents,  contentedneu  under,  iii.  84. 

AcclameUion,  see  St^fivge. 

Acco  and  her  looking-glass,  yiii.  162. 

Accusers  in  last  judgment,  iy.  27  sqq. 

Acephali,  their  heresy,  y.  197. 

Acilius,  see  A  viola. 

Action,  causes  of,  'efficient,  x.  548  sqq. 
and  final,  646  sqq.  must  be  yoluntary 
to  be  good  or  eyil,  548;  morality  of 
action,  how  affected  by  ignorance,  616 
sqq.  by  fear  and  yiolence,  688;  sin 
of  action  whether  distinct  from  sin  of 
affection,  608 ;  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
deceiye  by  action,  128. 

Accuse  or  excuse,  conscience  does,  ix.  18. 

Ad  hominem,  arguments,  whether  lawful, 
ix.95. 

Adam,  said  not  to  haye  remained  in  para- 
dise one  night,  iv.  479;  to  haye 
mourned  on  Indian  mountains  three 
hundred  years,  179,  682  ;  yii.  28  ;  to 
haye  been  buried  in  mount  Calyary,  ii. 
614 ;  fanciful  anagram  of  his  name, 
yiL  518;  coyenant  made  with  him, 
559,  68;  six  precepts  given  to  him, 
ix.  857. 

-^— -  sin  of,  its  consequences,  iiu  808: 
yii  808 ;  nature  of  the  death  threatened 
to  him,  and  which  passed  upon  his 
posteri^,  ibid,  how  sin  came  into  the 
world  by  him,  and  death  by  sin,  244 
sqq.  his  sin  despoiled  us  of  superna- 
tural assistance,  805  sqq.  498;  is  in 
us  no  more  than  an  imputed  sin,  and 
how  it  is  so,  809,  19 ;  did  not  destroy 
our  free  will,  279,  818 ;  does  not  make 
us  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  816,  or 
naturally  and  necessarily  yicious,  252 ; 
nor  can  cause  infanta  to  perish,  ibid, 
sqo. 

'ASurio,  what  it  is,  yii  94. 

Admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
one  of  the  benefits  conyeyed  to  us  in 
baptism,  ii.  288. 

Adoption  into  the  gospel  coyenant,  one  of 
the  benefits  conveyed  to  us  in  baptism, 
ii.  284 ;  spirit  of  adoption,  553^  why 
called'the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  ibid. 


CCCXCVlll 


OENEItAL  1KDIX  OF  MATTBSS. 


Jdoratiom  of  Chritt  by  tlie  magi,  ii  86, 
91 ;  of  the  sacrament,  ▼!.  162  sqq. 
271 ;  of  images,  see'  Images,  Act  of 
adoration,  iii.  30. 

JdrioHf  built  a  heathen  temple  on  the 
place  of  Christ's  birth,  ii.  65. 

Adultery,  forbidden  in  serentb  command- 
ment, ii.  442 ;  in  scripture  language 
includes  fornication,  ibid,  disreputable 
among  all  nations,  iiL  69 ;  allowed  by 
Plato,  ix.  294 ;  laws  against  it  in  chris- 
tian times,  iiL  59 ;  punished  with  fifteen 
years'  penance,  TiiL  179 ;  may  not  be 
practised  even  in  thought,  ii.  443; 
whether  it  should  needs  be  forgiven 
by  the  injured  party  upon  repentance, 
▼til  148 ;  whether  a  wife  should  con- 
nive at  it,  ix.  240 ;  whether  an  adul- 
teress is  bound  to  confess,  in  justice 
to  the  legitimate  children,  x.  113. 

Jdotnt,  hymns  for,  vii.  649. 

■  of  Christ  to  judgment,  iv.  7 ;  per- 

sons to  be  judged,  9  ;  place  of  judg- 
ment, 15;  signs  of  its  approach,  17; 
the  judge,  19 ;  the  accusers,  27 ;  the 
sentence,  83 ;  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  eternal,  42. 

Jdtfenaries,  confession  of^  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's  notes  of  the  church,  vL  878. 

Jdvoaue,  may  not  in  a  good  cause  use 
evil  arts,  x.  111. 

JEtfric,  his  testimony  against  traniub- 
stantiation,  vi.  160. 

JEmiUui  (Paulus)  reproves  the  cowardice 
of  the  king  of  Macedon,  iii.  838. 

Aerius,  denied  the  divine  institution  of 
episcopacy,  v.  82,  109 ;  therefore  is 
condemned  and  branded  for  heresy  by 
the  catholic  church,  115, 96. 

AeropuSf  amused  himself  with  making 
lanterns,  iii  12. 

JEtchybu,  his  death,  ill  269. 

^sop,  bis  picture  sold  for  much,  iv.  426. 

Affected  ignorance,  vii  629. 

Affection,  sin  o^  whether  distinct  from  sin 
of  action,  x.  603 ;  affections  need  to  be 
mortified,  ii.  176  sqq.  should  be  care- 
fully watched  in  meditation,  136 ;  afiec- 
tion  to  sin,  see  Se\f-examifuUwn. 

AJlrmative  and  negative  precepts,  how  far 
implied  in  one  another,  ix.  496  sqq. 
how  they  differ,  526;  when  seemingly 
opposed,  how  to  be  expounded,  503. 

AffticHofM,  how  to  be  contented  under,  iii 
96  sqq.  prayers  and  forms  of  devotion 
under,  222  sqq.  viii  686. 

Agathocles,  his  humility,  iii  71. 

Agenda,  or  things  to  be  done  (part  of 
Golden  Grove)  vii.  611. 

Agetilaue,  an  example  of  obedience,  ii  122. 

AgU,  his  domestic  trouble,  iii  97> 

Aglaus  Sophidius,  an  example  of  happi 
ness,  iii  288. 


Agnes  (S.)  declined  manisge,  iv.  209; 
miracle  at  her  execution,  ii  677. 

Agnut  Dei,  one  of  the  sacramentals  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267  ;  not  of  aposto- 
lical appointment,  ix.  631. 

Agemy  of  Christ,  ii  607  sqq. 

Agrieola,  see  Cases  of  coiueience* 

Agrigentina  navis,  see  Name, 

Agrippa,  prond  of  his  ancestors  that  were 
kings  aiid  priests,  i  8. 

Aid  or  counsel  given  to  an  action,  is  con- 
sent to  it,  X.  583. 

Aipiveis,  one  of  the  nns  severely  threat- 
ened in  scripture,  though  made  light 
of  by  man,  vii  130. 

AlbiU,  see  WhiU  (Thomas). 

Akibiadee  seduced  the  wife  of  Agis,  iii 
97 ;  his  reply  when  sent  for  to  Athena 
to  take  hia  trial,  viii  166. 

Alexander  the  great,  fined  hia  friends  far 
being  too  earnest  in  play,  x.  599 ;  how 
he  rewarded  a  vain  skill,  586;  trua 
account  of  his  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians, viii  273 ;  hia  oourtien  imitated 
his  wry  neck,  iv.  806. 

Alexandria,  bishop  of,  became  proud  and 
ambitious,  z.  233. 

AHenation  of  church  lands,  see  Cknrck 
lands ;  of  kingly  rights,  whether  law* 
ful,  X.  170. 

AU'Sonk  college,  Taylor's  connectioa 
with,  i  jrem.  &&  ccfiii. 

Allegorical,  one  of  the  mystical  or  spiri- 
tual senses  of  scripture,  viii  525; 
sometimes  unduly  urged  by  the  Es- 
thers, i  cxliiL 

Alkbtjah,  see  Halleli^ak, 

Alms,  giving  of,  part  of  christian  reli- 
gion, iii  187;  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness evangelical,  viii  263 ;  one  of  the 
christian  duties  added  to  the  decalogue, 
ii  459 ;  right  quantity,  ibid,  viii  263, 
objecU,  ii.  461,  and  manner  of  it,  462 ; 
dilferent  kinds  of  alma;  corporal,  iiL 
188;  spiritual,  ibid,  and  mixed,  189; 
rules  for  giving  alma,  ibid.,  motives  to 
it,  194 ;  a  proper  act  for  time  of  sick- 
ness, 396 ;  one  of  the  acts  of  penance, 
vii  469;  and  suitable  to  the  time  of 
holy  communion,  viii  226;  giving 
large  alms,  an  act  of  zeal,  iv.  171 ;  how 
efi^tual  to  procuring  mercy,  iii.  308, . 

Altar,  a  place  of  refuge,  v.  329;  always 
approached  with  honour,  887;  altars 
in  Solomon's  temple^  mystieal  import 
0^  ii.  173;  christians  have  an  altar, 
V.  324;  reverence  paid  to  the  altar  in 
ancient  churches,  and  worship  directed 
towards  it,  why,  327 — 86 ;  WNihi  under 
the  altar,  viii.  556. 

AmahUity,  two  causes  of,  ix.  316L 

*ktuiprla,  meaning  of,  vii  94. 

Ambition,  a  cause  of  culpable  eiror,  T«  510. 
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Ambrose  (5.)  how  he  divided  hie  time, 
iii.  281 ;  bit  charge  to  his  dying  bro- 
ther, TiiL  435;  rejected  Theodosius 
from  oommuDioD,  ii  648;  his  testi- 
mony concerning  confirmation,  v.  642, 
and  againit  tranauhstantiation,  vi.  149  ; 
his  supposed  statements  about  original 
sih,  viL  325,  and  about  presbyters  con- 
firming, v.  126. 

Jmen,  derivation  of,  viii.  293 ;  saying  of 
the  rabbins  concerning,  518. 

Amendment,  resolution  of,  iii  386. 

Amusement*,  rules  for,  vii.  614. 

Anabaptists^  opinions  considered ;  against 
1)  infant  baptism,  v.  540—89;  and  2) 
magistracy,  589. 

Anagogical,  one  of  the  mystical  or  spiri- 
tual senses  of  scripture,  r.  414,  viii.  525. 

Analogy  of  Christianity,  what  it  is,  and 
how  violated,  iv.  524. 

•^—  of  faith,  how  far  a  guide  in  ex- 
pounding scripture,  v.  424 ;  is  our  chief 
guide  in  deductions  from  it,  viii.  528. 
of  reason,  see  Scripture, 


Ananias  and  Sapphira,  temporal  death  of, 
whether  in  lieu  of  eternal,  iv.  670. 

Anarchy,  worse  than  tyranny,  x.  368. 

Anathema,  the  greater  exconununication, 
X.  309,  15  sqq. 

Anojeimenes,  his  garrulity,  iv.  278» 

Ancient  writers  and  modem,  their  ad- 
vantages respectively,  ix.  205  sqq. 

Andabatarum  conflictus,  vii.  542. 

Andrew  {S,)  his  call  to  the  discipleship, 
iL  288  sqq.  347 ;  passion  of,  a  spurious 
document,  vi.  141. 

Angaria,  a  sort  of  tribute,  x.  155. 

Angels,  whether  differ  in  species,  L  IxxeiiL 
cclxxxv.  have  no  genealogy,  cognation, 
or  difference  of  sex,  ii.  604;  good 
angels  never  appeared  in  likeness  of 
women,  viiL  166 ;  angels  not  so  high 
as  man  exalted  in  Christ,  iv.  637  sqq. 
not  comprehended  within  a  covenant 
of  repentance,  ii  352;  have  their 
dwelling  in  churches,  321;  are  pre- 
sent at  the  christian  mysteries,  viii 
228;  called  watchmen,  iv.  271;  an- 
nounced birth  of  Christ,  ii  83;  pre- 
sidents of  temple,  departed  at  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  617;  worshipped  in 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  489;  sought  as 
mediators  by  Gnostics,  ix.  588;  bi- 
shops, V.  85,  and  priests,  x.  64,  called 
angels;  angels' food,  viii.  178. — ^Angel- 
guardiim  of  each  person,  iv.  482; 
thought  to  be  assigned  at  baptism,  ii 
244,  iv.  271;  or  at  confirmation,  v. 
618;  and  a  second  to  a  bishop  at  his 
consecration,  viii.  326;  angel  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  Persia,  ii.  596,  722. 

Anger,  causeless,  forbidden  by  sixth  com- 
mandment, ii  434;  hinders  efifect  of 


prayer,  iv.  61;    anger  of  James  and 
John    against    Samaritans,  viii.  459; 
remedies  against   anger,  ii.  440  sqq. 
iii.    196;     prayer   against    inordinate 
anger,  vii  &45 ;  what  anger  allowable, 
ii  435  sqq. — See  Clamour, 
Angerona,  iii  320;  vi.  631. 
Anna,  mother  of  the  virgin  Mary,  whe- 
ther married  more  than  once,  ix.  191. 
Anniversaries  kept  by  gentiles,  i  5. 
Annunciation,  see  Jesus   Christ;    hymn 

for,  vii  659. 
AnfhropomorphUes,  viii  523,  37. 
Anthusof  mother  of  S.  Chrysostom,  x.  496. 
Antigonus,  his  answer  to  the  philosopher 

asking  money,  iv.  68. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  gave  thanks  for  a 

prosperous  voyage,  iii  90,  398. 
Antipodes,  heresy  to  assert  existence  of, 

V.  391 ;  viE  536. 
Antiquity,  (me  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of  the 
church,  vi  875 ;  an  aigument  for  the 
truth  of  doctrine,  v.  176 ;  viii  538.^ 
See  Ancients. 
Antisthenes  threw  away  his  gold,  ii.  107 ; 
his  question  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  iv.  159. 
Antoninus  (emp.)  praise  of,  iv.  78. 
Antonio  de  Imola,  see  Cases  of  conscience, 
Antony  (S.)  tempted  to  vanity,  ii  632; 
vii.  431 ;  his  cheerful  pleasantry,  iv. 
291. 
■  the  orator,  his  eloquence,  and 

death,  iv.  423. 
— —  of  Padua,  see  Cases  of  conscience, 
Anyius,  his  argument  for  content,  iii.  73. 
Ape,  image  of,  left  standing  after  other 

idols  were  broken,  vii.  374. 
Apices  juris,  &c.  ix.  550. 
Apology,  see  Liturgy, 
Apostles,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  22  sq. 
same  with  bishops  in  name,  person,  and' 
office,  21  sqq.  but  distinct  from  pres- 
byters, 24;  their  offices,  25  sqq.  en- 
trusted with   government  of  church, 
19;    their  canons  (see  Canons  of  the 
apostles)   how  binding   on   the   con- 
science, X.  331 ;  the  rituals  they  taught 
in  divine  ordinances  do  bind  idl  Chris- 
tendom, 335 ;  their  rules  in  things  in- 
different, how  far  binding,  839;  what 
the  apostles  promised  in  their  preach- 
ing, iv.  438;   how  they  were  treated, 
ibid. — apostles'  creed,  see  Creed, 
ApostoUeal  churches,  their  creed  sufficient 

for  us,  vi  434. 
Apostolus  cujusque,  &c.,  viii.  343. 
Appetites  of  man,  ii  6  sq. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Sermons,  Sodom, 
AquUa  would  have  laid  down  his  neck 

for  S.  Paul,  i  82. 
-^-^  bible  of,  reckoned  heresy  to  adopt, 
i      V.  393. 
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Jqukuu  (5.  Tk.)  became  a  friar  without 
consent  of  bu  parents,  x.  474;  bis 
answer  as  to  how  a  man  might  best 
become  learned,  ii.  475. 

AramiU,  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  God, 
80  called,  x.  328. 

hpx^  T^y  i»hpa  icr.A.,  riii.  565. 

^rchimedet,  his  joy  at  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  L  eecxvHL 

jlrtopagiteg  were  priests,  i.  10. 

Aretint  minds,  It.  198. 

ArguiMiU  insufficient,  no  ground  of  sure 
conscience,  ix.  92;  argument  ad  ho- 
minem,  whether  lawful,  95;  or  argu- 
ment founded  on  men's  ungrounded 
fears,  99;  probable  arguments,  col- 
lective force  of,  152  sqq. 

jirian  bishops,  their  artifice  to  get  their 
doctrine  called  the  creed  of  Nice,  iv.  616. 

Ariaratheif  fined  for  harm  done  in  wan- 
tonness, iii.  185. 

m4rutidei  blames  Philip  for  destroying 
the  Phocians,  iiL  186. 

ArUtippuSt  contented  under  the  loss  of  a 
farm,  iii.  91 ;  threw  his  money  into  the 
sea,  viiL  168 ;  his  saying  concerning  an 
insatiable  appetite,  iii.  202 ;  his  practice 
higher  than  liis  doctrine,  iv.  629. 

Arittodemut  slew  himself  from  supersti- 
tion, iv.  112. 

Arius,  history  of  his  falling  into  heresy, 
V.  898;  viii.  870;  true  cause  of  his 
banishment,  v.  628 ;  his  miserable  end, 
ii.  538,  does  not  of  itself  prove  him  a 
heretic,  591. 

Armorial  bearings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  i. 

xU,  XXJCV, 

Army  or  navy,  prayer  for  in  time  of 
war,  viii.  660. 

Arnohiutt  his  doctrine  concerning  original 
sin,  vii.  288,  307,  25. 

Arnulph,  said  to  have  cured  a  leper  in 
baptiziug  him,  ii.  244. 

Arsenius,  his  fears  of  failing,  iii.  409; 
especially  at  his  death,  ii.  689. 

Artabanutf  his  child  changed  at  nurse, 
ii.77. 

Article*  of  faith ;  needful  articles  clearly 
set  down  in  scripture,  v.  409 ;  and  com- 
prised in  the  apostles*  creed,  37 1  sqq. 
whether  they  may  be  added  to,  ix. 
643 ;  as  the  church  of  Rome  claims  to 
do,  vi.  184 ;  no  new  articles  added  to 
the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  creed,  v.  407. 
—Subscription  to  articles,  x.  447. 

Artificial  handsomeness,  treatise  on,  not 
by  Taylor,  i.  vii.  IvUu  practices  of  that 
kind,  condemned,  x.  129. 

^oAdrpcio,  vL  487. 

A.cenmn  of  Christ,  see  Jesut  Christ. 

day,  devotions  for,  iii  232 ;  viii. 

613 ;  hymn  for,  vii.  660. 

Atf-^Ayeio,  severely  threatened  in  scripture, 


though  thought  lightly  of  by  man,  viL 
127. 

Assembly  of  divinea,  pat  forth  the  Dtree- 
lory,  q.  v. — ^their  doctrine  concerning 
original  sin,  viL  500 — 2. 

Assyrians,  twenty-three  thousand  said  to 
have  been  slain  for  fornication,  ii  18, 
598 ;  iv.  486 ;  L  cxajlU. 

Astrology,  judicial,  folly  of,  ix.  79 ;  Taci- 
tus' judgment  of  astrologers,  x.  368. 

Athanatius  {S.)  his  contrivance  to  escape 
from  his  pursuers,  iv.  582;  his  testi- 
mony to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture, 
vL  174, 395,  and  against  making  images 
or  pictures  of  God,  217. 

creed  of,  probably  not  made 


by  him,  v.  407;  did  not  add  new 
articles,  but  only  explicate,  ibid,  its 
damnatory  clauses  considered,  405. 

Atlteism,  folly  and  wretchedness  of,  iv. 
249;  how  produced,  570;  a  greater 
sin  now  than  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  545. 

Athenodorus  divided  his  estate  with  his 
brother,  L  82. 

Athens,  course  of  study  at,  censured,  ij. 
501 ;  Athenian  law  against  falsehood  in 
dealings,  620. 

Attalus  the  martyr  called  a  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  churches,  vi.  348. 

Attila,  his  hatred  to  Zercon,  viii  ^12; 
ix.  80. 

Attilius,  slain  by  the  servant  of  Gracchus, 
X.674.  ^    ^ 

Attrition  not  sufficient  (though  with  abj 
solution)  without  contrition,  vii.  «* 
sqq.  460;  viii  175;  though  held  so 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  v.  598 ;  ix.  pi 

Audience  court,  the  bishop's,  v.  137;  vin. 
312,  25. 

Audientes  not  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, I  35. 

Attjldius,  see  Cases  of  conscience. 

Augurs,  their  power  and  dignity,  19. 

Augustine  {S.)  when  young,  Pf*y«^» ,  f*. 
siring  not  to  be  heard,  il  476 ;  iv*  '1*» 
led  by  his  mother  to  the  tomb  of  C8B»a'» 
ii.  226 ;  his  division  of  his  time,  iiL  281; 
his  three  wishes,  I  cccxv,;  died  wheu 
the  Vandals  were  besieging  Hippo,  it 
695 ;  iv.  452;  v.  353.— His  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  vii.  243,  52,  82-9,  803, 
11-7,  27,  39,  506,  42  sqq.  which  was 
first  broached  by  him,  327;  his  expo- 
sitions of  Rom.  vii  earlier  and  l»w'» 
350;  his  doctrine  concerning  iwfntt 
dying  unbaptized,  543;  he  i«  "g^^** 
a  middle  stote  for  infanU  and  beaihen, 
253;  doubted  of  purgatory,  vl  554  sq?* 
asserts  the  sufficiency  of  holy  scripture, 
899  sqq.  gives  no  support  to  transtto- 
stantiation,  151  sqq.  588;  his  test  oi 
tradition  examined,  427;  his  Retr»«- 
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tations   a  matter  of  praise,  W.  508; 

Ueber's  censure  of  him,  i.  xlvi.  sq. 
^uguttutt  his  troubled  life,  iii.  287 ;  his 

sentence  on  a  son  that  would  have  killed 

his  father,  yiiL  149;   his  liberality  in 

play,  X.  607. 
Aureluu  yielded  to  his  friends'  wishes, 

viii.  38d. 
Auricular  confession,  see  ConfetHon, 
Auro  bibitur  venenum,  iv.  455. 
AusUrities,  corporal ;  see  Morti/ieation. 
abOihis,  minister  bhould  not  be,  viii  637. 
Authority  of  men,  rules  for  being  giiided 

by,  in  matters  of  opinion    and  con- 
science, is.  202—16. 
Autolyeus,  see  Case*  qf  conseienee, 
Ave  transposed  is  Era,  vii.  518. 
Averroest  his  saying.  Sit  amma  &&,  It. 

444;  ix.  177. 
Aviola  (Acilius)  reviTed  on  the  funeral 

pile,  viii.  404. 


BahyUmt  type  of  a  sinner,  iv.  241,  72; 
cliurch  of  Rome  compared  to,  vL  287. 

Bacchus,  see  Liber, 

Bachcrrftf  Taylor's  tutor,  l  xii, 

Backslidingt  dingers  of,  iv.  102. 

Balaam^  his  prophecy  of  Christ,  ii.  84 ;  his 
vision  not  an  excess  of  religion,  140. 

Bapt^,  priesU  of  Cotytto  why  so  called, 
ii.  281. 

Baptism,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  chris- 
tian ministry,  L  24 ;  of  the  bishop  pro- 
perly, and  of  others  by  delegation  Irom 
him,  V.  168;  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
ii  233 ;  viii  530 :  types,  ii  229,  his- 
tory, 230  sq.  and  benefits  of  baptism, 
ibid.  sqq.  original  sin  remitted  in  it, 
vii  284  i  effects  of  it  upon  the  soul,  ii. 
241 ;  angel-guardian  thought  to  be  as- 
signed at  b.  244;  conditions  required 
in  the  recipient,  245 ;  whether  after  b. 
there  can  be  only  one  repentance,  iv. 
95 ;  b.  put  off  by  some  in  ancient  time 
to  the  hour  of  death,  ix.  669 ;  how  re- 
lated to  confirmation,  v.  616;  form  of 
administration  of  it,  viii  631 ;  form  in 
greek  and  latin  churches,  x.  838 ;  should 
be  by  immersion,  362, 8 ;  and  that  trine, 
870 ;  whether  may  be  by  laics,  i  25. 
ecxliii.  or  by  women,  x.  369;  h.  by 
heretics  not  valid,  though  held  so  by 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  418 ;  use  of  cross 
in  b.  in  English  church,  x.  409 ;  obla- 
tions made  at  b.  in  Ireland,  366  ;  fan- 
ciful derivation  of  the  word,  ii  236. — 
Bapiisni  for  the  dead,  v.  309;  ix.  98. 
m  of  infants,  arguments  for ;  nega- 

tive, that  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
h.  any  thing  to  hinder  it,  ii  247 — 66 ; 
and  positive,  from  tlie  benefits  which 
intanu  receive  therein,  256 — 70 ;  prac- 
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tice  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  270 ; 
which  hath  power  and  authority  in 
sacraments,  274;  argument  with  the 
anabaptists,  v.  540  sqq.  the  srgument 
founded  on  circumcision,  540,  4,  61 ; 
on  Christ  blessing  the  infants,  641,  5, 
64 — 7  ;  on  original  sin,  541,  6,  68  sqq. 
on  Christ's  words,  'unless  a  man  be 
horn'  &c.,  542,  72 ;  on  the  promise  '  to 
you  and  to  your  children,'  542,  8, 
77  sqq.  on  'Be  baptized  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  OhoKt,'  543, 
9,  80 ;  the  argument  a  majori  from  the 
case  of  Jewish  infants,  643,  50,  81 ; 
Taylor's  statement  of  anabaptists'  argu- 
ment considered  by  Hammond,  i.  xtx. 
infant  baptism  rested  by  church  of 
Rome  on  unsafe  grounds,  vi.  416; 
whether  the  practice  of  it  affecta  the 
question  of  original  sin,  vii  523. 

Baptism  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Baptista  Colcnna,  see  Cases  of  cottseienee. 

Barbara  {S.)  miracle  wrought  to  save  her 
from  shame  at  her  execution,  ii.  677. 

Bargains,  rules  and  measures  of  justice 
in,  iii  130. 

Barley  cake  in  the  host  of  Midian,  a  typ« 
of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii  62. 

Barnabas  {S.)  his  dispute  with  S.  Paul, 
viii  277. 

Bartholomew  (5.)  a  saying  attributed  to^ 
ii  300. 

massacre  of,  less  savage 


than  the  gunpowder  treason,  viii  495. 

Basil  {S.)  prayed  to  have  his  headache 
again,  ii  177;  performed  his  holy 
offices  with  reverence  and  solemuitv^ 
825;  declares  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi  174,  893  ;  speaks  of  con- 
firmation aa  a  signature,  v.  641. 

(emp.)  his  cruelty  to  a  man  who 

saved  his  life,  x.  502. 

Bath-cd,  see  Daughter  of  a  voice. 

Baxter,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  under  tho 
commonwealth,  i  cclxxxiv. 

Beans,  Pythagoras'  prohibition  o^  ex- 
plained, viii  260. 

Beatific  vision,  whether  enjoyed  before 
the  resurrection,  viii  560. 

Beatitudes,  considerations  upon  the  eighty 
ii391;  five  of  them  refer  to  humUiji* 
tion  and  temporal  inconvenience,  iv. 
524;  Taylor  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  a  discourse  on  the  beati- 
tudes at  the  time  of  his  death,  u 
eccxxhh  * 

Bede,  said  to  have  preached  to  a  xock^ 
iv.  333. 

Bedell,  his  labonrs  in  behalf  of  the  chnreh 
in  Ireland,  i  ctv,  xviiL 

Beelzebub,  the  god  of  flies,  of  trifles  an4 
vain  words,  iv.  277* 
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Beginning*  and   desires  of  wickedness, 

huw  far  guilty,  x.  608. 
2^«/i^ of  catholic  church,  whether  enon^th 

to  prove  a  tradition  kpontulical,  ix.  027 ; 

whether  one  u:ay  belivve  a  propotdtion 

which  he  cannot  proye,  87. — See  C'wd, 

Faith. 
Bell^  Kuperstition  respecting,  in  Ireland, 

vi.  17d. 
BtiedieHoH,  forms  of,  in  the  prayer-book, 

▼.  249. 
Btn^faetori,  duty  to,  iii.  189 ;  pirayer  for, 

UK 
BtrengariuM,  his  alleged  error,   t.  458; 

not  put  to  d.-ath  for  it,  854. 
Berenice**  hair,  conittellatioa  why  so  called, 

viii.  121. 
Berk^Usff   meets  Taylor  at  ETeljrn'a,  L 

/.  ceUxU. 
Bernard  iS)  resisted  the  temptation  to 

Yain-f^lory,  iii.    19;    vii.   481;    being 

sick,  drank  oil  instead  of  wine  when 

hi«  miniMter  reached  it  to  him,  ii.  694; 

refused  bishoprics,  viii.  827;  states  the 

gre.it   danger  of  those  who  have  the 

cure  of  souls,  ibid. 
Bexiere,  battle   at,  against   Protestants, 

vi.  6. 
Bias,  his  speech  to  a  vicious  person,  iv. 

458;   to  some  wicked  men  in  a  ship- 
wreck, viii.  511. 
Bible,  tee  Scripture, 
Bihiioi   and    Blandina,  avoided   to    eat 

blood,  V.  82 ;  ix.  io6. 
Bile  (or  boif)  iv.  218 ;  viii.  836 ;  ix.  278. 
BinH.ng  and  loosing,  a  reflex  act  of  con- 

science,  ix.  20. — See  Abselutunu 
Biotff  his  speech  on  seeing  a  prince  tear 

his  liair  for  grief,  iv.  544. 
Bireiti,  see  Cases  tf  conscience, 
Birkenhead  (John)  his  retort  upon  the 

Jchuits  for  having  had  more  than  one 

pope  at  a  time,  i   xhiH. 
BiroH  (marshal)  said  to  have  fought  with 

his  executioner,  x.  79. 
Birth- day t  prayer  for,  iii.  280. 
Bishopric  often  refused    anciently,  viii. 

8  li ;  may  be  desired,  iL  194 ;  may  be 

exchanged,  ix.  87. 
Bis/iop.i,  the  ordinary  snceersors  of  the 

apostles,   V.   20;    viii.   818    sqq.    and 

particularly  of  S.  Peter,  v.  42;  apostle 

and  bishop  all  one  in  name  and  person, 

21,  and  office,  23;    which  is   distinct 

from  the  preshyterate,  24;   viii.  805; 

hav  ng  power  of  ordination,  v.  25,  and 

Confirmation,  27,  6H;  and  a  higher 
jurisdiction,  82,  110,   28  sqq.  spoken 

of  in  primitive  times  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution, 47 ;  the  apostles  ordained  bi- 
shops in  several  churches,  50 ;  it  is  at 
leaHt  an  apOKtolical  ordinance,  68;  8. 
Uierome's  language  on  tliis  point  con- 


sidered, 71 ;  was  always  of  power  and 
great  authority,  70;  not  lessened  by 
a&sistanoe  aad  counsel  of  presbytera, 
70,  185;  this  the  practice  of  tne  ca- 
tholic church,  88  ;  viii.  315;  the  office 
evil  spoken  of  by  the  gnostics,  ibid, 
the  word  '  bishop'  appropriated  to  the 
chief  officer,  v.  89;  called  by  high 
titles,  i.  88,  pastor,  doet»r,  ponufez, 
and  sacerdos  ecclensp,  v.  93—6 ;  pres- 
hyterate an  inferior  degree,  101 ;  *  bi- 
shops and  deacona'  explained,  84  sqq. 
peculiar  ordination  of  a  bisliop,  102  sq. 
a  second  guardian -angel  thou^chl  to  be 
then  appointed  to  him,  viii.  826 ;  was 
to  he  obeyed  by  clergy  and  laity,  v. 
131 ;  bibiiops  were  judges  of  spirit  nal 
persons  and  causes,  185;  but  ntigbf 
not  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of  blood, 
ix.  585 ;  had  power  over  presbyten.  ▼. 
152.  60,  75,  and  their  preferment, 
161,  and  over  church  goods,  159; 
alone  voted  in  councila,  169;  were 
over  many  congregations  or  parishesi, 
176 ;  might  not  be  ordained  to  a  single 
village  or  small  town,  181 ;  not  more 
than  one  in  a  city,  183 ;  might  change 
their  station,  ix.  87;  government  of 
the  church  by  bishops  thought  need- 
ful, V.  192,  and  the  band  of  the 
church's  unity,  195;  separatists  from 
the  bishop  being  schismatics,  194,  and 
heretics,  196;  no  sacraments  without 
them,  viii.  820 ;  bishops  always  held  in 
great  honour,  v.  199 ;  viii.  325 ;  trusted 
with  secular  interestd,  v.  207;  there- 
fore had  delegates,  218;  wtio  were  al- 
waya  clergymen,  220;  bikhops  some- 
times  chose  their  own  successois,  167; 
the  office  often  declined,  viiL  8*^7 ;  bi- 
shops called  angels,  v.  35;  compan^l 
to  the  symbols  in  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  x.  236;  biKhop 
whether  to  be  obeyed  before  the  king, 
239  ;  which  is  to  obey  the  other.  26) ; 
interest  of  bishop  conjunct  with  that  of 
the  king,  v.  10 ;  but  their  loyalty  comes 
from  a  higher  source,  ibid,  what  re- 
turns episcopacy  makes  to  monarchy, 
ibid.  sqq.  biKhops  alone  can  make 
ecclesiastical  laws,  x.  276;  whether  a 
bishop  can  give  laws  which  bind 
transgressors  under  sin,  2!i0;  all  bi- 
shops have  from  Clirist  equal  powtr. 
874;  a  secular  spirit  crept  among 
them,  viii.  825 ;  if  an  unfit  bishop  be 
appointed,  who  is  to  blame,  ix.  690  i 
whether  bishops  may  marry,  x.  415; 
they  used  ring,  staff,  and  mitre,  like 
gentile  priests,  i.  4 ;  sermon  at  conse- 
cration of  bishops,  viii.  803;  succes- 
sion of,  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of 
the  church,  vL  876. 
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Bithopphg  child  reii,i.e.  confirming,  v.  C50. 
Bitonto,  bp.  of;*  s«e  Ca»e«  i^ comc'fnee. 
Black  broth  required  m  i>|MnAii  palate, 

ii.  173. 
Bitmdina,   ber   testimony  under  torture 
coucerniug  the   holy  commumon,  vL 
1.^8.— See  Biblias. 
BUuduM,  counterfeited,  came  on  really, 
iiL  348  i  compensated  by  excellence  iu 
other  fttculties,  iv.  640;   blindness  ol 
man's  heart,  a  proof  of  iu  wickedness, 
42U. 
Blvodt  abstinence    from,  by  christians, 
V.  436 :  iz.  35(i. 

Blosiaa  (C.)  fought  with  his  friend  against 
his  couutryf  i.  85. 

Body,  ministries  of,  in  religion,  iz.  520 ; 
niortiiication  of,  iL  178  sqq.  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  distinguished,  iv.  348. 

— ^  of  sin,  see  ConquesL 

Bceotiaus,  told  by  the  oracle  how  to  he- 
come  happy,  iv.  263. 

BoU,  see  Biie, 

Boldneu,  opposite  of  modesty,  ill  81. 

Bunaventuret  the  sjiying  that  Adam  sinned 
not  in  him,  vii.  Wl,  568. 

Bottdagg  to  sin,  iv.  257;  not  an  excusable 
intirmity,  352. 

Bene*,  rising,  said  to  be  seen  yearly  in 
Egypt,  viii.  402. 

Bontfact  the  eighth,  said  to  have  founded 
indulgences,  vi.  188;  his  ambition,  282, 
and  bad  character  generally,  188. 

Bonne  if  (ardideacon)  vol.  i.  life  of  Taylor, 
pabsim. 

Bouum  ex  Integra  &c.  !▼.  514;  tL  387; 
vii.  135;  ix.  132,504. 

Books,  dishonest  dealing  with,  t.  358; 
spiritual  books,  rules  for  the  cho.ce 
and  use  of,  iii.  166. 

Bourgei,  Wii.iam  abp.  of,  his  reverence 
to  the  boly  euchari»t,  iii.  423. 

BoyU  {IL)  i.  L  celxxix, 

Bramblt,  white,  of  J  udaea,  passionate  man 
Cum  pared  to,  ii.  436. 

BtamhaU  (abp.)  funeral  sermon  on,  viii. 
395 ;  biographical  notice  of,  408  sqq. 

Brazen  serpent,  prudently  destroyed  by 
Uesekiah,  x.  543. 

Bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
worshipped  by  church  of  Rome,  vi.  27 1. 

Breecia,  wbman  of,  see  Caee  t^ conscience, 

Brocaruics,  rules  of  interpretation,  ix. 
xiv. 

Brothers^  friendship  between,  i.  87 ;  bro- 
thers and  sisters  may  not  intermarry, 
ix.  375. 

Brutus,  his  fear  of  death,  iii.  344 ;  honour- 
ably buried  by  Antony,  450;  Brutus 
and  Cassius  thought  themselves  to  be 
the  commonwealth,  viiL  364. 

Bubble,  man  compared  to,  iii.  265. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  prayers  and  devotions 

C 


at,  viii.  682.— See  Dead  body. — ^Burial 
of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Burning  basins  applied  to  the  eyes,  iiL 
834;  iv.  34,  250;  vitu  70. 

Busy  bodies,  severely  threatened  in  Scrip- 
ture, viL  131. 

Buying  and  selling  should  be  with 
Justice,  iiL  130  sqq.  and  umpUcity, 
iv.  620  sqq. 

CacUian  (or  Wednesday)  fast,  x.  10. 

Cacitius,  see  Cases  i(f  eonscienca. 

Calius  counterfeited  the  gout  till  it  eeised 
him,  iiL  348. 

Caremonia,  alleged  derivation  of,  iL  317. 

Casar,  see  Augustus,  and  Julius, 

Cain,  traditions  respecting  his  maniagt^ 
ix.  597,  and  his  death,  183. 

CaUsnus  snj&red  himself  to  be  buned 
alive,  iiL  341. 

Calceon  (Pierre)  died  under  the  barber's 
hand,  ii.  587. 

Caligarius,  see  Cases  <if  eonsdenee. 

Callicratidas  preferred  to  Lysandtr,  iv. 
625. 

Calling  to  the  ministry,  at  first  extra- 
ordinary, now  ordinary,  L  54  sqq. 

Calumny,  see  Slander. 

Calvary,  traditions  respecting,  ii.  614. 

Calvin,  distinguishes  between  the  work  of 
baptism  and  confirmation,  L  ceeviL  his 
followers,  supralapsarian,  viL  500,  and 
sublapsarian,  501 ;  Calvinist  and  Lu- 
theran difler  widely,  viL  548 ;  Heber's 
remarks  on  Calvin,  i.  xlvO,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, exxix, 

Calvisius  Sabinus  bought  learned  ser- 
vants, iv.  377. 

Cambyses  killing  Praxaspes,  x.  574. 

Campegh,  his  strange  doctrine  about  the 
marriage  of  priests,  x.  624. 

Campion  gives  a  false  name,  x.  121. 

Candia,  duke  of,  his  self-knowledge  and 
humility,  iL  632. 

Candidates  of  christian  faith,  children  so 
called  by  S.  Hierome,  iv.  378. 

Candies  burned  in  churches,  to  represent 
the  star  leading  the  wise  men,  x.  407 ; 
beside  dead  bodies,  and  hence  in  ceme- 
teries, viiL  556;  ix.699. 

Cmtnibals,  ix.  287. 

Canon  law,  contrariety  in,  tL  869 ;  chiefly 
made  by  the  worst  popes,  x.  874. 

Canonization  in  the  church  of  llome,  re- 
marks on,  vL  261 ;  what  Irish  bishopa 
were  canonized,  viii.  420. 

Canons  apostolical,  their  rank,  v.  90 ;  how 
many  of  them  are  received  as  authentic 
89,  437  s  how,  and  how  far,  binding,  x. 
8;il. 

ecclesiastical,  power  of  church  in, 

X.  264;  become  law  by  rescript  of  secular 
piiuce,  294  i  ancient  canons  tlien  laws 
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to  u«,  when  bonnd  on  ns  by  rulers  of 
our  own  church,  356. 

Canms  (Julius)  called  from  bis  play  to  a 
service  of  mortal  dan^^er,  noticed  that 
he  had  the  best  of  the  game,  x.  tfOO. 

CarcwaUa  honoured  some  persons  alter 
tlieir  death,  it.  372. 

Carter y  (Richard,  earl  of)  notice  of,  i. 
*xxvL 

'  —  (Frances,  countess  of)  i.  eeUxiU. 

funeral  sermon  on,  viii.  429;  her  life, 
death,  and  character,  442 :  L  ssxoiL 

— ^ —  (Alice,  countess  of)  L  ccUxiU. — 
Dedications  to  the  earl  and  countesses 
of  Carbery,  see  Dedication. 

Car  bo  (Cn.)  see  CaM$  of  conseienee, 

CartU  or  dice,  whether  lawful  to  play  at, 
X.  587  sqq. 

Careieu  and  stupid  conscience,  bow  to  be 
awakened,  iiL  409. 

Caiimet  careue,  quarentane,  or  quadra- 
geine,  vL  232,  6,  540. 

Carisianus,  his  affected  severity  of  habit, 
ii.  <>33. 

Carmelite  scapular,  he  who  shall  die  in, 
shall  be  sale  from  perdition,  Ti.  423. 

Camat  man  under  corruption  of  nature,  the 
character  described  by  S.  Paul  in  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  vii.  354. 

Carreras  (Joseph  of)  see  Jotcph. 

Cases  of  conscience,  see  Conseienee, 

Casiellio  the  leader  of  the  Perfectionists, 
i.  Ixjexir, 

Catechism,  rules  and  advices  concerning, 
i.  111. 

for  children,  i.  xxxviiL  is. 

Catechumens,  not  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  viii.  88. 

Catholic,  meaning  of,  vi.  848;  one  of  Bel- 
larmiue's  notes  of  the  church,  375  ;  ca- 
tholic consent  a  measure  of  doctrine, 
viii.  530 ;  catholic  doctrine  suppressed 
by  church  of  Rome,  vi.  452 ;  catholic 
practice  one  of  the  grounds  of  epis- 
copacy, V.  82. — See  Church, 

Cato  major,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
Rhodians,  ii.  451 ;  his  reproof  of  Al- 
binus  for  writing  Roman  history  in 
Greek,  iv.  139. 

minor,  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius, 

i.  85  ;  ii.  47  ;  iz.  241,  94. 

Cause,  four  kinds  of,  x.  547. 

Cautions  to  those  who  shall  use  the  rules  of 
the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  iii.  3  sqq. 

Cavaliers,  see  Royalists. 

CeadwaUa  recovered  land  from  infidels 
after  prayer,  iL  481. 

Celibacy,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 
ii.  110:  iv.  208  sqq.  celibacy  of  bishops 
and  priests  considered,  x.  415  sqq. 

Censures,  power  of  tiie  church  in,  x.  264 ; 
they  require  the  consent  of  the  civil 
power,  308. — See  EscommunicaUon. 


Centuries,  see  Magdeburg,' 

Centurion  who  ktood  by  the  cross  of 
Christ,  legend  concerning,  ii.  617. 

Ceremonial  law  of  Mtises  is  void,  ix.  355. 

Ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  laws  of,  bijid  the 
conscience  how  far,  x.  391;  stgnilicant 
ceremonies  should  be  edifying,  44)6, 
and  not  unduly  multiplied,  408;  chria- 
tian  and  mosaic,  compared,  ix.  517. 

Cerinfhus,  his  death,  ii.  338. 

Certainty  of  salvation,  discourse  of,  iL 
546  sqq. 

Chalcedon  (Richard  Smith,  biahop  of)  hit 
controversy  with  Bramhall,  viii  418. 

Change  of  practical  judgment,  when  law* 
ful  and  when  not,  ix.  192;  change  of 
bishopric  lawful,  87 ;  Christ  made  no 
needless  change  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, viii.  317. 

Charilaus,  too  mild  a  prince,  iiL  201. 

Charity,  law  of,  a  law  of  nature,  ii.  29  sqq. 
high  praise  of  by  heathens,  x.  100 ;  is  a 
great  element  of  happiness,  iv.  650  sqq. 
—Charity  1)  as  the  love  of  God:  its 
acts,  measures  and  rules,  helps,  and 
states,  iiu  156  sqq.  2)  in  regard  of 
man :  is  one  of  the  addiitional  precepts 
of  Christ,  iL  448;  iu  three  parts, 
ibid.  sqq.  how  related  to  friendship, 
L  72 ;  iu  what  sense  makes  amends  for 
sin,  iv.  150;  must  be  fervent,  162; 
must  be  practised  through  our  whole 
life,  xiL  302 ;  and  preserved  in  our  con- 
tention for  the  faith,  v.  344;  an  essen- 
tial element  of  right  ecclesiastical  laws, 
X.  394;  does  not  preclude  penal  laws, 
65;  practice  of  in  sickness,  iiL  395; 
prayers  for  the  grace  of,  221 ;  vii 
662;  acts  of,  by  way  of  pra}er  and 
ejaculation,  iiL  399 ;  needful  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Lord's  supper,  viiL 
118;  and  increased  therein,  34;  devo- 
tions relative  thereto  in  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  supper,  151. 

Charles  the  first,  is  joined  by  Taylor  at 
Oxford,  L  axUL  admits  him  by  man- 
date to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
xxiv,  a  privilege  which  the  king  used 
too  freely,  ibid.  cclv.  often  hears  him 
preach  as  chaplain,  xxv,  approves  his 
Defence  of  Liturgy,  xxtiL  v.  cexxix. 
but  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (it  is 
said)  not  so  much,  L  cclxiL  gives  him 
his  watch  and  other  relics,  xxviiL 
Taylor's  second  (or  third?)  wife,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  king,  xxxv.  tlie  king  ill-advised 
by  abp.  Williams,  ix.  114;  his  consent 
to  Strafford's  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268 ; 
ix.  Ill,  338.— SeeDf<<iVa/toii. 

the  second;    attempts   made  to 


draw  him  from  the  church  of  England, 
viiL  416.— See  Dedication. 
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CharU*  the  fifth  (emp.)  checks  a  rebellion 
by  his  presence,  ii.   123;  is  in  great 
danger  at  sea,  iv.  452 ;  wished  for  lei- 
snrc  before  his  death,  889 ;  viii.  667. 
Chasti4ementt  parental  power  of,  x.  457. 
Chastity,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
aohriety,  iii.  55 ;  defined,  56 ;  virginal, 
Tidual,  and  matrimonial,  61  sqq.  acts 
of,  60;    fidelity  to  marriage  vow,  iv. 
226;   how  chastity  may  be  exercised 
by  the  old,  vii.  219;  suicide  to  avoid 
loss  uf  chastity,  x.  89,  whether  lawful, 
90  5q.  prayer  for,  iiL  1 12. 
yelp  Aicvpoff,  V.  62,  105,  18,  526. 
Cherubim  and  seraphim,  ii.  88 ;  iv.  10, 40 ; 

viii.  283,  623. 
Chief  good,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
opinions  concerning,  vi.  478,  ix.  298.  . 
Child;  office  of  prayer  for  safe  childbirth, 
viii.  639 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of  a  new- 
bom  child,  644 ;  desire  of  children  na- 
tural, ii.  8  ;  iv.  207 ;  they  should  be 
nursed  by  the  mother,  il  72  sqq.  the 
having  many,  no  cause  for  discontent, 
iii.  105  ;  intercession  in  beholf  of,  33 ; 
baptism  of,  see  Baptinn.  Children 
bound  to  obey  parents,  x.  451  sqq.  and 
even  when  in  the  right,  should  yield,  ii. 
121  ;  viii.  351 ;  but  not  against  the 
laws  of  God  or  a  just  superior,  x.  469 ; 
msy  not  enter,  against  parents'  will,  on 
a  lasting  course  of  life ;  either  of  reli- 
gion, 474,  or  marriage,  478  ;  limits  of 
Uiis  rule,  483  sqq.  children  when  ex- 
empt from  father's  power,  490  sqq.  a 
n;an's  fortune  seen  in  his  children, 
202;  children  often  blessed  for  their 
parenU'  sake,  vii.  270;  fathers'  sins, 
how  visited  on  children,  ibid.  soq.  iv. 
856  sqq.  barbarous  heathen  customs 
aliout  parents  and  children,  ii.  17  ;  ix. 
288,  92.  See  Fatlurt  Mother,  Parent. 
Chillingworth,   his  judgment  of  Jeremy 

Taylor,  L  ccliiL 
Choice,  freedom  of,  see  WUl,  liberty  ofL 
Chorepiteooi,  history   and    duties  of,  y. 

110—8,  82. 
Christ,  see  Jeaut  ChrisL 
Christian,  alleged  origin  of  name,  t.  638; 
christian  Isw  contained  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, ix.  598;  christian  religion,  excel- 
lency &c.  of,  ii.  515  sqq.  is  greatly 
misrepresented,  5 ;  its  actions  and 
parts,  iiL  14(  sqq.  proved  to  be  from 
God,  ix.  156  ;  whether  a  collected  body 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  801  ;  how 
difiers  from  Jewish  in  respect  of  go- 
Temment,  x.  269  ;  how  far  authorises 
friendship,  i.  71  ;  is  favourable  to  mo- 
narchies and  bodies  politic,  v.  10; 
made  no  needless  change  in  things, 
▼iii.  317.  Marks  of  a  true  christian, 
iii.  2;  his  conquest  over  the  body  of 


sin,  viii.  266  sqq.  christians  of  old  ex- 
emplary in  their  lives,  265,  obedient 
to  laws,  vii,  16,  and  speakers  of  truth, 
X.  110  ;  but  ill-treated,  ix.  172  ;  chris- 
tians using  heathen  ceremonies,  696. 
See  Liberty,  Prudence,  Simplicity. 

Christian  consolations,  by  bp.  Hacket,  i.  crfi. 

Christmas  day^  hymns  for,  vii.  650  sq. 
prayers  and  devotions  for,  iii.  288: 
viii.  610. 

Chrysaorius,  his  terrors  on  his  death-bed» 
iL684. 

Chrysantas  preferred  by  Cyras  to  Hys- 
Uspes,  vii.  52 ;  x.  63. 

Chrysippus,  his  table  of  the  oracles  of 
Apollo,  iv.  430. 

Chrysoble,  ii.  634. 

Chrysostom  (S.)  strict  in  his  bishopric, 
▼.  139;  his  dispute  with  S.  Epipha- 
nius,  viii.  277  ;  his  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  vii.  325 ;  testimony  to  sufficiency 
of  scripture,  vi.  395,  and  against  tran« 
substantiation,  150. 

Church,  what  it  is,  vL  339  sqq.  notion  of 
church,  whether  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined in  controversy,  803 ;  what  cer- 
tainty of  finding  truth  in  this  church, 
847  sq.  how  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  ibid. ;  how  understood  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  352,  5 ;  church  difiu- 
sive,  whether  a  competent  judge  of  doc* 
trine,  v.  492  sqq.  notes  of  the  church, 
according  to  Bcllarmine,  492  ;  vi.  375  ; 
church  catholic  our  guide  in  necessary 
doctrine,  viii.  530 ;  a  witness  and  record, 
not  a  ruler,  of  faith,  x.  440 ;  whether 
was  ever  free  from  error,  441  ;  how 
she  determines  doctrines  for  us,  442; 
should  be  csutious  in  decUring  srticles 
of  faith,  V.  376  ;  her  power,  spiritual, 
X.  264;  can  make  laws  binding  the 
conscience,  276;  by  her  bishops,  276; 
in  all  things  of  necessary  duty,  280, 
or  which  are  helps  and  apt  miuistrivs 
thereto,  282 ;  her  laudable  customs 
which  are  in  present  ohservation  do 
bind  the  conscience,  358;  the  primi- 
tive church  used  hymns  in  divine  wor- 
ship, v.  294 ;  kings  are  bound  to  kt  ep 
her  laws,  x.  295;  are  entrusted  with 
care  of  the  church,  213,  52,  sqq.  her 
power  of  excommunication,  its  force, 
and  its  limits,  299 ;  see  JSxcommuni" 
cation.  Doctrine  uf  the  primitive 
church  about  obtaining  pardon,  vii. 
895  sqq.  444 ;  used  no  judicial  abso- 
lution in  her  liturgies,  453  ;  the  church 
lived  in  peril  and  hardship  for  three 
hundred  years,  iv.  440;  had  no  dis- 
tinction of  sects,  viii.  296;  was  dis- 
tinguished by  division  of  kingdoms,  t, 
8i>8 ;  duty  of  particular  churches  in 
allowing  communion,  601 ;  church  it 
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Sfi  emnmonwMltli,  not  common  wealth 
in  church,  x.  259  {  notion  of  a  churrh 
rcpTftmtatiTe,  vis.  the  clergy,  ri.  352, 
or  a  council,  3.55 ;  church  means  in 
•criptore  tometimea  the  laity,  never 
the  clergy  alone,  353;  should  be  con 
tent  with  moderate  revenues,  ii.  154; 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  church,  iiL  82. 

Church  lands,  alienation  of,  L  eclxiU, 

—  laws  of,  see  Ecclesiasticai  laws. 
■  of  England,  see  England. 

Churchet,  holiness  of«  ii.  814  aqq.  ▼.  820 
sq.  built  with  great  splendour  anciently, 
ii.  819  sqq.  use  of  music  in,  x.  411. 

CXeero  vindicates  penal  laws,  x.  70. 

Cmbri  and  Celiiberi  had  courage  but  not 
fortitude,  ii.  821. 

Circassian  gentlemen  do  not  enter  the 
church  till  they  are  old,  iv.  570. 

Circumcelliatu  eager  to  die  for  their  fiiith, 
ii.  803. 

drcttmeision,  a  Jewish  sacrament,  iL  229  ; 
practised  by  gentiles,  ix.  478 ;  decision 
of  apostles  respecting,  t.  879 ;  argu- 
ment for  infant  baptism,  540,  4,  61  ; 
circumcision  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Cirrhaaas,  oracle  given  to,  iv.  502. 

Cistercians  mijustly  exempted  from  tithe, 
X.  584. 

Civil  law,  see  Law, 

— ■  power,  see  Power. 

Clamour,  the  horse  of  anger,  iv.  297,  vii. 
'      128. 

Clandestine  contracts  of  marriage  fbrbid- 
den  by  cliristian  laws,  ix.  820,  and  by 
heathen  laws,  i.  5. 

Clasp  on  the  shoulder  of  kings,  see  King. 

Claudiust  son  of,  having  lost  all  his  mo- 
ney at  play,  stole  his  father's  jewel, 
X.  600. 

Cteanthes.  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  848. 

Clement  bishop  nt  Rume,  v.  66. 

■  the  eighth  (pope)  ordered  thst 
none  but  a  *  catholic*  prince  should  be 
accepted  in  England,  viii.  466. 

■  of  AlexRn(lri.i,hi8  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  vii.  822 ;  his  testtiinony  to 
the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  vi.  888  ; 
to  confirmation,  v.  639  ;  and  against 
transiubstantiation,  vi.  145. 

■  (Jacques)  his  assasMnation  of 
Henry  ihe  third  of  France  approver!  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  'zb4 ;  viii.  464, 
7. — See  Cases  q/"  Conscience. 

Cleombrotus  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  843. 

Cleomenes  why  called  a  god  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  802. 

Cleopatra,  her  costly  draught,  iv.  562. 

Clergy,  different  orders  of,  v.  24,  106; 
their  duty,  in  life,  faith,  and  doctrine, 
viiL  497  '»qq — See  Minister,  ^iinis- 
tries  and  benefits  we  receive  from 
theoii  iiL  402 ;  trusted  anciently  with 


affairs    of   secular    intere^,  t.    207; 

clergy  bound   to   obey  their   bishupa, 

181  ;  who  were  their  jud^rex,  135,  and 

had  a  property  in  them,  175;  question 

of  their  marriage,  x.  415,  in  particular, 

after  ordination,  480,  and  of  second 

marriages,  487  ;   laity  against  clergy, 

T.  9 ;  English  clergy,  how  treated  by 

Cromwell's      government,      i.    UxHL 

eclxjcvii. — «. ;  Home  exempts  her  clergy 

from  secular  authority,  vi.  277  ;  rules 

and  advices  to,  i  99;  prayer  for^iiL  3i. 

Clenu  Domini,  L  title-page. 

CUnias  would  not  swear,  ii  424. 

Climes,  repentance  of,  considered,  viL  178. 

Codrus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Caena  Domini,  boll  of,  v.  527;  vL  282; 

X.  819. 
Coereitive  power  of  parents,  x.  457. 
Coins,  the  Greeks  said  to  use  them  for 

counters,  iv.  136,  833. 
Collyridians   offered   cakes  to  the  virgin 

Mary,  iii.  8K7;  vi.  649. 
Cofosse  swallowed  up,  ix.  101. 
Columba,  (S)  college  of,  i.  cxvL 
Comfort,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue 

is  to  comfort,  iv.  811,  3. 
Command  to   sin,  or  sin   in   obedience; 

which  haih  the  greater  guilt,  x.  573. 
Commandments,  first  to  tenth,  see  Deea^ 
logue.  First  commandment.  Second  com- 
mandment, &c. 
Common  prayer,  book  of;  see  Prayer  book. 
Commonwealth,  what  its  best   state,  riii. 
354;    must  not  be  excommunicated, 
V.  151  ;  church  is  in  common ivcalth, 
not  commonwealth  in  church,  x.  253. 
Communicant  (worthy),  see  Worthy  com- 
municant 
Communion  may  not  be  with  the  excom- 
municated, X.  325  ;'duiy  of  panicular 
churches  in  allowing,  v.  601  i«qq.  how 
far  individuals  may  communicate  with 
churches  of  differtnt  persuasions,  602  ; 
communion  with  brethren,  and  with  all 
christians,  distinguished,  x.  809. 

(Holy),  see  Lorif  a  supper. 

Commutation^  one  of  the  ways  of  changing 
human  laws,  x.  535  ;  in  what  aense  we 
may  make  amende  for  sins  by  com- 
mutation, vii.  2()5. 
Compassion  to  be  shewn  to  some  ainnera, 

iv.  521  sqq. 
Compliance,  part  of  wife's  duty,  iv.  230« 
Conception  of  Jesus,  see  Jesus  Christ 

immaculate,  see  Immaculate, 


Conclusion,  whether  may  ever  be  chosen 

before  the  premisses,  ix.  87. 
Cuncordantia    discordautiarum,     title    of 

Gratian's  Decretum,  vi.  371 ;  iz.  sOLg 

X.  373. 
Concubine,  priest  bound  to  have,  x.  415. 
Concupiscence,   what  it  ia^   whether  the 
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Mine  with  original  nin,  yU.  564  sqq. 
ftaid  in  our  ariicitt  to  have  the  nature 
of  sin,  S89 ;  called  tin  by  S.  Paul,  558 ; 
whether  and  how  far  niuat  be  repented 
of,  243.— See  OriginQl  ain. 

Coti^erenee  of  placei,  one  medium  of  ex- 
pounding aciipcure,  v.  422. 

CoV*MioM,  needlul  to  lepeutance,  vii.  488 ; 
but  due  only  to  God,  440;  in  what 
aense  due  to  man,  448  ;  viii  ISO ;  doc- 
trine and  pnctice  of  it  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  dangerous,  yL  280  aq.  241 ; 
Yii.  488 ;  aeal  of  eonfoMion,  vi.  279, 
496  aqq.  conaidered  in  relation  to  the 
gunpowder  treason,  Yiii.  487  ;  when  not 
binding,  490  sqq  auricular  confession, 
only  a  commandment  of  men,  vi.  508  ; 
not  enjoined  at  necessary  in  the  holy 
scripture,  507,  or  in  the  tradition  of  the 
latin  church,  528,  or  the  greek,  580 ; 
right  doctrine  and  practice  of  confes- 
siun,  both  to  God  and  His  minister, 
Yii.  464,  78,  sqq.  form  of  confesHion 
of  sins,  iii.  229 ;  how  to  assist  a  sick 
man's  coi;fesaion  of  sins,  406  ;  death- 
bed confessions  unsatisfactory,  iY.  508. 

<!onfidtne€  of  the  church  of  Eome,  no  ar- 
gument of  truth,  Yi.  485. 

Confident  or  erring  conscience,  iz.  47, 
126.— See  Contcienet. 

ConfimuUian,  a  divine  institution,  y.  618 ; 
whether  a  sacrament,  ibid. ;  meant  by 
the  doctiine  of  laying  on  of  hands,  631 ; 
is  of  perpetual  observation,  27,  6i3 ; 
practised  in  the  purest  and  following 
agi'S,  688;  viii.  580}  performed  by 
bishops  only,  y.  122,  64l> ;  counter- 
statements  considered,  124  sqq.  hs  ri- 
tual, by  prayer  and  impowition  of  bands, 
*  650 ;  ita  benefice,  654  :  preparation  for 
and  circumatances  of  receiving  it,  661 ; 
to  be  baptized  and  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  expounded  of  confirmation,  561 ; 
not  allowed  in  the  Directory,  252; 
treatise  on,  when  published,  L  exw.i 
remarks  upon,  cexo.  sqq. 

Cotmimmee  at  a  husband's  irregularities, 
whether  lawful,  ix.  240. 

Canoputp  see  Ca»9$  qfConacUncM. 

Conqueit,  the  christian's,  over  the  body  of 
sin,  viiL  266. 

Conscience^  what  it  is,  ix.  8 )  names  given 
to  it  in  scripture,  7  ;  best  argument  to 
prove  a  God,  4 ;  its  final  causes,  15 1 
its  duty  and  offices,  16}  whether  it 
may  be  corrupted,  42  i  danger  of  pre- 
judice, or  the  like,  being  mistaken  for 
It.  86  ;  whether  every  action  should  be 
directed  by  cousdei.ce,  x.  556 ;  whe- 
ther a  man  can  be  without  conscience, 
Sx.  5 ;  bad  man's  conscience  an  evil 
judge,  41 ;  a  1  consciences  are  to  walk 
by    same   nile^    48 ;    in   conscience. 


what  IS  first  is  best,  45  ;  compared  to  a 
king,  36;  to  a  hou>e  on  seven  pillars, 
8  ;  good  conscience  like  Joseph's  cup, 
viii.  851  ;  conscitnce  shall  accuse  at 
last  day,  iv.  80 ;  whence  it  hss  power 
to  torment,  ix.  28 ;  what  chsnges  can 
be  made  in  moial  action  by  conscience, 
122 ;  conscience  relies  not  on  the  will, 
9 ;  its  action  in  state  of  separation,  27  s 
is  bound  l>v  human  laws,  x.  8 ;  in  se- 
cret as  well  as  in  public,  48 ;  but  not 
in  the  face  of  imminent  danger,  81 ;  or 
when  the  laws  are  not  just  and  good,  88, 
or  are  founded  on  a  false  presumption, 
45,  or  not  yet  sufficiently  proinulged, 
53,  or  when  in  other  dominions,  60 ; 
conscience  whether  discharged  by  sut- 
fering  punishment,  97  ;  notion  of  two 
consciences,  ix.  114. 
Diflerent  kinds  of  conscience,  46,  9. 
(See  voL  ix.  Table  of  Contents.) 

1)  Right  or  sure  conscience,  iz.  47, 50  ; 
in  it  the  practical  or  laat  judgment 
should  be  sure  and  evident,  ibid. 
Such  judgment  always  agreeable  to 
the  speculative  determination  of  the 
understanding,  52 ;  judgment  of  na- 
ture or  inclination  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  sure  conscience,  79 ;  ia  not 
prejudiced  by  mixture  of  motives, 
82 ;  must  have  sufficient  arguments, 
92  i  may  go  by  counsel  of  wise  men, 
102;  SiUs  against  such  conscience, 
true  account  of,  ibid.;  conscience  does 
not  make  things  good,  but  accepts 
them  as  such,  120. 

2)  Confident  or  erroneous  conscience, 
47,  126 ;  how  binds  to  obedience, 
129;  conscience  erring  culpably, 
cause  of  sin,  137 ;  good  act  against 
conscience,  worse  than  evil  act  in 
oledience  to  it,  189;  not  lawful  to 
delight  in  evil  act  done  formerly  in 
error  of  consc'ence,  141 ;  conscience 
erring  invincibly,  to  be  obeyed  even 
against  command  of  superiors,  148; 
error  of  abused  conscience,  bow  to  be 
rerormed,  146;  not  always  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  person  erring,  148^ 

8)  Probable  or  thinking  conscience,  48, 
150;  nisy  be  made  certain,  152; 
how  it  is  to  deal  wiih  opiniona,  181— 
220.— See  Table  of  Contents. 

4)  Doubtful  conscience,  48, 220,  bringi 
no  direct  obligation,  ibid. ;  may  act 
against  a  doubt  merely  speculative, 
232;  every  judgment  of  conscience 
may  be  used  to  depose  a  doubt,  288. 
— See  Doubt. 

5)  Scrupulous   conscience,   49,   262; 
.  nia^  act    against    scruples,    266  ; 

ahould  lely  on  a  prudent  guide,  268; 
need  not   reconsider    questioua  re» 
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■oWed,  269 ;  how  to  be  cured.  270 ; 

weak  coDscionociy  their  claim  of  com- 

pliauce,  ▼.  536. 
Coturienre,  Cases  rf  s 
Agrtcola,  sued   for   eecond  payment, 

X  HI. 
Anthooj  of  Parma,  hie  marriage,  ix. 

226. 
Antonio  de  Imola  smiting  Guarino  se- 
cretly after  promise,  z«  116. 
Attfidus  commanded  to  learn  the  trade 

of  shoemaker,  is.  228. 
Autolycus  robbing  the  gardens  of  Tre- 

bouius,  ix.  44. 
Baptista  Colonna,  his  artifice  to  elude 

a  fast,  ix.  19S. 
Biretti  (Fr.)  whether  traly  married  to 

Julia,  X.  45. 
Bitonto,  bp.  of,  being  irregular,  baptizes 

a  Turk,  x.  579. 
Brescia,   woman  of,   married   to   one 

already  wed,  ix.  195. 
Brethren,    two,     travelling    together, 

IX.  38. 
C«cilius,  his  ostentatious  g^fts,  ix.  91. 
Caligarius  (M.)  questioned  whether  his 

friend  is  in  his  house,  ix.  231. 
Carbo  (Cn.)   mistakes  Laelia  for  his 

wife,  ix.  142. 
Casiilian    gentleman    fearing    he  has 

killed  a  man,  ix.  225. 
Casulano  (Antonio)  whether  to  pay  last 

year's  rent.  x.  506. 
Clement  (Friar)  and    the    demoiselle 

Faucette  compared,  ix.  189. 
Codrus,  holding  a  field  by  a  doubtful 

title,  ix.  217. 
Conopus,  a  judge,  knowing  witnesses 

to  be  false,  ix.  103. 
Eginetan  with  three  daughters,  ix.  xoiH, 
Eleanor  de  Ferrante  marrying  a  second 

husband,  ix.  124. 
Erasifiiratua  the  physician  and  Seleu- 

cus,  ix.  53. 
Furius  putting  away  his  wife  Valeria, 

ix.  40. 
Oirolami  conyerting  his  parishioners 

from  Judaism,  ix.  98. 
Hnitensius  defends  a  for$red  will,  ix.  141. 
Joseph  of  Carreras,  presumed  guilty  of 

murder,  x.  46. 
Juan  of  Messina,  his  artifice  to  elude  a 

fast,  ix.  192. 
Lerins,   abbot   of,  giving    preferment 

wrongly,  ix.  181. 
Licente  (don  Antonio)  wishing  to  see 

his  wife  painted,  ix.  523. 
llf^aeTius  promising  a  servant  to  Serto- 

rius,  ix.  193. 
Mangone  compelled  to  guide  robbers, 

x.  638.  % 

Martin,  curate  of  St,  absolving  a  sick 

man,  ix.  212. 


Mary  of  Rheims,  marrying  in  mistake 

a  second  husband,  ix.  232. 
Merula  intending  to  kill  his  brother, 

X.610. 
Milvius  (Q  )  advised  to  one  sin  rather 

than  another,  ix.  249. 
Mizaldus  after  a  crime  goes  mad,  x.  614. 
Murrana  (Anna)  married  to  her  near 

kinsman  Grille,  ix.  195. 
Orestilla  sought  in  marriage  with  con- 
tradictory pleas,  ix.  194. 
Oseney  (William  of)  reading  religions 

books,  ix.  264. 
Pancirone  and  his  intemperate  guest, 

X.581. 
Plato,  his  life  ssved  in  Egina,  x.  46. 
Pratinus,  commanded  to  put  to  death 

some  christians,  ix.  267. 
Priest  fearing  to  ask  after  a  man  he  has 

wounded,  ix.  225. 
Publius  Asinius  advises  one  sin  rather 

than  another,  ix.  238. 
Pyrrho,  lame  by  his  own  act,  cannot 

help  his  master,  x.  618. 
Roman  citisen  supposing  his  son  dead, 

X.47. 
Salamis,  christian  at,  faint  before  the 

holy  sacrament,  ix.  269. 
Secundus  the  lawyer  hesitating  between 

two  clients,  ix.  90. 
Tiniotheus  killing  the  Theban,  x.  61. 
Toniaso,  whether  should  help  his  father 

or  son,  X.  462. 
Torquatus  trustee  for  Amncanus*  child, 

ix.  312. 
Valerius  of  Hippo  advised  to  break  his 

morning  fast,  ix.  266. 
Venetian  story  of  a  mother,  son,  and 

granddaughter,  ix.  149. 
Ventidius  rejoicing  in  his  wife's  death, 

X.  572. 
Verinus  tried  by  celibacy,  ix.  280, 
Vertajrus,    entreaties    made    for    and 

aj^ainst  his  life,  x.  67. 
Viretta  pretending  to  be  wife  to  Coloro, 

ix.  109. 
Vitellescus    commuting    his    fast    for 

alms,  ix.  193. 
Vitrou  (damoiselle)  married  against  her 

parents'  will,  x.  493. 
Vittoria  Coluniblna  enquiring  about  a 

aixth  husband,  ix.  230. 


Cases  of  conscience  not  much  attended 
to  in  the  reformed  churches,  ix.  iL 
disadvantage  of  this,  o.  perplexed  in 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  distinction 
of  mortal  and  venial  sins,  vi.  245,  and 
other  causes,  ix.  el.  sqq.  what  has  made 
them  to  be  so  numerous,  xxi.  sqq. 
Consecrated  pla-es,  why  to  be  honoured, 
and  how,  ii.  814  sqq.  v.  820  sqq.  ac- 
knowledged in  N.  T.,  iL  818;  ▼.  828. 
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ConMeeroHon  sermon,  viii.  303. 

Onuent  of  all  men  in  a  rite,  wbat  it 

proves,  L  6 ;  consent  in  doctrine  with 

ancient  church,   one   of  Bellarmine's 

notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376 ;  catholic 

.  consent,  see  Catholic,    Consent  of  will, 
virtual  and  interpretative,  is  imputed 
to  good  or  evil,  x.  570. 
CoiuolatUm,  see  Conrfbrt, 
Constance,  council  of,  decrees  for  the  half- 
communion,  ▼.  440  ;  vi  693. 
Onutantine  Mud  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
leprosy  in   baptism,  ii.  244;   his  law 
concerning  widows    and    orphans,    z. 
178  ;  jud(^  between  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, 224. 

CoHttantinople,  taken  upon  Whitsundsy, 
ii  688;  ix.  101  ;  tombstone  presented 
to  emperor  of,  at  his  coronstion,  iii  292. 

Conttantims,  of  too  easy  a  nature,  iv.  010  ; 
perplexed  the  christian  faith  with  need- 
less questions,  v.  406 ;  vi  446. 

CotuteUatiom,  power  of  a,  see  Stars  ;  cu- 
mulation of  probable  arguments  com- 
pared to  a  constellation,  ix.  164. 

ConsubstantioHom  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
vi  673,  6. 

Consumptive  persons,  the  worse  they  are, 
the  more  they  hope,  iv.  402. 

Contemplation,  what  it  is,  ii  189. — Con- 
templations on  tbe  state  of  man,  i  viL 

Contentedness,  a  part  of  christian  sobriety, 
iii.  84;  how  to  obtain  and  secure  it 
under  various  trials,  87  sqq.  prayer 
for,  114. 

Context,  one  help  to  expounding  scripture, 
V.  421. 

Contracts,  see  Negotiation. 

Contradictories  in  moral  questions,  both 
held  by  different  persons,  ix.  42  ;  whe- 
ther probable  arguments  contradictory 
to  each  other  may  both  be  lawfully 
used,  194. 

Contrary  precepts ;  which  to  be  preferred, 
ix.  237. 

Contrition  or  godly  sorrow;  its  reason- 
ableness end  causes,  vii  424:  nature 
and  constitution,  427  ;  is  not  repent- 
ance, 478;  how  differs  from  attrition, 
436  sqq.  viii  176 ;  in  what  sense  par- 
don is  promised  to  it,  vii  194;  its  true 
nature  explained,  ibid.  sqq.  alleged 
counter*  statements  of  the  fathers  re- 
specting it,  considered,  197;  ill  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome  concern- 
ing it,  vi.  228,  41 ;  roesns  of  exciting  it, 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  iii 
377 ;  acts  of,  31,  382;  viii  687.— See 
Repentance. 

Controversies,  why  still  unavoidable,  vi 
171  ;   bnt  not  fit  matter  for  sermons, 

,  viii.  631 ;  caused  by  evil  life,  374  ;  not 
•ulfioiently  determined  by  tradition,  v. 


428  sqq.  or  councils,  4(2,  or  tbe  pope, 
462,  or  fathers,  483,  or  the  church  dif- 
fusive, 492,  but  best,  by  reason  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  494. 

Conversion  or  repentance,  vii  66 ;  admits 
of  degrees,  68 ;  in  whst  sense  repent- 
ance of  christians  may  be  called  con- 
versions, 70  :  conversions  numerous  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  iv.  496. 

Conway  (Edward,  earl  of)  his  residence  in 
Ireland,  i  Ixjrx.  suggests  Taylor's  re- 
moval to  Ireland,  Ixxvii.  commends 
bim  highly,  cclxxxoi,  and  supports  liim 
when  accused,  ibid,  is  a  believer  in  the 
cures  wrought  by  Gieatraiks,  cexevii. 

Cords  which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  iv.  337. 

Cornelius  (L.)  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, iii  368. 

Corporal  afflictions,  one  of  the  acts  proper 
to  repentance,  vii  465. 

Corrupt  communication,  what  it  is,  iv.  276. 

Corrupting  men's  morals,  worse  than  plun- 
dering their  goods,  ii.  696. 

Cortex  sacramenti,  is  all  that  the  wicked 
receive,  vi  71. 

Coton  (p^re),  his  presumptuous  speech 
about  the  consecrated  elements,  vi  4. 

Councile,  different  sorts  of,  vi  367 ;  their 
authority;  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  thereupon,  examined,  366 — 71 ; 
peculiar  authority  of  the  first  four  ge- 
neral councils,  v.  142,  70,  97,  408; 
vi  182.  3,  360,646;  viii  316;  x.267, 
95, 444 ;  and  next,  of  the  three  folh  w- 
ing,  V.  444 ;  decrees  of  gen.  councils, 
their  proper  use  and  weight,  x.  143 ; 
not  sufficient  to  determine  controver- 
sies, V.  442 ;  not  all  councils  are  of 
weight,  446;  hard  to  tell  which  are 
general  councils,  vi  868 ;  some  which 
are  reckoned  such,  are  rejected,  ibid. ; 
councils  first  added  to  the  creed,  v.  398 ; 
general  councils  may  err,  447  sqq.  and 
be  corrected  by  later  general  councils, 
464> :  canons  of  general  councils,  when 
laws  to  the  conscience,  x.  36b  ;  whether 
they  require  the  sanction  of  the  pope, 
V.  437—61  ;  vi  364 ;  ix.  620 ;  whether 
a  council  is  above  the  pope,  vi  466  ; 
bishops  only  did  sit  and  vote  in  coun- 
cils, V.  169 ;  the  supreme  civil  power 
hath  authority  to  convene  and  dissolve 
them,  X.  264. 

CofinseK  see  Aid.  Counsels  evangelical 
how  distinguished  from  commands,  ix. 
670  sqq.  a  matter  of  seal,  iv.  172,  not 
properly  of  laws,  x.  413. 

Counterfeits,  whether  in  any  case  lawful, 
X.  128. 

Court  of  audience,  see  Audience. 

Cousins  gerroan,  marriage  o^  considered  s 
from  mosaic  law,  ix.  382,  practice  of 
patriarchs,   389,  christtan  law,    891, 
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freneral  Uw  of  nationt,  392,  civil  law, 
89d,  canon  law,  395,  and  law  of  na- 
ture, Zb9. 

Covenant  of  worka,  and  of  grace  (or  of 
fa i til,  or  of  the  Spirit)  contiaated,  ii. 
346.411;  vii.  21-^9. 

Coventry,  Mr.  and  lir  Henry,  i.  eelUL 

CovelouineM  forbidden  in  tenth  com> 
maiidment,  ii.  446 ;  ieverely  threatened 
in  acripture,  vii.  12^  }  a  criminal  canae 
of  error  in  opinion,  ▼.  610;  rcmedieH 
againat,  ilL  201 ;  prayer  againat,  Tii. 
6i2. 

Cesm,  derivation  of,  It.  306,  vii.  3. 

Craftineut  what  it  ia.  Til.  126;  aeTcrely 
threatfned  in  aciipture,  ibid. 

Crofmta,  alleged  derivation  of,  z.  612. 

CrtiiMUif  hia  eatimate  of  a  rich  man,  ii. 
526  ;  puniahed  an  engineer  for  aending 
him  timber  di&rent  iiom  hia  order, 
X.  63. 

Cratee  threw  away  hia  gold,  iL  107. 

Credetidat  or  thinga  to  be  believed  (part  of 
the  GoLDRN  GftovB),  vii.  693. 

Creed,  a  catholic  tradition,  viiL  630 ; 
atatementi  of  the  fathera  reapecting, 
V.  371  aq.  vIL  610;  viii  629;  iz.  643 
aqq.  660 ;  original  creed,  abort,  vl  436 ; 
witiieaa  thoae  in  scripture,  ibid.  ix. 
646. — Apoadea'  creed,  by  whom  com- 
posed, V.  371  ;  vi.  487  ;  vii.  610;  ix. 
656  ;  exposition  of  it,  vii.  600 ;  ita  eati- 
mation,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  v.  371 
fq.  vi.  440  aqq.  titlea  given  to  it,  ix. 
660  t  coiiiaina  all  that  need  be  believed 
for  aalvation,  v.  372  »qq.  vi.  438  aqq. 
ix.  f}43  sqq.  church  of  Kome  claima 
power  tu  add  to  creed,  ix.  664* ;  remaika 
upon  the  enlargement  or  explication  of 
it  at  Nice,  v.  398;  vi.  444;  and  at 
Constautinople»  v.  405 ;  and  the  ad- 
ditiona  made  at  Gentilly,  ibid.  vi. 
420  i  ix.  664  s  many  creeds  after  Nice, 
vi.  444 ;  two  now  in  uae,  ix.  649 ; 
creed  of  S.  Athanaaiua.atrictures  upon, 
V.  406—9 ;  adversariea  refuted  by  re- 
cital of  creed,  viii.  386  ;  ix.  62  ;  gen- 
tiles' creed,  ix.  646,  x.  616. 

Crema,  cardinal  of,  an  unfit  preacher  of 
celibacy,  iv.  688. 

Crenumot  abepherd  o^  not  guilty  of  decep- 
tion, X.  123. 

Cretans  respected  the  peraooa  of  their 
priests,  L  9. 

Criminal,  whether  to  be  rejected  from  holy 
communion,  viii.  198;  when  to  be  his 
own  executioner,  x.  76 ;  aigna  by  which 
we  may  judge  when  a  criminal  ia  con- 
demned *  ipso  facto,*  82. 

Crauut,  aon  of,  how  recovered  hia  apeech» 
viL  332. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  did  not  regard  paper 
palleta,  i.  xL  tolerant  of  all  but  qua- 


kera  and  epiacopallana,  IxxvSL  aerer« 
on  the  orthodox  clergy,  celxstuL  gives 
Taylor  a  passport,  Utix.  eeUxxviL 

Crou,  uae  of  1 )  in  baptiam,  vindteated,  x. 
409  ;  the  only  ritual  in  church  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  divine  ordinance  or  apo- 
aiolical  practice,  ibid. ;  brought  Taylor 
into  trouble,  L  ixxxii  eelxxxoiL  2)  in 
confirmation,  in  Edward  tlie  aixih'* 
book,  V.  663 ;  to  make  sign  of  in  th« 
air,  said  to  be  an  apostolical  tTadition» 
V.  437,  vL  429,  x.  361 ;  worthip  of, 
in  church  of  Rome,  vi.  260,  70 ;  va- 
riety therein,  ix.  199 ;  the  *  aign  of  the 
Son  of  man,'  v.  16  ;  with  condition  of 
the  croas,'  meaning  of^  x.  240,  3. 

Croet  and  file,  iv.  !(92 ;  vi.  187. 

Cnu!^,  device  of  a  painter  to  reprcae&t, 
X.  623. 

t^fwci^jrtefi  of  Chriat,  aee  Jesmt  ChrisL 

Crjfital  of  Arabia,  which  hardena  bj 
warmth,  thaukleia  men  eompaxed  to. 
iv.  478. 

Cmp^  denial  of  to  the  laity,  aee  JSra(Aooak- 
munion. 

broken,  aimile  of,  L  123 ;  vi  837  ; 

viL  136. 

Cures,  rulea  for  the  clerf^y  in,  i.  104. 

Cariosity  to  be  avoided,  iiL  13 ;  opposed 
to  modeaty,  79. 

Curse,  entail  of,  aee  EniaiL 

Cursed  (or  curat)  and  accursed,  in  the 
aenae  of  perverae,  iv.  132,  620,  666 
(note) ;  V.  217  ;  vii  69,  180  aq.  878, 
83  (note) ;  viii.  124,  277,  91. 

Cursing,  a  sin  of  the  tongue^  iv.  304. 

Curst,  see  Cursed. 

Custom,  an  acquired  nature,  vii  266 ;  ix. 
288 ;  atronger  than  nature,  iv.  264 ; 
often  miataken  fir  nature,  iL  103 ; 
how  aaid  by  Abraham  to  di£fer  from 
truth,  ix.  6y4  ;  ia  what  keepa  na  in 
sin,  vii.  281 ;  viii  270 ;  no  aufficient 
interpreter  of  the  lawa  of  Jeaua  Christ, 
ix.  692  ;  can  in  want  of  other  topica 
declare  meaning  of  law,  693,  x.  362, 
and  interpret,  but  not  abmgate,  687; 
customs  of  natiuna  how  far  a  voice  of 
nature,  ix.  696;  heathen  customa  adopt- 
ed into  Christianity,  ibid,  aqq  laudaUe 
cuatoma  of  church  catholic  which  are 
in  present  observation,  do  bind  the  eon- 
acienre  of  all  chriKtians,  x  368 ;  cua- 
toma of  different  churehea  may  be  com- 
plied with,  360 ;  cuatom  of  church 
against  law  of  church  does  not  bind, 
361 ;  teat  of  good  cuatom,  363;  a  cua- 
tom in  a  sacrament  againat  the  aignifi« 
cation  of  it,  doea  not  bind,  368. 

Custcms  and  tribute,  when  due,  should  bo 
paid  whether  demanded  or  not,  x.  168. 

Cydon,  alwaya  some  one  in  hia  house^ 
viii  422. 
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Cjfpre99,  or  rypnit,  !▼.  432. 

Cyprian  (5.)  rebaptised  heretics,  bat  wu 
tolerant  therein,  t.  395  sq.  'whether  he 
lowers  episcopacy,  186  aqq.  hin  doctrine 
concerning  original  sin,  vK.  324,  tran- 
subsisntistion,  vi.  146,  sufficiency  of 
scripture,  392,  and  confirmation,  t.  639. 

Cjpril  (S.)  of  Jcruaalem,  hia  testimony 
isonceming  confirmation,  t.  6fl. 

CyruM  would  play  only  with  those  who 
wore  moie  skilful  than  himself,  iii.  73  ; 
hia  judgment  about  the  two  coats,  125  ; 
hia  fooiiKh  revenge  on  a  riyer,  345  ; 
Ilia  thoughts  on  seeing  a  drunken  party, 
!▼.  lK9t  hiA  prayer  at  the  approach  of 
death,  iii.  398  ;  his  saying  and  doings 
on  his  death-bed,. 304,  449,  51,  3. 

J}aUton  (sir  George)  funeral  sennon  on, 
▼iii.  541 ;  his  character,  564. 

Damned  souIh,  strange  fancy  of  some  di- 
vinf*s  in  the  church  of  Rome  respecting, 
iz.  100. 

Damoefes,  liis  evil  condition,  iv.  184. 

Damon  and  Pytliias,  their  friendship,  i.  82. 

Lauaust  his  command  to  his  fiAy  daugh- 
ters, X.  491. 

Danger,  vow  to  be  made  in,  iii.  228. 

Danieft  his  vision  of  the  *  Ancient  of  days,' 
no  warrant  for  making  a  picture  of 
God,  iz.  421. 

9dyos  in  Macedonian  language  means 
death,  x.  64. 

Daphne  and  Apollo,  emblem  of,  ii.  220. 

Darius,  hia  desire  of  revenge  against 
Athens,  viii.  131. 

Darkness.  Egyptian  doctrine  respecting, 
viii.  108. 

Daughter,  power  of  parent  over,  iii.  127  ; 
X.  474—98. 

'  of  a  voice,  a  form  of  divine 

communication,  iv.  336;  v.  623;  viii. 
105. 

Daunhinit  thorns  of,  ir.  626, 

Davenport  (Christupher)  notice  of,  i.  xx. 
hiN  acquaintance  with  Tnylor,  ibid, 
hia  interviews  with  Laud,  txL  ce.'v. 

Dav.'d,  ilia  friendship  wiih  Jocathan,  t.  82 ; 
heavily  punished  for  his  sin,  iv.  98. 

Deacon,  part  of  the  office  of  apostle,  v.  44 ; 
whether  popularly  chosen  at  first,  162. 

Deaconess,  office  of,  i.  17  sq. 

Deed,  said  to  have  been  preached  to  and 
raised  to  life  by  apostles,  t.  437 ;  we 
read  of  no  bad  man  raised,  viii.  433 ; 
whether  they  ever  appear  again,  vi.  199 ; 
tlieir  present  state  and  employment, 
viii  435  ;  treatment  of  in  order  to  bu* 
rial,  iiL  445  sq.  why  clothed  in  white, 
X.  365  ;  form  for  burial  of,  viii.  682 ; 
baptism  for,  see  Baptism  ;  prayers  for, 
see  Prayers. — Gentile  priesu  might  not 
touch  dead  body,  i.  4  ;   Indians  ate 


the\r  dead  parents  and  friends,  ix  288 ; 
cuKtoro  of  Jews  to  tie  up  hsnd  of  dead 
king,  X.  162;  dead  body  said  to  pxo- 
dnce  serpents,  iv.  430. 

Death,  brought  in  by  sin,  ii.  533 ;  thwe 
general  causes  of,  534  sqq.  suridcn 
death,  whether  the  most  denitable, 
iiL  371 1  instances  of  it,  ii.  682  sq. 
in  sinful  act,  iii.  352  ;  preparation 
towarda  a  holy  and  blessed  death  by 
way  of  coniiideration,  205  sqq.  and 
by  way  of  exercise,  291  sqq.  motives 
to,  and  due  manner  of,  preparation  for 
it,  iu  680 ;  meditation  of  death,  vii. 
654 ;  thought  of  death,  a  great  iuKtru* 
meot  against  temptation,  ii.  224;  prayer 
on  a  sudden  approach  of  death,  iii.  444  ; 
for  a  holy  and  happy  death,  vii.  648 ; 
against  fear  of  death,  viii.  678,  90. — 
Augustus'  wish  concerning  death,  viii. 
421. — Death  of  holy  innocents,  see 
innocents, 

—— ~-  punishment  of,  not  unlawful,  z. 
64  sqq.  but  should  be  inflicted  only  in 
few  cases,  viii.  147  ;  no  man  may  in 
bis  own  case  prosecute  his  enemy  to 
death,  146;  may  not  be  inflicted  for 
disagreement  in  doctrine,  v.  514;  may 
not  be  eluded  with  a  lie,  x.  100. 

Death' bed  confession,  see  Coi^euum, 

repentance,  dangera  of,  ii  378 


—88  ;  iii.  260  ;  iv.  381—93  ;  shewn, 
from  considering  the  parte  and  ingre- 
dients of  repentance,  394.  the  necessity 
of  holy  living,  400,  and  what  is  tha 
latest  time  of  bepnning  repentance, 
403 ;  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  in 
this  matter,  iii.  260;  proper  usage  of  one 
repenting  on  his  death- bed,  vii.  2*21  ; 
what  hopes  remain  to  such  an  one, 
223 ;  Ueber*s  remarks  on  Taylor's  doc- 
trine, i.  cxxx. 

Debate,  what  S.  Paul  mesne  by,  vii  128. 

Debtors,  insolvent,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
imprison  or  torment,  x.  146 ;  prayer  to 
be  said  by,  iii.  143. 

Deealogne,  partly  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, ii  409  sqq.  first  commandment  to 
tenth,  414 — ♦/ ;  fancifully  compared 
to  the  ten  predicaments,  ix.  rtii.  iu  pre- 
cepts chiefly  negative,  496 ;  not  a  per- 
fect digeet  of  law  of  nature,  404  ;  not 
every  thing  therein  binds  christians,  or 
is  part  of  the  moral  or  natural  law, 
412;  is  to  be  understood  according  to 
Christ's  commentary,  408 ;  explica- 
tions thereof  in  the  Old  testament, 
parts  of  moral  law,  410,  but  not  the 
explications  of  all  Jewish  wiiters,  408. 

Deceit,  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, vii  127;  deceitfulness  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  iv.  148  sqq. — 
of  the  heart,  see  Heart, 
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Decree*  of  councils,  their  weight,  y.  442 
sqq.  see  CuundU, 

DediceUiom  to 

Carbery,  Alice,  countess  of,  it  SOS. 
— — — *   Frances,  countess  of,  ii.  503. 

Richard,  earl  of,  iii.  1,  257  ; 

iv.  S,  323  ;  vii.  3 ;  viii.  427. 
Charles  (king)  the  first,  t.  229. 
— ^..— .  second,  iz.  I. 
Hatton,  Christopher  lord,  ii.  1 ;  v.  1, 9, 

841 ;  to  his  son,  i.  62. 
Irish  parliament,  viii.  335. 
Laud,  archbishop,  viiL  453. 
Mary  princest    dowager    of   Orange, 

viii  3. 
Northampton,  Mary  counteas  dowager 

of,  ii.  883. 
Ormond,  duchesa  of,  Tiii.  245. 

duke  of,  V.  609. 

lYamer  bishop  of  Rochester,  vi  3. 

Deductiotu  from  acripture,  how  to  be 
made,  viiL  528. 

Dei/y  and  humanity  united  in  the  penon 
of  Christ,  ii.  67. 

Delay  in  religion  is  to  be  avoided,  iv.  HO; 
— of  repentance,  see  Repentance. 

Deiian  altars  might  not  be  defiled  with 
blood  and  death,  viii.  119. 

Demades  condemned  a  man  that  lived  by 
funerals,  iv.  532. 

De  Matthana,  &c.,  viiL  265. 

Demetrius  Afer  desired  manumission  be- 
fore his  death,  iii.  373. 

Demonetratian,  moral,  see  MoroL 

Deposing  heretical  princes,  a  power  claim- 
ed by  the  pope,  viiL  475  sqq. 

Descent  into  hell,  expounded,  viL  604; 
not  in  the  most  ancient  creeds,  v.  872. 

Desire,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heart  of  man,  iv.  337 ;  is  the  li&  of 
prayer,  viii.  254 ;  easiness  of,  hinders 
return  of  prayer,  iv.  63  ;  virtue  and  sin 
influence  our  desires,  252 ;  examina- 
tion of  our  desires  before  holy  com- 
munion, viiL  58 ;  carnal  desires  must 
be  mortified,  ii.  173. 

Despair  has  no  place  in  godly  fear,  iv.  90 ; 
how  to  preserve  the  sick  from,  ii.  688 ; 
remedies  against,  iii.  152 ;  exercise 
against,  429. 

Detraction,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  299. 

Deus  justificatus,  vii.  493 ;  when  pub- 
lished, i.  Iviii. 

Devil  imitates  christian  rites,  i.  4 ;  faith 
of  devils  contrasted  with  that  of  chris- 
tians, iL  297,  300;  they  shall  accuse 
in  day  of  judgment,  iv.  31 ;  fonn  of 
casting  out  devils  in  church  of  Rome, 
vL  262  sqq. 

Devonshire,  countess  of,  gee  Letters, 

Dei-otions,  private  compared  with  public. 
iL  160;  how  a  measure  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  503. 


Devout  mind,  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of 
conscience,  ix.   12. 

Diabolus,  fancifiil  derivation  of,  in  S. 
Bernard,  L  cjr/ttt. 

Diagoras,  his  answer  respecting  the  votive 
garments,  iv.  537. 

DicU,  human  laws  compared  to,  ix.  478. 

9ta\oyuTfut\,  evil,  viL  124. 

Diary,  or  rule  to  spend  each  day  religi- 
ously, viL  611. 

Dice,  whether  lawful  to  play  at,  z. 
587  sqq. 

Ztxoaraoiat^  threatened  in  scripture,  viL 
130. 

Dictate,  one  of  the  offices  of  conscienoe 
is  to  dictate,  ix.  16. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  blind,  but  became 
an  excellent  divine,  iv.  640. 

Difficulty  of  scripture  in  necessary  points, 
is  from  our  own  fault,  vL  403;  real 
difficulties  exist  only  in  points  unue- 
ceiisary,404 ;  v.  409  sq.  and  arise,  from 
number  of  copies,  41 1 ,  variety  of  senses, 
414,  figurative  language,  416,  difiervnt 
senses  that  must  be  given  to  same 
woi-ds,  418,  real  mysteriousness  in  the 
thing,  419,  diversity  of  readers,  ibid. — 
How  expounded,  by  context,  421,  con- 
ference of  places,  422,  difficult 
with  plain,  vL  405 ;  analogy  of  reason, 
V.  423,  and  of  faith,  424 ;  consulting 
originals,  425:  how  far  these  means 
avail,  426 ;  what  we  should  learn  here- 
from, 428. 

Dignity  in  the  person,  an  advantage  for  a 
prevailing  intercession,  iv.  78. 

Dignum  patella  operculum,  v.  463,  vi, 
75. 

ZtKai^iut  fioffiXitn,  x.  180. 

Diminution  of  human  laws,  see  Law, 

Diocese  before  parishes,  v.  178  sq.  rules 
concerning,  181  sq. 

Diocletian  burned  twenty  thousand  chris- 
tians on  a  Christmas  day,  iiL  367. 

Diogenes,  his  happy  independence,  iv. 
183  ;  sentiment  about  immortality, 
160;  speech  to  a. young  man  coming 
out  of  a  tavern,  508 ;  Plato's  present 
to  him,  63,  and  censure  of  his  va- 
nity, ii.  221. 

Dionysius,  angry  with  those  who  could  do 
anything  better  than  he,  iiL  96 ;  op- 
pressed his  subjects  till  they  were  des- 
perate, iv.  90 ;  his  vain  promise  to  a 
minstrel,  325;  stole  Apollo's  golden 
cloak,  403  ;  viiL  410. 

• the  Areopagite,  on  original  sin, 

vii.  320  ;  on  confirmation,  v.  640. 

Zi^4pa,  v.  296. 

Diiectory  for  prayer,  put  forth  by  As- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  r. 
259 ;  some  account  of  its  contents  and 
its  deficiencies,  252,  307,  12. 
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Disagreeing  persons,  deportment  to  be 
used  towards,  ii.  339  ;  v.  6 14  sqq.  the 
church's  practice  towards,  ^26 ;  how 
far  we  may  communicate  with  dissent- 
ing churches,  602. 

Disagreement  of  teachers,  how  the  igno- 
rant should  behave  under,  ix.  201. 

DisripleMf  the  seventy,  see  Seventy, 

Diseretion^  years  of,  what  age,  iiL  278. 

Disobedience^  how  estimate  guilt  of,  x.  11 ; 
on  what  pretences  excused,  viii.  S^  ; 
danger  of  small  disobediences  to  God, 
ii.  Ill  sqq.  and  toman,  116;  when  law- 
ful, 120  sqq.  remedies  against,  iii.  119  ; 
disobedient  prophet,  his  punishment 
whether  temporal  instead  of  eternal, 
iv.  670. 

Disfiensationj  how  differs  from  interpreta- 
tion, z.  532  ;  Ood's  power  can  dispense 
with  nature's  law,  ix.  333 ;  bow,  334, 
and  with  which  laws,  338  ;  but  man's 
power  cannot,  841 ;  not  the  pope's, 
844;  nor  with  the  positive  laws  of 
Christ,  558;  legislator  may  dispense 
in  his  own  laws,  z.  682. 

Disputes,  usual  history  of,  ii.  1 ;  how  they 
may  best  be  settled,  viii.  388. 

Dissenters,  see  Disagreeing, 

Dissuasive  from  popery,  why  written,  vi 
171;  i.  cxv,  remarks  upon,  eciv. 

Divine  attributes  vindicated  in  the  ques- 
tion of  original  sin,  vii.  497. 

judgments,  mercy  of,  see  Mercy. 

•— laws,  how  differ  from  human  in 

their  obligation,  x.  27. 

Divines,  their  authority  when  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  when  that  of  lawyers,  ix.  209. 

Divorce,  law  of  in  Rome,  viii.  415. 

Doctor,  one  of  the  bishop's  titles,  v.  95  ; 
authority  of  one  doctor  sufficient  to 
make  a  probable  opinion  safe  in  prac- 
tice, vi.  246.  ^    . 

Doctrine,  minister's  duty  in^  viiL  519 ;  it 
should  be  scriptural,  ibid,  grave,  531, 
wholesome,  584,  unreprovable,  585 ; 
doctrine  one  of  the  tests  of  true  and 
false  apostles,  iv.  598 ;  how  far  it  may 
be  judged  of  froih  their  lives,  605,  and 
from  other  criteria,  ibid,  evil  of  doc- 
trine  must  be  distinguished  from  faults 
of  men,  606 ;  doctrines  needful  for  sal- 
vation are  few,  v.  848;  doctrines  of 
church  of  Rome,  see  Rome, 

Dodwell  gives  up  his  fellowship,  i  cxviii. 

Dog  :  a  known  dog  better  company  than 
a  man  whose  speech  is  not  knoim, 
iv.  274. 

ZoKiyMaia  at  Sparta,  viii.  5^  sq. 

Doliolum,  different  meanings  of,  x.  124. 

Domestic  laws,  x.  451  sqq.  see  Parents, 

Dominic,  the  first  who  preached  that  per- 
sons might  be  put  to  death  for  doctrine, 
T.  853. 


Dominica,  her  dream  respecting  S.  Basil, 
iv.  114. 

Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  their  dis- 
putes respecting  predetermination  and 
the  immaculate  conception,  v.  504  sq. 

Dominicus  Catalusius  remained  with  his 
wifj  when  she  was  a  leper,  iv.  225  ; 
ix.  367. 

Sylvius,  his  wife  punished  for 

her  vanity  with  a  loathsome  distemper, 
iL  589. 

Domitian,  his  foolish  waste  of  time,  iii. 
12;  his  wanton  cruelty  to  tlie  patri- 
cians, viiL  70. 

Domitius  captain  of  Corfinium,  cruelly 
treated  by  Cvsar,  iii.  837. 

father  of  Nero,  commanded  his 


freedman  to  drink  to  excess,  x.  574. 

Donatists  enclosed  the  catholic  church 
within  their  own  circuit,  vL  180 ;  turn- 
ed their  sermons  into  invective,  viii.  538. 

Dopping  (bp.)  L  IxxxviiL  xe, 

Dorcas,  her  praises,  viii.  407. 

Dort,  synod  of,  its  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  reprobation,  vil.  502,  refuted^ 
508. 

Doubt,  negative  and  positive,  ix.  221  ; 
negative,  what  it  binds  to,  ibid.  sqq. 
privative,  its  force,  221 ;  doubts  of  right 
and  law,  or  of  fact,  225 ;  in  doubts  the 
safer  part  is  to  be  chosen,  227 ;  we  may 
act  against  a  doubt  speculative,  232 ; 
any  dictate  of  conscience  may  be  used 
to  depose  a  doubt,  286;  doubts  con- 
cerning articles  of  faith,  how  to  be  dealt 
with,  ii.  686 ;  a  law  doubtful  in  sense, 
how  to  be  expounded,  ix.  548 ;  doubt- 
ful conscience,  see  Conscience, 

Dove,  emblematical  import  of,  iL  196; 
holy  Ghost  depicted  as,  ix.  424  ;  prac- 
tice of  letting  fly  a  dtfve,  to  represent 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Spirit,  x.  407  ; 
varying  colours  of,  compared  to  men's 
various  apprehensions  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii  44. 

Down  and  Connor,  Taylor  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of,  i.  xcOL  state  of  the 
diocese,  c,  sqq. 

Dream,  impression  made  by,  iv.  839. 

Dress,  rules  for,  vil  612. 

Drinking,  temperance  in,  recommended, 
iv.  186  sqq.  measures  of,  197  sqq.  in- 
temperance in,  iii  50  sqq. 

Dromore,  Taylor  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of,  l  xeix.  cathedral  of,  in  ruined 
sute ;  the  choir  rebuilt  by  Taylor,  cix. 

Dtuids  were  judges  in  criminal  and  civil 
matters,  l  10. 

Drummond  (Dr.  Hay)  his  lines  on  Row- 
land Taylor,  I  celii. 

Drunkenness,  its  evil  consequents  and 
signs,  ill  50  sqq.  is  a  loss  of  pleasure, 
iv.  186 ;  directly  opposed  to  reason  and 
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grace,  W.  187;  whether  it  excuiei  or 
extenuates  faults  then  committed,  x. 
6S I  —6 ;  prayer  against,  viL  643. 

Drjf  hearu,  it.  1])7. 

DubU»  university,  Taylor  made  ▼ice- 
chancellor  of;  L  £ciiL  Biate  of  the  uni- 
fersity,  ihid.  •qq. 

Ductor  dubiuniium,  time  and  pains  be- 
stowed on,  i  4tlh.  sq.  gci.  how  far  it 
has  been  read,  geiL  such  works,  when 
most  wanted,  and  why,  cexxiL  why  in 
Taylor's  time,  eexxv.  iz.  U,  v.  aqq.  on 
what  principles  it  is  written,  m.  out- 
line ot  it,  L  ecxxvii.  sqq. 

Duels,  lawfulness  of,  considered  (  whe- 
ther judicial,  to  prove  innocence,  z. 
l;ill;  extrajudicial  and  private,  140; 
ii.  460  sqq.  or  to  deurmine  a  war, 
X.  140. 

Dugdate,  see  Leiiert. 

Dutia,  hyperdulia,  and  latria,  vi.  214,  50, 
69,  aq.  629  sq.  ix.  484  sqq.  450. 

Dttma,  alleged  formation  of  the  word,  iL 
104. 

DtnutoM,  titlee  of  honour  given  to,  by 
king  Edgar,  v.  199. 

Duppa,  bp.  of  Salisbury,  Taylor  inscribes 
the  preface  of  his  treatise  on  Bepent- 
ance  to,  vii.  7  ;  i.  c/i.  who  ditiapprovea 
the  book,  xHL  viL  298. 

Duration,  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of  the 
church,  vi.  875. 

Duttf  of  christians  clearly  described,  ii.  2  ; 
whether  that  which  is  our  duty  cau  give 
scaudal,  572  sqq. 


BadHne,  abp.  of  Canterhury,  his  long  Ill- 
ness, iii.  820. 

Eagle,  wounded  with  a  feathered  arrow, 
viii  868 ;  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and 
olive, — meaning  of  the  device,  x. 
182. 

Barly  rising,  reasons  for,  viL  611. 

Earnest  of  the  Spirit,  see  Adoption. 

Eats,  the  handles  of  virtues,  iv.  825. 

Ease  and  liberty,  when  the  laws  of  Christ 
are  to  be  expounded  to,  ix.  550. 

Easiness,  see  Desire. 

East,  worshipping  towards,  v.  827,  98; 
ix.  586. 

EasUr,  feast  ^,  when  instituted,  x.  847 
sqq.  devotions  for,  viiL  612 ;  thanks- 
giving for,  iii.  282;  hymn  for,  vii 
6o0  ;  rule  of  not  touching  the  ground 
with  the  bare  foot  within  the  octavee  of 
Easter,  ii.  128  ;  viiL  896;  x.  6,  859. 

Eating,  temperance  in,  iiL  47  ;  its  mea- 
surtfR,  signs,  and  eifeuu,  48  sq.  iv.  197  ; 
evils  ofmtemperanee  in,  186. — Eating 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  meaning  o^  vi. 
28  aqq.  viii.  ].'>  sqq. 

Eeclesia,  vL  889  sq.  '69S, 


Eeetesiastical  cnstom  against  eccleaiaatical 
law,  does  not  bind  the  conscience,  x. 
861. 

— —  laws,  if  merely  such,  cannot 
be  universal  and  perpetual,  x.  877  :  in- 
stanced in  rules  about  sabbath,  382, 
and  Lent,  388 ;  how  far  they  bind  tlie 
conscience,  391  sqq.  of  what  character 
they  should  be,  894  sqq.  404  sqq.  who 
may  make  them,  276  ;  kings  bound  to 
keep  them,  how,  295 ;  may  not  be  im- 
posed by  one  church  upon  another, 
Zh9i  may  not  include  counaela  evan- 
gelical, 418;  if  opposed  to  civil,  what 
to  be  done,  244 ;  laws  of  faith  cannot 
be  mads  hj  the  church,  440. — See 
Canons, 

— ^—  persons,  whether  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  secular,  x.  233 ;  whether  in 
their  civil  causes  the  presumption 
should  lie  for  church  or  king,  247; 
what  their  motive  should  be  in  taking 
holy  orders,  ix.  88 ;  whether  they  may 
work  'in  any  other  calling,  87,  or 
change  their  place,  ibid. 

■  power,  ha'h  made  itself  dan- 
gerous to  civil,  X.  250;  gathered  up 
into  the  king's  person,  as  light  int^ 
the  sun,  292 ;  how  differs  from  civil  ia 
regard  of  unjust  sentences,  819. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Chriiit,  ii.  616. 

Eden,  use  of  the  word,  viiL  552  sqq. 

Edepsum,  its  watera,  when  taxed,  dried  ap^ 
iii.  133. 

Edification,  the  proper  measure  for  eccle* 
siastical  laws,  z.  404  aqq.  whether  pro- 
moted by  freedom  in  forms  of  prayer, 
V.  279  sqq. 

Education,  cause  of  inculpable  error, 
V.  503. 

Edward  the  first,  cruel  act  alleged  of^  i 
ceeiiL 

the  sixth,  in  first  litnrgy  of,  the 


sign  of  the  cross  was  used  in  confirma- 
tion, V.  653,  and  midwives  were  per- 
mitted to  baptize,  but  not  in  the  secoud, 
i.  80. 

Edwards,  author  of  the  Gangrcna,  speaks 
of  the  periectists  or  perfectionists,  L 
re'xxjrvti. 

Efficient  causes  of  human  action,  z* 
548  sqq. 

Egffpt,  »ee  Bones. 

Egyptian  midwives  commended,  x.  1 05 ; 
monks,  how  Theophilus  escaped  from, 
viii.  537  ;  priests,  were  judges,  L  10; 
princes,  wore  an  ornament,  and  called 
it  truth,  X.  120;  robber,  reserved  from 
one  death,  ftir  another,  iv.  1  ''i9 ;  feasts, 
skeleton  served  up  at,  iii.  292 ;  Egyp- 
tians spoiled  of  their  jewels  by  the  ls« 
rselites,  x.  103 ;  failed  to  poison  their 
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Imnee,  610 ;  womMpped  the  (rod  of  u- 
ence,  iv.  274 ;  hunfc  upon  ih«ir  prinee 
the  embleiits  of  Apollo,  ;i07. 

EieadatieM,  hU  greedineM,  and  death, 
iv.  202. 

Eighth  commandment  adopted  into  the 
law  of  Christ,  iL  444. 

Eidettt  •Tie  Fretbyters.  Lay-eldert  nn- 
known  to  the  ancient  church,  ▼.  220—6. 

Eleanor  (queen)  said  to  have  sucked  the 
poiHon  from  her  husband's  wound, 
i.  94. 

Eleanora  di  Feirante,  see  Catet  fif  Cm^ 
trienre. 

Eleaxar,  Jacquea  Clement  compared  to, 
▼iii.  467. 

EteetUm  of  holy  persons,  a  condition  allied 
to  dutv,  ii.  547 ;  cautions  respecting  onr 
consideration  of  our  own  election,  ibid, 
aqq. — Election  of  bishops  and  clerks 
by  ti>e  people,  unknown  to  the  primitive 
cnureh,  ▼.  161 — ^. — Freedom  of  elec- 
tion, see  Will^  liberty  ofl 

Ehit  their  persons  safe  from  Tiolence,  I.  9. 

EiemenUj  the  four,  are  alone  corruptible, 
viii.  545. 

Eleven  thousand  virpns,  martyrc,  iii  867. 

Elif  his  descendants  became  devout,  and 
recovered  the  blessing,  ii.  589  ;  iv.  877. 

Eliahu  tells  the  words  that  are  spoken  in 
secret,  x.  186. 

EliberUt  council  of,  its  canon  about  pie- 
tnres  in  churches,  vi.  612. 

EUeit  acU  of  virtue,  definfd,  ix.  528 ; 
elicit  and  imperate  acts,  520 — 6. 

EUjaht  food  brought  to,  a  type  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  viii.  ^Z\  a  man  who 
fancied  himself  Elgah,  how  cured  of 
his  fancy,  ix.  254. 

Elhha  could  not  pray  till  calmed  by  mu- 
sic, iv.  62. 

Elizabeth,  time  of  her  death,  iL  168. 

■  (queen)  sentence  of  Fius  the 

fifth  against,  viiL  465. 

Eloquence,  decay  of  it  under  the  CMsara, 
i.  ertiii. 

Ekearius  (5.)  his  fear  of  failing,  iii.  409. 

Ember  days,  not  of  primitive  institution, 
X.  955. 

Emerods,  golden,  offered  by  the  Philis- 
tines, ix.  124u 

Emperor,  a  bond  of  religion,  x.  252 ;  em- 
peror or  his  deputy  sitting  judge  in 
questions  of  faith,  explained,  ▼.  146 1 
X.  224. 

Empire,  true  account  of,  TiiL  854 ;  x.  252. 

Employment  of  time,  rules  for,  iii.  10  sqq. 

Empuue,  evil  spiriu  that  appeared  at 
noon,  iv.  850. 

End  and  means  must  both  be  good, 
X.646. 

Sneaijf,  gaining  of,  better  than  pleasing 
the  (audes  of  a  friend,  ii.  681. 


England,  church  of,  primitive  and  apo- 
stolic in  doctrine  and  liturgy,  vL  182, 
646  sqq.  respects  the  fathers  as  ex- 
pounders of  Scripture,  x.  446  ;  her 
ninth  article,  of  original  sin,  explained, 
yii.  83  i  ;  does  not  expressly  condemn 
prayer  for  the  dead,  vi.  196 ;  has  not 
detennined  whitther  lay  baptism  is  va- 
lid, i.  80  ;  gives  leave  in  some  cases  to 
reveal  confessions,  viii.  48S^  {  has  only 
one  ritual  not  of  divine  or  apostolical 
appointment,  x.  409  ;  is  a  frieud  to 
l»yalty  and  obedience,  vii  590 ;  liturgy 
of,  aee  Lilmrgy. 

Enoch  said  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God, 
a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 

Enquiring  of  doctors  till  we  get  an  an- 
swer to  onr  mind,  does  not  make  con- 
science safe,  ix.  216. 

Entail  of  curses,  iv.  856  sqq.  how  to  be 
averted,  yii.  292,  as  inKtanced  in  the 
case  of  lady  Carbery,  viii.  440  \  bow  to 
be  cut  off;  how,  when  the  sons  have 
some  inttn'st  in  the  father's  guilt,  iv. 
869,  end  how  when  they  have  none,  875, 

Entire  holiness,  what  is  meant  by,  iv. 
65Z. 

Envy,  argnments  against,  iiL  195  ;  se- 
verely threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  180; 
prayer  against,  644. 

Epaminomdas  would  not  say  who  waa  hap- 
piest, before  death,  iv.  452. 

Bpapbroditme  an  apostle  or  bishop,  v.  22. 

Ephenaea  of  Xenophon,  a  specimen  of 
corrupt  communication,  iv.  275. 

Ephesian  matron,  story  of,  iii.  447  i  the 
book  so  called,  not  by  Taylor,  ibid,  and 
i  Irjrnr. 

Ephoreiet  or  catechist,  v.  664. 

Ephrem  (£)  his  testimony  against  tran- 
aubsuntiation,  vL  148,  204;  be  and  8. 
Paphnuttua  said  to  have  converted  two 
harlots  to  a  holy  life,  ii.  228. 

Epicure* 9  measures,  iv.  180. 

Epieuroan  doctrine  respecting  God,  ir. 
107. 

Epicurus  said  justice  waa  the  surest  way 
to  pleasure,  ix.  82. 

Epiphanku  practised  hb  own  doctrine^  iL 
491  ;  tore  the  veil  at  Anablatha,  is. 
445;  his  quarrel  with  S.  Chrysostom, 
viiL  277  ;  his  corpse  how  rescued  from 
a  rude  curiosity,  iiL  84, 449  ;  his  tes- 
timony against  transubstantiation,  vL 
148. 

Epiphany,  hymn  for,  viL  658. 

Epieropacy,  sacred  order  and  offices  of,  r. 
7  sqq.  what  grounds  it  rests  on,  4 ;  haa 
continued  in  the  ehurcb,  viii.  8H9  ;  haa 
ever  combined  with  monarchy,  ibid, 
T.  9—12 ;  haa  a  dignity,  and  a  charge, 
viiL  809  ;  peculiar  notion  of  some 
Romish  writers  ooneeniing  it,  t.  106. 
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See  BithapSf  and  vol.  r.  Table  of  con- 
tents. 
£piteopacff  asaerted,  when  published,  L 
xxUL  remarks  upon,  chiii.  course  of 
argument  in  it,  vindicated  by  Taylor, 
T.  4. 
EpiacctpuM,  use  of  the  word  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  ▼.  89 ;  and  preTiously, 
Tiii.  817. 

Equity^  one  of  the  ways  of  changing  hu- 
man laws,  X.  601 ;  what  it  is,  and  how 
differs  from  dispensation,  532. 

Equivocation  taught  by  church  of  Rome, 
vL  278 ;  whether  lawful  in  any  case, 
z.  124;  how  differs  from  lying,  127. 

Eradicatiim,  the  greater  excommunication 
so  called,  z.  809. 

Ertuistratus,  see  Ciuet  vf  Conteienee. 

Erasmutt  his  saying  about  the  New  testa- 
ment, viii.  864. 

ErtUosthenei  marries  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  magi,  iz.  147. 

Erra  paUr,  or  almanac.  It.  112. 

El  ring,  and  Erroneous,  see  Confident. 

Error  in  conscience,  causes  of,  iz.  127  sq. 
need  of  care,  not  to  mistake  error  for 
conscience,  Z% :  error  in  religion,  caused 
by  sin,  Tiii.  868;  inculpable  causes  of, 
in  ezercise  of  reason,  y.  499 — 510; 
bow  to  be  suppressed,  854 ;  error  of 
opinion  innucent  in  pious  persons,  ▼. 
510. 

ErynguM  or  sea -holly,  practice  of  the  goata 
respecting,  iv.  365. 

Etau,  his  case  a  warning  to  death-bed 
penitents,  ii.  884. 

Eteurialf  cemetery  in,  iiL  272. 

Essenea  held  a  man  put  on  his  oath,  to  be 
infamous,  ii.  427. 

Eternal,  see  Eoerkuting, 

Eternity  of  future  torment,  doctrines  re- 
specting. It.  42  ;  fil  544. 

relative,  iv.  566  sqq.  iz.  S5S, 

40€\o$pnoK9la,  iz.  580,  90. 

Ethiopians,  when  ordered  by  their  king, 
destroyed  themselves,  z.  78  ;  great 
power  of  their  priests,  i.  10 ;  Ethiopian 
christians  never  kept  the  immaculate 
conception,  vii.  533  ;  would  not  spit  on 
the  day  they  had  communicated,  viii. 
226. — Fair  Ethiopian,  see  Heliodorus. 

Eucharist,  see  Lord's  supper. 

Eucherius  (£)  propounds  the  example  of 
the  thief  on  tiie  cross,  iz.  676. 

EuseHus  (Pamph.)  bp.  of  Cesarea,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  word  *  homousius,' 
V.  401 ;  his  testimony  against  transub- 
stantiation,  vL  148,  204,  586,  and 
against  pictures  of  God,  217,  639  ; 
he  and  Eusuthius  charged  one  another 
with  heresy,  v.  890. 

■  of  Cremona,  afiBicted  with  doubts 

on  his  death-bed,  iL  686. 


Eusebius  bp.  of  Nicomedia,  objected  to  the 

word  *  homousius,'  v.  401. 
— —  bp.  of  Samosata,  obeys  the  edict 

of  banishment,  z.  228. 
Eustathius,  see  Eusebius  of  Csesarea. 
Eustratius  {S.)  prayer  of,  iii.  438. 
Eutychian  bishops,  how   confuted  by  a 

Saracen  prince,  z.  104. 
Etki,  aee  jive. 

Evangelicai  perfection,  aee  Perfection. 
— righteousness,  see  Bighteoua^ 


Evangelist,  office  of,  v.  57  aq. 
Evelyn  (John)  his  acquaintance  with  Tay. 
lor,  L  xxsix.  and  Lberaiity  towards  him, 
xL  Ixxxii.  iv.  adopta  his  doctrine  of  on- 
ginal  sin,  xU.  wishes  him  to  put  forth 
some  book  of  religious  offices,  xlviL 
asks  him  to  come  and  chri&ten  hia  son, 
Ixo.  corfesponds  with  him  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Ixvi.  pro- 
cures his  release  from  the  Tower,  Ixxiv. 
ccUxxiv.  consults  him  on  a  question 
about  interest  of  money,  IxxviiL  sends 
him  his  publications,  Ixxxiiu  xc.  speaks 
of  him  with  esteem  after  his  death, 
cviiL — Evelyn's  character  and  abilities, 
liii.  Ixxiv.  published  a  version  of  Lu- 
cretius, IL — V.  liis  domestic  losses, 
Ixxiv. 
Evening  prayer  appointed  by  Isaac   in 

his  family,  iz.  583. 
Everlasting,    different    meanings  of,  iy. 

567;  iz.  853. 
Evil,  two  great  roots  ot^  viiL  800. 
-— ^  conscience,  in  what  ways  it  torments, 
iz.  21 — 8,  and  through  what  instru- 
ments, 28  sqq. 

eye,  or  envy,  threatened  in  scripture, 

vii.  130. 

men,  God  works  good  ends  trough, 

iv.  456. 
Examination  of  ourselves,  see  jSr^-ezami- 

nation. 
Example  must  be  set  b^  husband  to  wife» 
iv.  225  ;   examples  m  Old  testament, 
negative  measures  o^  iz.  484,  and  po- 
sitive,  493;    example    of    Christ,    iL 
88 — 48 ;  iz.  488 ;  use  of  ezamplea  in 
Old  and  New  tesUment,  491. 
Exchange,  the  foolish,  see  Foolisk, 
Excise,  origin  of  the  word,  z.    155 ;  ez- 

cise  of  pleasure,  iv.  192. 
Excommunication,  power  of,  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  the  church,  v.  147; 
in  what  cases  may  be  inflicted,  z. 
821 ;  is  of  two  kinds,  lesser,  313,  and 
greater,  815  ;  whether  worse  than 
death,  v.  526  ;  three  portions  of  evil  in, 
z.  299  sqq.  may  not  be  inflicted  on 
princea,  or  the  supreme  civil  power, 
ibid.  sqq.  if  inflicted  on  light  cause, 
binds  oulyeztemally ;  if  unjustly,  biudB 
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not  at  all,  819;  with  thote  justly  ex- 
communicated we  may  not  communi- 
cate, 825 ;  executed  by  bishops  only, 
T.  77  sq.  145;  who  the  proper  inflicters 
of  it,  iii.  416 ;  its  manner  and  duration, 
417  ;  doctrine  of  Greek  church  re- 
specting, viii.  402 ;  requires  consent 
and  concurrence  of  civil  power,  x.  808. 

Execrable  gates  of  cities,  iii.  80 ;  iv.  5S, 
298. 

Executioner  may  not  refuse  to  execute  an 
unjust  sentence,  ix.  115  ;  in  what  cases 
the  criminal  is  to  be  his  own  execu- 
tioner, X.  76. 

Exemption  of  spiritual  persons  from  secu- 
lar coercion,  considered,  x.  285 ;  of 
children  from  power  of  fathers,  490. 

Exomologesie  or  ecclesiastical  repentance, 
Ti.  538  ;  Tii.  489,  64. 

Exoreiemt  of  the  church  of  Rome,  man- 
ner and  form  of,  Ti.  268 ;  strangeness 
and  impiety  of,  266. 

Expwrgaiory  indices  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  (ushonesty  of,  vi.  466  sq.  an 
eridence  of  weakness,  185  ;  hsTc  made 
all  books  to  be  suspected,  v.  491. 

Extasies  in  religion,  uncertainty  of,  il. 
140. 

Ex  tempore  prayer,  objections  to,  t. 
255 — 814;  more  than  to  preaching, 
808  sq.  power  of  so  speaking,  fruit  of 
great  study,  812. 

External  actions  of  religion,  iii.  168  ;  ac- 
tions external  and  internal,  union  or 
difference  of,  x.  608. 

Extemut  alieno,  &c.  iv.  274. 

Extraordinanee  (four)  in  our  life,  to  be 
noticed,  rii.  617. 

Extreme  unction,  see  Unction. 


FaMue  Maximus,  and  his  son  when  con- 
sul, anecdote  of^  x.  491. 
Fair  Ethiopian,  see  Heliodorus, 
Faitht  different  senses  of,  viii.  285;  its 
nature,  v.  868 ;  not  opposed  to  reason, 
ix.  59;  its  object,  y.  869;  its  duty 
completed  in  believing  the  articles  of 
the  apostles'  creed,  871 ;  articles  of 
faith  may  not  be  added  to,  ix.  648  (see 
Creed);  may  be  in  ignorant  persons, 
ii.  295 ;  christian  faith  made  up  of  both 
will  and  understanding,  297,  but  has 
more  of  will,  296 ;  the  devils'  faith, 
more  of  understanding,  800.  How  it 
works  salvation,  298;  leads  to  obedi- 
ence, ibid,  avails  to  justification,  not 
apart  Irom  holiness,  iv.  150,  but  with 
iC  151;  viii.  284,  8  sq.  Abraham  the 
great  pattern  of  it,  298  ;  Christ  its  au- 
thor and  finisher,  ii.  299 ;  its  acts  and 
offices,  iii  145 ;  signs  of  it,  147 ; 
means  to  obtain  it,  148 ;  practice  of  it 
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in  time  of  sickness,  865;  faith  the 
chief  means  of  changing  the  fiesh  to 
spirit,  iv.  182 ;  must  not  be  lukewarm, 
158  ;  whether  can  be  in  infants,  v.  655 ; 
needful  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  87,  96  sqq.  its  proper  work 
therein,  104  sqq.  and  use,  109 ;  is  in- 
creased therein,  33 ;  is  the  first  great 
instrument  for  overcoming  sin,  278; 
worketh  by  love,  284. — Father's  power 
does  not  extend  to  persuasions  of  faith, 
X.  464 ;  the  supreme  civil  power  hath 
a  power  of  external  judgment  in  causes 
of  faith,  256 ;  prayer  for  faith,  ii.  306 ; 
viii  115;  acu  of  faith,  iii.  224,  368; 
faith  and  patience  of  saints,  iv.  431. 

Fall  of  man,  see  jidam,  sin  ot 

FalHbilittf  of  the  pope,  v.  462  sqq. 

FaUe  belief,  tesU  of,  iv.  595. 

-< — colours,  hair,  &c  iii  83;  iv.  231; 
X.  15. 

—  names,  books  published  under,  v, 
488. 

presumption,  law  founded  on,  does 

not  oblige  the  conscience,  x.  45. 

— -  signs,  see  Counterfeit. 

Falsehood  mingled  with  truth  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  devil,  v.  502. 

Famiiiarity  with  God,  il  142. 

Family,  prayer  for  our,  iii  33  ;  largeness 
of,  no  cause  for  discontent,  105 ;  family 
of  love,  viii  525. 

Famine,  prayer  for  those  visited  by,  iiL 
246. 

Fancy  should  not  be  mistaken  for  con- 
science, ix.  36. 

Farina,  see  Sine. 

Fasting,  one  of  the  additional  precepts  of 
Christ,  il  484 ;  useful  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  mean,  x.  884 ;  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  prayer,  ix.  521.  Private  fast* 
ing,  its  ends,  in  regard  to  the  future, 
present,  and  past,  il  484 — 8 ;  iii  167 
sqq.  vil  616 ;  and  hence  its  value, 
ibidd.  its  laws  and  accompaniments, 
ibidd.  fasting  before  the  Lord's  supper, 
ii.  4S4;  viii  221  ;  case  of  conscience 
thereupon,  ix.  269.  Fasts  ordained  by 
lawful  authority  should  be  observed, 
iii.  169  ;  by  whom,  and  in  what  cases, 
X.  395 ;  guilt  of  breaking,  how  to  bo 
measured,  15 ;  rules  for,  difierent  in 
diflerent  places,  ix.  44;  foolish  and 
superstitious  questions  about,  x.  387; 
fast  of  Lent,  see  Lent.  Csecllian  fast, 
see  Cacilian.  Christ's  fasting,  see  Jesus 
Christ 

Fathers,  should  be  honoured,  il  433,  and 
obeyed,  x.  451  ;  have  power  to  chas- 
tise, but  not  of  life  and  death,  457; 
and  over  goods  and  persons  of  children, 
so  far  as  to  be  maintained,  460,  and 
to  remit  injury  done  to  children,  466 ; 
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not  over  faith,  464;  not  after  death, 
467 ;   not  against  law  of  God  or  any 
just    superior,   469 ;    father's    unjust 
wrath  to  he  home,  197  i  father's  sins 
yisited  on  children,  iv.  360 ;  why  so, 
and  why  justly  so,  368;  when  and  bow 
far  this  is  to  be  expected,  366 ;  vii.  270, 
668  sq.  how  this  entail  of  cursea  may 
be  cut  ofi^  iv.  360. — See  PartnU, 
Fathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  not 
cogent,  V.  483  sqq.  great  use  of,  ti. 
Z'l5 ;  what  authority  they  are  of  in  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  and  conduct  of 
conscience,  x.  445  ;  whether  the  church 
of   Rome   holds    them    infallible,   Ti. 
326 — ^33;  what  use  protestants  make 
of  them,  383  sqq.  expurgated  by  church 
of   Rome,    467 ;    their   doctrine    re- 
specting freewill,  vii.  313   sqq.   were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
v.  429—83. 
Faustui,  his  judgment  of  death-bed  re- 
pentance censured  by  Avitus,  vii.  12,9. 
FeoTf  different  senses  of  in  holy  scripture, 
iv.  88,   116;    one   of  the  four  coids 
which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  887 ;   a 
cause  of  error,  ix.  127;    how  it  can 
make  an  act  involuntary,  x.  638  ;  fear 
of  punishment,  first  and  greatest  band 
of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  309  ;  evil  con- 
science disposed  to,  25 ;  fear  of  death, 
a  temptation  belonging  to  sickness,  iii. 
833  ;  remedies  against  it,  836  ;  unrea- 
sonable fear  of  God'a  wrath,  considera- 
tions against,  424 ;  prayer  under,  viii. 
690. — Godly   fear,  how   produced   in 
the  mind,  iv.  86 ;  is  without  despair, 
90 ;  with  honourable  opinion  of  God, 
91 ;  iU  fruits,  92  ;  who  ought  to  fear, 
93—106  ;  excess  of  it,  which  i«  super- 
stition, 106 ;  of  two  kinds,  108 ;  fear 
angelical,  116  ;  fear  of  God,  best  an- 
tidote  against  slcknew  and  death,  ii. 
532. 

Fearftd  and  unbelievers,  threatened  in 
seripture,  vii.  181, 

Feaat^  see  Festival 

Feasting,  house  of,  see  Hcmse, 

Feedf  means  sometimes  to  govern,  v.  18. 
*  Feed  My  sheep,'  di^rent  expoaitions 
of.  424. 

Felicityy  plenty  and  worldly  pleasures  no 
proper  instruments  of,  iv.  181 ;  intem- 
perance an  enemy  to  it,  186 ;  felicity 
of  saints,  when  to  be  consummated,  i. 
hmu  viii.  S58  ;  Heber's  remarks 
thereupon,  i.  Ixs. 

Felix  {s!)  savea  his  life  by  a  false  state- 
ment, X.  105. 

Females,  intercourse  of  religious  teachers 
with,  ii.  341. 

Fervour  (spiritual)  or  teal,  iv.  143,  5  ;  i 

'  required  in  God's  sexvice,  155,  in  the  { 


matter  of  faith,  158,  prayer,  161,  and 
charity,  162;  degrees  of  i^  needful, 
\6p  sqq.  or  desirable;  instanced  in 
prayer,  168,  and  ti\xB^  171 ;  its  mea- 
sures, iii.  162  ;  iv.  173  sqq. 
Fescennines  of  Ausoniua,  an  instance  of 

corrupt  communication,  iv.  275. 
Festivals,  of  keeping,  iii.  172 ;  rules  for 
keeping,  178,  and  for  meditations  upon* 
vii.   616;    religious    offices    for,  viiL 
610  sqq. 
Fides  formata,  see  Senmms, 
F\fth  commandment  adopted  into  Christ's 
religion,  ii.  433 ;  the  only  affirmative 
commandment  of  Uie  ten,  ix.  498. 
Figurative  sense  of  scripture,  doubtful 

when  to  be  adopted,  v.  417. 
FUioque,  when  inserted  into  the  creed« 
V.  405 ;  vi.  420  $  ix.  654 ;  disallowed 
by  the  greek  church,  v.  356,  405  ;  the 
doctrine  said  to  depend  on  tradition, 
vi.  419. 
Final  cause  of  human  action,  and  how  h 

makes  the  action  good  or  evil,  x.  646. 
Fineh  (Mr.  Francis)   author  of  a  dis- 
course on  friendship,  i.  txUxxiik 
Fire,  said  to  exiat  without  fuel,  L  Ixvii, 
iv.  481 ;   fire  of  purgation  at  doom^ 
day,  25 ;  vi.  196 ;  fin  without  light  in 
future  torments,  iv.  470. 
Firmus,  bp.  of  Tagaata,  would  not  betray 

a  man,  or  lie  to  save  him,  x.  108. 
First  commandment,  adopted  into  Christ*i 
religion,  iL  414 ;  with  what  extension, 
ibid,  and  intension,  415  sqq. 

fruits,  offered  by  gentiles  to  their 

gods,  i  5. 
Fish  not  necessarily  a  fasting  diet,  z. 

401  sqq. 
Fisher  bp.  of  Rochester,  defended  transub- 
stantiation,  vi.  9  ;  wished  he  had  spent 
his  time  rathclr  in  prayer  and  medita-* 
tion  than  in  disputing,  ix.  scOL 
Flaccus,  his  unhappy  end,  iL  590. 
FtageUantes,  an  ignorant  sect,  iL  184^ 
Flame  without  fuel,  i.  2atm. 
FUmunius  (Q.)  compared  to  Herod  be- 
heading John,  iL  309. 
Flattery,  one  of  tlie  sins  of  the  tongue^ 

iv.  804  sqq.  different  kinds  of,  307. 
Flavia  DomitiUa  and  others,  refused  mar- 
riage, iv.  209. 
Flesh,  infirmity  of,  iv.  119,  even  in  be- 
ginning of  state  of  grace,  125 ;  what 
remedies  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  it, 
130 ;  how  far  it  can  be  innocent  and 
consist  with  spirit  of  grace,  140. 
Flies,  manichean  argument  about,  iL  185. 
Flowers,  ashes  of,  said  to  produce  new 

flowers,  viii.  402. 
Flying  commandment,  meaning  of,  iz. 

690. 
Foolish  exchange,  iv.  547. 
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f^ooiUhnestt  in  what  sense  a  tin,  and 
threatened  in  scripture,  vii  129. 

^00^  (L  e.  persons  of  weak  intelleet) 
prayer  in  behalf  o^  Tiii.  672  :  whether 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, 96 ;  wicked  persons  resemble 
them,  how,  U.  540  sqq. 

Forbearane€  of  God  towsrd  sinners,  It. 
472,  8. 

Forbidden  books  moM  eonght  after,  v. 
858. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  part  of  the  natural 
law  of  charity,  ii.  31 ;  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts added  by  Chriat  to  the  decalogue, 
448  ;  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  Lord's 
prayer,  470 ;  is  a  part  of  due  penance, 
Tii.  470 ;  is  needful  before  holy  com- 
munion, viii.  125  ;  many  queatioiis 
raised  hereupon,  and  answered,  184 — 
50. 

Forgiviugt  one  of  the  forms  of  God's 
mercy,  iv.  686,  62. 

Formal  cause,  z.  M7. 

Forms  of  confessioB,  subscription  to,  is  a 
political  matter,  x.  447 ;  of  prayer,  see 
Liturgy, 

Fomkaium  penuitted  by  some  oommon- 
weahha,  iz.  246. 

Forty  martyrs,  see  Mmriyrs. 

Fossarii  safe  from  violence,  i.  9. 

Four  last  things,  penitent  should  meditate 
upon,  tIl  478. 

Fourth  commandment,  exposition  of,  ii. 
480;  iiL  172 ;  Heber's  remarks  there- 
upon, L  exxgoL 

Fox  (bp.)  helped  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  r.  12. 

*—  the  whole  race  miadiievous,  iv.  95, 

Framptou  on  Severn,  Tsjrlor's  fanuly 
possessed  an  estate  at,  i.  tci. 

Fronds  {S,)  benefit  of  dying  in  the  habit 
of^  vi  428,  wearing  the  cord  of,  542. 

Franeiseans,  in  what  doctrines  opposed  to 
Dominicans,  ▼.  504  sq. 

Free  spirit,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science, is.  1 1. 

Freedom  of  will,  see  Will,  liberty  of. 

Freemen  should  speak  truth,  iv.  529. 

Friduyt  meditations  and  devotions  for, 
vii.  615,  28,  45 ;  fast  of,  z.  9ii5, 

" good,  office  for,  viiL  611  ;  hymn 

for,  Tii  658. 

Friends  and  bendactors,  prayer  for, 
iiL  SS, 

Friendship,  discourse  of,  l  69 ;  account 
of  discourse,  IxxUL  remarks  upon  it, 
ccxviiL — Friendship  whether  authorised 
by  Christianity,  7 1 ;  who  may  be  cho- 
sen to  it,  75 ;  how  far  it  may  extend, 
82  ;  how  to  be  conducted,  98 ;  and  by 
what  laws,  95. 

Fulness  of  time  at  which  Christ  appeared, 
iL49. 

I>  d 


Funeral,  see  Demades ;  funeral  sermons, 
see  Sermons, 

Furfur  cariiiB,  is  all  that  the  wicked  re- 
ceive in  the  Lord's  supper, -vL  71. 

Furius,  see  Cases  of  conscience. 

Future  state  expected  by  heathen,  how 
far,  viiL  544,  and  under  what  forms, 
545  sq.  christians  expect  a  state  of  se- 
paration, 551  sqq.  called  paradise,  555, 
and  complete  felicity  at  Christ's  com- 
ing, 557  sqq.  how  set  forth  in  scrip- 
ture, L  CCCJTf . 

Futurity,  folly  of  enquiring  into,  ii.  548. 

Oalatians,  their  earnest  friendship  for  S. 

Paul,  i.  82. 
Oalileans,    a    bold    forward    people,    ii. 

350,  609. 
Oangrana,  see  Edwards, 
Garden,  aJlegorical    meaning  of  Christ 

being  laid  in,  ii.  720. 
Gate  to  heaven  a  strait  gate,  i.  115. 
Ottule  (John)  writes  against  Taylor's  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  i.  Ixz, 
Geese,  their  precaution  against  danger, 

iv.  285. 
Gehenna,  derivation  and  meaning  of,  ViL 

103. 
Gelasius,  his  testimony  against  transub- 

stantiation,  vi.  158. 
GelHus  oiling  to  be  umpire  to  the  schools 

of  Athens,  x.  262. 
Gemarot  account  of,  ix.  447. 
General  and  common  soldier  not  equal  in 

bearing  labour,  iiL  316. 
GenesiSf  book  of,  how  called  by  ancient 

hellenists,  viii.  264. 
Genena,  prince-bishop  of,  ejected,  r.  11 ;' 

viiL  883. 
Genius,  doctrine  of  the  stoics  that  to  every 

one  was  assigned  a  genius  and  a  Juno, 

iv.  271. 
Gentiles,  jews,  and  christians,   alike  in 

many  religious  practices,  L  4 ;  ix.  696. 
Germans,   ancient,   used  to  consult  over 

their  feasts,  iv.  621  ;    more  ruled  by 

manners  than  others  by  laws,  ix.  311. 
Gertrude  (S.)  said  to  have  been  admon- 
ished to  consecrate  every  action  to  God, 

Z.647. 
GhoH  (Holy)  see  Holy  Ghost 

story  of  a,  i.  c».  sqq.  ecxci. 

Giacheitus,  his  disgraceful  death,  ii.  589. 
Gibbet  law  of  Halifax,  ix.  117. 
Gibellines,  see  Guelphs, 
Gtfts  and  graces,  true  account  of,  v.  263 

sqq.  gift  of  prayer,  pretence  of,  ibid. ; 

miraculous  gifts  of  early  church,  i.  17. 
Girdles  of  Iberian  women,  laws  compared 

to,  X.  544. 
Girolami,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 
Giving  and  forgiving,  two  forms  of  God't 

mercy,  iv.  636. 
% 
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Oladiators,  their  fortitude  an  example  to 

us,  iii.  315. 
Gloria  Patri,  wheu  framed,  ▼.  239,  303. 
Olory,  giving,  to  God,  meaning  of,  iv.  382. 
yKwroa  dalfMVt  iv.  274. 
GUhwormt  v>i*  84. 
Gluttony,  evils  of,   br.   186  sqq.  prayer 

against,  vil.  643. 

Gnostict  said  to  have  used  horrible  rites, 

▼i.  137 ;  their  endless  genealogies,  ix. 

85,  and  doctrine  concerning  mediation 

of  angels,  588. 

God  not  like  to  man  in  form  or  counsel, 

iv.  478  ;  nor  to  be  expressed  by  image 

or  picture,  ix.   420  ;    man    made  in 

image  of,  iv.  560 ;  how  to  be  spoken  of, 

viiL  46  ;  practice  of  the  presence  of,  iii. 

22  sqq.  law  of  God,  name  of  God,  Spirit 

of  God,  &C.  see  LaWf  Name,  Spirit,  &c. 

Godfathers  and   godmothers,   arguments 

for,  ii.  271 ;  and  against,  viz.  by  the 

anabaptists,  v.  553. 

Godly  fear,  see  Fear, 

Godt,  kings  and  judges  so  called,  x.  64  ; 

parents  to  he  reckoned  as,  452. 
Golden  bull  of  the  empire,  x.  177. 
— —  Grove,   seat  of  lord  Carbery,  i. 
xxxvu  a  work  of  Taylor's  called  after 
it,   viL  587:   when  published,  xxxix. 
remarks  upon  it,  i.  ccxliii. 
Good  and  evil,  material  and  'formal  cause 
of,  X.  547. 

■  actions,  see  Action, 

-^—  tongue,  see  Tongue. 
— —  friday,  see  Friday, 
'  life,    indispensable    necessity    of, 

vii.  77. 

—  men,  their  afflictions,  viiL  547,  and 
comforts,  550. 

—  nature,  account  of,  viii.  565. 
Goodness  of  God,  all  effluxes  from  Him 

are  emanations  of,  iv.  471  ;  His  first 
great  instrument  of  bringing  us  to 
Him,  472  ;  goodness  and  justice  of  God 
in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  viL  497. 

Goods  of  the  church,  at  the  bishop's  dis- 
posal, V.  159. 

Gorgias  could  not  keep  his  own  house  at 
peace,  iv.  588. 

Gospel  promises  happiness  in  this  life,  ii. 
529  sqq.  together  with  afflictions,  iv, 
434 ;  special  precepts  of,  ill  393 ;  whe- 
ther they  can  be  kept,  vii.  25 ;  iU  doc- 
trines summed  up  in  faith  and  repent- 
ance, ii.  351 ;  why  called  the  Spirit,  iv. 
331  ;  how  differs  from  the  law  in  its 
motive,  viii  251 ;  has  only  a  spiritual 
power,  X.  269;  gospel  covenant,  that 
which  we  are  admitted  into  in  baptism, 
ii.  234 ;  and  children  may  be  admitted 
into  it,  258. 

Gossip's  hand,  Irish  faahion  of  swearing 
by,  vl  175. 


Government,  different  origins  of,  x.  56; 

Romish  doctrines  relating  to,  v.  594. 
Governors,  in  making  or  executing  laws 
should  avoid  scandal,  ii.  582 ;  how  far 
may  restrain  &lse  or  differing  opinions, 
V.  531,  or  tolerate  them,  533,  e.  g.  ana- 
baptist, 540,  89,  or  Romish,  591. 
Grace,  state  of,  what  it  ia,  iv.  498  sq. 
growing  in,  parts,  acts,  and  offices  of, 
500  sqq.  grown  in,  signs  of  being,  516 ; 
covenant    of,  spirit  of,  see   Covenant, 
Spirit. 
Graham,  see  Letters, 
Grammar  by  Taylor  and  Wyat,  L  xxix. 

dedication  to,  62. 
Grandchildren,  often  more  like  to  grand- 
father than  father,  iv.  368 ;  God's  anger 
may  break  out  in,  ibid,  whether  may 
marry  on  grandfatlier's  consent,  with- 
out father's,  x.  492. 
Gratian,  curious  instruction  given  to  the 
mother  of,  concerning  repentance,  iii. 
376  ;  iv.  386  ;  ix.  218. 
Gratitude,  one  of  the  endearments  of  filial 

obedience,  x.  452. 
Great  Exemplar,  see  Life  of  Christ 

horse,  to  ride,  the  only  thing  which 

princes  learned  perfectly  well,  iv.  306. 
Greatraiks     (Valentine)     his    wonderful 

cures,  i.  ccxcviL 
Greek  church  binds  her  priests,  if  unmar- 
ried when  ordained,  to  continue  so,  x. 
431  ;  holds  consecration  in  the  eucha- 
rist  to  be  made  by  prayer  of  minister, 
ix.  182 ;  abhors  Roman  manner  of 
consecration,  v.  408  ;  has  never  denied 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  ix.  539 ;  or  re- 
quired auricular  confession,  vi.  530,  or 
held  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  562; 
does  not  hold  the  procession  of  the  holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  ii.  588  ;  v.  356. 

empire,  ruin  of,  finished  on  day  of 

pentecost,  ix.  101. 
Greeks  timid  in  fight  but  patient  in  sick- 
ness, iii.  821 ;  used  forms  of  prayer,  ▼. 
262;  alleged  tradition  that  they  were 
saved  by  their  philosophy,   437;  ix. 
620. 
Gregory  {S.)  esteemed  the  first  four  coun- 
cils next  to  the  four  evangelists,  v. 
444 ;  abstained  from  communion  when 
a  man  was  found  dead,  viii.  194. 
— ^  of  Nazianzum,  see  Nazianzen, 
Chief,  sensitive,  see  Sensitive, 
Grimeslon  charged  with  peijury,  i.  85. 
Grotius  admired  by  Taylor,  i.  xlvL    called 

incomparable,  vii.  330. 
Growth  in  grace,  see  Grace ;  in  siu,  see 

Sin, 
Guardians  or  tutors,   duty  of,  iii.  130  ; 

guardian  angel,  see  Angek 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  their  dispute,  x. 
200. 
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Gtude  (spiiitaal)  it  is  prudent  to  have 
one,  ii.  122 ;  iv.  590  sqq.  vii.  617  ;  how 
to  be  chosen,  iv.  594. 

Cttignardf  bis  writings  defended  by  other 
Jesuits,  viiL  464. 

Guilt  contracted  hy  ratihabition,  x»  670 ; 
whether  greater  in  him  who  commands  a 
sin,  or  in  him  who  sins  in  obedience»d7S. 

Guinizot  his  dulness  when  preached  to  of 
repentance,  ii.  684. 

Gunning  (Peter)  mentioned,  L  IxvL  Uxvi, 
ceUzxiv.  and  see  vi.  667. 

Gunpowder  treason,  what  first  instigated 
it,  viiL  466 ;  not  any  undue  severities 
practised  on  papists,  469,  but  the 
Romish  doctrine  that  heretical  kings 
may  be,  475  sqq.  and  ought  to  be,  de- 
posed,  477,  and  that  the  primitive 
church  wanted  not  the  right,  but  only 
the  power,  to  do  it,  485;  the  treason 
should  have  been  revealed  by  the  con- 
fessors, 486  sqq.  it  meditated  a  worse 
destruction  than  James  and  John  did, 
493 ;  though  not  having,  as  they  had, 
a  precedent,  494 ;  Taylor's  sermon  up- 
on it,  when  preached,  i.  xxL  remarks 
upon  the  sermon,  extiv.  sqq. 

Guthlae  {SJ)  of  Croyland,  his  combat  with 
the  devil,  ix.  274. 

GymnosophisU  of  India  believed  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  L  Ixviiu 


Habiis,  sinful,  their  nature,  vii.  160,  and 
guilt,  162  sqq.  1)  their  natural  capa- 
city, ibid.  2)  their  moral  capacity,  165, 
in  that  they  add  many  degrees  of  aver- 
sation  from  Ood,  166,  imply  a  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  167,  make  repentance 
more  difficult,  169,  make  us  swallow 
a  great  sin  as  easily  as  a  smaller,  170, 
and  keep  us  always  out  of  God's  fa- 
vour, 171.  8)  their  relative  capacity, 
in  reference  to  Ood,  172  ;  tliey  require 
a  distinct  repentance,  and  have  no  pro- 
mise to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contrary,  178. — Objec- 
tions considered,  188  sqq.  the  doctrine 
reduced  to  practice,  209. 

infused,  v.  269  ;  vii.  189  sq. 

Habitual  sins,  see  Sins. 

Hades,  meaning  of^  in  the  creed,  viii.  557. 

Hair,  the  wearing  false,  thought  very 
wrong  anciently,  x.  15. 

Hales  (John)  Taylor  borrowa  an  idea 
from,  i.  cceiv.   viii.  363. 

flalf  more  than  the  whole,  viii.  140. 

communion ;  one  of  the  novelties  of 

the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  208, 593 — 600 ; 
ix.  539  ;  and  an  instance  of  its  insecu- 
rity, VL  491 :  an  undue  departure  from 
Christ's  appointment,  ix.  535,  and  from 
ancient  practice,  536 ;  not  justified  by 


doctrine  of  concomitance,  544  ;  history 
of  the  innovation,  540  sq.  never  prac- 
tised in  the  Greek  church,  539. 

Halifax,  gibbet  law  of,  ix.  117. 

Hallelujah  (great)  sung  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  iL  607 ;  v.  291. 

Hammond  (Dr.  Henry)  acquainted  with 
Taylor,  i.  xxx,  sq.  trusted  by  the  royal- 
ists, xxxi.  writes  on  infant  baptism, 
ibid,  his  controversy  with  Serjeant, 
IxxiL  vi.  289. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  by  the  apostles,  in 
ordination,  v.  25,  and  confinnation,  27, 
638»  sqq.  650. 

Handsomeness,  artificial,  see  Artificial 

Hannibal  charged  with  bad  faith,  x.  116. 

Happiness,  man  designed  for,  ii.  5  sqq. 
through  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites,  7  sqq.  which  are,  to  be  like 
God,  ibid,  and  to  beget  one  like  him- 
self, 8,  and  to  have  other  things,  which 
are  secured  by  social  contract,  10  sqq. 
how  it  is  to  be  preserved,  18 ;  not  by 
plenty  and  worldly  pleasures,  iv.  181, 
but  by  temperance,  186  sqq.  is  pro- 
moted by  the  christian  religion,  IL 
515 — 27. — Happiness  of  departed  souls, 
imperfect  in  the  state  of  separation, 
viii.  551  sqq.  (see  Intermediate  state) 
completed  at  the  resurrection,  557. 

Hapsburgh  (Rudolph  of)  honoured  the 
christian  mysteries,  viii.  42;  was  ac- 
cessible to  his  people,  x.  41. 

Hareatius  king  of  Parthia,  amused  himeelf 
with  catching  moles,  iii.  12. 

Hardensd  conscience  seated  chiefly  in  the 
will,  ix.  49 ;  hardness  of  our  heart,  a 
proof  of  its  wickedness,  iv.  420,  5. 

Harmony  of  confessions,  does  not  represent 
the  reformed  churches  as  all  agreeing  in 
their  doctrine  of  original  sin,  vii  548 1 
what  it  gives  as  the  English  view,  831. 

Harpocrates  the  god  of  silence,  Egyptian 
worship  of,  iv.  274. 

Harrison  (Edward)  marries  Taylor's 
daughter  Joanna,  L  ctxiL  his  de- 
scendants, ccc.  sq. 

Harvest,  thanksgiving  after  a  plentiful, 
viii.  692. 

Hatred,  a  sin  threatened  in  scriptnie, 
viL  127. 

Hatto,  abp.  of  Mentz,  his  treachery  toward 
count  Albert  of  Franconia,  x.  515. 

Hatton  (Christopher,  aflerwards  lord  Hat- 
ton)  a  patron  of  Taylor ;  his  character, 
L  xxiv,  sq.  cclvii,  Taylor  praises  him, 
ii.  3  ;  V.  2 ;  and  professes  to  have  pro- 
fited by  his  conversation,  843,  64 ;  his 
son  Christopher,  L  xxix. — See  Dedi'* 
cation, 

Hayvoard  (sir  John)  Taylor  borrows  som« 
ideas  from,  iv.  7. 

Health  injured  by  intemperance|  iv.  187* 
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Hearing  tbe  word  of  Ood,  see  Reading ; 
hearing  sermons  profitably,  rules  for, 
iv.  324  sqq. 

Heartf  a  name  for  cooseienee,  ix.  7 ; 
clean  heart,  one  of  the  pillars  of  eon- 
science,  10;  when  rightly  disposed, 
will  see  moral  truth,  TiiL  368  ;  *  heart 
and  heart,'  meaning  of,  X.  124.  The 
heart  is  deceitful,  iv.  408;  being  1) 
•  weak ;  in  managing  its  natural  strength, 
410,  in  judging  of  its  own  acts,  413,  in 
its  resolutions,  415,  and  in  its  inten- 

-  tions  and  designs,  417  ;  and  2)  wicked, 
419 ;  in  that  it  is  (first)  blind,  420,  be- 
ing impatient  of  reproof,  421,  heaping 
up  teachers  of  its  own,  422,.  inconside- 
rate, 423,  dreaming  and  risionary,  424 ; 
and  (secondly)  hard,  425,  being  proud^ 
426,  and  in  love  with  wickedness  only, 
427 ;  therefore  how  to  be  treated,  430. 

Heathentt  true  account  of  their  religions, 
ix.  176 ;  their  agreement  in  certain 
rites  does  not  prove  those  rites  essenti- 
ally natural  or  moral,  473;  many  of 
their  rites,  used  also  by  Jews  and 
christians,  i.  4  sq.  iz.  65,  696  sq.  their 
state  after  death,  some  haye  thought 
will  be  intermediate  between  heaven 
and  hell,  rh.  258  ;  some  heathen  writ- 
ings more  profitable  than  some  chris- 
tian, ii.  36  ;  Taylor  justifies  his  use  of 
tbem,  ix.  xv. 

Heaven,  the  place  of  Ood's  special  pre- 
eenee,  v.  320;  meditation  of,  Tii.  656. 
See  Future  state. 

Hedge  of  law,  see  Sepem, 

Heliodonu  (bp.)  relinquished  his  monastic 
life  for  claims  of  kindred,  z.  477  ; 
would  not  withdraw  a  foolish  book 
which  he  wrote  when  young,  i.  li. 

Hell,  its  torments  shall  be  extreme,  iv. 
40,  unintermitted,  41,  and  eternal,  42; 
beginning  with  the  stings  of  cTil  con- 
science after  death,  ix.  27  ;  meditation 
of,  vii.  656.— Chris's  descent  into  hell 
expounded,  riii.  557;  the  article  not 
found  in  all  forms  of  the  creed,  vL  441. 
See  Hades, 

Hellebore  medicinal  in  large  pieces,  hurt- 
ful in  powder,  vi.  446. 

Henoticum  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  V.  404, 
602. 

Henry  the  second,  how  far  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Becket,  x.  574. 

eighth,  question  of  his  divorce, 

i.  cccvii, 

>'  —  second  of  France,  killed  at  a 

tournament,  iL  683  ;  iii.  269,  855. 

Heraeleonita  used  prayers  in  obscure  lan- 
guage, y'u  213. 

HeracUtus,  his  strong  statement  about 
custom,  iL  103  ;  vii.  281. 

Herb  of  grace,  vL  263. 


Herbert  (lord,  of  Cherbury)  said  to  hart 
sent  for  Jeremy  Taylor  on  his  death- 
bed, ix.  157. 

Hereulet  expiated  the  death  of  Iphitus  by 
a  fine  paid  to  tbe  children,  iiL  137 ; 
was  worshipped  antong  the  Greeks  by 
railing,  L  5 ;  children  when  about  to 
swear  by  him,  forbidden  to  swear  within 
doors,  iL  424. 

Heresy t  nature  and  measures  of,  r.  878 ; 
how  defined  by  church  of  England,  vi 
646  ;  is  an  error  not  of  understanding 
but  of  will,  y.  982 ;  it  opposed  witM 
more  zeal  than  vice  Is,  860 ;  how 
judged  of  in  first  age,  888 ;  imputed 
too  freely  afterwards,  389 — 409;  the 
earliest  heresy,  that  about  eircumcinon, 
879 ;  seyen  chief  heresies  in  first  ages^ 
388 ;  must  not  be  hnputed  while  the 
foundation  is  entire,  886 ;  how  fkr  maj 
be  restrained  by  the  ehurdi  or  goyem« 
ors,  531 ;  may  not  be  punished  with 
death,  or  persecution,  <14  sqq.  which 
was  first  dione  by  popes,  358. — ^To  dia« 
own  episcopacy  was  reckoned  heresy, 
1 15,  96  sq.  In  case  of  heresy  the  seal 
of  confession  is  not  held  binding  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  viiL  490. 

Heretics ;  church  of  Rome  rests  validity 
of  their  baptism  upon  tradition,  yi.418  f 
says  faiUi  is  not  to  be  kept  with  them, 
274 ;  that  their  goods  may  be  taken 
from  them,  viiL  477  ;  and  that  hereti- 
oal  princes  may  and  ought  to  be  de-^ 
posed,  475  sqq.  That  it  is  lawAiI  to 
put  heretics  to  death,  is  taught  by  the 
followers  of  CslviA  and  Beza  where 
they  do  prevail,  iz.  198 ;  prayer  in  be- 
half of,  viii.  678. 

HermMgHdus  would  net  reeeive  the  eu- 
charist  from  an  Arian  bishop,  ii  889. 

Herod  the  great,  tnakes  a  rich  funeral  for 
Aristobulus  whom  he  had  mufderfid, 
iii.  450  ;  iv.  372  t  attempts  to  kill  the 
infant  Jesus,  ii.  85  sq.  144—56  ;  gives 
S  cruel  order  when  dying,  147 ;  no- 
happy  fortunes  of  his  sons,  810 ;  iiL 
97  ;  now  they  behaved  in  their  quarrel 
with  their  relations,  iv.  626. 

of  Athens,  his  son  was  dull  of  in- 
tellect, iii.  312;  how  he  tried  to  teach 
him  the  alphabet,  15 1 ;  iz.  356 ;  z.  232« 

Hierome  (5.)  his  doctrine  about  identity 
of  bishop  and  presbyter,  v.  70  sqq.  and 
about  bishops  alone  confirming,  124 1 
his  alleged  testimony  to  purgstotY,  vL 
197  ;  hu  scruple  about  reading  Ciceto, 
iz.  274. 

High-priest,  his  ornaments  allegorized  by 
S.  Uierome,  i.  ctUiL 

HUation  (S,)  was  of  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, iv.  291 ;  subdued  his  body  by 
fasting,  iL  486. 
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Hilary  (5.)  prayed  that  his  daughter 
miffht  die  mod,  iiL  840. 

JRU  (colonel  Moses)  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit  with  lord  Conway  and  bp.  Taylor, 
i.  cjrarto. 

Hippa4tUf  see  Ippalhu, 

Hippocratet  confessed  bia  error  con- 
cerning the  sutures  of  the  head,  It. 
508. 

Hippoermet  dogs  at ;  those  who  look  to 
false  sources  of  comfort  compsred  to 
them,  viii.  100. 

Htppomaekau,  his  answer  to  those  who 
thought  a  tall  man  fit  to  he  a  champion 
in  the  games,  iii.  201. 

Hobbett  his  doctrine  of  necessity  refuted 
by  Bramhall,  viii.  418. 

Holidays,  see  Fe§tivaU. 

Holiueu  of  doctrine,  one  of  BeUarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 

■■  of  life,   absolutely  needful,  ii. 

859  sq.  iv.  400 ;  vii.  77 ;  viii  500 
sqq.  especially  in  christian  ministers, 
503  sqq.  tends  to  preserve  life  and 
health,  ii.  528  ;  the  best  means  for  ar- 

-  riving  at  truth,  viii.  879  sqq.  instru- 
ments and  rules  for,  vol  iii.  see  title- 
page  ;  prayer  for,  ii.  827 ;  'Via  pacis,' 
a  short  method  of  peace  and  holiness 
(being  part  of  the  Golden  Grove)  vii. 

.     618. 

Holy  dying,  rules  and  exercises  of,  iii 
265  sq.  See  Death,  Treatise  on,  when 
published,  i.  xxxriiLf  remarks  on  it, 
exxarit. 

<— —  Ghost,  sin  against,  or  word  against, 
ii.  857  ;  iv.  546 ;  in  what  sense  unpar- 
donable, viL  404  sqq.  image  of,  see 
Image ;  procession  of,  see  Filioqv0,  See 

.     Spirit, 

living,  rules  and  exercises  of,  iii.  7 

sqq.  instruments  of,  9,  16,  22  ;  treatise 
on,  when  published,  L  xxxviii.  re- 
marks on  it,  cxxxv, 

^—  places,  religion  of,  ii.  814  sq.  what 
makes  them  holy,  315;  there  were  such 

^  among  the  Jews,  817,  and  christians, 
818  sq.  angels  are  there,  321 ;  it  is  a 
fitting  thing  to  adorn  them,  328  ;  best 

.  method  of  reverence  is  by  holy  actions, 
326 ;  (see  the  same  topics  handled  in  the 
trsct  '  On  the  reverence  due  to  the 
altar,'  v.  320  sqq.)  the  specially  holy 
place  is  the  altar,  v.  828  sqq. 

Spirit,  see  Spirit, 

Homer,  alleged  testimony  of,  concerning 

the  seventh  day,  ix.  454. 
Homo  homini  deus,  iv.  315;   arguments 

-  ad  hominem,  ix.  95. 
Homoutios,  see  6fioo6fftof, 

Honey  and  milk  given  in  the  first  age  to 

newly  baptised  children,  v.  545 ;  ho- 

•     neycomb  that  opened  the  eyes  of  Jona- 


than, a  type  of  the  holy  eucharisi 

viii.  62. 
Hotumr,  law  of,  as  eommoiily  understood, 

is  vain  and  absurd,  iL  450  sq. 
Hope,  a  christian  grace,  iii.  145;   how 

difiers  from  faith,  150 ;  acU,  measures, 

and  means  o^  ibid.  sqq.  480 ;  degrees 

of,  ii.  550 :  prayer  for,  iiL  221  {  an  act 

of  hope,  viii.  688. 
Horaihtt  defeated  the  three  CoxiatiS,  tUL 

81 ;  X.  140,  88. 
Horse,  see  Claatowr, 
Hortenska,  see  Cases  <ff  Coiuciemet* 
Honus,  bp.  of  Cordnba,  loved  and  trusted 

by  Constantine,  V.  899. 
House  of  feasting,  iv.  180. 
Housel,y,  154;  vL  161. 
Huisker  or  usher,  ii  527  ;  it.  542. 
Human  commands  taught  for  doctrines 

by  church  of  Rome,  vi  495. 
laws,  see  Laws  of  man. 


Humility,  arguments  for,  iii.  68 ;  its  acts 
or  offices,  70,  and  signs,  ii.  630—6; 
iii  78 ;  how  to  be  obtained,  74 ;  taught 
only  in  Christ's  religion,  68 ;  He  gave 
example  of  it,  in  wa^ng  the  disciples' 
feet,  ii.  628 ;  is  the  way  to  honour,  527; 
prepares  us  to  understand  the  secrets  of 
the  gospel,  ix.  75  ;  proteets  other  vir- 
tues, iv.  517  ;  must  not  lead  us  to  mis- 
represent ourselves,  X.  114;  an  act  of 
humility,  iii  118  ;  humility  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  i  IxxxnH, 

Hungarian  army  destroyed  at  the  prayer 
of  Mahometans,  iv.  627. 

Hunger  tlie  proper  measure  of  eating,  iv. 
197  ;  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteonsness,  what  it  is,  and  the  bless- 
ing atUched  to  it,  ii.  400. 

Huniades  would  he  carried  to  chureh 
to  receive  the  holy  eueharist,  iii 
428. 

Husband  and  wife  the  best  friends,  i  90 
sq.  husband's  power  and  duty,  iv.  219 
sqq.  prayer  of  wife  for,  iii  82. 

Hymns,  use  of  in  primitive  church,  v.  292 
sqq. — Hymns  for  advent,  vii  649  sq. 
annunciation,  659  ;  christmaa  day,  650 
sq.  epiphany,  653;  purification,  658; 
good  friday,  ibid,  easter-day,  ascen- 
sion, and  Whitsunday,  660.— S.  John's 
day,  652,  holy  innocents,  659,  conver- 
sion of  S.  Paul,  657.  —  Penitential 
hymns,  661  ;  prayer  for  charity,  662. 
— Meditation  on  death,  654,  judgment; 
656,  heaven,  656,  and  bell,  ibid.— Re- 
marks on  them,  i.  cexliv, 

HyperduUa,  see  DuUa. 

Hypostases,  three  in  the  holy  Trinity^ 
V.  401. 


/  for' aye,' V.  826;  Tiii  279. 
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Ix'^h  the  word  how  used  id  the  primitiTe 
church,  ii.  235. 

ItUot,  for  private  person,  ix.  52  et  pusim. 

Idie  words  must  be  accounted  for,  iv.  36, 
279,  86,  95,  631 ;  vii.  408. 

Idlenest,  evils  of,  iii.  10. 

Idolatry  was  in  the  ages  after  the  flood  an 
unpardonable  sin,  iv.  545  ;  it  is  ido- 
latry to  worship  images,  ri.  269  sq.  628 
sqq.  ix.  429 — 53 ;  or  the  cross,  vi  270 ; 
or  the  host,  271. 

Ignatius  (S.)  his  speech  when  approach- 
ing  martyrdom,  ii.  634  ;  iv.  443 ;  whe- 
ther a  witness  for  transubstantiation, 
vL  141 ;  hifr  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
▼ii.  320. 
^« — \lgnoranee,  first  natural  fruit  of  sin,  it. 
248  ;  a  cause  of  error  in  conscience,  ix. 
127  ;  how  it  afilects  the  morality  of  ac- 
tions, X.  616  ;  in  what  cases  it  is  inno- 
cent, 618  {  what  is  a  probable  igno- 
rance, 621 ;  it  does  always  excuse  the 
fact,  or  diminish  its  malignity,  or  change 
the  kind  and  nature  of  the  sin,  625 ; 
is  either  I)  involuntary  and  invincible, 
ibid,  or  2)  concomitant,  629,  or  3)  vin- 
cible and  voluntary,  630  ;  this  last,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hesrts, 
IV.  420 — 5  ;  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
God  excuses  no  man,  x.  29 ;  how  long 
childish  ignorance  will  excuse,  626  ; 
case  of  ignorance  caused  by  another's 
fraud,  636;  affected  ignorance,  vii. 
629 ;  ignorant  persons  how  to  act  when 
their  teachers  are  divided  in  opinion, 
ix.  201. 

Illuminative,  purgative,  and  unitive  ways 
of  religion,  L  126,  cecxmu  iL  96,  137, 
41 ;  ix.  275. 

Ilosuanus,  his  despair,  iv.  569. 

Image,  whether  all  images  were  forbid- 
den in  the  second  commandment,  ii. 

419  (cf.  vi.  620  sq.  i.  cexiv,  xxxUi,) 
how   far  this   concerns   christians,  ii. 

420  ;  whether  we  may  make  an  image 
of  God,  ix.  420,  of  Christ,  423,  or  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  424;  man  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  iv.  560. — Image 
worship  forbidden  to  Jews,  ix.  429,  and 
not  lawful  to  christians,  430 — 45,  se- 
cond commandment  being  not  positive 
merely  but  moral,  430 — 53 ;  it  is  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
174,  218—7,  489  sqq.  606  sqq.  state- 
ments of  the  fathers  concerning  it,  214, 
sq.  607  sqq.  council  of  £liberls,  215, 
612 ;  ix.  446  ;  of  Nice  (second)  vi. 
614,  and  of  Francfort,  ibid.  sqq.  coun- 

,  ter-statements  considered,  621 ;  history 
of  image- worship,  214,  624  sqq,  se- 
veral arguments  against  it,  625 — 33; 
whether  it  is  idolatry,  269  sq.  general 
practice  and  judgment  of  the  church 


concerning  it,  iL  421 ;  how  tlie  ^spote 
arose,  ▼.  501 ;  making  images  for  wor- 
ship, condemned,  x.  587. 

ImitttHou  of  Christ  exhortation  to,  ii.  SS 
sq.  motives  to,  40  sqq.  method  of^  46  sq. 
how  far  practicable,  ix.  488  sq. 

Iwunaculate  conception,  a  disputed  timdi- 
tion  in  the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  438  ; 
▼ii.  19;  but  ready  to  be  stamped  ai 
needful,  vL  187  ;  miracles  alleged  oa 
both  sides,  ▼.  505  ;  ▼!.  463 ;  not  kept 
by  the  christians  in  Ethiopia,  ^ii.  533. 

Immersion  (trine)  the  right  form  of  bap- 
tism, X.  362,  8  sqq. 

ImmortoUty  of  the  soul,  a  doctrine  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  ▼iiL  544. 

Impatience  a  temptation  belonging  to  sick- 
ness, iiL  310;  remedies  against,  by 
way  of  consideration,  314,  and  of  ex- 
ercise, 820. 

Impeniienee,  final,  the  consummation  of 
all  sin,  ▼ii.  159,  and  a  desperate  and 
unpardonable  state,  !▼.  546 ;  (but  et  ▼ii 
408—16.) 

Imperate  acts  defined,  ix.  522 ;  imperate 
acts  of  one  virtue  must  not  contradict 
elicit  acts  of  another,  ibid. 

Imperitm  defined,  ▼iiL  354 ;  x.  252. 

Imposition  of  hands,  see  Hands. 

Impostures  of  a  religious  sect,  an  excuse 
for  the  prejudices  of  their  opponents, 
▼.  505. 

Impudence  sometimes  produced  by  bad 
conscience,  ix.  24. 

Imputdre,  meaning  of,  viL  525. 

Inadvertencyhlnden  the  success  of  prayer, 
i^.  66. 

Inauditum  verbum,  curious  history  of  tho 
expression,  viii.  356. 

Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
considerations  upon,  iL  62. 

Incest,  fifteen  years'  penance  for,  ▼iii. 
179 ;  what  unions  are  incestuous,  ix. 
370—404. 

Inclination  to  evil,  whether  properly  sin, 
▼ii.  573  sqq. 

Inconsideration  keeps  up  our  ignorance^ 
and  so  our  wickedness,  iv.  423. 

Indecency  to  be  avoided,  iii.  82. 

Indian  king  and  his  one  dutiful  son,  story 
of,  X.  468. 

Indifferency  prevents  success  of  prayer, 
iv.  63 ;  indifferency  of  religion,  not 
Taylor's  doctrine,  ▼.  846  sqq. 

Indifferent,  whether  any  actions  are  so,  x. 
556  ;  in  tilings  indifferent  we  should  so 
act  as  not  to  ofiend,  iL  576 ;  limits  of 
this  rule,  577  sqq. 

Indulgences,  account  of,  ▼L  235  sqq.  ori- 
gin of,  650;  a  new  and  hurtful  doc- 
trine, 188  sqq.  235  sqq.  535  sqq.  first 
occasion  of  the  Reformation,  188. 

Infallibility  not  in  tradition,  v.  428,  or 
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vtrandli,  442,  or  th«  pope,  462,   or 
fathers,   483;   not  requisite  for  cer- 
tftinty,  Ti.  312. 
ii^anU  dyiDg  unbsptized,  case   o^  vL 
493 ;  TiL  2^2,  £44 ;  notion  of  a  third 
place  for,  between  heaven  and  hell, 
253,  317, 544 ;  Pelagian  doctrine  here- 
in, 317 ;   whether  they  have  faith,  t. 
555,  or  may  be  admitted  to  holy' com- 
munion,  TiiL    89;    baptism    o^   see 
Baptinu 
It^rmitfff  state  of»  viu  341 ;  remedy  of, 
first,  842,  and  second,  356;  whether 
Rom.  vii.  15  sqq.  refers  to  it,   345 ; 
what  are  properly  sins  of  infirmity,  and 
bow  far  they  can  consist  with  the  re- 
generate state,  872;    are  too  readily 
thought   ezcnsable,  iL   208   sqq.  iv. 
851—5. 
Jiffiued  habits,  see  Habits, 
ifdqmty  of  the  heart,  see  Wtektdmeu, 
injuriesj  how  to  be  met,  iL  563  ;  forgive- 
ness o^  a  christian  duty,  448 ;  may  not 
be  resented  by  duek,  450;   whether 
they  may  by  lawsuits,  454. 
Innocent*^  L  e.  persons  of  weak  intellect, 
whether  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion,  viii.  95. 
■  —  (l^olv)  considerations  on  death 

of,  ii.  144 ;  it  shews  who  are  fit  to  be 
martyrs,  407 ;    hymn  on  day  of,  viL 
653. 
Inquisitive,  in  what  sense  God  is  so,  iv. 

858. 
/ff^NiM^ort  bidden  to  purge  catholic  au- 
thors, vi  185,  466. 
Insecurity  of  the  Roman   religion,  vi 

486. 
Instruction,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue, 

iv.  811. 
Instruments  of  holy  living,  ill.  9,  16,  22 ; 
of  sin,  whether  it  is  sinful  to  make,  x. 
585. 
Intemperance  adverse  to  felicity,  iv.  186  ; 

Its  pleasures  vapid  and  base,  287. 
Intension  and  intention,  vii  41 ;   cfl  iv. 

145,  54  &C. 
Intention,  rules  for,  iiL  17;  purity  of,  an 
instrument  of  holy  living,  16  ;  signs  of 
it,  19;  good  intention,  soul  of  good 
work,  z.  650 ;  prayer  for  it,  iii.  42 ; 
pretence  of  it,  a  temptation  to  many, 
iL  213  ;  bad  intention,  how  far  guilty, 
X.  608  sq.  or  punishable,  51 ;  intention 
of  priest  in  consecrating  the  eucharist, 
uncertain,  vL  271. 
Interceuor,  who  is  fit  to  be,  iv.  51,  70. 
Intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  statement 
of  fathers  respecting,  v.  484,  vL  196, 
553  sqq.  ix.  199  ;  not  clearly  unfolded 
to  us,  iL  2,  but  how  far,  viiL  438, 
552 — 7  ;  conscience  shall  torment  the 
bad  there,  ix.  27  ;  not  compatible  with 


doctrine  of  purgatory,  vL  196,  553  sqq. 
Jesus  descended  into  it,  iL  716  sq. 

Internal  actions  and  external,  their  union 
and  difierence,  x.  603,  5  sq. 

Interpretation  belongs  to  first  author,  viL 
582,  or  legislator,  x.  518;  how  dlfiers 
from  dispensation,  582 ; — of  laws,  hu- 
man or  divine,  see  Law  ,*— of  scripture, 
rules  for,  vL  403 — 6 ;  viiL  520—6. 

Interpretative  consent  of  will,  see  Consent. 

Invocation  of  saints  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  VL  254,  489. 

Involuntary  efi*ect  from  voluntary  cause, 
is  imputed  to  agent,  x.  611. 

Inward  acts,  whether  subject  to  human 
laws,  X.  50. 

Ippallus,  his  saying  about  envy,  viiL  414. 

Ipso  facto  condemnation,  x.  82,  or  ex- 
communication, 323. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  at  the  Restoration, 
L  xeviO,  viiL  420 ;  their  superstitions, 
vi.  175  sqq.  632  ;  ignorance  of  priests, 
224 ;  remarks  on  English  administra- 
tion of,  i.  cxv.  sermon  at  opening  of 
Irish  parliament,  viii.  333  ;  Irish  prac- 
tice of  oblations  at  baptisms,  x.  366. 

IrensBUM  {S.)  declares  the  catholic  faith, 
vi.  438 ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  888. 

Irritate  in  die  sense  of  annul,  x.  47. 

Isaac  sware  to  Abimelech,  fasting,  viiL 
154;  instituted  evening  prayer  in  his 
family,  ix.  583. 

leehyras,  his  ordination  void,  not  being 
by  a  bishop,  v.  1 13. 

Israelitee  drinking  of  the  rock  in  the  wil- 
derness, compared  to  christians  at  the 
holy  eucharist,  viiL  62 ;  power  of  their 
king,  X.  167. 

Iseedones  honoured  their  parents  when 
dead,  x.  468. 

Issue  of  blood,  woman  cured  of,  ii.  335  ; 
statue  of  her,  ibid. 

Italian  law,  forbidding  younger  brothers 
to  marry,  ix.  247; — slave,  horrible  story 
of,  iv.  428. 

Ivo,  bp.  of  Chartres,  his  interview  with  a 
woman  who  would  bum  paradise  and 
quench  the  flames  of  hell,  ii.  545  ;  iv. 
477. 


/.  S,  (or  S.  fV.)  L  e.  John  Serjeant,  ac- 
count of,  vL  285 :  his  controversies 
with  Tsylor  and  Hammond,  i.  Ixxii.  vi. 
285,  9  sqq. 

/acob  said  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  Ood, 
a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 

Jacobites  said  to  have  made  images  of  the 
three  Persons  in  the  holy  Trinity,  vL 
218. 

/ames  {&)  first  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  v.  50 1 
not  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  21 ;  why 
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called  an  apostle,  Ibid,  in  his  epistle 
sets  forth  the  folly  of  consulting  astro- 
logers, iii.  273 ;  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing faith  and  works,  how  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  S.  Paul*8,  viii.  284. 

Jame*  {S.)  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother,  desiring  to  call  fire  from  hea- 
ven, viii.  457. 

— «  the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  oh- 
tained  an  epitaph  for  wanting  a  tomb, 
iiL  452. 

JamnenseMt  idols  of,  iiL  381  ;  iv.  459 ;  vil 
224. 

JeaUnui  in  what  sense  Ood  is  so,  it.  358. 

Jeanet  {Henry)  his  controversy  with  Tay- 
lor, L  Ixx.  sq.  viL  571  sqq. 

Jehovah  and  Jesus,  the  words  how  related, 
IL  104  ;  cf.  i.  cxxxiL 

Jephtha  might  have  obtained  release  from 
his  vow,  say  the  Jewish  doctors,  z.  259. 

Jericho  made  by  Gregory  a  symbol  of  the 
moon,  and  of  our  mortal  nature,  i. 
exUii, 

Jerome  t  see  Hierome. 

Jerusalem!  bishops  of,  at  first  were  cir- 
cumcised, vi.  659  ;  church  of,  the  mo- 
ther church,  457  ;  council  of,  who  voted 
at,  V.  173  sq.  creed  of,  quoted,  vii.  67. 

Jesting  (foolish)  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  288  sqq. 

Jesuits^  their  fourth  vow,  v.  460 ;  gun- 
powder treason  devised  by  Jesuits,  viii. 
457,  60  ;  they  declare  it  lawful  to  de- 
pose and  kill  heretical  kings,  460 — 84. 

Jesus  Christ,  history  of,  with  considera- 
tions and  prayers  upon  the  several 
events  of  his  life;  his  conception,  ii. 
49,  ix.  72  ;  why  took  our  nature  upon 
him,  viii.  341 ;  why  bom  of  a  woman 
betrothed,  ii.  58  ;  ancient  opinion  con- 
cerning his  mother's  and  grandmother's 
marriage,  ix.  191 ;  his  bearing  in  the 
womb,  ii.  6^  ;  birth,  and  accidents 
about  the  same,  63 ;  universal  peace 
at  the  time,  82 ;  the  birth  how  repre- 
sented in  emblem,  x.  408 ;  epiphany, 
and  adoration  by  the  magi,  ii.  86,  91 ; 
meaning  of  their  gifts,  86,  96  ;  circum- 
cision, 97  ;  presentation  in  the  temple, 
125;  flight  into  Egypt,  144;  his  in- 
fancy sanctifies  infants,  266 ;  early 
years,  and  disputation  with  the  doctors, 
157,  viii.  5 ;  employment  in  youth,  vii. 
602  ;  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation, 
ii.  189;  baptized  though  needing  no 
repentance,  v.  541,  619  ;  prayer  at  bap. 
tism,  il  277  ;  the  waters  said  to  have 
been  endued  with  healing  virtue,  191 ; 
first  manifestation,  285 ;  first  journey 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover,  after  it, 
307  ;  events  till  second  passover,  328  ; 
conversation  with  woman  of  Samaria, 
337  ;  first  preaching,  344 ;  sermon  on 


the  mount,  391 ;  miracles,  491 ;  al- 
leged tradition  that  he  preached  bat 
one  year,  ix.  621 ;  second  year  of 
preaching,  ii.  507 ;  third  year  of 
preaching,  556 ;  accidents  from  death 
of  Lasams  to  death  and  burial  of  Jesus, 
599  ;  considerations  on  the  washing 
the  disciples'  feet,  628 ;  vespers  of  pas- 
sion, 659  ;  scourging,  669  ;  cmcifixion, 
701 ;  its  peculiar  painfulness,  iii  311 ; 
resurrection  and  ascension,  ii  711. 

His  character  why  shewn  us,  iL  38  { 
his  example,  ix.  488 ;  exhortation  to  ua 
to  follow  it,  iL  38  sqq.  came  in  humble 
condition,  with  fulness  of  spirit,  x.  265  ; 
said  to  have  never  laughed  but  often 
wept,  ii.  396 ;  commanded  children  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  blessed  them, 
V.  541 ;  had  particular  friendships,  L 
80 ;  Buffers  in  his  servants,  iv.  436  < 
his  commands,  promises,  and  rewards, 
peculiar  nature  of,  437 ;  whether  his 
commands  can  be  kept,  vii  25. 

Jews,  their  prayers,  iv.  343 ;  used  set  forms 
of  prayer,  v.  287  ;  would  not  help  to 
build  temple  of  Belus,  x.  176  ;  the  pri- 
mitive church  yielded  to  their  preju- 
dices in  some  respects,  404  ;  their 
glosses  on  the  ten  commandments,  not 
to  be  the  limit  of  our  practice,  ix. 
408  :  as  e.  g.  concerning  the  sabbath, 
X.  382 ;  their  blindness  in  still  rejecting 
Christ,  ix.  175. 

John  (S.)  the  evangelist,  his  recreations, 
iii  14 ;  iv.  518 ;  hymn  for  festival  o^ 
vii.  652. 

■  the  baptist,  his  life  and  preach- 

ing, ii.  163  sqq.  baptizes  Jesus,  189 — 
95 ;  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  285,  308; 
his  death,  309. 

Mark,    traditions    respecting   his 

house,  ii.  318. 

the  almoner,  built  his  own  sepul- 
chre, ii.  225. 

king  of  England,  threw  the  clergy 

from  his  protection,  ▼.  10. 

Jones  (William  Todd,  esq.)  a  descendant 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  i.  x.  cxxiu  eccL 

Joseph,  husband  of  the  virgin  Mary,  his 
character  and  conduct,  ii  61 ;  whether 
married  more  than  once,  ix.  191. 

of  Carreras,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Journey,  prayer  before,  iii  229 ;  viii  671. 

Joy,  no  true  joy  can  be  evil,  iv.  136. 

Juan  of  Messina,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  miserable  end,  ix.  21. 

Jude  (S.)  had  grandchildren,  i  celxxxv. 

Judge,  duty  of,  iii  125 ;  he  is  a  speak- 
ing law,  X.  81  ;  whether  a  judge  must 
go  by  witnesses  whom  he  knows  to  be 
false,  or  by  his  conscience,  ix.  103 — 20; 
how  the  judges  in  ancient  Rome  gave 
their  decree,  151. 
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Judging  I  ncft  judging,  a  |>art  of  ckristian 
charity,  il  462. 

Judgments  day  of,  a  day  of  recompense, 
▼iii.  6^9 1  pettoni  who  shall  be  judged, 
W.  9;  the  pUee,  and  the  judge,  15 
sqq.  theaoenaersi  Christ,  27,  our  con- 
science, 30,  and  the  devils,  81 ;  the  sen- 
tence, 33  sqq.  time  of  it,  in  what  sense 
unknown  to  Christ,  z.  123 ;  meditation 
on,  TiL  665.— See  Advent. 

JudgmenU,  divine,  causes  and  manner  of, 
ii.  63i ;  cautions  for  interpreting,  686 
sqq.  mercy  of,  see  Mwrty. 

Judicial  law  of  Moses  is  ahrogated,  iz. 
362. 

Judicium  distinguished  from  <  juiiadlctio,' 
X.274W 

Judiik,  Jacques  Clement  compared  to, 
viii467. 

JuUau,  his  sad  apostasy,  ii.  864 ;  his  acts 
against  Christianity,  v.  13. 

JuUut  Cffsar  would  taste  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  medicine,  iii  819 1  destroyed 
a  town  which  fortified  itself  contrary  to 
compact,  X.  629;  his  cruelty  to  Do- 
mititts,  iii  837. 

Juno,  her  sacrifices  were  without  gall,  iv. 
223  ;  a  Juno  and  a  genius  assigned  to 
each  person,  271. 

Jupiter  forbears  to  strike  Jono,  iv.  223; 
Jupiter  in  the  sands,  his  oracles  doubt- 
ful in  sense,  viii  623  :  priests  of  Ju- 
piter might  not  swear,  ii.  427. 

Jurisdiction  defined,  z.  266;  distinguished 
from  <  judicium,'  274;  possessed  by 
Jewish  high-priest,  269 ;  superiority 
of,  given  to  apostles,  y.  82 ;  and  to  bi- 
shops, 128  \  over  many  parishes,  176. 

JuM  uaturs,  iz.  279  sq. — regium,  z. 
180. 

Jussio  distinguished  from  'mandatum,* 
z.  674. 

Justice,  christian,  iii.  116 ;  its  parts ;  obe- 
dience, 116,  provision,  128,  negotia- 
tion, 130,  restitution,  133 ;  practice  of 
in  sickness,  396 ;  is  never  against  cha- 
rity, z.  67.— Divine  justice,  how  it  can 
exact  a  law  impossible,  vii  82 ;  vindi- 
cation o^  in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
498. 

Justification  is  through  Christ,  vii  661  ; 
by  faith,  and  by  works,  viii.  284—302. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  testimony  against  tran- 
Bubstantiation,  vi  66  sq.  146,  682  sqq. 
his  doctrine  concerning  original  sin, 
vii  318,  21. 

Juxon  (abp.)  presents  Taylor  to  rectory  of 
Uphingham,  i  xw. 

muck,  or  Croftinntt  q.  v. 
uardupifAO,  vii  650  sqq. 
Katharine  {S.)  sucked  the  poisoned  wound 
of  one  who  had  injured  her,  iii  193. 


Kennedy  (sir  Richard)  recommended  by 
Taylor  to  abp.  Sheldon,  i  cn«. 

Keys,  power  of,  given  by  Christ  to  Hit 
church,  v.  17,  to  be  exercised  through 
the  ministry,  i  12 ;  relates  only  to  pub- 
lic discipline,  vi  617  ;  how  difi*crs  from 
proper  jurisdiction,  z.  272;  its  first 
act,  baptism,  vi  614;  does  not  of  ne« 
cessity  require  auricular  confession^ 
ibid.  sqq.  ezpounded  of  many  thingi 
by  church  of  Rome,  y.  420,  62.— -See 
Absolution. 

JSTi^norkin,  iz.  481. 

KUutiugh,  a  territory  in  Ireland  in  whieh 
Taylor  resided,  i  Igxi*. 

King,  duty  of,  aa  lawgiver,  iii  123,  as 
judge,  125 ;  power  gathered  up  into 
the  king  aa  light  into  the  sun,  z.  292 1 
subjects  should  obey  the  king,  viii. 
343--64,  and  never  rebel,  z.  185 ;  this 
the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture,  186,  and 
the  practice  of  the  church,  189 ;  what 
remedy  if  he  rule  ill,  195  sqq.  euriouA 
device  of  the  Jews  to  ezpress  his  abso- 
lute power,  162;  clasp  or  mantle  on 
shoulder  of  king,  ii.  121 ;  iv.  602 ; 
viii  858  ;  z.  17,  306 ;  this  power  is  of 
government,  not  of  possession,  164;  he 
must  govern  according  to  God's  law^ 
175  sq.  whether  he  is  above  the  civil 
law,  171,9  sqq.  296  sq.  he  is  not  above 
his  own  oath,  178;  whether  he  may 
aliene  his  rights,  170,  or  be  more  se- 
vere or  more  gentle  than  the  law,  614 ; 
whether  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  privatd 
person  when  proceeding  according  to 
methods  of  law,  137 ;  is  supreme  over 
persons  and  in  causes  ecclesiastica], 
200 ;  but  must  rule  them  by  help  of 
persons  ecclesiastics],  259 ;  hath  power 
of  coercion,  223,  and  jurisdiction  even 
in  cases  internal  and  spiritual,  249 ; 
whether  king  or  bishop  is  to  be  obeyed 
if  they  oppose,  289 ;  on  which  side 
presumption  lies,  247 ;  is  entrusted 
with  care  of  church,  218;  is  to  convene 
and  dissolve  synods,  254 ;  shall  have  to 
account  for  souls,  216  ;  may  not  beez- 
communicated,  v.  151,  x.  '311,  or  re- 
jected from  the  Lord's  table,  viii  201, 
or  reproved  publicly,  x.  306  ;  whether 
may  be  put  under  penance,  805  ; 
church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  above 
kings,  263 ;  and  holds  that  they  may 
be  deposed  or  killed,  vi.  279  sqq.  viii. 
461 — 7,  75—84  ;  prayer  to  be  used  by 
kings,  8cc  iii  141 ;  and  in  behalf  of 
kings,  82 ;  kings  and  priests  called 
gods,  V.  14 ;  king's  evil,  touching  for, 
ii  631. — See  Supreme  power. 

Kingdom  of  "Christ,  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
iv.  143  ;  we  are  admitted  to  it  in  bap- 
tism, ii  233 ;  kingdom  of  God,  and  of 
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grace,  ir.  143  sq.  kingdom  of  heayen, 
promiaed  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  ii.  392. 

Kisses  of  the  Lord*a  mouth,  an  expresaion 
for  a  gentle  death,  iii.  332 ;  viii.  421, 
534. 

KneeUng,  the  right  posture  at  holy  com- 
munion, Tiii.  224. 

KO¥rhs  cam  dd.  ▼.  295. 

icplfia  and  KordxptftM,  viL  552. 

Kyspenning,  his  doctrine  concerning  a  late 
repentance,  vii.  12. 


Zdberiuf  thought  poverty  a  vice,  iL  894. 

Laeedamonian  painted  a  fly  on  his  shield, 
vilL  99  :  Lacedaemoniana  jealous  of  a 
popular  citizen,  iy.  91. 

Laeinia  aanctitatis,  righteousneis  of  pha- 
risees  so  called,  viii.  258. 

Laetantiust  his  testimony  against  image- 
worship,  tL  174. 

Lmdna  fell  into  licentiousness,  iv.  527. 

Latty  hostile  to  clergy,  ▼.  9  ;  might  not 
vote  in  councils,  171 ;  bound  to  obey 
the  bishop,  131,  who  is  their  judge  in 
spiritual  causes,  135 ;  have  right  to  the 
cup  in  communion,  vi.  208  sqq.  593 
sqq. 

Lamech  said  to  have  killed  Cain,  iz. 
183. 

Lmnina  aurea,  worn  by  S.  John,  i.  37. 

Lamp  sepulchral,  see  Licetus. 

Lamprey t  Greek  proverb  about  striking, 
viiL  123. 

Landisdale,  or  Langsdale,  Phoebe,  married 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  i.  xxtit.  his  letter  to 
her  brother,  xxv. 

Lane  (sir  G.)  bp.  Taylor's  letter  to,  i.  dl. 

Language,  see  Tongue.— of  prayers,  see 
Prayer,  and  Unknown, 

Lantistaus  killed  with  a  poisoned  hand- 
kerchief, z.  491. 

Laodiceans,  their  city  swallowed  up,  ix. 
101. 

Laleran  council  did  not  determine  article 
of  transubstantiation,  vi«  577« 

Lairia,  see  Dulia. 

Laud  (abp.)  patronizes  Taylor,  i.  xvu  sqq. 
recommends  him  for  a  fellowship  at 
All- Souls,  xviL  ccHii,  his  intercourse 
with  Davenport,  xxi,  cclv.  Taylor's  ser- 
mon on  gunpowder  treason  dedicated 
to  him,  viiL  453. 

Law,  all  founded  on  law  of  natuie,  ix. 
807 ;  is  to  be  understood  by  sense  ra- 
ther than  words,  viii.  256  ;  end  and  in- 
tention of  a  law  is  under  the  command- 
ment, as  much  as  the  act  commanded, 
z.  657  i  law  dubious  in  sense,  how  to 
be  expounded,  ix.  548  ;  whether  a  law 
extends  to  all  cases  having  same  or  like 
reason,  x.  527  ;  laws  should  be  few,  ix. 
510 ;  are   made  for  wise  men,  how, 


811  ;  obligation  of  law  docs  not  de- 

f»end  on  people's  acceptance,  z.  540  ; 
aw  a  mute  judge,  81 ;  king  above  law, 
171 ;  ancient  custom  of  kings  swearings 
to  govern  by  law,  178  ;  whether  a  kin^ 
may  be  neither  more  nor  less  strict  than 
the  law,  514. 
Zaw  of  God,  how  differs  from  laws  of 
men,  x.  27 ;  when  opposed  to  man^ 
command,  what  to  be  done,  viii.  347  ; 
pope  claims  right  to  dispense  with  it, 
vL  276. 

—  of  Christ,  supersedes  law  of  Mosea, 
ix.  350  ;  whether  any  part  of  it  entirely 
new,  405  ;  touches  all  states  of  men 
and  things,  474,  and  extends  beyond 
the  words  of  the  commandment,  to 
what  is  symbolical  or  alike,  505,  or  foU 
lows  from  the  act  forbidden,  51 1 ,-  or 
leads  to  it,  526 ;  has  a  spiritual  signi- 
fication, 515 ;  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  human  power,  558 ;  is  fully 
contained  in  holy  scripture,  598  ;  is  to 
be  interpreted  to  sense  of  a  present  obe- 
dience, according  to  subject  matter, 
658  ;  does  not  always  apply  to  whole 
church,  681 ;  not  sufliciently  inter- 
preted by  custom,  692. 

—  of  man,  binds  the  conscience,  but 
with  what  limitation,  x.  3—62;  see 
Table  of  Contents,  and  Conscience ;  can 
make  particulars  to  become  law  of  God, 
8 ;  may  be  changed  so  as  to  change 
the  obligation  of  conscience,  1)  by 
equity,  501  ;  2)  by  judicial  interpre- 
tation, 513  ;  3)  by  contrary  or  ceasing 
reason,  517 ;  but  how,  when  it  ceases 
in  a  particular  case,  521 ;  and  then, 
may  we  disobey  without  leave,  52  f; 
whether  law  extends  to  like  cases,  527 ; 
4)  by  dispensation,  532;  5)  by  com- 
mutation, 535  ;  6)  by  contrary  custom, 
537  I  7)  by  abrogation,  542.  —  How 
estimate  sin  of  disobedience  to  human 
law,  1 1 ;  whether  it  can  forbid  inward 
acts,  50. — See  Law,  and  Law  of  God, 
above. 

of  Moses,  contained  six  hundred  and 

thirteen  precepts,  L  116;  ix.  496; 
how  differs  from  gospel,  viii.  251 ;  whe- 
ther ceased  to  bind  when  Cluist's  law 
came,  ix.  350  ;  ceremonial  law  is  void, 
855  ;  and  judicial,  362 ;  moral  law  not 
a  perfect  digest  of  law  of  nature,  404. 

of  nature,  see  Nature. 

of  the  Spirit,  the  gospel  so  called, 

iL411. 

■      of  works,  see  Covenant  of  works. 

(canon)  see  Canon. 

(civil)  its  imperfections  how  sup- 
plied, ix.  318;  may  diminish  some- 
thing from  law  of  nature,  341,  but 
when  opposed  to  it  must  yield,  825  s 
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case  of  civil  an8  eccleBiastical  law  op- 
posed, X.  244. 

ZaW'SuitM,  whether  compatible  with  pre- 
cept of  forgiveness,  ii.  454 ;  viii.  141 ; 
should  not  be  raised  on  slight  causes, 
ii.  454,  z.  142,  or  for  revenge,  ii.  456, 
or  carried  on  vezatiously,  x.  144. 

Lawfitlt  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent, il  114 ;  vii.  483  ;  viii.  260. 

Laws,  domestic,  &c.  see  Domestic,  Eecle^ 
siastiealf  Penal,  Tribute, 

Lawgiver,  see  Legislator, 

Lawyers  when  to  be  preferred  to  divines, 
ix.  209. 

Lay  baptism,  see  Baptism.  Lay-compul- 
sory, cannot  be  given  to  the  church,  v. 
147  ;  lay-elders  never  heard  of  in  the 
church,  220. 

Learning  makes  noble,  i.  16  ;  use  of  hu- 
man learning  towards  understanding  the 
scriptures,  viii.  880;  how  to  become 
learned,  ii.  475. 

Least  in  kingdom  of  heaven,  explained, 
vii.  93. 

Leavened  bread  forbidden  to  gentile 
priests,  i.  4. 

Legends,  false,  wide  acceptance  of,  ▼.  507. 

Legion,  meaning  of,  i.  cexiv. 

Legislator  may  dispense  in  his  own  laws, 
X.  532. 

Legitimum  and  *licitum'  distinguished, 
X.  478. 

Lent  fast,  whether  warranted  to  as  from 
Christ,  X.  340  ;  whether  an  apostolical 
tradition,  343 — 54 ;  rules  of  church  of 
Rome  respecting,  383  ;  story  of  shep- 
herd, uneasy  at  having  broken  the  Lent 
fast,  ix.  695 ;  form  of  confession  for, 
iiL  229. 

Leo  the  tenth  declares  ecclesiastics  free 
from  secular  power,  x.  263. 

Leontius  prayed  that  his  son  might  die 
young,  X.  453. 

Lerine  (abbot  of)  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Lema  malorum,  vii.  165. 

Leslie  (bp.)  Taylor's  letter  to,  ▼.  255. 

Lesser  sin,  whether  may  be  advised  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater,  ix.  288. 

Lethargy,  man  cured  of^  iv.  495. 

Letter  of  law,  not  always  binding,  x.  501. 

Letters  of 

Conway  to  Rawdon,  L  cclxxxvL    See 

also  eelxxxmi,  xcviL 
Duppa  to  Bayly,  i.  xliL 
Evelyn  to  Baxter,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  i.  cclxxxiv. 

Taylor,  i.  celxxiiL  vL 

Jeanes  to  T.  C.  vii.  573,  7. 
Laud  to  All  Souls  College,  L  ccliii. 
Rich  to  Taylor,  L  Ixxiii, 
Taylor  to 

Countess  of  Devonshire  (viz.   the 
<Deu8  justificatus,')  viL  493. 


Dugdale,  i.  Mii, 

Evelyn,  i.  xlv.  to  cvii.  passim. 

Oraham,  i.  Ixxxviii. 

Jeanes,  vii.  581. 

Lane,  i.  cii, 

Langsdale,  i.  xxu, 

Leslie,  v.  255. 

Ormond,  i.  xciv.  v.  ix.  ei,  iiL  viL 

Persons   changed  or  tempted   to  a 

change    in    their    religion,    viz. 

to  a  gentlewoman  seduced  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  vl  645. 

—  person  newly  converted  to  the 

church  of  England,  vi.  661. 

—  gentleman  tempted  to  the  com- 

munion   of    the    church    of 
Rome  (three  letters)  vL  665. 

Rich,  i.  Ixxiv, 

Sheldon,  L  xxxviiL  xlix.   Ivu   Ixxii. 
cxix, 

Steame,  i.  IxxxvL 

T.  C.  vii.  675. 

Wanier,  i.  xlio.  vii.  541,  60. 

See  also  i.  Ixvi.  Ixxvi. 
Warner  to  Taylor,  vii.  558. 

Levantine  criminals,  drank  that  they 
might  die  insensible,  iv.  493. — princes, 
expounding  the  star  at  Christ's  birth, 
ii.  85. 

Leviathan,  saying  *of  S.  Gregory  respect- 
ing, ix.  138. 

Levites  might  marry  into  tribe  of  Judah, 
L  8 ;  their  portion,  viii  410. 

Lex  regia,  x.  180. 

Libellatiei,  vii  399. 

Liber,  christians  said  to  worship,  vi.  187. 

Liberty,  christian,  true  nature  of,  x«  20 
sqq.  whether  infringed  by  set  forms,  v. 
805 ;  must  in  things  indifferent  be  so 
used  as  not  to  offend  our  brother,  ii. 
676,  but  not  betrayed  to  please  peevish 
people,  577  ;  liberty  of  will  or  choice, 
see  WiU. 

of  prophesying,  its  just  limits  and 

temper,  v.  865  ;  the  discourse  when 
written,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
i.  xxix.  sqq.  Ixxiii.  what  led  Taylor  to 
write  it,  V.  842  sqq.  said  by  him  to  be 
the  result  of  conversations  with  Hat- 
ton,  343,  64  ;  its  principles  vindicated, 
8,  as  not  at  variance  with  Discourse 
of  episcopacy,  4  ;  remarks  upon  it,  L 
clxxiv.  how  &r  it  was  approved  by  king 
Charles,  cclxU.  or,  finally,  by  Taylor 
himself,  xxxii. 

Libyan  lion  (or  tiger)  returning  to  his 
wildness,  iv.  23,  539. 

License  of  bishop  needful  to  permit  a 
presbyter  to  officiate,  v.  162,  or  to  tra- 
vel, 160  ;  licence  for  sinning  given  for 
money  in  Uie  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
242. 
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LieenU  (don  AntODio)  see  Catei  rf  Con- 


Licetust  bis  account  of  ever  baniing 
lamps^  I  Ixvii,  it.  481. 

LicUum  and  *  legitlmum'  dittiiigiushed, 
X.  478. 

Lie  forbidden  in  ninth  commandment,  ii. 
44o ;  may  be  in  act  aa  well  as  in  word, 
z.  128;  whether  in  any  case  lawful, 
101;  several  cases  considered,  103 — 
20 ;  whether  lawful  in  order  to  good, 
iv.  627,  or  in  jest,  631 ;  Ood  will  not 
be  served  by  a  lie,  v.  605  ;  ix.  94 ; 
doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  in  this 
matter,  vL  273 1  lie  is  for  slaves,  truth 
for  freemen,  iv.  XI29 ;  lying  how  differs 
from  equivocation,  z.  127. 

Lifiy  compared  to  water  spilt  on  the 
ground,  viii  430 ;  shortened  by  sin,  n. 
534  sqq.  how  to  lengthen,  and  to  take 
off  objection  of  short  life,  iii  277  ;  in- 
stances of  long  life,  318;  fathers 
have  not  power  of  life  and  death,  z. 
457. — See  Shortness. 

-^—  of  Christ,  or  Great  Ezemplar,  when 
published,  i.  xxxviu  Taylor's  account 
of  the  work,  iL  2  sq.  34  sqq.  remarks 
upon  it,  i  cxxo. 

LigurinuSf  talked  of  his  own  poem,  iv. 
285. 

XiM,  contention  of  two  painters,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest,  viii  108. 

Linust  bp.  of  Rome,  y.  66. 

Lion  who  would  fight  with  a  man,  z.  454. 
See  Libyan,  Persian, 

Lisbum,  or  Lisnagarvy,  Taylor's  resi> 
dence  in  Ireland,  i.  isueia.  sq. 

Litanies  when  instituted,  iv.  76  ;  v.  244 ; 
litanies  for  all  persons  and  things,  viL 
631. 

Literal  sense  of  scripture,  see  Soripture, 

Lithuasdams  died  at  their  king's  command, 
z.  78. 

Little  sins,  see  Sins. 

Liturgy,  advantages  of  in  general,  v.  232 ; 
best  forms  of,  made  by  princes,  eexxx. 
better  than  et  tempore  prayer,  261 ;  the 
wisest  nations  used  set  forms,  262  ;  so 
did  all  churches,  viii.  580;  gift  of 
prayer  considered,  v.  263—78 ;  whe- 
ther it  is  well  that  a  set  form  be  im- 
posed by  authority,  278  ;  or  is  a  liberty 
to  use  various  forms,  more  to  edifica- 
tion, 279,  and  part  of  the  church's 
liberty,  284  \  part  of  the  church's  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  appoint  prayers,  ibid. 
God  prescribed  set  forms  of  prayer, 
287;  the  Lord's  prayer  better  than 
those  made  by  men,  289 ;  the  apostles 
used  it,  292,  and  bade  us  use  hymns, 
ibid,  and  the  primitive  church  had  spe- 
cial ofiicers  to  read  them  out,  296  ;  ad- 
vantages  of  a  set  form  imposed,  298 — 


305,  as  in  families,  m  in  churehes,  209 
sqq.  it  were  well  if  all  churches  had 
the  same,  301 ;  whether  forms  restraift 
the  Spirit,  305  sqq. — Liturgy  of  church 
of  England,  its  advantages,  233  sqq. 
history  of  itj  235  sqq.  accepted  at  first 
by  the  papists  in  England,  vL  646 ; 
vindication  of  iu  several  parts,  v« 
238  sqq.— See  iVi^er^book. 

Liturgy,  Apology  for  forms  of^  v.  227  sqq. 
when  published,  i.  xtpoiLzzsniL  remarka 
upon,  elxo. 

Lwims  Drusus  said  he  had  no  holidays 
when  a  boy,  iil  289. 

Lioonktns  killed  themselves  to  escap* 
worse  violence,  z.  90. 

Lisuwd  guiding  Gontran  to  s  hidden  trei^ 
sure,  viiL  121. 

Lloyd  (GrifiSn)  instructed  by  Taylor,  i. 
««!«.  his  epitaph,  ccUx. 

Logic  not  opposed  to  prudence,  ix.  180. 

Koy^iXos  distinguished  from  ^likikoyosg 
iv.  275. 

Lombard,  or  fair,  vi.  191. 

Long  of;  viL  275,  421,  508. 

Long-sifering  of  God  toward  sinners,  iv. 
483. 

IrooArtfig-glasses  at  Smyrna  which  dis- 
torted the  £ace,  iv.  303. 

Lord*s  day,  or  Sunday,  always  observed 
in  the  church,  viii.  530  ;  whether  it 
rests  on  the  fourth  commandment  t 
and  how  differs  from  Jewish  sabbath, 
iL  431  sqq.  iil  172 ;  vi.  421  ;  rests  on 
like  authority  with  episcopacy,  v.  68 ; 
reckoned  by  church  of  Route  among 
things  needful,  but  which  rest  on  tra- 
diiion,  vi.  421  ;  how  to  be  observed, 
ii.  432;  iii.  173  sqq.  389;  reflections 
for,  vii  618;  subject  for  meditation 
therein,  615,  and  prayers,  640. 

'prayer,  see  Prayer. 

^—  supper,  administration  of,  belongs 
to  the  office  ministerial,  i.  31 — 9,  and 
to  it  only,  ibid.  vie.  to  the  bishop,  and 
to.  the  inferior  clergy  by  his  permis- 
sion, V.  152  sqq.  should  be  ministered 
as  the  apostles  taught,  z.  335 ;  whether 
valid  when  ministered  by  unholy  men, 
iv.  81 ;  consecration  attributed  in  Greek 
church  to  prayers  of  church,  ii.  196,  iz. 
162 ;  in  Romaq,  to  mystic  words,  vL 
480  ;  what  kind  of  change  wrought  in 
the  elements  thereby,  575  ;  whether 
Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  present 
therein,  669 ;  nature  of  it  too  much 
explained  by  writers,  viiL  8 ;  ancient 
custom  of  fasting  before  Lord's  sup- 
per, iL  484 ;  viii.  221 ;  is  chief  of  re- 
ligious acts,  IL  637 ;  test  of  our  reli- 
gious condition,  iv.  337;  institution 
and  reception  of  it,  ii  637 ;  words  of  in- 
stituUon  how  to  he  undentood>.ibid.  and 
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'  leeiSeis/ presence.  History  of  the  words, 
and  administration  in  English  church, 
▼.  246 ;  what  Christ  manifested  there* 
ini  iL  640  {  benefits  and  graces  con- 
,  veyed  therein,  642;  iii.  219;  how  we 
are  to  prepare  onraeWes  for  it,  214, 
iL  646  ;  whether  given  to  Judas,  648 ; 
who  may  receive  it,  649  sqq.  not  ca- 
techumens or  any  unbaptized  per- 
sons, viiL  87  {  whether  infants  may, 
89  sq.  tL  188,  430,  or  madmen,  yiiL 
95;  instmctionB  for  due  reception  of 
it,  ii.  66ti  sqq.  viiL  7:  faith  needful, 
96 ;  and  charity,  118,  including  forgive- 
.  ness  of  injuries,  126 ;  and  repentance, 
154;  attrition  not  sufficient,  175;  see 
in  vol.  viii.  'Worthy  Communicant,' 
Table  of  Contents. — Whether  we  should 
receive  often,  ii.  655 ;  iii.  220 ;  viL 
14;  excuses  made  for  seldom  receiv- 
ing, ii.  666 ;  should  be  received  in  both 
kinds,  vi.  175;  iz.  585 — 48:  whether 
under  each  kind,  Christ  whole  is  re- 
ceived, 542;  devotions  for,  iii  248 
sqq.  viil  53,  83 ;  ministration  of,  to  the 
sick,  iiL  416;  form  for  administration 
4»f,  viii.  616. 

Zdnd  bishop,  title  of,  v.  199. 

Lot  whether  answerable  for  his  sin  com- 
mitted in  drunkenness,  z.  618. 

Lotiis  the  ninth  of  France  (called  S.  Louis) 
wore  sackcloth  continually,  ii.  181 ; 
sent  8.  Ivo  on  an  embassy,  see  /tw ; 
unprosperons  in  his  crusade,  iv.  452. 

'  ■ '  ■  the  eleventh,  paying  court  to  his 
physicians,  ii  694 ;  iii  358;  z.  235. 

Loife  a  band  of  virtue,  ix.  814;  love  of 
Ood,  enjoined  in  first  commandment, 
ii.  414 ;  intension  of  it,  415  sqq.  prayer 
for  it,  iii  112;  acts  of  it,  222.— See 
Charity. 

Lucian  derides  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nibr,  iz.  168. 

Luci/er  falling,  drew  a  part  of  the  stars 
with  him,  iii.  57. 

Lucretius  translated  by  Evelyn,  i  lu-^-v. ; 
quoted  by  Taylor,  i  lUL  vii  537. 

Lueuliut  would  not  be  consul  before  his 
younger  brother,  i.  82 ;  magnificent  in 
his  feasts,  for  his  own  sake,  z.  581. 

Ludolphut  de  Sazonia*  his  life  of  Christ 
not  the  basis  of  Taylor's,  i.  cxxtAL 

LttisMt  strange  notion  of  the  friars  re- 
specting, vi  423. 

LukewarwmesM  in  religion,  imprudence  of, 
iv.  155  ;  is  the  occasion  of  greater  evil, 
156;  is  more  incorrigible  than  cold- 
ness, 157. 

Lutt,  one  of  the  two  things  chiefly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  grace, 
iv.  137;  prevents  answer  to  prayer, 
56 ;  temptation  of^  bow  to  be  resisted, 
iii  67. 


Luther  said  to  unite  the  excellencies  of 
other  men,  viii.  422. 

Lutherans  differ  greatly  from  Calvinists, 
vii.  548 ;  they  have  done  something  in 
casuistry,  iz.  pL  they  join  the  first  and 
second  commandments  in  one,  418; 
whether  they  have  right  ordination  and 
perfect  succession  of  bishops,  z.  442. 

Lyciseut,  his  treachery,  and  punishment, 
iv.  454. 

Lycurgust  his  generosity  to  the  man  who 
maimed  him,  viii  182. 

Lying,  see  Lie, 

Lysander,  a  crafty  person,  iv.  625. 

Lysimachus  gave  up  his  kingdom  for  a 
draught,  iv.  457. 


M.  S.  and  M,  W.  opponents  of  Taylor,  vi. 
286. 

Macarms  iEgyptius,  his  testimony  against 
transubstantiation,   vi   58,    149,  204, 
587,  and  against  purgatory,  200,  571. 
Alexandnnus,    his   advice   to 


one  who  thought  his  life  unprofitable, 
z.  648. 

MaeedoMon  boy,  fortitude  of,  iv.  614 ; 
Macedonians  rude  of  speech,  viii  471. 

Mad  persons,  whether  they  may  be  ad-  • 
mitted   to  the  holy  communion,  viii 
95  ;  or  be  punished  for  an  act  done  in 
sound  mind,  z.  614;  prayer  in  behalf 
of,  viii.  672. 

Maddalena  de  Medicis,  a  portion  raised 
for  her  from  indulgences,  vi.  650. 

Macenas  wished  rather  to  be  crucified 
than  to  die,  iii  317. 

Mtevius,  see  Cases  of  Qmscienee, 

Magdeburg,  centuries  of,  by  whom  begun, 
vi.  655. 

Magi  married  their  nearest  relatives,  i  5  ; 
conversed  with  kings,  10;  used  hymns 
and  forms  of  prayer,  v.  262  ;  adoration 
of  Christ  by  the  magi,  see  Adoration. 

Magistracy,  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  z.  65  ; 
opposed  by  anabaptists,  v.  589. 

Magistrate  (civil)  has  power  over  spi- 
ritual persons,  iz.  470  ;  may  make  pe- 
nal laws,  z.  64. — See  King, 

Magna  charta,  binds  the  sovereign  of 
England,  z.  177. 

Magnetic  needle,  motion  of,  freedom  of 
will  compared  to,  vii  506 ;  viii  395 ; 
Z.552. 

Mahomet,  his  religion  and  person  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Christ,  iz.  177. 

Maiden  before  marriage,  prayer  to  be  said 
by,  vii.  647. 

Majority  not  always  in  the  right,  v.  492. 

Malachias  (5.)  careful  to  restore  con- 
firmation in  his  diocese,  v.  617;  and 
to  keep  up  other  apostolical  institu- 
tions, viii  539. 
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MaUUmat  rejected  an  exposition  because 
it  was  Caivin's,  v.  602. 

Mamercut  instituted  litanies,  It.  76 ;  ▼. 
244. 

Ifoa,  his  nature,  end,  and  appetites,  ii.  6 
sqq.  he  consists  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body,  iv.  848  ;  is  changeable,  vii.  26  ; 
said  to  be  wilder  than  the  beasts,  it. 
680;  his  condition  here,  limited  and 
depressed,  viii.  395,  and  frail,  430; 
wickedness  of  mankind,  see  Wicked- 
nets. 

Mana  Oeneta,  ii.  388. 

Mandatum  and  '  jussio'  distinguished,  z. 
674. 

Mandinam,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  lady 
wiiom  Taylor  married,  i.  xxxv.  sq. 

Mangane,  see  Catee  iff  Omseienee, 

Jiianiehee,  argument  of  a^to  prove  the  devil 
the  maker  of  things  visible,  ii  185. 

Manliue  Torquatus  forbids  his  son  to  en- 
gsge  the  enemy,  x.  63. 

Manna,  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  viii.  62 ; 
suited  every  palate,  45  ;  manna  at 
CEnotria  ceased  till  tribute  was  taken 
of^  iiL  133. 

Manoah,  his  oblation  a  type  of  the  eucha- 
rist, viiL  62. 

Mant  (bp.)  his  epitaph  on  Jeremy  Taylor, 
i.  cxx.— -{archdeacon)  his  communica- 
tion concerning  Taylor's  residence  in 
Ireland,  Uxix, 

Manui  arida,  faith  without  works  so  call- 
ed, viiL  289. 

AfarcA -pane,  a  sweet  biscuit,  vi.  699. 

MareoHe,  or  statae  of  Mercury,  viiL  510. 

Margaret  (&)  daughter  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary, fasted  with  bread  and  water  the 
day  before  communion,  viii.  226. 

Mariana,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  kill- 
ing of  heretical  kings,  viii.  461. 

Mariut  caused  his  enemy's  head  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  his  feasts,  ii  309 ;  his  condi- 
tion, constant  yet  mutable,  iii.  288 ;  his 
endurance  of  pain,  319,  57. 

Mark  (S.)  bp.  of  Alexandria,  v.  64. 

■'  Antony,  shewing  Csssar's  wounds 
and  mantle,  ii.  133. 

Marriage,  mysteriousness  and  duties  of, 
iv.  207  sq.  first  blessing  God  gave  to 
man,  207  ;  greatly  desired  at  first  and 
for  many  ages,  ibid,  why  less  so  for  a 
time,  208  ;  not  enjoined  on  all,  ix.  533 ; 
its  advantages,  iv.  210;  x.  425;  its 
duties,  generally,  iv.  213  sqq.  power  and 
duty  of  the  man,  219 ;  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duty  of  the  wife,  227. — Pro- 
hibition of  marriage  within  certain  de- 
grees, ix.  370  ;  between  parents  and 
children,  871,  brothers  and  sisters,  375, 
stepmother  and  husband's  children, 
379,  uncles  and  nieces,  380,  cousins 
german,  382.— Unsuitable  and  unna- 


tural marrisges,  290;  magi  marrjr 
their  sisters,  i.  5;  marriages  against 
parenta'  will,  unlawful,  z.  478 ;  with. 
what  limitation,  483 ;  olandestyie  mar- 
riages null  by  council  of  Trent,  65  $ 
whether  the  pope  can  release  from  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  ix.  661 ;  to  clear  a 
doubtful  ease  of  marriage,  confession 
made  to  a  priest  may  be  revealed,  viiL 
490. — Marriage  of  bishops  end  priests; 
history  of  the  question,  x.  416  sqq.  the 
law  against  it,  an  intolerable  burden, 
417;  does  harm,  but  no  good,  423; 
practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter ; 
the  greek,  428,  and  the  latin,  429. 
Question  of  marriage  after  ordination, 
430,  in  the  greek  church,  431,  and  the 
latin,  434 ;  vow  of  continence  annexed 
to  holy  orders,  considered,  436.  Ques- 
tion of  second  marriage  of  priests  ;  or 
orduning  those  who  have  been  twice 
married,  437  ;  marriage  of  clergy  un- 
fittingly denounced  by  cardinal  of 
Creroa,  iv.  588. — Marriage  ring,  ser- 
mon on,  iv.  207. 

Married  persons,  rules  for,  in  respeet  of 
chsstity,  iiL  62,  and  of  justice,  128  ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by,  112. 

Marry  (interjection)  v.  45. 

Marsh  (Dr.  Francis)  married  Taylor's 
daughter  Msry,  i.  exxiL  his  descend- 
ants, ecxevtsi  sqq. 

Martin  (&)  when  a  catechumen,  remained 
with  his  heathen  parents,  x.  465 ;  gave 
all  he  had  to  the  poor,  iiL  193 ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  devil,  iv.  443. 

curate  of,  see  Cotes  ef  Con," 


science. 

Martyrs,  the  forty  in  Cappadocia,  frozen 
in  a  lake,  iv.  436 ;  one  of  them  failed,  L 
125  ;  iv.  122  ;  and  a  soldier  standing 
by  took  his  place,  462. 

Mary  (the  blessed  virgin)  her  descent, 
ix.  191;  and  espousals,  ibid.  iv.  210; 
why  betrothed,  IL  63 ;  her  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  delivery;  her  condition, 
character,  and  demeanour,  61 — 65; 
believed  to  have  remained  a  virgin, 
though  not  so  declared  in  scripture,  ix. 
637 ;  alleged  tradition  thereupon,  633 ; 
mothers  should  imitate  her  in  nurs- 
ing their  children,  ii.  72  sqq.  how  re- 
garded and  prayed  to  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  255 — ^9 ;  whether  rightly 
called  the  mother  of  God,  ix.  637 ; 
those  who  so  called  her,  anathematised 
by  Nestorius,  x.  312*;  strange  argu- 
ment used  to  prove  her  free  from  ori- 
ginal sin,  viL  283 ;  saying  attributed 
to  her  respecting  the  descent  of  grace 
into  the  soul,  iii.  295. 

—  Magdalene,  idolatrous  addresset 
to,  vL  259. 
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Mary,  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  dedi- 
cation to,  viii.  3. 

of  Rheims,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Mas  Johnt  tuL  6S3. 

Masst  in  what  language  it  might  be  said, 
vL  604. 

Massey  (Isaac)  put  into  Taylor's  living, 
i.  xxw. 

Masters  of  families,  their  duties,  iii.  129  ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by,  142. 

Material  cau^e  of  good  and  evil,  x.  S47. 

Mather  {IncmsAe)  his  remarks  on  Taykfi 
conduct  in  the  ghost- story,  i.  c*.  ccxcvL 

Matron,  prayer  to  be  said  by,  vii.  297  sq. 

Matthews  (abp.)  patronizes  firamhall, 
viii  408. 

Maximianus  begs  the  prayers  of  the  chris- 
tians, iv.  70. 

Majciminus,  his  unhappy  end,  ii.  590. 

MeaU,  rules  for  conduct  of,  vii.  614. 

Meaning,  good,  pretence  of,  a  temptation, 
ii.  213. 

Means  and  end  in  action,  must  be  sym- 
bolical, X.  646. 

Meat  and  drink  usually  free  from  tax, 
X.  167. 

Medes  and  Persians,  laws  of,  controlled 
the  kings,  x.  177. 

Meditalien  defined,  ii.  ISO  ;  is  little  prac- 
tised, 129;  enjoined  in  holy  scripture, 
132 ;  benefits  of  it,  ibid,  rules  for  it, 
1S3  sqq.  how  related  to  contemplation, 
139 ;  prayer  for  grace  of,  144 ;  suitable 
subjects  for,  on  several  days  of  week, 
vii.  615. 

Mieekness,  blessing  promised  to,  it.  396. 

MelchiadfSf  his  testimony  to  confirmation, 
V.  123,  641  sqq.  whether  he  died  a 
martyr,  IS. 

Melchizedek,  bread  and  wine  offered  to,  a 
type  of  the  eucbari&t,  viii.  62. 

Meletisu  removed  the  chain  from  Symeon 
stylites,  ii.  216. 

Member,  loss  of,  may  be  ordered  by  the 
laws,  X.  64 ;  member  of  Christ,  marks 
of.  iii.  2. 

Memory  of  God's  benefits,  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  conscience,  ix.  10;  memory  shall 
recall  everything  at  last  day,  viii.  441 ; 
advantages  of  ill  memory,  iv.  273. 

Mental  reservations,  6ee  Reservations. 

Merciful  are  blessed,  iL  401. 

Mercury  worshipped  by  throwing  stones, 
i.  5  ;  vi.  623 ;  viii  15S ;  statue  of,  evil 
minister  compared  to,  510. 

Mercy,  works  of,  iii.  188 ;  miracles  of  di- 
vine mercy,  iv.  632  sqq.  subject  of  it, 
fallen  man,  633 ;  shewn,  in  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
635.-— (1)  in  giving  us  blessings;  re- 
atoring  our  nature,  637,  to  be  above 
angels,  6u8  ;  compensating  our  defects, 
640  ;  turning  curses  into  blessings, 
I.  E 


641  ;  supplying  wants,  645 ;  making 
the  way  of  salvation  pleasant,  648 ; 
giving  us  restraining  grace,  653,  and 
the  mercies  of  predestination,  654; 
helping  us,  against  all  reason  and  ex- 
pecution,  656 ;  making  nature  and 
chance  serve  us,  658 ;  so  placing  us 
that  we  never  need  sin,  660  ;  with 
many  other  blessings,  661. — (2)  in  be- 
ing ready  to  forgive,  662 — 8,  and  long 
suffering,  6()9  sqq. — Mercy  of  divine 
judgments,  471  ;  shewn  in  God's  good- 
ness, 472,  forbearance,  478,  and  long 
sufiS;ring,  483. — God's  mercy  will  pre- 
vail over  the  malice  of  men,  vii.  476. 

Merope,  her  answer  to  Cresphoutes,  ii. 
452. 

Merula,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

fMTafjL4\€ia  and  furdyoia,  vii.  60. 

Metelli  had  their  revenge  on  Nseviua, 
viiL  412. 

fi€$^ei¥,  alleged  derivation  of,  ii.  654 ; 
iv.  203. 

Micare  digitJs,  iv.  632. 

Middle  state  jfor  unbaptized  infants  and 
heathens,  notion  of,  vii.  253,  317. 

Midwives  baptizing,  x.  359. 

Miik  and  honey  anciently  given  to  the 
new-baptized,  v.  545 ;  milk  brought 
with  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  attar, 
X.  407. 

Milton  said  to  have  admired  Taylor,  i, 
ixxi.  the  two  men  compared,  cccxxviiL 

Mine  and  thine  should  not  be  curiously 
distinguished  between  husband  and 
wife,  iv.  218. 

Minerva,  see  Pallas. 

Minister  of  Christ ;  his  duty,  viii.  499 ; 
is  peculiar,  and  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary christians,  500  sqq.  consists  (1) 
in  life,  505  ;  which  must  be  holy,  507 ; 
especial  reasons  for  this,  iv.  80 ;  viii. 
321,  509—18;  (2)  in  doctrine,  506; 
which  must  be  (1)  scriptural ;  i.  e. 
either  found  in  scripture,  519,  accord- 
ing to  interpretation  literal,  521,  or 
mystical  and  spiritual,  524 ;  or  dedu- 
cible  therefrom,  528,  by  what  rules, 
ibid.  sqq.  (2)  grave,  not  controversial 
or  about  hard  texts,  531  sqq.  (3) 
wholesome,  534 ;  (4)  unreprovable,  585 
sqq. — Rules  and  advices  to,  in  respect 
of  personal  duty,  i.  101,  prudence,  103» 
government,  104,  preaching,  107,  ca- 
techism, 111,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
112,  sacraments  and  public  prayers, 
lis. — Ministers  whether  bound  to  re- 
ject the  impenitent  from  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  198. — Ministerial  office, 
divine  institution  and  necessity  of,  i.  S 
eqq.  its  powers;  binding  and  loosing, 
12 ;  preaching,  14  ;  baptizing,  24 ; 
administering  Uie  holy  communion,  31 ; 
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leqnim  ordinatioD  from  QoA,  89 ;  im- 
plying a  8«|Minition,  43,  and  a  saneti- 
fication,  of  the  person,  51,  aa  a  per- 
petual order,  54 ;  may  not  be  aanuned 
at  will,  i.  e/jrxr*.  or  its  functions  usurp- 
ed by  civil  magistrate,  x.  215;  whe- 
ther it  should  be  sought  solely  for  the 
glory  of  God,  iv.  83 ;  whether  the  mi- 
nistrations of  an  unholy  man  are  Ta- 
lid,  IT.  80  sqq.  Tiii.  821,  511  sqq. 
L  c/e. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  conuderatioDS  upon,  ii. 
491  ;  miracles,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  Ti.  877 ;  falsely 
pretended  in  the  church  of  Rome,  462 ; 
are  not  multiplied  without  need,  ▼. 
271 ;  fidse  pretence  of  miracles,  raises 
prejudice  against  a  doctrine,  505  ;  mi- 
raculous gifu  do  not  prore  an  institu- 
tion temporary,  28 ;  miracles  of  diTine 
mercy,  see  Mercy. 

MUrhna  and  gemara,  ix.  447. 

Miserable  acd  afflicted,  offices  and  forms 
of  prayer  for  the,  viii.  652. 

Miseries  of  man's  Lfe,  consideration  of, 
lii.  'J84. 

Missals  quoted  concerning  prayer  for  the 
dead,  vi.  552 ;  judgment  between  two, 
V.  500. 

Mithrot  rites  of,  made  like  christian  cere- 
monies, L  4  ;  ii.  2^1,  581. 

Milhridatet  antidote  to  poison,  ir.  315. 

Mitre  used  by  gentile  priest«,  L  4. 

Mizaldust  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Modesty,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian  so- 
briety, iiL  78  ;  acts  of  it,  as  opposed  to 
curiosity,  79,  to  boldness,  81,  and  to 
nn  decency,  82. 

Molicnida,  an  emblem  of  fnondship, 
i.  92. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  iv.  245,  493. 

Monarchy,  natural  origin  of,  x.  5(i\  ro- 
mish  doctrine  destructive  of,  vi.  278. 

Monastery,  children  may  not  enter,  against 
parents'  will,  x.  476. 

Monday,  meditations  for,  vii  615,  9; 
prayer  for,  642. 

Monica  (S.)  her  prayer  for  her  son,  iv. 
72  ;  her  affection  to  the  holy  eucbarist, 
viii.  63.     See  jivgustine. 

Monks  accused  falsely  in  Heory  the 
eighth's  time,  ix.  1 10. 

Montanisis,  their  strange  indtation  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  vL  187. 

Montanus,  disappointed  st  missing  a  bi- 
shofiric,  ▼.  510 ;  his  opinions  misrepre- 
sented, 392. 

Monthly  minds,  v.  511 ;  viii.  407. 

Moral  actions,  what  change  can  be  mvie 
in  by  persuasions  of  conscience,  ix.  122. 

demonstration,  whether  a  sufficient 

ground  of  certainty  in  duties,  ix.  152 ; 
requisite  or  couditions  of,  178 }  moral 


demonstration,  pforing  tiie   chiistiaB 
religion  to  be  from  God,  1541 

Moral  law,  of  tea  eommandmenta,  see  Dt" 
ealogue, — Moral  preccpta  and  precepts 
not  moral  in  law  of  God,  how  diaoem- 

.  ed,  ix.  468 ;  moral  duties  how  inter- 
preted \j  phariaeea^  viii.  2M. 

— —  theology  made  intricate  bj  cain- 
istical  wrhefs,  ix.  mL  sqq. 

Morally  good  things  may  be  dene  by  an 
unregenerate  man,  vii.  366. 

Morasfiam  allowed  to  say  mass  in  Sc]»- 
▼onian  tongue,  vi.  604. 

More  (sir  T. )  would  finish  his  prayers  be- 
fon  he  waited  on  the  king,  iii.  14. 

Momiug  pnyer  instituted  by  AbraluUBy 
It.  73;  ix.  683. 

Mortal  sin,  all  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  8o» 
▼ii.  94 ;  distinction  of  mortal  and  ve- 
nial sin,  in  what  aense  to  be  admitted, 
83  sqq.  is  hurtful,  as  taught  in  churck 
of  Rome,  vi.  244 ;  viewed  in  relation  to 
duly  of  eonfession,  508. 

MoHi/lcaHoa,  what  it  is,  iL  172 ;  la  either 
( I )  of  the  spirit  and  will,  ibid,  whick 
is  needful  in  order  to  pnyer,  173; 
degrees  of  it,  173 — 1 ;  or  (2)  of  the 
body,  178;  degrees  of  it,  179  sqq. 
cautions  respecting,  182  sqq.  rules  for, 
185  sqq.  there  is  no  law  concerning  the 
instruments  of  it,  viii.  266. 

Mortem  (bp.)  helped  to  unite  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  v.  12. 

Moses,  legend  conoeming  his  childhood, 
iv.  571  ;  his  condition  when  he  esme 
down  from  the  mount,  vii.  26 ;  mosaic 
law  and  ceremonies,  see  GrrvsMnJct, 
Lace. 

Mother  should  nurse  her  children,  iL  72  ; 
whether  she  has  the  same  authority 
over  children  as  the  father,  x.  493; 
prayer  of,  in  behalf  of  childreo,  viii. 
648;  mcther  and  father  handle  chil- 
dren diflerently,  iii.  829. 

in  law,  marriage  with,  nnkwfnlt 


ix.  379. 

of  God,  see  Mmry  (virgin). 

lfo/toe«,  concurrence  of  two  different  ones, 
how  affi»ct8  action  and  conacience,  iz« 
82  sqq. 

Mourners  are  blessed,  ii  395. 

Mutatas,  i.  e.  half-christians,  vL  234. 

MulHtude  no  test  of  truth,  v.  492;  is. 
197 ;  dependence  on  it,  an  argument  of 
a  wrong  cause,  ▼.  383;  ix.  484;  n 
multitude  is  not  to  be  excommunicatody 
V.  161. 

Murder  fori>idden  in  the  Sixth  command- 
ment, q.  ▼. 

Murrana  (Anna)  see  Cases  ^  Comscienee. 

Music  in  churches,  x.  41 1. 

Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  viii.  391. 

Myrrh  put  in  wine  to  check  iu  vapovn. 
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ill  61  ;  !▼.  232 ;  yiii  406 ;  iti  import 

as  offered  by  the  wiie  men  to  Chriiit, 

ii.  b6,  96. 
Hfyson  governed  his  family  me\],  viii.  422. 
Myiteriet  of  the  gospel  revealed  to  us  by 

the  Spirit,  iv.  831 ;  what  the  way  to 

understand  them,  ix.  56,  75. — '  Mys- 

terium  meum'  &c  viii.  336. 
Mjfitkai  sense  of  scripture,  vtiL  624; 

cautions  respecting  it,  625  sq. 


Nanu  called  upon  a  person,  meaning  of, 
z.  564  ;  name  of  God  being  put  upon 
a  place,  ii.  814  sq.  must  not  be  taken 
iu  vain,  422 ;  when  added  to  another 
word,  expresses  greatness  or  excellence, 
viii.  76 ;  name  of  Jesus,  alleged  mys- 
tery in,  il  104  sq.  iv.  295. 

Nmrd,  Jesus  twice  anointed  with,  il  511, 
601. 

Jfatunotiet  took  their  oracles  at  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  z.  46S. 

Kathanael,  his  approach  to  Jesus,  ii.  286, 
91  ;  the  ground  of  his  faith,  294  sq. 

National  judgments,  ii.  593 — 8. 

NaticUy  of  Christ,  see  Je»u»  Christ 

Natural  religion  deiined,  n.  3. 

Naturs,  law  of ;  what  it  is,  iz.  279 ;  foun- 
dation of  all  laws,  and  measure  of  their 
obligation,  307;  its  first  band,  fear, 
309;  its  second,  love,  314;  snpplies 
defect  of  civil  law,  318;  sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  less, 
326  ;  such  acta,  not  only  unlawful,  but 
void,  329.  Can  be  dispensed  with,  by 
divine  power,  333,  but  not  by  human, 
341  ;  that  the  obligation  of  a  natural 
law  ceases,  can  be  declared  only  by  the 
public  voice,  346 ;  may  be  interpreted 
by  equity,  piety,  and  necessity,  347  ; 
decalogue  not  a  perfect  digest  of  it, 
404;  the  christian  law  alone  is  so,  408. 
See  also  '  Life  of  Christ,'  il  7  sqq. 
Laws  of  nature  are  chiefly  three ; 
love  of  God,  ii.  7,  of  our  neighbour,  8, 
and  of  aelf,  12  ;  how  they  come  to  be 
laws,  13 ;  are  sufficient  for  happiness, 
17  ;  partly  adopted  into  religion,  18 ; 
imperfectly  embodied  in  law  of  Moses, 
19,  but  perfectly  in  law  of  Christ,  20 
aqq.  instanced  in  law  of  charity,  29. 

Nature  of  man ;  ite  weakness,  iv.  119; 
its  evil  state  keepa  us  in  the  necessity 
of  sinning,  viiL  268. 

Nnvis  Agrigrentina,  iv.  196. 

Navy,  prayer  in  behalf  of,  vit!.  660. 

Nazianxen  (Gregory)  kept  silence  for  a 
whole  Lent,  iv.  282;  preferred  pru- 
dence to  fortune,  577  ;  bis  testimony 
against  transubatantiation,  vi.  149,  205, 
585,  90,  and  in  behalf  of  confirmation, 
T.  64L 


NeapoUtan  shepherd,  uneasy  at  having 
broken  the  Lent  fast,  ix.  695. 

NeeesHty  is  the  band,  and  the  solution,  of 
a  law,  z.  33  ;  only  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity or  great  charity  may  we  follow 
an  opinion  relying  on  a  Klender  pro- 
bability, ix.  194.— Necessity  of  sin- 
ning, what  places  and  keeps  us  in,  viil 
268 ;  necessity  of  coming  out  of  this 
state,  270,  in  what  degree  this  is  to  be 
effected,  274,  and  by  what  meana,  278 ; 
how  to  be  contented  under  violent  ne- 
cessities, ill  105. 

Neetarius  abrogated  the  office  of  the  pub- 
lic penitentiary  priest,  vl  531. 

Nee^/ul  to  salvation,  few  things  held  to  be 
so  by  the  primitive  church,  vl  435. 

Negative  argument  from  scripture,  how 
far  valid,  iz.  634 ;  negative  precepts  of 
Christ,  slwaya  obligatory,  660. — See' 
Affirmative, 

Negligence  no  ezeuse,  z.  29. 

Negotiation  or  civil  contract,  how  far  de- 
pends on  law  of  God,  or  of  man,  iil 
130 ;  rulea  for,  ibid,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  christian  simplicity,  iv.  620  $ 
in  case  of  doubt  theieui,  how  we  should 
act,  X.  d08. 

Neighbour^  rules  for  intercourse  with,  vil 
614;  of  doing  good  (o,  and  speaking 
good  of,  in  preparation  lor  the  holy 
communion,  viil  120,  2. 

Nephew,  L  e.  grandson,  see  ChrerndduU 
dren, 

Nerot  his  unworthy  amnsements,  iil  12, 
and  poor  ambition,  96;  he  and  other 
persecutors  of  Christianity  came  to  un- 
timely end,  ii.  590;  his  mother  prayed 
her  son  might  be  empeior,  iv.  60. 

New  birth  in  baptism,  il  234,  60 ;  new 
creature,  and  new  man,  deacriptions  of 
repentance,  vil  72;  new  creation  in 
Christ,  V.  615  ;  new  doctrines  brought 
in  by  church  of  Rome,  vl  452. 

Newton  Kail,  the  house  where  Taylor  kept 
school,  i.  xxvUL 

Nicaeiut  Mechliniensis,  became  blind,  but 
learned,  iv.  640. 

Nieene  council,  remarks  on  enlargement 
of  creed  at,  v.  395 — 404;  the  second, 
decreed  for  worship  of  images,  vi.  21<( 
and  was  for  that  reason  condemned  by 
council  of  Francfort,  614. 

NieetoM  Patricius  laid  aside  hit  aoger  at 
night,  il  435. 

Nickolean  (William,  afterwards  bp.)  ac- 
count of,  I  eclviiL  kept  school  witli 
Taylor,  aanUL 

Nieiae,  hia  superstidon,  iv.  112. 

Nicodemu*,  his  conversation  with  Jetu% 
ii.  308. 

Nieolae  the  deacon  falsely  aecuied  of  h 
vile  heresy,  v.  390. 
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Nicomedia,  non  of  the  king  of,  his  chas- 
tity, iii.  66 ;  iv.  du8. 

Nicout  his  »tatae  fell  od  the  person  who 
scourged  it,  iz.  284. 

Nieces  and  uncles,  intermarriage  of,  for- 
hidden  by  htinian  law,  not  by  law  of 
nature,  ix.  380. 

Night,  meditationa  for,  vii  616. 

Niie,  *  Draw  as  from  Nile,'  viii.  122. 

Ninevis  or  Nymeosis,  the  Dives  of  our 
Lord's  parable,  ii.  570. 

Ninth  commandment  expounded,  ii  445, 
ninth  article  of  church  of  £ngland,  see 
EnglofiiL 

NintUt  his  monument,  iii.  452,  and  in- 
scription, 272. 

trlj^y  Mfirifia,  &c  ii.  235. 

Nitrioy  monk  of,  giving  away  at  last  his 
testament,  iii.  193 ;  two  of  them  gave 

'  their  goods  to  the  poor  in  different 
ways,  ii.  416  ;  none  of  them  would  ac- 
cept a  present  of  raisins,  180. 

Noah,  his  prayer  in  the  ark,  iv.  73  ;  said 
to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God,  a  me- 
morial of  the  creation,  iz.  456. 

Northampton,  earl  and  countess  o^  men- 
tioned, I  xxxiii,  ii.  283. 

Noncegiant  not  able  to  get  wine,  ix.  564 ; 
allowed  to  consecrate  in  bread  only,  vi. 
276 ;  ix.  545,  60. 

Notes  of  the  cnurch,  see  Church. 

Novatians,  their  doctrine  concerning  sin 
after  baptism,  ii.  3^3  ;  vii.  395,  404. 

Noxa  caput  sequitur,  vii.  269. 

Nutna  said  he  received  his  laws  from  the 
goddess  Egeria,  x.  120. 

Nursing  children,  duty  of,  in  imitation  of 
the  Virgin  mother,  iL  72. 

Oatht  in  what  cases  allowed  by  heathens, 
and  Jews,  ii.  423,  and  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  424  ;  whetlier  promissory  oaths, 
425,  or  assertory,  426  ;  cautious  re- 
specting each  kind,  427  sq.  we  are 
under  oath  to  God,  iv.  401 ;  king  sub- 
ject to  his  own  oath,  x.  178 ;  oath  not 
to  speak  to  father  or  mother  annulled, 
514  ;  oath  of  repentance  should  be  ac- 
cepted, viii.  139 ;  oaths  between  chris- 
tians and  heathenii,  ix.  253  ;  oaths  dis- 
pensed with  in  church  of  Rome,  vi.  274 ; 
common  swearing  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  294. 

Obedience  (1)  to  Ood,  a  christian  virtue, 
ii.  106 ;  enjoined  in  first  command- 
ment, 414 ;  shewn  to  be  genuine,  by 
four  tests,  108 — 11;  cautions  respect- 
ing small  disobediences,  112 — 4;  (2) 
to  man  ;  is  a  greater  instance  of  hu- 
mility than  obeying  God  immediately, 
I'l'-i;  rules  and  measures  of  it,  115  — 
22,  acts,  du  ies,  and  degrees  of  it,  iii. 
116 — 22;  is  to  be  paid  according  to 


what  is  commanded,  not  according  to 
what  is  best,  x.  62  ;  should  be  prompt 
and  unquestioning,  viiL  453;  advaii. 
tages  of  it,  341 — 9 ;  best  conservatory 
of  charity,  truth,  and  peace,  339; 
prayer  for  it,  ii  124;  iiL  139;  is  a 
wife's  first  duty,  iv.  227  ;  obedience  of 
monks  foolishly  tested,  x.  520 ;  which 
more  guilty,  he  who  commands  a  sin» 
or  he  who  sins  in  obedience,  573. 

Obnoxious,  in  the  sense  of  subject,  or  out- 
wardly responsible,  viii.  213. 

O'BrazUe,  or  the  enchanted  island,  cu- 
rious Irish  legend  respecting,  vi.  318. 

Occasions  of  sin,  whether  we  must  qwt 
all  such,  if  we  would  communicate, 
viii.  168. 

Offence  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  the 
newly  married,  iv.  216. 

Offerings  to  God,  when  suitable  and  ae- 
cepUble,  ii.  323. 

Offices,  collection  of,  viii.  571 ;  icmaxks 
upon,  i.  cexlv. 

Officious  lie,  i.  e.  intended  to  do  good  to 
another,  ix.  231. 

Old  age,  examples  of,  iii  318 ;  repent- 
ance in,  how  to  be  dealt  with,  vii.  217. 

— -  testament,  not  every  thing  there  dono 
is  warrant  for  us,  ix.  484;  nor  its 
church  government  a  pattern  for  ours, 
X.269. 

Oiive  chosen  by  Minerva,  viii.  169 ; 
ix.  XX. 

Omnipoteney  of  God  appealed  to  by  main- 
tainers  of  transubsUntiation,  vi.  100. 

^oo^ios,  the  word  objected  to  by  some 
of  old,  V.  401  ;  not  justly  rejected  be- 
cause not  in  scripture,  ix.  637. 

O^Nial  (sir  Phelim)  his  character  and 
doings,  i.  Ixxxv,  xcviiu  viiL  415. 

Opinion,  simple  error  in.  innocent,  v.  511 ; 
how  far  the  church  or  governors  may 
act  to  restrain  false  or  differing  opini- 
ons, 531  i  toleration  of  them  does  not 
endanger  religion,  534.  Probable  opi- 
nion, and  safe  to  follow,  what  con- 
stitutes, according  to  Romish  writers, 
vi.  246;  of  two  opinions  equally 
probable,  one  may  be  safer  than  tho 
other,  ix.  181 ;  an  opinion  speculatively* 
probable,  not  always  practically  the 
same,  182;  when  two  opinions  seem 
equally  probable,  how  determine  be- 
tween them,  189 ;  an  opinion  relying 
on  very  slender  probability,  not  to  be 
followed  except  in  case  of  great  neces- 
sity, ror  clmrity,  194;  assent  given  to 
oire  side  of  a  probable  opinion,  may 
upon  confidence  of  the  sentence  of 
another,  be  depose ),  212  ;  in  what  case 
one  may  in  a  probable  matter  answer 
against  his  own  opit.ion,  217  ;  a  guide 
of  souls  may,  in  a  case  only  probable. 
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yield  his  opinion  to  conscience  of  peni- 
tent,  218. 

Order  and  degree  whether  distinguished, 
V.  10.5  sqq. 

Ordination  of  ministers,  from  God  him- 
self, i.  39  sqq.  implies  a  separation  of 
the  person,  43,  and  a  giving  him  the 
requisite  graces,  51 ;  power  of  ordina- 
tion given  to  apostles,  v.  25,  and  so  to 
hishops,  110;  whether  to  them  only, 
118. 

Orestillat  see  Cmcs  of  Conscience. 

Origen  thought  future  punishment  not 
eiemal,  iv.  567 ;  misunderstood  a  text 
of  scripture,  viii.  523 ;  S.  Uierome's 
judgment  of  him,  525. 

Original  sin,  a  subject  much  disputed, 
vii.  495  ;  sixteen  opinions  concerning 
it,  510  ;  account  of  it,  ii.  101,  vii.  497  ; 
existence  of  it  confessed,  ibid,  how  it 
bears  on  doctrine  of  anabaptists,  v.  546 ; 
vii.  523;  the  doctrine  explained  and 
proved  out  of  scripture,  243  ;  effect 
of  AdamS  sin  on  his  posterity,  249 
sqq.  303,  498,  545  ;  whether  it  made 
ns  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  316,  or  na- 
turally and  necessarily  vicious,  2J7  ; 
whether  it  is  in  us  any  thing  more  than 
an  imputed  sin,  and  how  it  is  so,  309  ; 
objections  against  this  doctrine,  con- 
sidered, 263,  518  ;  whether  it  is  against 
Rom.  V.  524 ;  how  God  visits  fathers' 
sins  on  children,  270,  569 ;  true  causes 
of  men's  wickedness,  275  ;  freedom  of 
choice  remained  after  Adam's  fall,  279, 
506  ;  so  the  fathers  said,  313  ;  advices 
respecting  this  doctrine,  284  ;  teach- 
ing of  antiquity  herein,  319;  Tay- 
lor's doctrine  whether  against  ninth 
article  of  church  of  England,  543; 
the  article  expounded,  331  ;  Calvinist 
doctrine ;  supralapsarian,  500,  and  sub- 
lapsarian,  501  sq.  other  collateral  er- 
rors, 505;  whether  concupiscence  is 
original  sin,  558 — 68,  or  is  sin  at  all, 
573  sqq.  whether  sin  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man,  ibid. — lieber's  remarks 
upon  the  controversy,  L  xUv,  sqq.  Ujc. 
sqq.  eUjxviii.  »qq. 

Originals,  see  Scripture. 

Oriuda,  see  Philips. 

Orme*s  life  of  Owen,  and  his  remarks  on 
Jeremy  Taylor  therein,  i.  xxxii. 

Ormond  (James,  marquess,  afterwards 
duke  of)  patronizes  Taylor,  i.  xci/i. 
who  reports  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  xcio,  sq.  a^ks 
him  for  the  see  of  Dromore,  srcix.  and 
describes  the  state  of  his  dioceses, 
CI. — iv. — See  Dedication,  Letters. 

(duchess  of)  see  Dedication. 

Oseney  (William  ol)  see  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 


Osseni  reckoned  among  heretics,  v.  393 ; 
taught  to  pray  with  obscure  words,  vi. 
213. 

Oswy  gained  a  victory  after  prayer  and 
vow,  ii.  481. 

Otho  Frisingensis,  his  statement  concern- 
ing purgatory,  vi.  197,  55iK 

Oughtred  (William)  his  intercourse  with 
Evelyn,  i.  ccixxvi.  viiL 

Oxford,  story  of  an  alderman  of,  viL  577. 


Pachomius,  his  praise  of  obedience,  viii. 
339. 

Ptfijo-baptism,  see  Baptism  of  infants. 

Page  (William)  two  persons  of  that  name, 
L  ccliv. 

Pain,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heart  of  man,  iv.  337. 

Paliadius  troubled  ccuceming  his  unpro- 
fitable life,  X.  648. 

Pallas  chose  the  olive,  ix.  xx. 

Paliavicini,  laylor's  judgment  of  his 
works,  i.  IxxxiiL 

Pancirone,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Panic  terrors,  whether  preachers  may  af* 
fright  men  with,  ix.  99. 

Pannonian  hear,  vicious  person  compared 
to,  iv.  544. 

Papknutius  suffering  the  maiming  of  his 
body,  for  his  faith,  iv.  147,  46^;  he 
and  S.  Ephrem  reported  to  have  c«»n- 
verted  two  harloU  to  a  holy  life,  iL  223. 

wapdfiaffis,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Paradise,  meaning  of,  vliL  552 ;  see  Inter- 
mediate state  of  the  souL 

— —  birds  of,  christians  compared  to, 
vii.  517. 

Paralytic  persons,  method  for  cure  of, 
ix.  .^57. 

wapdwrwfia,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Pardon,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  divine 
mercy,  iv.  636,  62  sqq.  there  is  no  sia 
but  with  repentance  may  be  pardoned, 
vii.  390 ;  of  pardon  of  sins  connnitted 
afltr  baptism,  393 ;  difliculty  of  oh. 
taining  pardon;  doctrine  and  practice 
of  primitive  church  in  this  article,  ;)95  ; 
not  given  to  all  sins  in  thts  life,  ii.  371 ; 
not  to  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
vii.  404.  How  to  be  obtained  for  ha- 
bitual rins,  150—88;  objections  against 
Taylor's  doctrine,  considered,  188 — 
209 ;  the  doctrine  reduced  to  practice, 
209  sqq.  pardon  given  only  so  far  as 
sin  is  cured,  iv.  100  sq.  vii.  178;  viii. 
290  ;  is  be>tiwed  in  biiptism,  ii.  235  ; 
i  e.  in  infants,  of  original  s.n,  261  ; 
perked  pardon  of  sins  not  given  in  this 
world  after  the  great  efflux  of  it  iir  our 
first  regeneration,  372  ;  when  uncertain, 
iv.  543 ;  whether  may  be  gained  by  a 
death- bed    repentance,   vii.   2:^3   sqq. 
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prayer  for,  tiL  384 ;  Tiit.  678.  lUinisb 
doctrine  rrapecting  pardonti  vL  285. 
—King  can  pardon  criminal,  x.  181 ; 
in  what  caws  he  may  jnatly  do  so,  182. 

Parents  should  be  honoured,  and  how,  ii. 
438;  why  they  love  their  children,  t 
86;  fathers  and  motliers  lave  their 
children  diHerently,  in-  329  ;  their  du- 
ties, 126;  power  and  authority,  x. 
4.51— 500;  see  J^o/Aer,  Mother, Children. 
I'rayer  to  be  usetl  by  parenta,  iiu  142. 

Parermeneuta  reckoned  among  heretica, 
r.  393. 

Parhhet,  history  of.  t.  178  ;  z.  277. 

Parisian  massacre,  L  74. 

Parliameni  of  Ireland,  sermon  at  opening 
of,  ▼iii.  383. 

Paretria,  or  diocese,  r.  102,  10. 

Parricide,  no  law  against  in  ancient 
Rome,  Tii.  343 ;  law  respecting  it  in 
Venice,  iz.  199. 

Parsons  (P.)  gains  a  dispensation  from 
the  prpe,  viii.  467. 

■■  (sir  William)  a  puritan  leader,  L 

cavi 

Part  of  our  dnty,  when  we  may  he  ad- 
mitted to  do,  ix.  5^. 

Parysatis  loses  at  play  to  her  son  on  pnr- 
pore,  X.  597. 

Paschal  lamb,  tjrpe  of  the  encharist,  tSL 
62 :  paschal  wax,  a  sacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 

Passion  must  not  be  mistaken  for  con- 
science, ix.  36 ;  riolence  of,  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  evil  act,  vii.  378 ;  mastery  of, 
needful  for  nnderstanding  the  scripture, 
▼iii.  373,  and  as  a  sign  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  504 ;  simulating  a  passion, 
whether  lawful,  x.  129;  *  passions'  of 
apostles,  spurious,  vi.  140. — Passion  of 
Christ,  see  Jrsiw  Christ 

Passooer,  Christ  celebrates  the,  ii.  606. 

Pastor,  bishop  so  called,  ▼.  93. 

Patience,  practice  of,  in  sickness,  iiL 
353—64,  Tiii.  677,  or  affliction,  688 ; 
constituent  or  integral  parts  of  pa- 
tience, iii  312. 

Patriarchal  society  and  authority,  ii.  9  sq. 

Patrick  (S.)  said  to  have  consecrated 
many  churches,  &c.  Tiii.  419. 

Patroelus  killed  his  friend  in  auger,  iiL 
198. 

Patrons  of  livings,  duty  of,  iL  Si6. 

Paul  {&)  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, ii.  470  ;  whetlier  in  Rom.  vii.  he 
describes  himself,  viii.  266;  his  doc- 
trine does  not  contradict  that  of  S. 
James,  284;  his  disagreement  with 
S.  Barnabas,  277  ;  hynm  for  conversion 
of,  vii.  657. 

■  the  hermit,  his  cheerful  and 

pleasant  conversation,  iv.  291. 

Paula   Romana»  her  immoderate  grief 


at  the  loaa  of  her  ehildicn,  iiL  107» 
447. 

Pamliciam  reckoned  among  heietic%  ▼• 
393. 

Paulimu  returns  thanks  for  a  present  of 
sackcloth,  iL  181 ;  aold  himself  to  sla- 
▼ery  to  ledeem  a  young  man  to  his  mo- 
ther, iiL  193. 

Peace,  way  of,  viL  18  sqq.  diflereBt  ways 
ofstrivinjf  after,  viiL  364;  peaee-niakera 
are  blessed,  iL  404 :  peace  through  the 
world  at  birth  of  Christ,  82 ;  signs  of 
ttue  peace  of  conscience,  ix.  32. 

Pedanius  Secnndns,his  death  how  avenged, 
▼iL  570. 

Peers  (Richard)  a  pnpil  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, i.  xrix. 

Peirs,  Piers,  or  Pierce  (Thomas)  his 
controversy  with  Baxter,  L  IxxxHL 
cclxxxviiL 

Petagia  {S  )  killed  herself  to  escape  de- 
filement, X.  89. 

Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  ori»]na1  sin, 
baptism,  &c.  iL  261 — 3,  ViL  31,  317; 
ninth  article  of  church  of  Kngland  di- 
rected against  it,  18 ;  history  of  the 
name,  327  sq. 

Penal  laws,  x.  64^-153 ;  maybe  in  chris- 
tian states,  even  to  loss  of  life,  64 ; 
may  oblige  the  person  to  suffer,  even 
before  sentence,  72.  (For  other  par- 
ticulars, see  vol.  X.  Table  of  Contents;) 
if  obscnre,  how  to  be  interpreted, 
510. 

Penance  ecclesiastical,  or  fruits  of  re- 
pentance, viL  423  aqq.  useful  miiiia- 
tries  thereto  are,  contrition,  424,  confes- 
sion, 438,  and  satisfactions,  common- 
ly called  penances,  463,  such  as  s^or- 
row,  corporal  afflictions,  prayers,  alms, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  resiiu- 
tion,  465 — 70  ;  penances  snd  corporal 
austerities,  practice  of,  485 ;  penance 
fur  certain  sins  before  communion,  du- 
ration of,  ▼iiL  179;  whether  penanco 
may  be  enjoined  on  a  prince,  x.  305  ; 
Taylor  said  to  have  enjoined  penanoe 
to  a  lady,  i.  ax,  Romish  doctrine  re- 
specting penances,  vL  232,  is  danger- 
ous, 241. 

Penitent,  marks  of  a  true,  iiL  207;  vii. 
433  ;  penitent  thief,  his  case  wl.eiher  a 
warrant  for  a  death-bed  repenunce,  Iy. 
406  ;  see  Repentance,  Conscience  of 
penitent,  guide  of  souls  may  yield  his 
own  probable  opinioa  to,  ix.  218. — 
Penitents,  i.  e.  persons  under  penance, 
not  adipitted  to  holy  communion.  L  35; 
what  is  sufficient  to  admit  them  thereto, 
▼iiL  195. 

Penitential  hymns,  ▼ii.  661,  litanies,  viii. 
696,  and  prayers,  viL  8J,  148,  236— 
40,  490  i  ▼iiL  205. 
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Penifentiary  priest  abolished  by  KecU- 
rius,  tL  68 1 « 

Penteeattt  tee  WhUnuiday. 

Fe9pfe,  obligation  of  law  doeM  not  depend 
on  its  acceptance  by,  x.  56. 

Percy  (bp.)  said  to  have  replaced  Tay- 
lor's remains  in  their  own  vault,  L 
exxL 

Perfecthn  and  repentance,  the  two  dcc- 
tniiea  compatible,  vii.  Z6  sqq. 

Petfecttonisttt  sect  of,  i.  Lcjxu  Hi.  cclxxrvii, 

Peric'$s  came  to  a  wedding  gaily  dressed, 
ii.  6i6;  when  refuted  in  argument, 
could  appear  to  have  the  boRt,  vi.  7  ; 
his  happy  reflection  on  his  death-bed, 
z.  182. 

Perjury  forbidden  by  the  third  command- 
ment, it  422  i  duratioB  of  penance  for, 

.  viii.  179. 

Permittion  of  that  which  Christ  forbids, 
whether  ever  lawful,  iz.  476  sqq.  z. 
681. 

Perot  how  she  nourished  her  father  when 
starving,  z.  79. 

Perplexed  conscience,  case  of,  iz.  267. 

Perteeution  for  religious  opinion,  by  wliom 
first  preached,  v.  853,  and  practised, 
524  ;  penecntion  for  righteousness' 
sake,  a  blessing,  ii.  406. 

Pereevertmee  needful  to  a  true  fervour  and 
seal,  iv.  166,  and  for  success  in 
prayer,  66  sqq. 

Pereiane  prefer  a  charitable  lie  to  a 
hurtful  truth,  z.  120;  their  practice 
with  the  noblest  slave,  iv.  245;  Per- 
sian who  killed  a  lion  to  save  life  of  his 
prince,  617;  Persians  at  Strymon,  487. 

Perverte  conscience,  is  like  deformity  of 
body,  iz.  49. 

PestiUnce,  prayer  in  time  of,  iii.  246. 

Peter  (S.)  wept  as  often  as  he  heard  the 
cock  crow,  iL  610,  iv.  463;  all  bishops 
are  his  successors  v.  42  ;  commisstton 
given  to  him,  462,  how  interpreted  by 
church  of  Rome,  iz.  568 ;  commund 
given  him  to  kill  and  eat,  v.  499 ;  why 
he  suiTered  himself  to  be  reproved  by 
S.  Paul,  z.  104. 

Petty  (sir  William)  his  favourable  ofitr 
to  Taylor,  i.  Ixxis. 

Phaethan  would  have  been  careful  after 
his  fall,  viii.  167. 

PhariteeM,  righteousneft  of,  ii  418;  rfii. 
249  sqq.  their  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  imitated 
by  church  of  Rome,  vi  495. 

Pkaraoh  had  the  law  of  nature  to  guide 
him,  iz.  297 ;  how  God  hardened  his 
1«eart,  iv.  481. 

PhitU,  meaaing  o^  mistaken  by  Taylor, 
iv.  672. 

Phihtgriue,  his  thankful  address  to  God, 
iii  898. 


Philij^icue  csused  images  of  first  six 
syiiocU  to  be  taken  down,  v.  501. 

Philips  (Mrs,  Katherine)  known  as  'Orin- 
da,'  i.  UjtiiL  Taylor's  Discourse  of 
Friendship  ad(lre^sed  to  her,  ibid,  con- 
jectured by  Heber  to  have  written  tho 
treatise  on  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
Ixi. 

Philtetinee,  their  offering  of  golden  mice 
and  emerods,  accepted  by  God,  iz.  124. 

^iXSXoyos,  see  Xary6^iKot. 

Philopcemen  cr»fiy  in  war,  iv,  625. 

PkiUtsophy,  tradition  th«t  the  Greeks  were 
saved  by,  v.  437  ;  iz.  620. 

Philotimus,  the  charge  he  gave  his  son,  z. 
468. 

Phocion  advises  Athenians  not  to  he  ha»ty 
in  revolt,  iii.  197;  z.  81  ;  encourages 
a  timorous  Greek  condemned  to  die, 
iv.  462. 

Photius  gave  presbyters  commission  to 
confirm,  v.  124. 

^p6tfnfia  ffapKhs  expounded,  vii.  338. 

Phryne^  her  inscription  on  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  iv.  246. 

Physfct  A  prayer  on  taking,  iii  365. 

Physicians  should  go  by  probabilities,  iz. 
215 ;  their  duties  in  regard  of  desperate 
cases,  iii  132;  duties  of  paiient  to- 
wards physician,  357  :  their  falsehoods 
proverbial,  z.  104;  they  were  servautt 
in  ancient  Rome,  232. 

Picqueeringt  vii.  385. 

Picture  of  God,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
make,  iz.  420  sqq.  or  to  worship  God 
thereby,  429  ;  pictures  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wrongly 
slowed  in  ctiuruh  of  Rome,  vi  217, 
633  sq.  picture  or  image  of  Christ, 
639 ;  iz.  423  ;  see  Image,  History  of 
the  \\9e  of  pictures  in  churches,  ii  421, 
vi  215,  z.  400. 

Piety  needful  to  make  us  fit  intercessors 
for  others,  iv.  70 ;  piety  to  parenta,  z. 
460  sqq. 

Pigeons,  medicinal  use  of,  iz.  357. 

Pilate,  Jesus  taken  befire,  ii  611  sqq. 
674  sqq.   his  unhappy  end,  IJ79. 

Pile,  aee  Cross. 

Pilgrimages  recommended  by  church  of 
Rome,  but  not  by  ancient  writers,  vL 
192,  537. 

Pillar  of  truth,  the  church  so  called,  vi 
347. 

Pilot  (Jewish)  would  not  guide  his  ship 
on  the  sabbath,  iz.  581. 

Pittocus  had  a  passionate  wife,  iii  98. 

Pius  the  fourth,  his  creed  represents  the 
Roman  church  as  the  mother  of  all 
churches,  vi  457. 

the  fifth,   his  proceedings   against 

queen  Klizabeth,  viii  465,  and  in  the 
Venetian  cause,  466. 
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PlagWt  thanksgiving  after  recoYery  from, 
viiL  693. 

PUUo,  they  that  PUp  with,  are  well  the 
next  day,  ii.  533 ;  !▼.  193  ;  his  life  how 
saved  in  Egina,  x.  46 ;  his  doctrine  re- 
specting princes  lying,  120.  See  Dio^ 
genet. 

Platonic  friendship  and  love,  L  81. 

Plapt  see  Cards, 

Pleasure,  one  of  the  fonr  cords  that  tie 
man's  heart,  iv.  337  ;  pleasure  sen- 
sual, iii.  44,  and  spiritual,  45 ;  worldly 
pleasure  no  proper  instrument  of  fe> 
licity,  iv.  181  ;  pleasure  of  sin,  con- 
sidered, 235  sqq. 

Pleiades,  a  law  of  many  parts  compared 
to,  X.  521. 

Plenty  no  proper  instrument  of  felicity, 
iv.  181,  92  sqq. 

v>corff(/a,  see  Cocetousness. 

Pliny  the  younger,  how  he  foiled  a  ma- 
licious attempt,  iv.  582. 

Plistonax,  his  country  suffered  great  eril 
from  keeping  him  in  banishment,  x.  65. 

Plotinus,  answer  of  the  oracle  respecting 
his  soul,  L  cccxiv. 

Pocock  said  by  his  parishioners  to  be  no 
latinist,  i.  cli, 

Podavivus  following  his  master  through 
snow,  ii.  43. 

Poena,  use  of  the  word,  x.  99  sq. — damni 
and  sensus,  viL  17,  544. 

Poenitenlia,  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  vii.  63  sq. 

Poggius  a  partial  historian,  x.  119. 

Polemo  travelled  in  wickedness,  but  never 
dwelt  there,  iv.  534. 

Pollux  an  example  of  brotherly  friendship, 
I  82,  5. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  y.  %^. 

Pnly crates'  daughter,  dream  of,  iii.  301. 

Polydamas  crushed  by  fall  of  a  cave,  iiL 
312. 

Polygamy,  evils  of,  ii.  9. 

Polyuicet  nhya  there  is  danger  to  one  walk- 
ing in  an  enemy's  country,  iv.  93. 

Polypus,  wanting  prey,  devours  its  own 
arms,  iv.  235. 

Ponipry  congratulated  on  his  sickness, 
iii.  319. 

Pomponius  Atticus  chose  rather  to  die  than 
live,  iii.  3^3. 

Ponere  sepem  Icgi,  see  Sepem, 

vovripiai  threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  126. 

Pontifex,  a  name  given  to  bishops,  v.  95. 

Poor,  careless  of  little  things,  iv.  536. 

Pope,  adiierence  to,  whether  a  note  of  the 
church,  vi.  873 ;  not  iufallibie  in  ex- 
pounding sctipture  or  resolving  ques- 
tions, V.  462 — 83. — Church  of  Rome 
claims  for  the  pope,  universal  bishop- 
ric, vi.  218,  power  to  declare  articles  of 
faith,  452  sqq.  to  dispense  with  laws  of 


God,  276,  ix.  ix.  560,  and  of  nature, 
343  sqq.  to  depose  princes,  riiL  483  ; 
and  many  claim  for  him  all  ecctcsi- 
astical  and  temporal  government,  x. 
200. — Moral  character  of  popes,  iv. 
497  ;  first  preachers  of  persecution,  v. 
353  ;  many  of  them  notorious  herelica, 
476  ;  pope  and  council,  their  authority 
re^pectively,  448,  vi.  364,  465;  why 
the  clergy  set  the  pope  above  councils, 
v.  10,  46-2. 

Poppies  of  Caicus,  pleasures  of  sin  com- 
pared to,  ir.  240. 

Popular  goTcmments,  origin  of^  x.  56. 

Porcia,  her  fortitude,  i.  94. 

Porphyry  says  that  now  Jesus  is  honour- 
ed, the  gods  can  give  no  help,  ix. 
162. 

Portuise,  vL  218. 

Posidonius  bore  pain  well,  iii.  318. 

Positive  laws  of  Christ  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  human  power,  ix.  558. 

Possibility  of  keeping  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  Tii.  25. 

Postulanda,  or  things  to  be  prayed  for 
(part  of  the  Golden  Grove)  viL 
626  sqq. 

Posture  in  prayer,  ii.  481,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  hoiy'eucharist,  viiL  224. 

Potamius,  his  voluntary  imprisonment  by 
way  of  penance,  x.  74. 

Pothinus,  his  answer  to  the  unbaptized 
president,  iv.  581. 

Poverty,  how  to  be  contented  under,  iiL 
101  ;  advantages  of,  205  ;  poverty  in 
spirit,  blessedness  of,  ii.  392. 

Powell  (sir  John)  a  pupil  of  Taylor,  i. 
xxix.  his  epitaph,  eclx. 

Power  of  God  can  dispense  with  law  of 
nature,  ix.  333. 

supreme  civil,  is  absolute,  x.  161 ; 


bound  by  laws  of  God,  175 ;  how  far 
by  laws  of  man,  176  sqq.  none  may 
rebel  against  it,  185 ;  is  over  persons 
and  causes  ecclesiastical,  200,  with 
power  of  coercion,  223,  and  jurisdic- 
tion even  in  causes  internal  and  spi- 
ritual, 249,  power  to  convene  and  dis- 
solve synods,  254,  and  extemnl  judg- 
ment in  causes  of  faith,  256  ;  but  must 
rule  ecclesiastical  causes  by  mini&lry 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  259  ;  may  not 
be  excommunicated,  299 ;  its  consent 
needful  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  308 ; 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  contrast- 
ed, 268,  319.— See  King. 

Practical  judgment  should  be  sure  and 
evident,  ix.  50. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  binds  kings,  x.  177. 

Praise  is  not  always  flattery,  iv.  308 ; 
praising  an  action,  is  partaking  it,  x. 
576. 

Pratinus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 
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Prayer^  what  it  is,  ii.  464 ;  a  remedy 
against  teinptaiion,  227,  and  against 
the  flesh,  iv.  lib  ;  one  of  the  precepts 
which  Christ  superinduced,  ii.  464; 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  zeal  must  he 
shewn,  iv.  161,  8  ;  matter  of  prayer,  ii. 
465,  and  manner,  i.  e.  conditions ;  es- 
sential, 472,  and  accessary,  475 ;  one 
of  the  parts  of  holy  living,  iii  175  ; 
man's  reluctance  to  it,  ihid.  ii.  173 ; 
iv.  47,  411  ;  motives  to  prayer,  iii. 
176  ;  rules  for  the  practice  of  prayer, 
ihid.  how  to  avoid  wandering  thoughts 
in  prayer,  182  ;  signs  of  weariness 
therein,  183  ;  remedies  against  it,  184. 
Return  of  prayer,  iv.  47  sqq.  sinner's 
prayer  not  heard,  48  sqq.  conditions 
required  for  any  prayer,  51  sqq.  for  a 
good  man's  prayer,  61  ;  for  prevailing 
intercesMon,  70  ;  signs  of  prayer  being 
heard,  83  ;  said  by  church  of  Rome  to 
be  accepted  *  opere  operato,'  vi*  251  ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nance, vii.  468,  and  a  subject  for 
self-examination  before  holy  commu- 
nion, viii.  72.  Prayer  for  the  dead, 
iii.  262  sq.  vi.  195  sqq.  545—53; 
and  to  the  dead,  see  Invocation.  Spirit 
of  prayer,  Spirit  of  God  why  so  called, 
342  sq.  prayer  of  Jews,  343 ;  set 
forms  of  prayer,  see  Liturgy.  Public 
prayer  should  be  in  a  language  under* 
stood,  vi.  210 ;  posture  in  prayer,  ii. 
481. 
Prayera 

For  grace  to  spend  our  time  well,  iii. 
29  ;  holy  intention,  42  ;  imitation  of 
Christ,  ii.  48;  obedience,  124;  iii. 
139  ;  meditation,  &c.  iL  144  ;  mor- 
tification of  body  and  spirit,  188  ; 
help  under  temptation,  228 ;  fruits 
of  baptism,  276  ;  faith,  306 ;  with 
hope  and  charity,  iii.  221  ;  ho- 
liness, as  God's  temples,  ii.  327 ; 
repentance  and  perseverance,  390; 
iii.  231,  383;  vii.  58,  9,  422,  90; 
viii.  677 ;  spirit  of  almsgiving,  iL 
463,  of  prayer,  483,  and  of  fa^iting, 
490;  humility,  636;  iii.  113;  pa- 
tience, 363,  viiL  677;  charity,  vii. 
662  ;  temperance,  iii.  Ill  ;  chastity, 
112;  love  of  God,  ibid,  content- 
ment, moderation,  and  patience, 
114;  pardon,  384;  viii.  678  ;  holy 
and  happy  death,  vii.  648. 
Against  fear  of  death,  viiL  678,  90; 
sensuality,  iii.  HI  ;  pride,  vii.  640; 
coveiousness,  642 ;  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  643;  envy,  644;  an- 
ger, 645;  weariness  in  well-doing, 
646. 
On  the  events  of  Christ's  life  ;  the  an- 
nunciation, ii.  65  ;  bearing  in  the 


womb,  62  ;  nativity,  70;  nursing  by 
the  blessed  Virgin,  81  ;  apparition 
of  angels,  91;  epiphany,  97;  cir- 
cumcision, 105;  death  of  innocents, 
and  flight  into  Egypt,  156  ;  disputa- 
tion with  the  doctors,  159 ;  preach- 
ing of  John  the  baptist,  170 ;  bap- 
tism and  temptation  of  Christ,  2U3  ; 
first  miracle,  294  ;  cleansing  the 
temple,  313:  conversation  with  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  344  ;  first  preach- 
ing, 351  ;  beatitudes,  408  ;  miracles, 
498  ;  triumphant  entry,  and '  be- 
trayal, 626,  7 ;  washing  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  636  ;  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  Q69i  apprehension, 
Q^'it  9 ;  trial  and  scourging,  679 ; 
passion,  iiL  210  sqq.  crucifijcion,  ii. 
710  ;  resurrection,  729. 

On  tlie  divine  presence,  iii.  43 ;  ex- 
cellency of  christian  re  igion,  ii, 
546 ;  certainty  of  salvation,  556 ; 
original  sin,  vii.  296 ;  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 389  ;  scandal,  ii.  583  ;  di- 
vine judgments,  598 ;   death,  701. 

By  kings  and  magistrates,  iii.  141  ; 
subjects  under  invasion,  &c.  140 ; 
masters  of  families,  &c.  142  ;  pa- 
rents for  their  children,  ibid,  married 
persons,  112  ;  a  matron,  vii.  297,8; 
maiden  before  marriage,  647  ;  wife, 
new-married,  viii.  644,  or  afilicted, 
647;  mother,  648;  widow,  649  j 
sailors,  667  ;  sick  persons,  iii.  224 — 
6,  359  sqq.  the  miserable  and  afflict- 
ed, viii.  652;  prisoners  of  various 
kinds,  662;  debtors,  iii.  143.— 
Prayer  of  Christ  at  His  baptism,  ii. 
277  ;  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  iv.  73. 

In  behalf  of  the  church,  the  king,  the 
clergy,  our  relatives,  and  benefac- 
tors, iii.  32,  3,  140,  4,  244  sqq.  viii. 
658  sqq.  all  who  are  in  misery, 
iii.  33 ;  the  sick,  or  dying,  227, 
436  sqq.  viii.  674;  madmen,  here- 
tics, &c.  672 ;  the  army  or  navy, 
viii.  660. 

Before  and  after  sermon,  i  64,  7 ; 
viii.  596  sq.  before  a  journey,  iii. 
229;  viii.  671;  before  hearing  or 
reading  the  word  of  God,  iii.  229  ; 
before  receiving  the  holy  commu- 
nion, viii  53,  83,  for  £aiih,  115, 
charity,  151,  repentance,  205;  on 
the  morning  of  commtmion,  218  ;  at 
and  after  receiving,  229  sqq. — In  any 
afl[liction,  iii.  222,  3,  viii.  686  ;  in  » 
storm  at  sea,  iiL  228  ;  ■  in  war,  fa- 
mine, or  pestilence,  246  ;  vow  to  be 
made  in  danger,  228. 

Pra)ers  and  thanksgivings  for  festivals, 
iii.  232,  8;  viii.  610  sqq.  for  sainU' 
days,  &c.  iii.  240 ;  viu.  615  ;  birth- 
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da  J  or  dty  of  btptism,  iii.  289 ;  for 
ft  apecial  deliverance,  236,  or  blefts- 
ii)g«  237. — Form  of  thanksgiving, 
Tiii.  692. 

Mominfc  and  OToning  prayer,  iii.  33, 9  ; 
Tiu  639  I  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
640  aqq.  for  a  eongrefration,  viii. 
676  sqq.  for  a  family,  599  sq.  Lord's 
prayer  paraphrased,  viL  627. 

Penitential  litanies,  viiL  696,  and 
prayers,  vii.  81,  122  :  viiL  205 ;  after 
a  K^^At  crime,  vii.  148,  or  a  long  im- 
piety, 2?6— 42. 

Women,  devotions  proper  for,  viii.  639 ; 
child-birth,  prayer  for  safe,  ibid, 
thanksgiving  for,  641. 

Acts  of  adoration,  iiL  30 ;  oblation  of 
our>elvet,  81 ;  faith,  224,  368  ;  hope, 
430  sqq.  viii.  688  {  charity,  iii.  399  ; 
love  to  God,  222;  patience,  359; 
viii.  688  ;  humility  and  modesty,  iii. 
113;  thanksgiving,  30;  repentance 
or  contrition,  31,  882 ;  viii.  687 ; 
resolution  of  amendment,  iii  386 ; 
preparation  for  holy  communion  ;  of 
love,  dvsire,  contrition,  and  faith, 
250 ;  viiL  229. 


lord's     pnyer,     uned    through     all 
churches,  viiL  530;  to  be  used  by 
us  in  its  very  words,  t.  287  sqq.  ex- 
position of,  it  466  sqq.  paraphrase 
er,  vii.  627. 
Family  prayer,  should  be  in  set  form, 
V.  257,  99  ;    form  of,  for  morning, 
viii.  599,  and  evening,  604. 
Prayer- book,   by   whom  compiled,  v. 
227  ;  its  excellency,  233 ;  under  what 
authority    set    forth,    284  ;    wisely 
framed,  ibid,  attacked  by  puritans  at 
Francfort,  235,  but  by  the  Roman- 
ists only  charged  with  imperfection, 
236  ;  whence  the  prayen  are  taken, 
237 ;  considered  in  deUil,  238  sqq. 
its  prayers,  239,  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, 241,  litany  and  collects,  243, 
and  communion  service,  246 ;  testi- 
monies in  its  favour,  248  ;  its  forms 
of  benediction,  2-19,  and  absolution, 
25 1  ;  contrasted  with  the  Directory, 
252 ;  treatment  it  has  received,  254. 
Praying  with  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
set  forms  of  prayer,  considered,  v.  263 
sqq. 
Preaching  the  gospel,  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  otfice  ministerial,  i.  14—24 ;  rules 
and  advices  for,  107;   (see  Doctrine, 
Minister i)  whether  preachers  may  af- 
fright men  with  panic  terrors,  ix.  99. 
Precarious,  i.  e.  depending  on  the  will  or 
consent  of  another,  iv.  589 ;  v.  487  ; 
vi.  357;  viiL  198;  x.  198,  514. 
Precepts  of  Jewish  law,  number  of,  11 16 ; 


Sx.  496 ;  precepts  6f  Christ,  see  jf^ 
firmativct  Jesus  Christ,  Law  of  Christ 

Predestination,  one  of  God's  grtat  mercies, 
iv.  654;  Christ  its  bead,  rii.  515,  and 
foundation,  304 ;  God's  predestination 
not  to  be  the  ground  of  oor  judgment 
concerning  our  final  condition,  iL  547 ; 
absolute  predestination  first  preached 
by  S.  Augtistine,  v.  483 ;  presumptu- 
ously handled  by  Eckius,  363. 

Predicamenist  the  ten  commandments 
compared  to,  ix.  viii. 

Prejudice,  a  great  but  sometimes  incul- 
pable cause  of  error,  v.  502 ;  how  it 
operates,  508;  must  not  be  mistaken 
fur  conscience,  ix.  Z^. 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  x.  180.  , 

Presbyter  distinct  from  bishopj  v.  24; 
part  of  the  office  of  apostle,  44 ;  some- 
times called  apostle,  45 ;  gave  assistance 
and  counsel  to  bishop,  70,  but  without 
impairing  his  jurisdiction,  185;  S. 
Hierome's  statement  on  this  point  con- 
sidered, 70  sqq.  the  names  how  far  in- 
terchanged, 88  ;  might  not  without 
episcopal  licence  officiate,  152,  or  tra- 
vel, 160  ;  belonged  to  bishop,  175  ;  did 
not  vote  in  councils,  169,  or  help  in 
ordination  of  bishops,  102. 

Presbyterians,  their  position  and  conduct 
at  the  Restoration,  L  xcvL  sqq.  their 
want  of  integrity  and  ingenumuness, 
eelxxxix.  their  hostility  to  Taylor,  ct. 
sqq.  their  doctrine  concerning  original 
sin,  vii.  502,  refuted,  50^ ;  they  place 
the  spiritual  power  above  the  civil,  x. 
200. 

Presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament, 
is  real,  but  spiritual,  vi.  11  sqq. 

of  God,  several  manners  of,  iiL 

23  ;  consideration  of,  a  chief  means  of 
resisting  temptation,  ii.  220,  and  in- 
strument of  holy  living,  iiL  22  sqq. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  see 
Jesus  Christ 

Prester  John,  or  Mas  John,  viiL  533. 

Presumption,  case  of  a  sick  person  tempted 
to,  iL  690  sq.  considerations  against, 
iii.  434. 

Prevalency  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's  notes  of  the  church,  vL  377. 

Prwventing  grace  of  God,  iL  92. 

Pride,  a  sin  threatened  in  holy  scripture, 
▼it  129 ;  pride  of  our  heart,  a  proof  of 
iti  hardness  and  wickedness,  >y.  426 ; 
pride  shewn,  in  pretending  to  be  ftee 
from  pride,  506;  arguments  agaiust, 
iiL  68  ;  prayer  against,  vii.  640. 

Priests,  should  be  a  diatinct  order,  i.  8 
sqq.  have  always  been  held  in  honour, 
ibid,  priests  and  kings  called  gods,  ▼• 
14;  christian  priesthood  when  consti- 
tuted, ix.  537 ;  christian  priests  forbid- 
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den  to  pre  tentenee  in  a  cause  of 
blood,  ix.  685  ;  marriage  of  priests,  see 
Marriage,  Gentile,  Jewish,  and  chris- 
tian priests,  alike  in  many  practices,  1. 
4. — See  3iinUterial  office,  Prtthyter, 

PrimhlauSf  in  his  greatness,  kept  his 
country  shoes,  iii.  70. 

Primum,  Terum  ;  see  Quod. 

Princes,  what  they  learn  to  do  well,  it. 
806 ;  what  the  fit  education  for,  311 ; 
said  to  have  license  to  lie  sometimes,  x. 
1*20;  whether  a  prince  may  tolerate 
several  religions,  v.  633,  or  permit  any 
tiling  forbidden  by  Christ,  ix.  476.— 
See  King, 

Principal,  see  Accfteory. 

Principles,  evil,  imbibed  by  men,  a  cause 
of  their  sinning,  viii.  269. 

Prisci/lian,  death  of,  v.  528,  brought  credit 
to  his  doctrine,  522. 

Pritonert,  office  of  prayers  for,  viii.  662. 

Private  spirit,  they  that  pretend  to  be 
guided  by,  are  false  doctors,  iv.  599. 

Proaresiut,  scholars  of,  would  answer  with 
deliberation,  v.  262. 

Prohuhile,  meaning  of,  ix.  178. 

Probability,  the  greater  destroys  the  less, 
ix.  184;  the  same  probability  remain- 
ing, we  msy  not  change  our  practical 
sentence,  192;  an  opinion  resting  on 
slight  probability,  not  to  be  followed 
except  in  what  cases,  194 ;  probability 
alleged  to  be  the  only  ground  of  pro> 
test  ant  religion,  vL  318 ;  is  a  sufficient 
ground,  ibid.  Conjugation  of  probabili- 
ties, shewing  christian  religion  to  be 
from  God,  ix.  156. — Probable  argu- 
ments, their  power  separate  and  col- 
le<:tive,  152—6;  probable  conscience, 
see  Conscience ;  probable  ignorance, 
what  it  is,  x.  621  ;  probable  opinion, 
see  Opinion, 

Procession  of  Holy  Ghost,  see  FUioque, 

Promises  should  be  made  and  kept  with 
christian  simplicity,  iv.  617  sqq.  Ro- 
mish doctrine  that  the  pope  can  release 
m»n  from  their  promises,  vi.  276 ; 
God*s  promise,  our  best  ground  of  as- 
surance that  our  prayers  are  heard,  iv. 
83;  promises  of  Christ,  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  437. 

Promulgation  of  laws  needful,  to  make 
them  binding,  x.  53. 

Property,  see  Mine, 

Propltecy,  spirit  of,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  377. 

Prophets,  their  explications  of  moral  law, 
authentic,  ix.  410;  their  command,  a 
warrant  f  r  breaking  any  command- 
ment except  the  first,  350 ;  their  bold 
rebnke  of  kings,  no  precise  example  to 
us,  iv.  589. 

Piro/erifon  of  faith*  see  ^^nahgy. 


Proposition,  bread  of,  see  Skew-bread, 

Prosperity,  said  by  Aristotle  to  produce  a 
love  of  God,  iv.  476  ;  whether  a  note  of 
the  true  church,  v.  503  ;  vi.  378 ;  pros* 
perity  of  the  wicked  considered,  iv. 
450;  prosperous  siu  should  be  sus- 
pected, vii.  212. 

Protogenes  and  Apelles  contended,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest  line,  viii.  108. 

Proverb  may  determiue  a  man's  belief,  v. 
508. 

Providence  which  governs  the  world,  true 
account  of,  ix.  3. 

Provision,  that  part  of  justice  which  it 
due  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  iii.  123. 

Prudence  more  useful  than  fortune,  iv. 
577 ;  distinguished  from  conscience, 
ix.  15;  christian  prudence,  what  it  is, 
ii.  291,  iv.  573  sqq.  required  in  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  i.  103  ;  was  need- 
ful to  primitive  christians,  iv.  673  ;  be- 
nefits of  it,  574;  how  far  a  duty,  575. 
Its  parts  and  acts  are, — to  choose  a 
christian  end,  ibid,  and  pursue  it  with 
apt  means,  578,  have  due  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest,  579,  do  credit  to  our 
religion,  583,  recommend  our  teaching 
by  our  conduct,  588,  not  walk  alor.e 
and  unguided,  590,  choose  our  guide 
wel  1,  594,  and  by  what  marks  or  signs, 
595 — 606  ;  cautions  in  applying  tliese 
tests,  606  sqq. 

Prudent ;  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent, iL  114;  viL  483:  viiL  260;  sentence 
of  prudent  and  good  man,  though  but 
probable,  warrants  an  action,  ix.  219. 

Psalmody  in  churches,  apt  for  edification, 
X.  411. 

Psalms,  the  higher  clergy  ancientljf 
obliged  to  know  them  by  heart,  viiu 
507 ;  psalms  of  private  composition 
not  allowed  to  be  read  in  churches,  v. 
295. 

Psalter  (Hatton's)  i.  gxvii,  eclvii.  Psalter 
of  our  lady,  vi.  253;  of  Jesus,  254. 

Pnblicant  name  of,  odious  among  Jewa 
and  Greeks,  iL  334. 

Publius,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience, 

Punishment,  fear  of,  the  first  and  greatest 
band  of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  309 ; 
punishments  not  destructive,  are  me- 
dicinal, iv.  485 ;  a  man  can  inflict 
punishment  upon  himself,  x.  74 ;  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  judge  must  be 
submitted  to,  87  ;  when  it  may  be 
avoided,  ibid,  punishment  endured 
does  not  discharge  the  conscience,  97  ; 
whether  we  may  require  that  an  offend- 
ing brother  be  punished,  141  ;  half- 
punishments,  99 ;  future  punishments, 
iv.  39  sqq. 
Purgative  way  of  religion,  see  PluminaHre. 
Purgatory,  one  of  the  novelties  of  the 
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church  of  Hoine,  vi.  193,  543  ;  ground* 
of  it  doubtful,  194;  how  it  arose,  195 
sq.  545 ;  how  far  it  is  found  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  fathers,  195  sqq.  5''i3 
sqq.  argument  aj^ainst  it,  547 ;  testi- 
monies against  it,  199,  562  sqq.  sub- 
scribed at  Florence  by  some  who  con- 
demned it  at  home,  iv.  587. 

Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  iL  98, 
125  ;  hymn  for,  rii.  658. 

Puritan^  their  conduct  at  the  Restoration, 
i.  xevL  sq.  Clarendon's  judgment  of 
them,  ccUxxix.  sqq. 

Purity  of  heart,  blessedness  of,  iL  403 ; 
purity  of  intention,  an  instrument  of 
holy  living,  iii.  16. 

Purpose,  see  lUtolutioiu 

PyrrhOt  see  Cotes  of  Conseienee, 

Pythagoras  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  for  joy 
at  a  mathematical  demonstration,  i. 
ceexviiL  enjoined  self-examination  at 
night,  iii.  297  ;  his  saying  about  truth 
and  charity,  z.  100;  his  followers 
avoided  oaths,  U.  424;  enjoined  a  se- 
paration from  the  body,  viii.  371 ;  mis- 
apprehended the  injunction  to  abstain 
from  beans,  250;  answer  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean woman  thereupon,  z.  88. 


Q,  or  cue,  vi.  265. 

Quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast,  see  Lent. 

Quakers^  how  expound  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  viii.  525. 

Quarentana,  see  CarSme. 

QuartodecimanSf  why  called  heretics,  v. 
394. 

Qui  nescit  simalare,  &c.  iv.  531. 

Quiet  conscience,  ix.  49. 

Quod  dubiras  ne  feceris,  vl  165.  Quod 
omnes  tangit,  or,  Quod  epectat  ad 
omnes,  &c.  v.  172,  234,  87.  Quod 
primum,  verum,  176.  Quod  semper, 
&c.  see  Index  of  authors,  Vincentius 
Lirinensis. 

Quotations  from  scripture  may  be  made  in 
a  sense  different  from  the  original,  ix.  95. 


Rahabt  her  charitable  lie,  x.  105. 
Railingt  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  300. 
Rainbow,  tradition  that  it  should  not  be 

seen  for  forty  years  before  the  day  of 

judgment,  viii.  150. 
Raphael  calls  himself  Azarias,  z.  128. 
Ratihabition  of  an  act  is  imputed  to  good 

or  evil,  x.  570. 
Ratio  legis  non  est  lex,  x.  529. 
Ratiocination^  see  Reason. 
Ravaillac  not  moved  to  kill  the  king  by 

reading  Mariana,  viii.  462. 
Raziel  the  angel,  cries  out  every  day,  x. 

186. 


RaziSf  whether  he  did  right  in  killiog 
himself,  X.  95. 

Readers  and  singers  in  the  ancient  churchy 
V.  296. 

Reading  or  bearing  the  word  of  God,  one 
of  the  external  actions  of  religion,  iiL 
164;  rules  for  it,  165. 

Readings,  variety  of,  a  cause  of  dl£5cultj 
in  scripture,  v.  41 1. 

Real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, a  spiritual  presence,  vi.  11  sqq. 
proved,  against  doctrine  of  Transub^ 
stantiation,  q.  v.  and  see  Lord's  supper 
— Taylor's  treatise  on  the  real  presence, 
when  published,  i.  xxxvUi,  remarks 
upon  it,  cxcvL 

Reason,  authority  of,  v.  494 ;  reason,  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  the  best  judge 
of  controversies,  ibid.  sqq.  reason  errinf^ 
may  be  inculpable,  499  sqq.  enlight- 
ened reason,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science ;  ix.  12.  Use  of  reason  in  reli- 
gion, 55 — 79  ;  arguments  against  it, 
55 — 7,  which  are  used  by  three  kinds 
of  persons,  58  sq.  but  reason  is  not  op- 
posed  to  faith,  59  sqq.  not  even  to  that 
faith  which  is  infused  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  62  ;  right  reason,  not  the  affirm- 
ative measure  of  articles  of  faith,  ibid, 
but  the  negative  measure  of  all,  66 ; 
distinctions  to  be  made  in  applying  this 
rule,  68 ;  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
71  ;  arguments  against  use  of  reason, 
answered,  75  ;  reason  not  fallible, 
though  ratiocination  may  be  wrong, 
77.  Law  of  nature,  prompted  by  rea- 
son, 292 ;  natural  reason  and  natural 
law  compared,  592 ;  reason  one  of  the 
sources  of  uniformity  in  religious  rites, 
L  3. 

Reasonableness  of  Christ's  yoke,  ii.  539. 

Rebaptizing  of  heretics,  was  a  denial  of 
the  validity  of  lay-baptism,  i.  26 ;  for 
which  validity,  was  alleged  tradition,  v. 
430;  against  it,  scripture,  ibid,  mys- 
tically applied,  416. 

Rebellion  not  lawful  on  any  pretence,  z. 
185 ;  excuses  itself  by  pleading  con- 
science and  the  scripture,  viii.  346. 

Rebus,  an  enigmatical  expression,  x.  407. 

Reconciliation  needful  as  a  preparation  for 
death,  ii.  697  ;  whether  needful  be- 
fore communion,  viii.  170  ;  repentance 
called  reconciliation,  %ii.  71. 

Record  of  truth;  the  church  is  so,  z. 
440. 

Recreations  should  be  without  immoderate 
affection,  x.  593 ;  not  games  for  money, 
594,  dispassionate,  599,  not  scandalous, 
601,  or  wasteful  of  time,  iii.  13. 

Recusancy  not  too  severely  handled  by 
our  laws,  viii.  469. 

Redeeming  the  time  explained,  iv.  581. 
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Redhead  charjred  with  perjury,  i.  S5. 

JU/ormed  chwrchest  their  ordinations  whe- 
ther vniid,  V.  118. 

Regale  and  '  regium*  distinguished,  i.  S6. 

Regenerate  estate  or  person,  character  of, 
TiL  870;  how  far  may  consist  with 
sins  of  infirmity,  372 ;  infection  of  na- 
ture remains  in  the  regenerate,  837; 
Komans  vii.  15  sqq.  does  not  mean  a 
state  of  infirmity  in  the  regenerate, 
845  ;  S.  Augustine's  exposition  of  the 
words,  360  ;  regeneration  in  baptism, 
ii.  234,  60 ;  christian  state  called  in 
scripture  regeneration,  359 ;  Jackson's 
account  of  regeneration,  vii.  668. 

ReguJuMj  hiM  wasteful  expense  at  hit  son's 
funeral,  iii.  450. 

Relapse,  a  reason  for  fear,  iv.  102;  it 
grieves  the  Spirit  of  God,  ibid,  is  with- 
out excuse,  103  ;  does  violence  to  rea- 
son, 104,  and  impliea  ingratitude,  105. 

Religion,  meaning  of,  larger,  iii.  144,  and 
narrower,  145  ;  should  be  sincere  and 
pr.ictical,  ii.  540  sqq.  making  religion 
the  business  of  our  lives,  part  of  growth 
in  grace,  iv.  500  ;  its  actions,  internal, 
iiL  145  sqq.  and  external,  163  sqq.  its 
three  great  actions,  iv.  109  ;  its  duties 
never  contradict  one  another,  660 ; 
whether  every  thing  of  religion  is  de- 
termined by  Christ's  law,  ix.  579. — 
Ileiigion  beneficial  to  a  state,  viii.  856 ; 
has  great  power  to  efi!ect  changes  in 
states,  X.  209  sqq.  esubliahes  all  na- 
tural and  political  relations,  and 
changes  none  but  the  spiritual,  258 ; 
the  supreme  civil  power  governs  in 
religion,  203  sqq.  that  is  no  good  re- 
ligion whose  principles  destroy  any 
duty  of  religion,  viii.  388  ;  or  which  is 
busy  in  scruples  and  fantastic  opinions, 
ibid,  or  which  disturbs  government  and 

Eublic  peace,  389  ;  religion  established 
y  law  and  just  authority,  may  not  be 
reproved  by  a  private  judgment,  SSd  ; 
religion  ties  princes  to  keep  laws  of 
the  church,  x.  295. — Slates  of  religion, 
children  may  not  enter  into,  against 
parents'  will,  474. — Religion  of  holy 
places,  see  Holy  places ;  christian  re- 
ligion, see  Chriitian,  and  vol  iii.  Table 
of  contents. 

Religiotits,  etymology  of,  ii.  817;  dis- 
tinguished from  '  religens,'  iv.  116. 

Religious  vows,  see  Fows, 

Remanent  affections  to  sin,  we  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  concerning,  viii.  66. 

Remission  of  sins  granted  to  repentance, 
vii.  890  sqq.->See  Pardon. 

Remitting  and  retaining  sins,  a  part  of 
the  office  ministerial,  i.  12. 

Repentance,  a  duty  of  great  and  universal 
concernment,  vii.  8 ;   common  errors 


concerning  it,  8  sqq.  nature  and  de- 
finition of  it ;  different  expressions  for 
it  in  the  New  testament,  60  ;  descrip- 
tions of  it,  taken  from  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  74;  it  glorifies  God,  iv.  881,  and 
of  all  things  in  the  M'orld  makes  the 
greatest  change,  iii.  205  ;  motives  to 
it,  212  ;  it  is  one  half  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  ii.  351  ;  does  not  belo  g 
to  angels,  352 ;  is  given  and  revealed 
through  Christ,  353  ;  covenant  of  re- 
pentmce  consigned  in  baptism,  854 ; 
is  to  be  followed  up  through  life,  369, 
iii.  210;  case  of  sin  after  baptism,  ii« 
357  ;  whether  it  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ibid.  iv.  95  ;  is  the  more 
difficult  of  pardon,  iL  862 ;  we  are  so 
restored  to  grace,  as  to  holiness,  870, 
iii.  210.  Repentance  contains  many 
operations,  ii;  373  ;  iii.  206  ;  this  view 
why  dwelt  upon,  ii.  878 ;  repentance  of 
a  vicious  person  on  his  death- bed,  con- 
sidered, 382,  iii.  211  ;  iv.  881  sqq. 
vii.  178 ;  ix.  670 ;  how  long  time  a  re- 
pentance must  take  up,  ii.  886  ;  acts 
and  parts  of  it,  888  ;  iii.  207  sqq.  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  smaller  or 
venial  sins,  vii.  116;  what  for  actual 
single  sins,  124  ;  at  what  time  a  sinner 
is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin,  ix.  662  ; 
every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin 
as  soon  as  he  hath  committed  it,  viL 
154 ;  false  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome 
in  this  matter,  vi.  226  ;  whether  a  man 
is  bound  to  repent  every  time  he  thinks 
of  his  sin,  ix.  678  ;  repentance  needful 
even  after  punishment  has  l^een  suf- 
fered, X.  97 ;  repentance  needful  in 
remedy  to  unavoidable  transgression  of 
covenant  of  works,  vii.  21  ;  how  re- 
pentance and  the  precept  of  evangelical 
perfection  can  stand  together,  86;  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  habitual  sins, 
178;  sinful  habits  render  repentance 
more  difficult,  169  ;  case  of  repentance 
of  habitual  sinners,  turning  in  their 
vigorous  years,  209,  or  not  till  old  age, 
217,  or  on  their  death- bed,  221—80; 
repentance  whether  needful  for  original 
sin,  248  sq.  £ff*ect  of  repentance,  re- 
mission of  sins,  890  ;  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, 428,  viz.  (beside  a  holy  life)  con- 
trition, 424,  confession,  438,  satisfac- 
tion, 468.  Repentance  needful  to  our 
receiving  any  benefit  from  Christ's 
death,  or  from  the  sacrament  of  it,  viii. 
36,  therefore  needful  as  a  preparation 
for  the  holy  communion,  156  ;  what 
actions  of  repentance  needful  thereto, 
159,  and  how  far  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded, 172  ;  what  significations  of  re- 
pentance are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
church  in  admission  of  penitents  to  the 
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holy  commiinion,  195. — Practice  of  I 
repentance  in  time  of  sicknesa,  iiL  37 1 ; 
rules  for  it,  375  ;  means  of  exciting  it, 
377  ;  acts  of  it,  382  ;  prayer  for  re- 
pentance, 383,  Tiii.  677;  analysis  of 
the  decalogue,  to  assist  the  sick  in  their 
repenunce,  iiL  386 ;  true  repenUnce 
said  to  be  more  rare  than  innocence, 
iv.  413;  BJBliction  tends  to  produce  re- 
pentance, 479.  Various  penitential 
acts,  iiu  31 ;  vii  81 ;  penitential  hymns, 
liUnies,  and  prayers,  see  Ptmiten- 
tlal  —  Taylor's  treatise  on  Repent- 
ance, when  published,  i.  xlL  why  need- 
ed, vii.  8 ;  the  author's  misgivings  as 
to  the  reception  it  would  have,  17;  how 
it  was  receired,  L  xli.  sqq.  vii.  298  ; 
tcmarks  upon  it,  L  clxtxvL  sqq. 

Eeproof,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  tongne, 
iv.  3 1 1 , 5 ;  rules  for  it,  3 1 6  sqq.  should 
bo  managed  with  christian  prudence 
and  due  observation  of  circumstances, 
389 ;  impatience  of  reproof  keeps  us 
ignorant  of  ourselves,  421 ;  patience  of 
it,  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  306. 

Republican  goTemments,  origin  of,  z.  M. 

Mefiutation,  the  destroying  of^  a  breach  of 
the  sixth  commandment,  ii.  439. 

RetertmtionMf  mental,  Uught  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  vi.  273 ;  the  lawfulness  of 
them  considered,  x.  120. 

Retipiscentia,  meaning  of,  vii.  68,  3. 

ResolutioM  against  sin,  needful  before 
holy  communion,  viii.  161 ;  rules  for 
the  same,  ibid.  sqq.  of  what  nature  and 
extent  they  must  be,  164  sqq.  resolu- 
tions of  reconcilement,  whether  suf- 
ficient, 170;  the  heart  is  deceitful  in 
its  rebolutions,  iv.  413  sq. 

Retfitttiiott,  a  part  of  justice,  iii.  133  sqq. 
rules  for  making  restitution,  134  sqq. 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  yii. 
470;  needful  before  absolution,  ix. 
3.52 ;  limitation  of  this  rule  by  Romish 
writers,  xiL  restitution  by  heirs  of 
what  was  unjustly  gotten,  whether 
needful  to  take  off  enUil  of  curses, 
iv.  373.      « 

ReUleu  conscience,  ix.  49. 

Resurrertion  of  Christ,  see  Jews  Christ- 
Christ's  resurrection  the  cause,  and  the 
warrant,  of  ours,  viiL  398 — 404  ;  bap- 
tism  consigns  us  to  a  holy  resurrection, 
ii.  243,  and  by  means  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  snpper  our  bodies  are 
made  capable  thereof,  viii.  4U ;  re- 
surrection of  the  wicked,  404,  34; 
heathen  traditions  concerning  a  re- 
surrection, 401,  and  cf.  344,  3,  9. 

Reta/iatioH  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
ii.  448. 

Retirement  at  stated  times  for  religious 
exercises,  recommended,  iiL  13. 


Return  of  prayers,  what  chiefly  hinders  ; 
1)  a  stale  of  ain,  ir.  31  ;  specially,  of 
unmercifulness,  55^  or  lust  and  un- 
cleanness,  36 ;  or  2)  in  a  good  man, 
auger,  61,  want  of  earnestness,  63,  of 
attention  or  of  perseverance,  66,  or 
schism,  68.  What  the  requisites  for 
our  praying  with  effect  for  others,  70. 

Revealing  of  secrets,  a  ain  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  293. 

Revenge  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
il  448 ;  we  must  not  go  to  law  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  436  ;  or  pray  for  re* 
renge,  438. 

Reverence  of  the  sanctuary,  ii  S22 ;  re- 
verence due  to  the  altar,  v.  317  sqq. 
Taylor's  tract  on  this  subject,  when 
written,  i  xix. — Reverence  to  parents, 
due  from  children,  x.  433. 

Reward t  and  punishments  the  best  sanc- 
tion of  laws,  viiL  247 ;  it  is  lawful  in 
serving  Ood  to  look  to  reward,  ix.  317| 
X.  633. 

Reynolds^  the  two  brothers  conrerted  each 
other,  vi.  476. 

RkadamitiuM  erades  his  promise  of  not 
killing  Mithridatea,  x.  313. 

Rkamptinitus^  tlie  mason  ol^  betrayed  the 
king's  secret,  iii.  393. 

RheinUf  Mary  of,  see  Mary. 

Rhetoric  and  logic  compared,  rii.  177. 

Rhodiantf  Cato't  argument  in  behalf  of« 
X.  31. 

Ribiachim,  his  brave  death,  L  83. 

Rich  (Robert)  his  correspondence  with 
Tsylor,  i.  Ixxiu, 

RicheMf  Christ  speaks  auspiciously  of^  iL 
392. 

Riekilda,  her  sudden  death,  iiL  274. 

Ridieulariit  persons  who  made  jesting  a 
trade,  iv.  290. 

Rids  his  way,  for  '  despatches,'  rii.  873. 

Right  or  sure  conscience,  see  Conseienee, 

R'ghteous  cause  oppressed,  iv.  431  »qq. 
Righteous  men  why  afflicted,  446  sqq. 
righteousness  evangelical  described, 
YtiL  247  sqq.  righteousness  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  249  sqq.  ours  roust  ex- 
ceed it,  238—63;  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteouanesa,  are 
blessed,  ii  400,  and  they  who  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  406.    * 

Ring  used  by  gentile  priests  and  primitiTO 
bishops,  i.  4 ;  marriage  ring,  sermon 
on,  iv.  207  sqq.  ring  in  matiiage  not  a 
religious  ritual,  x.  409. 

Rites  (religious)  causes  of  sgreement  in, 
i  8;  heathen  rites,  when  lawfully 
adopted  into  Christianity,  ix.  696—9  ; 
outward  rites  of  divine  institution,  de- 
rive their  benediction  and  energy 
through  prayer,  ii.  193 ;  every  thing 
ritual  is  joined  with  something  morali 
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ibid,  rituals  apostolical  bind  all  Chris- 
tendom. X.  835. 

Rock  in  the  wilderness,  a  type  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  viii.  62. 

Roderick,  for  his  shameful  conduct,  lost 
bin  kingdom  to  the  Moors,  ir.  ^68. 

Rogation  days  when  instituted,  x.  S55, 67. 

Roman  soldier,  his  oath  of  obedience,  ir. 
401 ;  the  Romans  used  set  forms  of 
prayer,  v.  262. 

Aom^,  church  of ;  many  of  her  doctrines, 

1)  not  catholic,  apostolic,  or  primitive, 
vi.  180  sqq.  shewn,  in  her  claim  to 
make  new  articles,  184,  7,  452,  iz. 
654,  expurgatory  indexes,vi.  1 85,466, 
indulgences,  188,  535,  purgatory, 
193,  543—72,  transubsuntiation, 
201,572  sqq.  half- communion,  208, 
593  sqq.  praying  in  a  tongue  not 
understood,  210,  600,  adoration  of 
images,  213, 606—33,  picturing  God 
the  Father  and  the  blessed  Trinity, 
217,  633,  sqq.  claiming  for  the  pope 
an  universal  bishopric,  218,  and 
many  other  doctrines,  224. 

2)  direct  impieties,  giving  warranty  to 
a  wicked  life  ;  e.  g.  her  doctrine 
about  repentance,  226,  confession, 
230,  penances  and  satisfactions,  232, 
pardon,  indulgence,  contrition,  &c. 
235,  satisfaction  by  one  person  for 
another,  242,  habitual  sins,  243,  dis- 
tinction of  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
244,  the  doctrine  that  a  probable 
opinion  (for  which  the  authority  of 
one  doctor  is  sufficient)  may  be 
safely  followed,  246,  and  that  prayer 
is  accepted  'ex  opere  opera  to,'  251, 
invocating  dead  saints  as  deliverers, 
254,  exorcisms,  262,  sacramentals, 
267,  worship  of  the  image  of  the 
cross,  and  of  the  host,  269. 

8)  destructive  of  society  and  mo- 
narchy; e.  g.  equivocation  and  men* 
tal  reservation,  273,  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  274,  dispensing 
with  laws  of  God  and  contracts,  276 ; 
exempting  clergy  from  secular  au- 
thority, 277 ;  seal  of  confession,  279, 
496,  subjecting  kings  to  the  pope, 
279,  and  bidding  subjects  expel  he- 
retical kings,  280,  viiL  460  sqq.  475 
sqq.  X.  192. 

Church  of  Rome  relies  on  uncertain 
foundation  for  her  fa'th,  vi.  839,  whe- 
ther it  be  on  councils,  355,  canon 
law,  369,  the  pope,  373,  or  on  her 
notes  of  the  church,  375 ;  her  tra- 
ditions, 406,  in  which  she  makes  no 
distinction,  but  deals  with  all  alike, 
ix.  617  ;  is  uncharitable  in  her  judg- 
ments, vi.  475,  is  insecure,  486, 
teaches  for  doctrines  the  command- 


ments of  men,  495,  e.  g.  auricular 
confession,  503,  and  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, 496 ;  her  pilgrimages,  587. 
Her  doctrines  serve  temporal  ends, 
viii.  872  ;  her  casuistical  theology, 
faulty,  ix.  vi  her  religion  how  far 
tolerable,  v.  591  sqq.  her  authority 
little  regarded  before  council  of 
Nice,  X.  377;  when  she  began  to 
persecute  for  religious  opinions,  v. 
353;  her  bishops  have  been  am- 
bitious, X.  233  sq.  Churches  of 
Rome  and  of  England  compared, 
vi.  647  sqq.  *  Do  at  Rome  as  they 
do  at  Rome,'  ix.  44,  x.  860. 
Ro*e$t  hallowed,  one  of  the  sacramentals 

of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 
RoyalUlSt  allusions  to  the  habits  of,  iv. 

205,  459  ;  v.  359. 
Royston   the  publisher,  his  indiscretion 
brought  Taylor  into  trouble,  L  /xxtv. 
his  postscript  to  the  *  Deus  justifies* 
tus,'  vii.  538. 
Rudolph,  see  Hap9burgh, 
Rule  of  faith,  the  cref>d,  v.  871,  8 ;  vii. 
610 ;  viii.  529  ;  or  the  holy  scripture, 
vi.  380. 
Russian  superstition  concerning  the  noon- 
day devil,  iv.  S50. 
Rust  (George)  a  friend  of  Taylor,  L  snfi, 
made   through    his    interest    dean   of 
Down,  cix.  and  on  his  death,  bishop  of 
Dromore,   exx,    preaches   his   funeral 
sermon,  ceeix.  his  biographical  account 
of  Taylor,  ceexxi,  shewn  to  be  inaccu* 
rate,  xvi.  sqq. 
Rutherford  (Samuel)  professor  of  divinity 
at  S.  Andrew's,  attacks  the  *  Liberty  of 
prophesying,'  i.  xxxL  Ueber's  account 
of  his  book,  cclxi. 

S.  W,  see  /.  S. 

Sabbath,  undue  strictness  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors respecting,  x.  382 ;  whether  now 
abrogated,  ii.  481,  ix.  4r<8— 60;  woa 
observed  by  the  primitive  christians,  ii. 
431;  ix.  4*56  sq. 

Sabinut,  wife  of,  her  fortitude,  iii.  816. 

Sacerdot  ecdesiae,  a  title  of  bishops, 
V.96. 

Sack-eloth  sent  from  Sulpitins  to  S.  Pau- 
linus,  ii.  181. 

Sacramentale  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
267. 

Saeramentif  nature  of,  viii.  28 — 82  ;  how 
many  the  church  of  England  reckons, 
vi.  422;  uncertainty  of  Romish  doe- 
trine  respecting,  878  sq.  the  two  sa- 
craments expressed  by  the  water  and 
the  blood  issuing  from  Christ's  side,  ii. 
719;  whereon  their  efficacy  depends, 
vii.  542 ;  whether  on  worthiness  of  the 
minister,  viii.  821 ;   Christ's  institu- 
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tion  of  a  sacrament,  is  a  direct  law,  ix. 
*533;  the  church  hath  power  and  au- 
thority in  sacraments,  ii.  274 ;  no  sa- 
crainenU  without  bishops,  viii.  320 ;  a 
custonoi  in  administration  of  a  sacra- 
nieiit,  ajrainst  the  signification  of  it, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  complied.with,  x.  368  ; 
rules  and  advices  to  the  clergy  in  re- 
spect of  ministering  the  sacraments,  i. 
1 13  ;  offices  for  administration  of,  viii. 
6 If),  31. — See  Baptism,  Lord*t  supper. 

Sacr{ficei  a  divine  institution,  ix.  594  sqq. 
eastern  tradition  concerning  the  origin 
of,  597  ;  careful  examination  of,  a 
figure  of  the  examination  of  the  con- 
science before  communion,  TiiL  65. — 
S^icrifice  of  Christ,  perfect  and  one,  iii. 
214;  presented  to  God  by  Christ  in 
lioaven  continually,  and  on  earth  in  the 
holy  sacrament,  ibid. 

Sacrilege,  punishment  of,  iv.  454. 

Stidducees,  origin  of,  ix.  314. 

S'lilors,  office  of  prayer  for,  viiL  667. 

Saints,  faith  and  patience  of,  see  Faith  ; 
prayers  to  dead  saints,  see  Invocation ; 
prayers  to  be  used  upon  saints'  days  &c. 
iii.  2-H),  viii.  615. 

^ducKW  tif^fiopia,  \v.  245. 

Safadine,  his  black  shirt,  iii.  292. 

Salian  priests,  their  sootbsayings  obscure, 
vi.  213. 

Salic  law,  binds  princes,  x.  177  ;  forbad 
children  to  be  tonsured  without  con- 
sent of  parents,  478. 

Salt,  Tragasean,  when  taxed,  vanished, 
iii.  133. 

Salvatioti,  discourse  of  certainty  of,  ii. 
546  ;  our  prospect  of  salvation  is  to  be 
judged  of,  not  by  our  reasonings  about 
God's  counsel,  547 »  but  by  considering 
how  our  relations  and  endearments  are 
to  Him,  549,  which  are  matter  of  va- 
riety and  degree,  550  ;  precepts  of  holy 
scripture  hereupon,  552  ;  what  en- 
couragements God  gives  to  some  per- 
sons hereupon,  554 ;  the  righteous 
scarcely  are  saved,  iv.  464  sqq.  the 
statement,  that  we  allow  salvation  to 
the  Romanists,  hut  they  deny  it  to  us, 
considered,  vi.  655, 

Salvo  contenemento,  iii.  331,  iv.  491,  vii. 
139,  270,  viii.  274. 

Salzburg,  bishop  of,  condemned  for  say- 
ing there  were  antipodes,  viii.  536. 

Samaria,  woman  of,  Christ's  converAation 
with,  ii.  328,  37  sqq. 

Samaritans,  quarrel  of  the  Jews  with,  ii. 
328. 

Samson,  his  temperance  shewed  he  was  to 
be  a  prophet,  iv.  137  ;  whether  to  be 
excused  for  killing  himself,  x.  94. 

Saneta  Clara  (Francis  a)  al.  Christopher 
Davenport,  q.  v. 


Saneta  Romana,  decree  of  the  canon  law 
so  called,  v.  477,  9. 

Sanctification  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  one 
of  the  benefits  of  baptism,  iL  24U,  64; 
no  man  is  actually  justified  but  he  that 
is  in  some  measure  sanctified,  viii. 
292. 

Sanctio  a  sanguine,  say  the  grammaiiana, 
ix.  594. 

Sanctity  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellarmine*s 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 

Sanctus,  tortured  to  confess  the  nature  of 
holy  communion,  vL  138. 

Sanderson  disapproved  Taylor's  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  i.  xliii. 

Sapor  says  that  the  Romans  approved 
any  stratagem  in  war,  that  succeeded, 
iv.  625. 

Sarahaiies  strict  in  practice,  but  would 
endure  no  superior,  ii.  121. 

Saracen  prince  confuting  Eutychian  bi- 
shops, X.  104. 

Satisfaction  in  the  primitive  church  meant 
all  the  parts  and  exercises  of  repent- 
ance, vii.  463 ;  its  chief  parts  or  acts, 
465  sqq.  satisfaction  in  what  sense  a 
sound  doctrine,  vi.  241 ;  teaching  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter, 
242 ;  satisfaction  to  God  for  sins  of 
men,  how  made  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
ix.  191. 

Saturday,  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  24 ; 
prayers  for,  646 ;  weekly  fast  of,  x. 
355.— See  Sabbath, 

Satuminus,  his  speech  when  made  em- 
peror, viii.  302. 

Saul,  whether  to  be  excused  for  hastening 
his  own  death,  x.  95. 

Savonarola,  the  dispute  whether  he  was  a 
heretic,  v.  359. 

Scandal,  or  giving  and  taking  offence,  ii. 

572  ;  what  is  duty,  is  no:  a  scandal, 
ibid,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  duty, 

573  sqq.  how  we  should  act  in  things 
indifferent,  576  sqq.  and  how  in  a  cai^e 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  5&0  ;  S.  Hierome's 
judgment  concerning  scandal,  583. 

Schism^  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by  men, 
vii.  ISO ;  episcopacy  a  great  safeguard 
against  it,  v.  15 ;  separation  from  the 
bihhop  is  schism,  194  ;  great  schism  in 
the  church,  how  begun,  and  by  whom, 
124. 

Schoolmen,  their  influence  operated  un- 
favourably on  sermons,  i.  cxliv, 

Scipio  Africanui,  praised  Xenophon's  say- 
ing about  a  general  and  a  common 
soldier,  iii.  316. 

Asiaticus,  granted  the  request  of  his 

foster-sister,  iL  76. 

Scotch  ministers  gave  much  trouble  to 
Taylor  in  his  diocese,  L  cL  sqq. 
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Scribes  and  pharisees,  righteousness  of, 
viii.  249. 

Scripture  sufficient  to  salvation,  vi.  380, 
605 ;  contains  all  needful  doctrine,  173, 
and  the  whole  christian  law  of  faith 
and  manners,  ix.  598;  is  higher  au- 
thority for  doctrine,  than  councils,  y. 
445  ;  should  be  in  a  language  under- 
stood, yL  600  sqq.  nothing  should  be 
taught  in  sermons  but  what  is  in  scrip- 
ture,  expressly,  viiL  519,  or  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  528  ;  ministers 
of  religion  should  study  the  scripture, 
529  ;  interpretation  of  scripture,  literal, 
521,  or  myscical,  624;  may  be  quoted 
in  a  sense  different  from  the  principal, 
ix.  95;  scripture  difficult  in  unneces- 
sary points,  see  Difficulty  f  is  not  of 
private  interpretation,  iv.  600;  whe- 
ther we  are  to  require  from  scripture  a 
warrant  for  all  we  do,  in  common  life, 
ix.  575,  or  iu  religion,  579 ;  bow  far  a 
negative  argument  from  scripture  is  to 
prevail,  634 ;  of  hearing  or  reading  the 
word  of  God,  iii.  164 ;  rules  for  the 
same,  165  ;  vlL  612  ;  prayer  before 
hearing  or  reading  the  scripture,  iii. 
229. 

Scrupfe  defined,  iz.  262 ;  how  it  acta  on 
the  mind,  ibid.  sqq.  whether  we  may 
act  against  a  scruple,  266 ;  he  that  is 
troubled  with  scruples  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  guide, 
268 ;  how  a  doubt  may  become  a  scru- 
ple, 269  ;  remedies  against  a  scruple, 
270  ;  advices  to  a  scrupulous  man, 
272 ;  scrupulous  conscience,  see  Cm'- 
science. 

Scurrility t  one  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  2b8 ;  sentences  of  the  fathers 
against  it,  289 ;  not  consistent  with  a 
penitential  spirit,  290  ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  innocent  pleasantry,  291, 

Scythians  derided  the  notion  of  an  oath, 
ii.  427. 

Seal  of  confession,  see  Confession,  and 
Rome,  church  oC 

Second  commandment  expounded,  iL  419 ; 
whether  a  moral  commandment,  and 
binding  on  christians,  ix.  412 — 53  ; 
the  question  determined,  453  ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  joined  with  the  first  as  one 
commandment,  412  sqq.  why  so  joined 
-  by  the  church  of  Kome,  416,  and  why 
by  the  Lutherana,  418. 

■  marriage  of  priests,  eecleuastical 

laws  against  it  considered,  x.  437. 

Secrets,  revealing  of,  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  293  ;  God*s  secrets  are  to  Himself 
and  the  sons  of  His  honse,  viiL  386. 

Sects,  by  what  arts  they  prevail,  vii.  496 : 
subdivisions  of,  how  far  an  evidence  of 
falae  doctrine,  iv.  597 ;  sects  of  chria- 
I.  F 


tians,  not  so  many  different  religions, 
V.  533. 

Seeufar  affiurs  entrusted  to  bishops,  v. 
207. 

Secundus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Sedition,  a  ain  threatened  in  scripture, 
viL  130. 

Se\fi  whether  a  man  can  punish  himself, 
X.  74,  6,  sqq. — Self-accusations  of  con- 
science, ix.  22  sqq. — Self-examination 
should  be  practised  1)  every  night, 
iii.  15 ;  reasons  for  a  daily  examina- 
tion, 296,  viii.  215  ;  benefits  of  it,  iiL 
297.  2)  before  the  holy  comnmuion, 
viiL  54,  touching  our  desires,  58,  uur 
remanent  affections  to  sin,  64,  our 
prayers,  72,  and  our  passions,  76  ;  and 
this  examination  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  time  since  our  last  communion, 
80.  3)  in  immediate  preparation  for 
the  reception,  211 — 8. 

Senses  of  scripture,  literal,  viii.  521,  and 
mystical,  524  ;  variety  of  senses,  a 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  expounding 
scripture  in  unnecessary  points,  v.  414. 

Sensitive  grief  for  sin,  uses  of,  vii.  433. 

Sensuality  or  voluptuousness,  evil  con- 
sequents of,  iiL  44;  prayer  against, 
111. 

Separation  of  the  people  from  thdr  ec- 
clesiastical superior,  whether  ever  law- 
ful, X.  312  sqq.  Women's  separation, 
rules  for,  ix.  363.  State  of  separation 
of  the  soul,  see  Intermediate  btate. 

Sepem  legi  pouere,  explained,  L  ecJcxHi, 

Septuagint,  rejection  of,  was  called  he- 
resy, V.  393. 

Sequence,  meaning  of,  vi.  259. 

Seraphim,  see  Cheruldm. 

Serapion,  his  answer  to  one  who  was  im- 
patient of  reproof,  ii.  t33. 

Serjeant  (J.  or  W.)  see  /.  S, 

Sermons,  rules  for  composition  of,  i.  107; 

viii.  519  ;   see   Preaching  ;   admit   of 

more  liberty  than   prayers,   v.   309 1 

Taylor  thinks  fewer  persons  should  be 

allowed  to  preach,  310;  how  sermons 

should  be  listened  to,  iv.  824 ;  sentence 

on  any  one  leaving  the  church  before 

the  sermon  waa  ended,  x.  325  ;  remarks 

on  Taylor's  sermons,  i.  cxliu  prayers 

before  and  after  sermon,  L  64,  7 ;  viiL 

596   sqq. — Christ's    sermon    on    the 

mount,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Sermons  on 

Advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  iv.  7. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  iv.  233. 

Christian's  conquest  over  the  body 

of  sin,  viii.  266. 
Consecration  of  biahops,  preached 

at,  viii.  308. 
Death -bed  repentance,  inraHdity 
of,  iv.  381. 
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D^ceitfulneti   of   the    h«art,  iw, 

408. 
EnUil  of  canes  cut  off,  W.  356. 
Faith  and  patience  of  the  uiints, 

iv.  481. 
Kdea  fonnata,  or  Faith  working  by 

loTt,  TiiL  28^ 
Fleah  and  spirit,  iv.  117. 
Foolish  exchange,  iv.  547. 
Funeral  sermon  on 

Abp.  Bramhali,  viiL  393. 
Lady  Carhery,  viii.  425. 
Sir  O.  Dalstone,  viiL  541. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  L  eccxL 
Gate  to  heaven  a  straight  gate, 

i.  115. 
Godly  fear,  iv.  85. 
Good  and  evil  tongue,  iv.  273. 
Growth  in  grace,  iv.  496. 
Growth  in  sin,  or  States  and  de- 
grees of  sinners,  iv.  620. 
Gunpowder  treason,  preached  at 

anniversary  of,  viii.  451. 
House  of  feasting ;  or  The  epi- 
cure's measures,  iv.  180. 
Lukewannness  and  zeal,  iv.  143. 
Marriage  riiifo  iv.  207. 
Mercy  of  the  divine  judgments, 

iv.  471. 
Minister's  duty  in  life  and  doc- 
trine, viii.  497. 
Miracles  of  divine  mercy,  iv.  682. 
Parliament  of  Irelaud,  preached 

at  opening  of,  viii.  838. 
Prudence,  christian,  iv.  573. 
Return  of  prayers,  iv.  47. 
Rlghteousuchs     evangelical     de- 
scribed, viii.  247. 
Simplicity,  christian,  iv.  609. 
Spirit  of  grace,  iv.  331. 
Via  Intel ligentis,  viii.  359. 
Serp0ni,  story  of  in  the  French  wars,  viii. 
143. — Brazen  serpent  taken  away  by 
Uezekiah,  ii.  575. 
Servantt  should  be  led  to  pray  before  they 

begin  work,  vii.  618. 
I  of  God,  are  in  this  life  sfflicted, 

viii.  547,  but  have  hope  after  it,  1)  as 
aeon  as  they  die,  551  ;  and  2)  at  the 
resurrection,  557.  —  Service  of  God 
must  be  entire,  iv.  145,  and  earnest, 
154;  in  what  sense  is  to  be  preferred 
before  any  thing  else,  x.  226 ;  whether 
it  may  be  for  any  end  less  than  Him- 
self, 653 ;  in  what  sense  must  be  purely 
for  His  own  sake,  654. 
Seten  sacraments,  fancirul  reasons  for  the 
number,  ix.  viii,  seven  pillars  of  con- 
science, 8. 
Sttfrnlh    commandment    expounded,    iL 

442 ;  seventh  day,  see  Sabbath. 
Seventy  (or  seventy-two)  disciples,  nature 
and  limits  of  their  office,  v.  24 — 4<2  ; 


inferior  to  the  apostles  in  ieveral  re- 
spects, ibidd. 

Sextitu  Romanus,  a  philosopher  only  in 
profession,  iv.  503. 

Shame  an  effect  of  an  evil  conscienoe, 
ix.  21. 

Shaw  (Dr.)  his  sermon  suspected  to  be  a 
design  of  state,  viii.  537. 

Sheldon  (Gilbert)  as  warden  of  AU-soals, 
objects  to  Taylor's  admission  to  a  fel- 
lowship, i.  xviiL  his  kindness  to  Taylor 
afterwards,  xix.  Taylor  writes  to  him, 
acknowledging  his  kindness  in  many 
ways,  and  sending  him  copies  of  his 
books,  xxxviiL  xlix.  concerning  his 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  ivL  about 
sundry  matters,  IxxiL  recommending 
sir  R,  Kennedy,  and  asking  for  an 
English  bishopric,  cxix. 

Shew -bread,  a  type  of  the  encharist,  viiL 
62. 

Ship  which  Christ  preached  from,  adopted 
as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  ii  350. 

Shoes  taken  off  in  entering  the  sanctuary, 
ii.  322  ;  v.  336,  7. 

Skortneu  of  life  considered,  iiu  265,  and 
the  consideration  reduced  to  practice, 
270.— See  I^/e. 

Sicilian  vespers,  a  frightful  story,  i.  74 ; 
the  act,  less  horrible  than  the  gun- 
powder treason,  viii.  495. 

Sickneu,  state  of,  lit.  308  ;  advantages  o^ 
324 ;  rules  whereby  our  sickness  may 
become  safe  and  sanctified,  346. — 
Temptations  proper  to  it,  1)  im- 
patience, 310;  remedies  againat  it, 
314,  20;  2)  fear  of  death,  335;  re- 
medies  against  it,  336,  41 ;  3)  un« 
reasonable  fears,  424,  and  deqwir,  429 ; 
4)  unreasonable  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption, 434w — Graces  proper  to  ir, 
1)  patience,  353 ;  practice  and  acts  of 
patience,  354  sq.  2)  £uth ;  practice 
and  acts  thereof,  365  ;  3)  repentance, 
371 ;  rules  for  practice  of  it,  375  ; 
means  of  exciting  it,  377;  acts  of 
repentance,  382,  and  of  holy  resolu- 
tion, 386 ;  assistance  to  the  sick  in 
self-examination  and  confession,  on  the 
ten  commandments,  ibid,  and  on  the 
special  precepts  of  the  gospel,  893; 
4)  charity  and  justice,  395  ;  acts  of 
charity,  399.— Prayers  to  be  said  by 
the  sick,  224;  prayers  for  patience, 
363,  faith,  365,  repentance,  38.3,  cha- 
rity, 400 ;  10  beginning  of  a  sickness, 
862  ;  act  of  patience  in  sickness,  359, 
and  of  resignation,  363,  sqq.  prayer  in 
behalf  of  a  sick  person,  227. — Visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  401  sq.  rules  for,  L 
112;  iii.  403;  of  ministering  in  the 
sick  roan's  confession  of  sins,  and  re- 
pentance, 406,  and  his  restitution  and 
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pardon,  or  reconcilUtion  through  the 
holy  tacnunent,  416. — Offices  and 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  yisitation  of  the 
sick,  438  ;  viii.  674. 

Sign  of  ihe  Son  of  man,  iw,  15. 

Silence  as  a  religious  discipline,  iv.  282 ; 
silence  may  be  an  implicit  consent  to 
an  act,  x.  577. 

SUooMt  pool  0^  tradition  conoeming  it* 
origin,  it  566. 

^oduri  or  *  Soidurii,'  instances  of  a  de- 
voted friendship,  i.  95. 

Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  t.  53. 

Stylites,    his    self- mortification 

worse  than  deatli,  ii.  182 ;  when  com- 
manded to  come  down  from  his  pillar, 
he  obeyed,  121 ;  Meletius  commanded 
his  chain  to  be  struck  off,  216. 

Simiie ;  Omne  simile  etiam  disaimile,  x. 
529. 

Shnilit,  inscription  on  his  tomh,  iiL  873. 

Simon,  see  Peter. 

Simony,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
V.  879. 

Simplicity  of  spirit  praised  in  Nathanael, 
IL  291. — Christian  simplicity,  is  rare, 
iv.  609  {  it  concerns  religion  and  man- 
ners, 612,  laws,  both  in  sanction  and 
execution,  616,  promises  and  acts  of 
favour,  617,  contracts,  6*^0,  war,  625, 
lying  for  another's  good,  627,  and  for- 
hids  lying  in  jest,  681. 

Simulation^  whether  ever  lawful,  x.  128 ; 
said  to  be  needful  to  a  ruler,  iv.  53 1. 

Sin,  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  iv. 
356 ;  what  causes  place  men  in  a  ne- 
cessity of  sinning,  and  how  needful  it 
is  to  come  out  of  this  condition,  see 
Necesiiiy.  Sin  creeps  upon  us  un- 
discemibly  in  our  education,  and  we 
think  it  nature,  i.  llJB ;  occasions  of 
ain  should  be  avoided,  ii.  218;  how  sin 
is  to  be  avoided,  viiL  270 — 83 ;  danger 
of  little  sins,  vii.  114  ;  how  they  are  to 
be  kept  from  becoming  a  heap,  iii  298 ; 
the  christian's  oonqnest  over  the  body 
of  sin,  viiL  266  sqq ;  for  a  good  man 
to  conunic  one  sin,  is  the  greatest  dis- 
honour in  the  world,  iv.  534 ;  spot  or 
stain  of  sin,  in  what  it  consists,  and 
what  are  ite  effects,  247;  vL  194;  sin 
of  act,  whether  distinct  from  sin  of  af- 
fection, X.  603 ;  consent  Aquired  to 
constitute  sin,  iv.  360 ;  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  vii 
503 ;  whether  it  can  be  lawful  to  ad- 
vise a  person  to  sin,  ix.  238 ;  how  soon 
a  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin, 
viL  154;  all  sin  may  with  repentance 
he  pardoned,  390  ;  sin  pardoned  in 
baptism,  iL  235  ;  but  that  any  sin  is 
pardonable,  is  onlyewing  to  the  grace 
of  God,  vii  102 ;  sin  remitted  and  re- 
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tained  through  the  christian  ministry, 
L  12 ;  difference  of  sins,  and  their  mea- 
aures,  vii  84 ;  crying  sins,  ibid,  va- 
riety of  sins,  indicated  by  the  whip  of 
cords,  ii  312;  one  sin  made  the  pun- 
iahment  of  another,  iv.  101,  266,  456, 
or  made  to  chastise  and  cnre  another, 
149 ;  ah  sins  are  punishable  as  God 
please,  even  with  the  paina  of  hell, 
vii  89,  being  directly  against  God's 
law,  94,  against  charity,  97,  a  turning 
from  God,  and  a  oonveraion  to  the 
creature,  98. 

Fruita  of  sin,  iv.  238  sqq.  1)  it» 
pleasures,  are  most  of  them  pnnish- 
ments,  235,  implying  inconsideration 
and  folly,  236,  are  but  relics  and  ima- 
ges of  pleasure,  237,  involve  trouble, 
238,  are  rendered  nneaay  by  coo- 
science,  239,  confined   to  one   sense, 

240,  deeired  only  because  forbidden, 

241,  so  brief  as  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
considerable, 242,  perplexed  and  self- 
contradictory,  243,  greater  in  expecta- 
tion than  in  posaessionj  244,  remem- 
bered with  pain,  245 ;  2)  ita  con- 
sequents, by  Its  natural  efficiency,  247, 
are,  ignorance,  248,  weaknesa,  253, 
baseness,  258,  shame,  261 ;  3)  its 
consequents  by  its  demerits  and  God's 
displeasure,  263,  are,  exposure,  264; 
sin,  266,  fearful  plagues^  267,  some- 
timea  appropriate  to  the  sin,  270; 
and  loss  of  the  guard  of  angelsi  271 ; 
rin  brought  death,  ii  533;  causes 
prayer  Act  to  be  beard,  iv.  51 ;  father's 
sins  visited  on  children,  see  Father* 

Of  actual  single  sins,  and  what  re* 
pentance  is  proper  to  them,  vii  124-; 
some  sins  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by 
men,  ibid,  whether  every  single  set  of 
these  sins  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  fa- 
vour, 182;  what  repentance  is  ne- 
cessary for  single  acts  of  ain,  142.— 
Habitual  sins,  tlieir  cure  and  pardon, 
150  sqq.  unsound  doctrine  of  the 
chiirch  of  Rome  respecting  them,  vi 
243 ;  see  Habits ;  sins  of  infirmity,  see 
Jf^rmity;  mortal  and  venial  sin,  see 
Mortal,  Femalt  original  sin,  see  Ori- 
ginal  f  sin  after  baptism,  pardon  of^  ii 
358 ;  vii  393 ;  sm  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  see  Holy  Ghost;  sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  less,  ix. 
326 ;  sin  unto  death,  iv.  7 1 ;  tins  uup 
pardonable,  545;  sin,  in  scripture^ 
of^en  means  punishment  of  sin,  vii 
248,  and  often  legal  impurity,  ibid 
Growth  in  sin,  or  states  and  degrees  of 
sinners,  see  ShtnerMg  mercy  of  divine 
judgments,  or  God's  method  in  caring 
sinners,  see  Mercy, 
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Sinnen,   tUtet  and   dejtreet  of,  it. 
£20.— Some  are   to  be   handled  with 
coiiipajition,  5*21,  e.  g.  those  who  I )  sin 
without  obaervaiiou  of  their  particular 
state,    ibid,    cuitet   of  this,  ibid.  sqq. 
2)  are  in  the  beginnings  and  entrances 
of  kin,   626;    3)  are    under  evil  in- 
fluence, 628 ;   4)  interrupt  the  course 
of  an  honest  life  with   itingle  acts  of 
sin,  632. — Some  are  to  be  saved  with 
fear,  641 ;  vis.  those  who  are  in  ha- 
bitual sin,  642  sqq. 
S'mceril^  of  our  desires,  signs  of,  Tiii.  69. 
Shu  farina  non  est  lex,  viiL  616. 
Sifgle  life,  see  CtHbacy, 
Sitter,  marriage  with,  unlawful,  ix.  875. 
Sit  anima  mea  cum  chrisiianis,  iv.  444 ; 

ix.  177. 
Sigth    commandment    forbids    causeless 

anger,  ii.  434,  and  slander,  439. 
Siattms  the  Afih,  approves  the  asaassination 
of  Henry  tiie  third  of  France,  vL  283  ; 
viii.  467. 
Sixart  at  Cambridge,  I  *h. 
Skeleton  served  up  at  Egyptian  feasts,  iL 

20.5.  26;  iii.  292;  iv.  2;)2. 
Slander  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  298,  301 ; 
a  violation  of  the  sixth  commandment, 
ii.  439;    miracles   said   to   have  been 
wrought  to  refute  slanders,  iv.  303. 
Slavery  how  brought  into  the  world,  x. 
463  ;  slavery  of  sinful  habits,  iv.  267 ; 
Slav  en    how   employed    by   Herod  of 
Athens,  see  Herod. 
Smith  (Richard)  see  Chaleedon, 
Snake  crept  into  the  phial  of  slered  oil, 

viii.  170. 
Sobriety,  christian,  iiL  43  ;  what  it  is,  and 
what  five  dutiea  it  contains,  44;  de- 
grees of  it,  46. 
Soehmue  (Antigonus)  his  precept,  of  dis- 
interested service  to  God,  misunder- 
stood, ix.  814. 
Society,  compliance  with,  a  principle  of 
trm'ptation,  ii.  214;  romish  doctrine 
destructive  of  christian  society,  vi.  273. 
Soeiniana  deny  imputed  righteousness, 
vii.  661 ;  affirm  that  God,  threatening 
death  to  Adam's  sin,  meant  death  eter- 
nal, SQ^,  and  that  the  soul  sleeps  be- 
tween death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
L  Ixvii.  compared  with  perfectionists, 
L  UxxU 
Soeratet  escaped  the  plague  by  his  tem- 
perance, iv.  190;  his  judgment  con- 
cerning those  who  professed  to  have 
received  divine  communications,  699  ; 
liis  answer  to  Piaio  about  reproving  in 
public,  316 ;  lent  his  wife  to  another, 
1.  86,  ix.  242,  94;  his  example  not 
always  a  warrant  to  inferior  persons, 
IT.  637  ;  consoled  himself,  when  about 
to  drink  poison,   with  an   argument 


abont  the  immortality  of  the  son],  iti. 
868  ;  his  answer  when  asked  how  he 
would  hi  buried,  460. 

Sodom,  apples  of,  iii.  46,  iv.  238,  639. 

^1  et  homo  generant  hominem,  yiii  876. 

SofdurU,  see  Si/oduru 

Solitude,  advantages  and  disadTantages  oU 
ii.  167—9. 

Solyman,  his  treachery  to  Ibrahim  Bassa, 
X.  614. 

Son  tfaat  would  have  killed  his  father, 
Augustus*  sentence  upon,  viiL  149. — 
See  Children,  Father. 

—  of  man,  sign  of,  iv.  16. 

Sorrow,  form  of  prayer  for  time  of,  vm. 
686. — Sorrow  for  sin,  measure  of,  iii. 
207  ;  implied  in  repenunce,  iv.  884 ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  penance,  vii  465. 

Soul,  is  in  our  natural  life  what  the  spirit 
is  in  our  spiritual,  v.  616  ;  what  it  is, 
in  capacity  of  happiness,  iv.  660;  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  naid  for  it,  662 ; 
what  it  is  ro  Ioko  a  soul,  664 ;  whether 
it  is  immediately  created,  or  generated, 
Yii.  269 ;  iU  immorUlity,  i.  Uvi.  this 
doctrine  whether  known  in  any  degree 
to  the  ancients,  vilL  644,  and  whether 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  csxxiu  its  stato 
between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
Uvii.  viii.  438  sqq.  and  see  Inter" 
mediate;  is  hindered  in  many  actions 
by  the  body,  489 ;  may  act  without 
the  body,  440. — Soul  of  good  work,  is 
good  intention,  x.  660. 

Spngyric,  L  e.  chymical,  iv.  647- 

Spartan  boys,  their  endurance  of  pain,  iu. 
319;  iv.  614^ 

iS^ecA  of  ministers  must  be  aomid,  viiL 
634,  and  unreprovsble,  636 ;  see  Doe* 
trine. 

Sjnridion  would  not  have  the  words  of 
scripture  altered,  v.  427 ;  waves  the 
Lent  fast,  for  his  guest,  x.  886. 

Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  grace,  what  it  is,  iv. 
348  ;  Spirit  of  God  is  in  our  spiritual 
life  what  the  soul  is  in  the  natural,  v. 
616  ;  every  one  hath  in  him  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  iv. 
860;  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  greatest 
thing  God  ever  did  for  us,  next  to  re- 
demption, V.  616;  all  that  belong  to 
Chnst  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  iv. 
336 ;  givfn  to  us  in  baptism,  ii.  240 ; 
we  muKt  see  that  we  receive  it  not  in 
vain,  iv.  350 ;  what  it  is,  to  be  in  the 
Spirit,  336  ;  effects  of  the  Spirit  upon 
men,  347 ;  how  it  sets  us  free  from  our 
natural  cords,  337 — 47,  and  from  f  e- 
qtient  returns  to  sins  of  infirmity, 
351 — 6;  Spirit  of  Christ  called  the 
Spirit  of  prayer,  342  sqq.  what  is  His 
work,  and  how  He  is  belied,  viiL  376; 
Spirit  pretended  for  extempore  prayer. 
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T.  263 ;  anil  for  exposition  of  ncripttire 
49  f;  pablic  spirit  and  private  com- 
pared, riii.  352  ;  the  gospel  called  the 
Spirit,  why,  iv.  331  sqq.  coni^cience 
soinetitne«  called  the  Spirit,  ix.  7. 

Spirit  distinguished  from  soul  and  body, 
iv.  3 18  sq. 

of  bondage,  what  it  is,  iv.  89. 

SpiriiM  in  prison,  Christ  preached  to,  ii. 
720. 

Spiritual  communion,  advire  concerning, 
viii.  238. — Spiritual  guide,  see  Guide. 
— Spiritual  life  and  motion,  origin  and 
course  of,  ii.  92. — Spiritual  persons, 
account  of,  viii.  503  ;  whether  exempt 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  ix.  470 ;  x. 
235  ;  which  to  be  preferred,  spiritual 
persons  and  things,  or  temporal,  229, 
32  ;^  spiritual  power,  whether  it  may 
punish  by  censures  what  the  civil 
power  permits  246. — See  Eecl  tianti- 
cai. — '  Spirituales,'  a  sect  in  Germany, 
vL  386. 

Sponsors,  see  Goeffathers. 

Sports,  rules  of  conducting:,  z.  593. 

Spot  or  stain  of  sin,  see  Sin. 

Sprinkling,  whether  a  proper  form  of  bap- 
tism, X.  362,  8. 

Spurn-point,  to  play  at,  iv.  292. 

Staff  used  by  gentile  priests  and  primitive 
bishops,  i.  4. 

Stagirius  made  a  monk  against  his  fa- 
ther's advice,  x.  477. 

Stamford,  logic  might  not  be  taught  there, 
X.  520. 

Stars,  power  of,  ii.  537,  iii.  269  ;  iv.  380, 
549,  659',  viL  285;  viii.  377,  431  — 
Stars,  and  angels,  i.  e.  bishops,  v.  35. 

Stastmus  in  the  comedy,  his  saying  con- 

•   ceniing  meat,  iv.  78. 

State  of  grace,  what  it  is,  and  who  can  be 
said  to  be  in  it,  iv.  498. 

Statues  of  emperor,  new  heads  set  on  them 
on  a  change  of  dynasty,  iv.  347. 

Stealing,  see  Th^, 

Steame  (Dr.  John)  his  book  praised  by 
Taylor  in  a  latin  letter,  L  Ixxxvi.  Tay- 
lor procures  him  a  fellowship  in  Dublin 
university,  xcio.  sq. 

S'ella  clericorum,  quoted,  vi.  4. 

Stepht-n,  bp.  of  Home,  his  controversy 
with  S.  Cyprian  about  rebaptism,  v. 
395. 

■  king  of  Poland,  his  saying,  that 
God  had  reserved  to  himself  three 
things,  vi.  478. 

■  (F.)  in  his  sickness  accepted  a 
cake  tempered  with  linseed  instead  of 
olive  oil,  ii.  694. 

Stifelius  (Michael)  said  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  near.  x.  642. 

Stilieho  yielded  himself  to  death  at  com- 
mand of  the  emptier,  z.  78. 


Stifpo,  his  speech  when  his  daughter 
proved  a  wanton,  iii.  99. 

Stoics  said  that  to  every  one  there  was 
assigned  a  frenius  and  a  Juno,  iv.  271 ; 
held  it  lawful  in  certain  cases  to  kill 
themselves,  x.  88. 

Stone  of  imatrination,  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  346. 

Storm  at  sea,  prayer  to  be  said  in,  iii. 
228. 

Strafford  (Thomas,  earl  of)  praise  of.  as 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  409 ; 
his  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268  ;  ix.  1 1 1. 

Stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  lanfruage,  is 
not  like  a  man  to  a  man,  iv.  274. 

Strangled  things,  whether  christians  are 
bound  to  abstain  from,  ix.  356. 

Stratagemt  in  war,  lawful,  iv.  626. 

Stratorlesy  his  foolish  demand  of  the 
Athenians,  x.  176. 

Stricter  sense  of  Christ's  law,  when  to  be 
followed,  ix.  548. 

Strife  of  tonf^uea,  interpretation  of,  iii. 
362,  cf  442. 

Striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
meaning  of,  i.  119. 

SiuHiloquy,  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  287. 

Stupid  conscience,  means  to  awaken,  iii 
409. 

Subjects  may  not  rebel,  x.  185  ;  the 
church  of  R4>me  says  that  subjects  are 
bound  to  expel  heretical  kinfts,  vi.  280; 
prayer  to  be  said  by  subjects  when  in- 
vaded and  overrun,  iii.  140. 

Sublapsarians,  their  doctrine,  vii.  501 — 3. 

Subscription  to  church  articles,  a  political 
matter,  x.  447  ;  should  not  be  required 
without  necessity,  448  ;  whether  one 
may  subscribe  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, 449  ;  corollaries  from  the  above, 
450. 

Sudden  death,  see  Death ;  sudden  sur- 
prise of  mortal  danger,  prayer  to  be 
said  in,  iii.  444. 

Suffering  ;  the  state  of  the  gospel  a  state 
of  suffering,  iv.  434 ;  shewn  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  436,  of  the  apostles, 
438,  and  the  voluntary  sufferings  of 
the  church,  441  ;  reasons  for  this  dis- 
pensation of  things,  445 — 50 ;  how  we 
may  profit  by  suffering,  458  sqq. 

Sufficiency  of  holy  scripture  to  salvation, 
see  Scripture. 

Suffrage  of  people  in  election  of  bishops, 
considered,  v.  163  sqq. 

Suicide,  whether  Iswful,  x.  88 — 97. 

Sun  worshipped  by  some  as  a  day-god, 
iii.  374 ;  sun  and  moon  alleged  as  em- 
blems of  the  pope  and  emperor,  viii. 
527 ;  ecclesiastical  power  gathered  up 
into  princes  as  light  into  the  sun,  x. 
292. — Sunbeam  puu  out  fire,  iv.  411. 
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Sunday,  ace  Lord*i  dhj, 

ffwtitifliris  and  ^vvr^pifO'if,  ix.  13  sq.  41. 

SupertiUkn,  etymolofry  of,  !▼.  107  ;  is  an 
excess  of  fear  in  rdigioii,  106 ;  is  either 
of  an  vadne  object,  108,  or  of  undue 
czpreiution  to  a  right  object,  ibid,  which 
18  of  three  aons,  109 ;  it  it  ignonnee, 
251  ;  incident  to  rude  nations,  z.  208  ; 
preralcnt  among  the  Irish  in  Taylor's 
time,  vi.  175;  how  related  to  will- 
worship,  ix.  579 — 90. 

Supp**MiiP€  propositions  in  our  Lord's 
discourses,  with  advices  aopcrvening, 
are  commands,  iz.  529. 

Supralafuarians,  their  doctrine  dishonours 
God,  TiL  600. 

Sitprem$  power,  see  Pmeer, 

Sure  conscience,  see  in  Cameienee,  Right 
or  sure  conscience. — *  Sure- footing  in 
Christianity,'  acc(flint  of,  tL  285--S38 
panaim. 

Swearing,  see  Oath, 

Swtit  regiment,  or  gOTemment,  x.  SO,  54. 

Swine  cannot  look  upward,  It.  492 ;  de- 
vils entering  into,  li  833. 

Swords,  the  two,  mystical  meaning  at- 
tributed to,  Tiii.  527. 

Sybarites  invited  women  to  their  sa- 
crifices, a  year  beforehand,  iL  646. 

Sylvius  (^neas)  placed  council  above 
pope,  afterwards  pope  above  council, 
V.  462  ;  excuses  his  nnchastity,  x. 
422 ;  advisee  a  priest  to  marry,  484 ; 
would  have  the  clergy  allowed  to  marry, 
415  i  laughed  at  king  Henry  for  being 
his  own  witness,  181  ;  his  saying  re- 
specting the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
Kicene  council,  377. 

'  (Dominicus)  see  Dominicus, 

Syneshu  cliarged  himself  with  vices,  that 
he  might  not  be  made  bishop,  z.  115. 

Synod,  see  CounciL 

Syphax,  his  crafty  proceeding  against 
Masinissa,  iv.  299. 


T.  C.  see  Letters. 

Tabernacles  (three)  which  the  apostles 
would  make  at  Christ's  transfiguration, 
ii.  561  ;  three  churches  built  on  the 
place,  ibid. 

Talking  too  much,  a  fault  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  277. 

Talmud,  adduced  to  shew  the  novelty  of 
image  worship  in  the  christian  church, 
ix.  447 ;  consists  of  two  parts,  ibid. 
'  Thalmud  absque  opere  non  est  mag- 
num Thalmud,'  viii.  509. 

Tamerlane,  his  cmel  mercy  toward  the 
lepers,  iii.  317. 

Tarn/y  denounces  Taylor  to  the  Irish 
privy  council  as  a  dangerous  person,  i. 
Uxxii.  eclxxxviL 


Tavemer  (Fiaocis)  his  ghost-stoiy,  L  ctb 
eexeL 

Tax  shonld  not  be  on  food,  x.  157. 

Taxa  camerae  seu  cancellaris  apostoixcse, 
vi.  241,  513. 

Taylor  (Jeremy)  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
baptism,  i.  xi.  eclL  rank  of  bis  an> 
cestors,  xii.  eeli.  sent  to  school  in  Cam- 
bridge, liiL  entered  aa  a  sizar  at  Cains 
college,  xtv.  eelii.  his  attMnments  at 
that  time,  xv.  said  by  Rust  to  have 
been  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  xvL 
takes  holy  orders  ;  and  preaches  at  S. 
Paul's,  ibid,  aent  for  to  Lambeth,  xviL 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in 
Oxford,  xvHL  eeliii.  Chilliogworth** 
opinion  of  him  at  that  time,  eeliii,  made 
chaplain  to  abp.  Laud,  xix.  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  ibid, 
suspected  of  a  concealed  attachment  to 
the  dinrch  of  Rome,  ;r;r.  Ixxxv.  preaches 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  xxL  marries,  xxiii.  joins  the 
royal  party,  ibid,  writes  his  treatise  of 
Episcopacy,  ibid,  made  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, xxiv.  deprived  of  his  living, 
ibid,  becomes  known  to  Hatton,  ibid, 
goes  into  Wales,  xxvi.  probably  mar- 
ries again,  ibid,  publishes  his  Defence 
of  Liturgy,  xrvii,  keeps  a  school,  in 
conjunction  with  Nicholson  and  Wya*, 
xxvUL  publishes  his  Grammar,  and 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  xzix,  his  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  XXXV.  becomes  known  to  lord 
Carbery,  xjr;ivi.  publishes  his  Apology 
for  Liturgy,  enlarged  ;  and  Great  Ex- 
emplar, xxxviL  Catechism,  Sermons, 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  Real 
Presence,  xxnnu.  Golden  Grove, xjrxiA 
his  acquaintance  with  Evelyn,  ibid,  is 
imprisoned,  ibid,  and  again,  xl.  pub- 
lishes  his  'Unum  Mecessarinm,*  xli.  is 
censured  for  his  doctrine  of  Original 
Siu,  ibid,  defends  it,  xUv.  visits  Lon- 
don, /.  is  again  in  Wales,  UL  death  of 
his  child,  Idi.  and  of  two  others,  JxL 
his  controversy  with  Jeanes,  Ixx.  set- 
tles in  Ireland,  Ixxix.  is  summoned 
before  the  Irish  privy  council,  Ixxxn. 
cclrxxix.  signs  the  loyalist  declaraiion, 
xc.  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
xciii.  (and  Dromore,  xcix.)  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Dublin  university,  ibid, 
member  of  Irish  privy  council,  xeix, 
death  of  his  son  Edward,  ctjr.  writes 
his  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  exv.  death 
of  his  two  remaining  sons,  exx,  dies  at 
Lisburn,  ibid,  epitaph,  by  bp.  Mant, 
cxxi.  his  person,  cxxii.  character, 
cxxiiL  and  writings,  practical,  exxv. 
theological,  elviii.  casuistic,  ecxviii^ 
and   devotional,   ecxlii.    general   cha- 
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meter  of  bis  writings,  ccxM. — Rust's 
account  of  his  life,  &c.  cccxxi,  sqq.  his 
descendants,  cgxii.  ccxcviii, 

Taylor  ( Dr.  Rowland)  suffered  death  at 
the  stake,  L  xl  sqq.  celiL 

Te  Deum,  when  composed,  y.  239,  303. 

Te€u^s,  whether  needful  to  a  due  penance, 
vii.  420. 

Tteia,  vision  of  Paul  and  Tecla,  iz.  624, 39. 

Tedioutneu  of  spirit  in  prayer,  signs  of, 
iii.  183 ;  remedies  against,  184. 

Tcmperaneei  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
sobriety,  iii.  44 ;  what  it  is,  47  ;  its 
measures,  48 ;  iv.  197  sqq.  signs  and 
effects,  iii  49  :  advantages,  iv.  192,  7 ; 
rules  for  obtaining  it»  iii  63  ;  prayer 
for  it.  111. 

Templars  fiercely  accused,  ix.  110. 

Temple^  holiness  of,  v.  320  sqq.  cleansed 
by  Christ,  iL  307,  1 1 ;  what  befel  it  at 
the  crucifixion,  617. 

Temporal  death  sometimes  accepted  in 
lieu  of  eternal,  ii.  68d  ;  lit  331 ;  iv. 
670;  vii.  139. — Temporal  ends  may 
lawfully  be  regarded,  x.  650. — Tem- 
poral persons  and  things  whether  to  be 
preferred  to  spiritual,  229,  32. 

Temptation  a  needful  part  of  our  con- 
dition, ii.  204 ;  how  the  devil  proceeds 
in  tempting  us,  205  sq. — Principles  of 
temptation ;  mistakes  about  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 208,  pretence  of  good  intention, 
213,  compliance  with  society,  214. — 
Remedies  against  temptation  i  abstain- 
ing from  occasions  of  sin,  218,  and  re- 
sisting, 219,  by  flight,  or  by  fight,  220. 
^Useful  instruments  hereto ;  con- 
sideration of  the  presence  of  God,  220, 
mediution  of  death,  224,  prayer,  227. 
— Temptations  proper  to  sickness,  im- 
patience, iii.  310,  and  fear  of  death, 
333. — ^Temptations  incident  to  men  on 
the  approach  of  death  ;  weakness  in 
faith,  ii.  686,  despair,  688,  presumption, 
690.  Obedience  of  the  understanding, 
a  great  strength  against  temptation, 
109 ;  prayer  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, expounded,  470 ;  iv.  313  ;  he  that 
would  communicate  worthily  must 
avoid  temptation,  viii.  165  ;  whether 
he  must  quit  all  occasions  of  it,  168; 
violence  of  temptation  does  not  excuse 
an  action,  iv.  354 ;  growth  in  grace 
shewn  by  power  of  resisting  temptation, 
513.  especially  sudden  temptation,  515. 
— Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  192, 
7,  was  m  three  assaults,  199  sqq. 

Tender  conscience,  ix.  49;  sometimes 
unduly  pleaded,  as  exempting  from 
civil  obedience,  viii.  336  sqq.  is  an 
equivocal  term,  336. 

Tenth  commandment  expounded,  ii.  446  ; 
division  of,  into  two  parts,  ix.  415. 


Tereta  (S.)  made  a  vow  to  do  always  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best,  ii.  417, 
iv.  178;  her  saying  in  favour  of  obe- 
dience, viii.  349. 

TeribasiuM  yielded  himself  to  the  king's 
officers,  X.  78. 

Territory  ;  one  may  safely  disobey  a 
command  given  by  a  ruler  out  of  his 
own  territory,  x.  60. 

Terrore ;  whether  a  preacher  may  afiright 
men  with  panic  terrors,  ix.  99 ;  terror 
of  the  Lord,  meaning  of,  iv.  9. 

TertulUan  turned  Montanist  in  discontent 
for  missing  the  bishopric  of  Carthage, 
v.  510;  complains  of  the  devil's  craft 
in  imitating  christian  rites,  i.  4;  his 
testimony  for  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist,  vi.  57, 
but  against  transubstantiation,  142,  4, 
404  ;  against  making  pictures  or 
images  of  God,  217,  617 ;  his  doctrine 
concerning  original  sin.  vii.  324,  con- 
firmation, V.  638,  suflSciency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  391,  and  the  creed  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  439  ;  viL  610. 

Tesseroy  the  creed  so  called,  vii.  610. 

Testament,  see  fVill. 

Testify  ;  to  testify  or  bear  witness,  one  of 
the  ofiices  of  conscience,  ix.  17. 

Tetragrammattm,  or  name  of  Jehovah, 
made  articulate  in  Jesus,  iL  104 ;  hr. 
295. 

9ayaToXo7(a  of  Dr.  John  Steame,  i.  Ixxxv* 

Thanksgiving,  form  of,  viii.  692 ;  act  of, 
for  the  morning,  ilL  30,  for  festival 
days,  232. 

Theanthropophagy  was  owned  to  ^ardinal 
Perron  says)  by  the  primitiv  Alhitfcb, 
vi.  138.  ^^ 

Thehaan  legion,  their  piety  and  fortitude, 
X.  176,  90. 

Thrft  forbidden  in  the  eighth  command- 
ment, iL  444 ;  punished  with  two 
years'  penance  by  the  ancient  church, 
viii.  179;  thought  honourable  among 
some  nations,  ix.  289. 

Themistocles  holding  up  the  ion  of  Ad- 
metus,  iL  643 ;  said  he  had  been  un- 
done unless  he  had  been  undone,  iiL 
99  ;  failed  in  all  his  attempts  against 
his  country,  iv.  239. 

Theodoret  calls  baptism  a  participation  of 
the  Lord's  rcKurrection,  iL  344 ;  his 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  402,  666 ;  against  tran- 
substantiation, 47,  58,  65,  156,  206. 

Theodoric,  when  he  won  at  play,  waa 
bountiful,  X.  597. 

Theodorus,  his  answer  to  LysimachuSf 
who  threatened  to  kill  him.  iiL  339. 

Theodosius,  said  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
disease  in  baptism,  ii.  244. 

— — — ^  the  younger,  addieised  as  th« 
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judge  of  the  church'i  disputes,  ▼. 
609. 

Theology  rmtber  a  divine  life  Xhxa  a  di- 
vine knowledge,  viii.  368. 

Tkeophihu  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
proved the  answer  of  an  old  recluse, 
iv.  S3 ;  eluded  the  Egyptian  monks 
with  an  equtvocal  sentence,  viii.  bZ7. 

•»— — ^—  abp.  of  Antioch,  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  efiecu  of  Adam's  sin, 
vji.  322,  the  authority  of  scripture,  v. 
410,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  638, 
47. 

Tkeopkyhett  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
his  unseemly  amusements,  iii.  12,  4. 

$tor6itof,  the  term  defended,  though  not 
in  scripture,  ix.  637,  41  {  z.  312. 

TkeramtneSf  escaped  one  death,  for  an- 
other, iii.  100 ;  iz.  673. 

Tkeutht  the  spirit  who  invented  tables 
and  dice,  x.  387. 

Thff  on  the  cross,  fanciful  interpretation 
of  scripture  respecting,  L  cxlW.  his  case 
how  far  a  warrant  to  a  death -bed  re- 
pentance, iv.  406  ;  remorse  of  a  dying 
thief,  iii.  380. 

Thinking  (or  probable)  conscience,  iz. 
150  sqq  —  See  ConMcienee. 

Third  commandment  expounded,  iL  422 
sqq. 

Thomdyke  (Herbert)  notice  of,  i.  IxxxiiL 
eclxxxix^ 

Thorn*  of  Dauphin^,  saying  respecting, 
iv.  526. 

Thoughts  must  be  watched  and  governed, 
viii.  281 ;  evil  thoughts  threatened  in 
scripture,  vii.  124. 

Thunderbolt  differently  used  in  royal  em- 
blems and  devices,  x.  182. 

Thurificati,  vii.  399. 

Thursday t  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  21  ; 
prayer  for,  644. 

Tiberius  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the 
presence  of  his  mother  and  Sejanus,  ii. 
223  ;  how  he  detected  a  pretended 
prince,  vii.  377  ;  tries  to  provoke  Ger- 
manicus'  sons  to  ill  language,  that  he 
might  punish  them,  501  ;  believed  in 
fate,  X.  207. 

■  Gracchus,  chose  to  die  for  the 

safety  of  his  wife,  iv.  225. 

Tiger ^  see  Lib ,  an. 

Timber  trees  might  not  be  cut  down  in 
Spain,  X.  520. 

Time,  care  of,  an  instrument  of  holy 
living,  iii.  9;  rules  for  right  employ- 
ment of,  10;  how  to  redeem  it,  iv. 
58 1 ;  prayer  for  grace  to  spend  it  well, 
iii.  29. — Time  in  nature  and  logic  con- 
si}snifies,  in  theology  signifies  and  ef« 
fecu  too,  ix.  672. 

Timorala  conscientia,  v.  317,  vii.  116. 

Tlmotheus,  see  Cases  qf  Cmucienoe^ 


Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesns,  ▼.  54. 

I'irynthians,  bidden  to  abstain  from 
laughter  while  they  oflered  sacrifice, 
iv.  255. 

Tithes  offered  to  Hercules,  i.  5;  pope 
gave  exemption  from  payment  of,  x. 
534. 

Title  needful  for  holy  orders,  r.  162. 

Titus,  bishop  of  Crete,  v.  59. 

Todd  (William,  esq.)  marries  a  greet 
grand- daughter  of  bishop  Taylor,  L 
ccct. 

Toleration  advocated  in  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  v.  342 ;  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  indiffereney  m  religion, 
346  i  ought  to  be  granted,  ibid.  sqq. 
was  always  granted  by  wise  princes, 
350,  and  by  christian  churches  an- 
ciently, 525  ;  when  first  withheld,  359, 
530  ;  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  prince 
to  give  toleration  to  several  rt-ligiuns, 
533  ;  what  doctrines  may  be  tilerated, 
5S9,  and  what  may  not,  591  ;  whether 
Taylor's  docirine  on  this  subject  was 
always  consistent,  i.  cjri. 

Toma^fO,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Tongue,  good  and  evil,  iv.  273  sqq.  n«e  of 
tongue,  important,  274. — Vices  of  the 
tongue,  275,  are  of  three  kinds,  an- 
swering to  three  names  of  the  devil, 
277,  viz.  1)  vain  conversation;  sncb 
as,  talking  too  much,  ibid,  foolish 
speaking,  287,  foolish  jesting,  2S8,  re- 
vealing secrets,  293,  common  swear- 
ing, 294,  wrangling,  296  j  2)  evil 
speaking;  such  as,  whispering,  29H, 
detraction,  299,  railing,  300,  slander. 
301,  cursing,  304  ;  3)  flattery,  ibid, 
its  various  forms,  307  sq — Duties  of 
tiie  tongue,  310;  it  should  be  apt  to 
teach,  oil,  to  comfort,  313,  and  to  re- 
prove, 315  ;  rules  and  measures  of  re- 
proof, 316. — Strife  of  tongues,  see 
Strife. — Of  the  scriptures  and  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  vi.  21U,  600. 

Torments,  future;  their  nature,  iv.  39^ 
and  duration,  42  sqa. 

Torquatus,  see  Cases  <}  Conscience, 

Tortures  inflicted  on  eariy  christians,  ix. 
172. 

Tradesmen,  rules  for,  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, iii.  131. 

Tradition,  what  it  is,  vi.  406 ;  one  of  the 
sources  of  uniformity  in  religions  rites, 
i.  3  ;  in  what  sense  all  christian  doc- 
trine is  ttadition,  vi.  406;  has  two 
senses,  407;  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning it,  untenable,  409 ;  their  doc- 
trine, that  oral  tradition  is  the  only 
first  and  self-evident  principle,  and 
that  the  scriptures  rest  upon  it,  con- 
sidered, 293  sqq.  use  of  tradition,  in 
conveying  the  scriptures,  iz.  612,  and 
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in  rituals,  616,  is  of  little  use,  now 
that  scripture  is  fixed,  in  questions  of 
faith  or  manners,  617  ;  is  falsely  pre- 
tended fur  many  things,  and  is  unsafe 
in  present  questions,  ibid,  doctrines 
and  practices  said  to  rest  on  tradition, 
Ti.  418—84 ;  rules  of  discerning  tra- 
dition, considered,  ix.  625 — 84,  that  of 
S.  Augustine,  vi.  4*27,  and  of  Vincentius 
Liriuensis,  431.  Tradition  insufficient 
to  expound  scripture,  or  determine 
questions,  y.  428  sqq.  the  fathers  were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
429  ;  uncertainty  of  them,  greater  now, 
431  ;  many  are  lost,  432;  mere  opi- 
niims  of  the  fathers,  ofien  called  tra- 
ditions, ibid,  great  variety  in  the  proof 
of  traditions,  4iS3 ;  tradition  in  the  an- 
cient sense,  coincident  with  scripture, 
4'S5,  vi.  665 ;  some  traditions  rest  on 
testimony  either  false  or  not  extant,  v. 
437,  ix.  620 ;  what  is  competent  evi- 
dence for  tradition,  is  a  disputed  point, 
T.  438 ;  the  fathers  say  that  no  tra- 
dition beyond  scripture  is  needful,  439; 
why  they  appeal  to  tradition  in  arguing 
with  heretics,  ix.  614;  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  whether  of  equal  authority 
with  divine,  vi.  666;  tradition  apo- 
stolical, one  basis  of  episcopacy,  v.  50 
sqq.  chief  catholic  traditions  enume- 
rated, viii.  530,  ix.  616. 

Tradux  mail,  Adam  so  called  by  Ter- 
tullian,  vii.  288. 

Tragasean  salt,  see  Salt, 

Tragical  ends  of  her  enemies,  one  of  Bel- 
larmine's  notes  of  the  church,  vi. 
878. 

Trajan,  his  princely  saying,  in  giving  a 
sword  to  his  officer,  x.  41. 

TrantlatUnt  of  bishops,  tec  BUkoprie. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  a  false  doctrine, 
riii.  645. 

Trantttbstantiaticn,  the  word,  when  in- 
vented, vi.  161  ;  the  doctrine,  is  1) 
not  warranted  by  scripture,  20,  either 
by  John  vi.,  28,  or  by  the  words  of  in- 
stitution, 40  sqq.  or  by  other  texts 
which  the  Romanists  allege,  74  ;  2)  is 
against  sense,  85  ;  3)  is  without  and 
against  reason,  96,  supposes  miracles 
to  he  wrought,  to  no  purpose,  ix.  72 ; 
4)  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive church, vL  ISO,  not  supported  by 
the  language  of  tHe  fathers,  ii.  639,  vi. 
204,  582  sq.  but  is  of  recent  origin, 
201,  573  sqq.  Scotus  says  it  was  not 
an  article  of  faith  before  the  Lateran 
council,  ibidd.  proceedings  of  the 
council  herein,  577;  has  been  main- 
tained by  false  stories  of  miracles  and 
by  other  frauds,  463.  But  it  is  not  a 
touet  for  which  men  may  be  put  to 


death,  v.  598  ;  whether  it  may  be  put 
down  by  force,  ix.  479. 

TreaMon  sanctioned  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  277—84;  viil  460  sqq. 
See  Gunpowder  treason. 

Tree  of  life,  a  type  of  the  holy  eucharist, 
viii.  62. 

Trent,  council  of,  her  decisions  against 
reason  and  scripture,  v.  447,  95. 

Tribute,  difierent  kinds  of,  x.  155  ;  should 
be  paid,  why,  154,  whether  demanded 
or  not,  158 ;  limiutions  of  this  doc- 
trine, 159 ;  laws  of  tribute  are  moral 
laws,  binding  the  conscience,  154; 
have  the  same  conditions  with  other 
laws  of  government,  156. 

Trimalcion^  his  banquet,  iii.  292. 

Trimly,  doctrine  of,  said  by  Uomanlsts 
to  rest  on  tradition,  vi.  414 ;  the  mys- 
tery, best  apprehended  by  a  holy  life, 
viii.  387  ;  derided  by  Lucian,  ix.  168; 
picture  of,  see  Picture. — Prayer  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  viii.  614. 

Triemegist  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  L  Uviii, 

Tropotogical  sense  of  scripture,  viii.  524. 

Troy  perished  when  it  profaned  the  ritet 
of  religion,  iv.  53. 

Truce,  whether  it  is  ever  lawful  to  break, 
X.  115—7. 

Truth,  all  allow  that  truth  is  one,  viii. 
364 ;  all  parties  lay  claim  to  it,  ibid, 
all  truth  is  joined  in  one  chain,  ix. 
470 ;  mystery  in  the  Hebrew  name  of 
it,  viii.  389 ;  what  certainty  of  finding 
truth  in  the  church,  vi.  347 ;  truth 
and  falsehood  craftily  mixed  together, 
V.  502 ;  ancient  fable,  of  error  dressed 
in  garb  of  truth,  viii.  363 ;  there  is 
DO  infallible  guide  to  truth,  365  ;  man's 
ways  of  finding  truth,  364—8  ;  Christ's 
way,  doing  the  will  of  God,  374—81 ; 
how  this  leaHs  to  truth,  381 ;  tests  of 
truth  in  religion,  388 ;  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  be  more  careful  to  esta- 
blish  truth  than  to  reprove  error,  535 ; 
truth  must  not  be  supported  with  false- 
houd,  ix.  94 ;  truth  and  charity,  'the 
best  works  which  God  has  given  to 
man  to  do,  x.  100. 

Tuesday,  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  20; 
prayer  for,  642. 

Turks  in  their  mosques  read  Arabic,  vf. 
2^3;  say  that  the  christians  do  net 
believe  their  own  doctrines  about  hea- 
ven, viii.  561. 

Turner,  Edward  and  Anthony ;  their 
mother  was  enjoined  penance  by  Tay- 
lor, i.  XX. 

Turtle  doves  offered  at  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin,  meaning  of,  ii.  127 ;  tur- 
tles when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their 
bills,  iv.  203. 
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IVteon  hieroglypbics,  moml    lentencei 

from,  iii.  276.     Tu«caii  ritea  were  in 

obftcure  language,  vi.  213. 
Tutors,  inaUDcea  of  reapect  paid  to,  TilL 

408. 
Twiite  (Dr.  WUUam)  notice  o^  TiL  60S, 

83. 
Two  motivea,  aee  Motive*, 
Types  of  Lord'a  aupper,  viii.  62. 
Tyrannif  more  tolerable  than  anarchy,  x. 

368. 
Tyriamt  tied  their  goda  with  chaina,  iv, 

60. 


Unam  ttmetam,  the  extravagant  ao  called, 
declaring  every  human  aoul  to  be  aub- 
ject  to  the  pope,  z.  263. 

Uftbaptized  infanta,  S.  Augustine'a  doc- 
trine renpecting,  ▼!.  493  ;  TiL  643. 

VneharitahUneMs  of  church  of  Rome,  ri. 
475  ;  ahewn  in  her  imposing  articleaof 
faith,  1)  which  God  never  made  ao, 
478,  2)  too  many,  479,  3)  trifling  and 
incon8iderable,480. — Remediea  against 
uncharitablenesa,  iii.  195  aqq. 

Uucleamtess,  a  sin  aeverely  threatened  in 
acripture,  viL  1 27 ;  hindera  answer  to 
prayer,  iv.  56 ;  duration  of  penance 
for,  viii.  179;  evils  of,  iiL  57;  reme- 
diea agaiuHt,  65. 

Unelest  aee  Nieces. 

Uncommandedf  see  Fohtntary, 

Unction  (extreme),  the  doctrine  how  dealt 
with  at  Trent,  iii.  261. 

Undecency  opposed  to  modesty,  iii.  82. 

Understanding  ;  the  practical  judgment  of 
a  right  conscience  is  always  agreeable 
to  the  apeculative  determination  of  the 
underatiinding,  ix.  52 ;  use  of  reason 
or  understanding  in  religion,  aee  Reo' 
son  f  our  understanding  muat  be  obe- 
dient, ii.  109 ;  must  be  brought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  ix.  56  ;  chris- 
tian faith  hath  less  of  understanding 
than  of  will,  the  faith  of  devils  hath 
more,  it  296  ;  in  what  the  obedience 
of  the  underatanding  consists,  ix.  76  ; 
what  is  above  our  understanding  ta  not 
therefore  againat  it,  70 ;  variety  of  un- 
derstandings, one  cause  of  inculpable 
error,  v.  4:j9  ;  as  also,  weakueaa  of  un- 
df  rstandings,  508. 

Uniformity  in  religious  rites,  how  pro* 
duced,  i.  3. 

UttigenituSf  the  extravagant  ao  called,  the 
origin  of  indulgences,  vi.  189. 

Union  of  members  among  themselves  and 
with  their  head,  one  of  Bellarmine'a 
notea  of  the  church,  vi.  376. 

Unitive,  aee  lUuminative, 

Unity  of  the  church  depends  on  the  bi- 
shop, v.  194. 


Uujvst  aentenee  of  a  bishop,  ia  to  be 
feared,  x.  320. 

Unknown  god,  altar  why  erected  to,  iL 
616  ;  unknown  tongue,  aee  Tomgmt, 

Unmarried,  aee  Celibacy. 

Unmere\fMhtess  hindera  return  of  prayer, 
iv.  t&  ;  remediea  againat  it,  iii.  1 95. 

Unregenerate  person  de«cribed  by  S.  Paul 
in  Rom.  yii.,  vii.  353  ;  how  far  an  un- 
regenerate man  may  go  in  the  waya  of 
piety  and  religion,  357 — 70. 

Unum  neoeaaarium,  Taylor'a  txeatiae  on 
Repentance  ao  called,  vii.  1. 

Ut  re  mi,  &c.  how  uaed  by  the  Germana, 
iv.  201. 


Falens  praiaed  S.  Baail  for  hia  devout 
performance  of  the  aacred  officea,  iL 
325. 

Faientiniam  would  not  meddle  with  mat- 
tera  of  faith,  v.  147. 

Faierian  a  peraecutor  of  the  christian 
religion ;  hia  untimely  end,  iL  590. 

Faierius,  aee  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Farious  readinga,  aee  Readings. 

Felitatimu,  viL  385. 

Fenetian  law  reapecting  parricide,  ix. 
199 ;  Venetian  story,  aee  Cases  of  Con- 
science, 

Fenial  sins,  how  defined  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vii.  89  ;  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
in  thia  matter,  101 ;  diatinction  of  aina 
mortal  and  venial,  in  what  aense  to  be 
admitted,  83  sqq.  the  Romiah  doctrine 
herein,  unaound  and  hurtful,  vu  244, 
508,  vii.  83 — 121  ;  the  doctrine  that 
no  sine  are  venial  in  tlieir  own  nature, 
vindicated  from  objectiona,  107  ;  what 
repentance  ia  needful  for  venial  sins, 
116. 

Featidius,  aee  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Ferinus,  aee  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Feroniea  (S.)  legend  concerning,  iv.  420 ; 
God  hath  made  our  heart  the  true  Ve- 
ronica, ibid. 

Fertagus,  see  Caees  of  Conscience. 

Ferus,  his  simplicity  of  cliaracter,  iv.  616. 

Fespasian,  why  nursed  up  in  hope  of 
empire,  ii.  82. 

Fia  intelligentiae,  Taylor'a  aermon  before 
the  university  of  Dublin,  viiL  359  ;  the 
worda  themaelvea  not  in  the  vulgate, 
384.  Heber'a  remarks  upon  the  ser- 
mon, L  czL — '  Via  pacis,*  being  part 
of  the '  Agenda'  in  the  *  Golden  Grove/ 
viL  618. 

Fice  uneasy,  iL  519;  intemperance  the 
imrae  of  vice,  iv.  194 ;  with  what  view 
we  fight  againat  vicea,  viii.  216:  vi- 
cioua  man'a  conadence  an  evil  judge, 
ix.  41. 

Fictory,  thanksgiving  after,  viii.  694. — 
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Victoiy  over  sm,  liow  to  b«  obtained, 
TiU.  278;  by  faitb,  ibid,  by  watch- 
fulneM,  279  ;  by  unreNerved  obedience, 
ibid,  by  doing  all  we  can  against  it, 
280  ;  by  governing  our  tbougbta,  281 ; 
by  striving,  in  proportion  to  tbe  degree 
in  wbich  tin  has  prevailed,  282. 

FigiUmce,  tee  WatetfuUteu, 

VigiU  kept  by  gentiles,  i.  6 ;  vigils  and 
wakes  wby  abrogated,  x.  544» 

Wlage  might  not  have  a  bishop,  v.  181. 

ViiietntUu  Lirinensis,  hia  rule  of  tradition 
considered,  vi.  481. 

Findieaiion  of  the  glory  of  tbe  divine  at- 
tributes in  the  question  of  original  sin, 
vii.  493  sqq. 

FioUnee,  how  it  makes  an  action  in- 
voluntary, X.  688. 

Fiper^  we  kiU,  and  make  treacle  of  him, 
viii.  278. 

Firetta,  see  Cosef  i/  Conseienee. 

FirgiliuM  condemned  of  heresy  for  saying 
there  were  antipodes,  v.  891. 

Fvrginity,  commendations  of,  iiL  56  ;  in 
wtwt  respects  it  is  or  is  not  better  than 
marriage,  ibid.  iv.  208-12,  x.  428-5; 
cannot  be  enjoined  by  human  law,  x. 
45  ;  acts  of  virginal  chastity,  iii.  61. 

Flrtnal  cons^ent  of  will,  see  Content ;  vir- 
tual judgment,  meaning  and  account 
of,  ix.  80  sq. 

Fbrtue  is  true  liberty,  iv.  258 ;  haA  in  it 
more  pleasure  than  sin,  ii.  516  ftqq.  in 
that  it  is  more  natural,  ibid,  less  trou- 
blesome, 519,  has  more  content,  522, 
makes  life  long  and  healthy,  528,  is 
more  reasonable,  589.  Love  of  virtue, 
the  second  band  of  nature's  law,  ix. 
814^7  ;  whether  it  must  be  pursued 
fur  iu  own  sake,  x.  654.  Virtue,  to 
him  who  is  grown  in  grace,  is  become 
habitual,  iv.  502,  and  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  510;  the  word  'virtue*  not 
in  the  gospels,  viii.  264. 

FmtatUm  of  the  sick,'  see  iS^Ar. 

FUUing  sins  of  fathers  on  children,  see 
Father. 

FUetlgseiUt  see  Cases  rf  Conseienee. 

FiteiUus  not  pitied  in  his  death,  iv.  5S. 

Fitreu  (demoiselle)  see  Cases  rf  Con- 
science* 

Fittcria  Columbina,  see  Cases  rf  Cra- 
seitmee, 

Foiition,  expresa  act  of,  whether  needful 
in  doing  good,  x.  568. 

Foto  sotidum  perenne,  vL  648. 

Folubility  of  language,  mistaken  for  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit,  iv.  345. 

Foluntarp ;  an  act  must  be  voluntary  to 
be  either  good  or  evil,  x.  548  ;  in- 
voluntary eflfect  from  voluntary  cause, 
is  imputed  as  voluntary,  611 ;  diminu- 
tion of  voluntary  acta,  by  ignonnce, 


616  aqq.  or  by  fear  and  violence,  638 
sqq.  what  voluntary  or  uncommanded 
actions  are  lawful  or  commendable, 
ix.  581. — '  Omne  voluntarium  est  etiam 
iuvoluntarium,'  x.  550. — See  H^ilL 

Fohtptneueneu,  see  SensttalHy. 

Foncnest  his  good  mannera  not  liked, 
ix.  291. 

Fow,  defined,  iii.  181 ;  eantioBS  for  dm- 
king  vows,  ibid,  form  of  vow  to  be 
made  in  danger,  228  ;  vow  of  con- 
tinence annexed  to  holy  orders,  pre- 
tence of,  X.  436 ;  children  may  not 
take  on  them  religioua  vowa  withoat 
consent  of  parents,  474. 

Fox  populi  VOX  Dei,  iv.  426. 

Fulgate  claims  to  be  authentic,  though 
altered,  v.  426 ;  viii.  524k 


WakeSf  see  Fiftils. 

Wales  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation readily,  i.  en. 

Wandering  thoughu  in  prayer,  remedies 
against,  iiL  182. 

Wantomiets,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
vii.  127. 

War,  measures  of,  by  Christ's  law,  ix. 
480  ;  conduct  of  war  in  Old  testament, 
no  aafe  precedent  to  us,  486  ;  prayer  to 
be  used  by  them  that  lie  under  the  rod 
of  war,  iiL  246. 

Warburton,  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  state,  alluded 
to,  L  C9xxi, 

Ward  (Dt,  Samuel)  his  lectures  on  ori- 
ginsl  sin,  viL  542. 

Warner  (John,  bp.  of  Rochester)  his  cha- 
racter, and  friendahip  for  Taylor,  L 
xxxix,  who  dedicates  to  him  tJie  *  Heal 
Presence,'  vL  3 ;  and  addresses  to  him 
and  others  the  preface  to  the  treatise 
on  Repentance,  vii.  7  ;  bis  correspond- 
ence with  Taylor  concerning  original 
ain,  539  sqq. 

Washing  the  disdples'  feet,  called  by 
some  a  sacrament,  vi.  379. 

Watchfulness  needful  for  conquest  over 
ain,  viL  119;  viiL  279. 

Water  spilt  on  the  ground,  man  com- 
paied  to,  viii.  430  sqq.  countryman 
giving  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince, 
ix.  121.— Holy  water,  a  sacramental 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  vL  267  ;  the 
heathens  had  a  similar  rite,  ix.  699. 

Wax,  paachal,  a  aacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 

Weak,  who  are  truly  and  innocently  so, 
ix.  554 ;  sin  makes  us  weak,  iv.  253.— 
The  heart  is  weak,  410.— 'i  he  flesh 
is  weak,  naturally,  1)9,  and  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  state  of  grace,  125;  how 
thia  weakness  may  be  cued,  130 ;  how 
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far  it  etn  be  innocent,  an<1  eoniliient 
with  the  spirit  of  grace,  140. 

Wtakh,  a  liind  of  nobility,  i.  499. 

Wearitu—  iu  well-doing,  prayer  agaiatt, 
vii.  646. 

Weather,  prayer  for  aeasonable,  Yiii.  697. 

Wrdderbjrm  (Dr.)  high  character  of, 
L98. 

WedtteM^t  mediUtion  for,  vii.  615;  in- 
atniction  for,  620  aq.  prayer  for,  648  ; 
Wedneaday  fast  and  station,  mentioned 
by  early  wiitera,  x.  ZS5.  Cseciliau  or 
WednesdftY  faat,  10. 

Welit  digged  by  laaac,  names  given  to, 
iv.  468. 

Wtneeiknu  eneonraged  bis  servant  in 
walking  through  the  snow,  ii.  43. 

Wentufwth  (sir  I'homaa)  lee  Straffwrd, 

WettmUuirr  assembly  of  divines,  see 
Aurmbltf, 

Whitperittg,  a  sin  of  the  tongnie,  iv.  298  ; 
threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  128. 

Wkit€  (Thomas)  mentioned,  vL  81 1.  See 
index  of  authors,  White* 

garments  used  in  religious  offices, 

both  by  Jew  and  gentile,  L  4 ;  meaning 
of  this,  X.  S6^, 

Whiteundayt  form  of  thankagiving  for, 
iii.  282 ;  servicea  for,  viii  618  ;  hymn 
for,  vii.  660 ;  sermons  for,  iv.  881,  42. 
— Greeks  lost  Constantinople  on  Whit- 
sunday, ii.  888,  ix.  101. 

Wicked  persons  and  fools,  parallel  be- 
tween, ii.  840 — 8  ;  wicked  man's  ter- 
ror at  death,  iii.  806  ;  projtperity  of  the 
wicked  considered,  iv.  458  sqq.  con- 
science of  wicked  man,  an  evil  judge, 
and  imperfect  rule,  ix.  41.  I'he  heart 
is  wicked,  iv.  410,  being  blind,  420, 
and  hard,  425;  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, causes  of,  vii.  275. 

Wtdowtf  rules  for,  iii.  62 ;  prayers  to  he 
used  by,  viiL  649 ;  continence  in  wi- 
dowhood, hsrd,  iL  178. 

Wife,  should  be  but  one,  ii.  9  ;  her  duty, 
iv.  218—9,  227  sqq.  her  claims,  219— 
27;  believing  wife  may  sanctify  un- 
believing husband,  ii.  389  ;  whether  a 
wife  may  connive  at  her  husband's  ir- 
regularitiea,  ix.  240  ;  whether  excused 
in  a  crime,  by  her  husband's  commsnd, 
X.  575 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of,  iii.  82  ; 
prayer  to  be  aaid  by  a  new  married 
wife,  viil  644  ;  by  an  afBicted  wife  in 
behalf  of  a  vicious  husband,  647. 

Wildemeut  see  itraelites. 

Will  of  God,  obedience  to,  the  best  wsy 
of  finding  out  truth,  viii.  874  sqq. 

'  of  man,  whether  free  in  its  action, 
X.  548  sq.  liberty  of  will  remained  after 
Adam's  fsll,  vii.  279,  506 ;  so  the  fa- 
tht'ts  held,  818 ;  an  act  of  the  will  is 
needful,  to  make  an  action  good  orevilt 


X  548 ;  virtual  and  interpretative  con- 
sent of  will,  is  imputed  to  good  or  evi], 
570 ;  mere  act  of  will,  is  so  impoted, 
602;  whether  conscience  relies  at  mil 
on  the  will,  ix.  9 ;  more  of  will  in 
the  faith  of  christians,  of  understand- 
ing in  that  of  devils,  ii.  800.  Mor. 
tification  of  the  will,  a  religious  duty, 
172 ;  how  to  be  accomplished,  173 — 7. 

WiU  or  testament,  rules  for  making,  ii. 
700,  iii.  396  ;  caaea  of  conscience  aris- 
ing out  of  a  will  which  is  doubtful,  x. 
509,  or  unsolemn,  ix.  322. 

Will  worship f  whether  lawful,  ix.  579; 
in  what  sense  lawful  and  innocent, 
581 — 6,  but  under  what  cautions,  586 
—9  ;  in  what  sense  culpable  and  su- 
perstitious, 590 ;  illustrated  in  question 
of  primitive  sacrifice,  591 — 8. 

Williame  (John,  abp.  of  York)  his  dis- 
tinction between  a  public  and  a  private 
conscience,  ix.  114. 

WUlmott  (rev.  IL  A.)  his  life  of  Taylor 
quoted,  i  xvi.  «rtu.  iv.  7. 

Wisdom  of  God,  how  it  can  consist  with, 
to  impose  what  in  justice  Ue  does  not 
exact,  vii.  i5. 

^-^—  destroyed  by  intemperance,  iv. 
195. 

Wite  men's  counsel,  often  the  best  guide 
to  conscience,  ix.  102. 

Witchee,  how  the  Evil  one  doth  com- 
municate with,  iii.  57;  witchcraft  a 
desperate  and  unpardonable  sin,  ir. 
546. 

Witnfu  of  faith,  the  catholic  church  so 
called,  X.  440.— False  witness  for- 
bidden in  the  ninth  commandment,  ii. 
445. 

Woff{eed9  on  turf,  iv.  192. 

Woman  capable  of  a  noble  friendship,  L 
94 ;  might  not  go  in  man's  clothes,  x. 
14  ;  what  ministries  women  might  or 
might  not  perform  in  the  church,  i.  17 
sq.  X.  859 ;  devotions  and  offices  proper 
for  women,  viiL  689. 

Word  of  God,  see  Scripture. 

Workt,  different  meaninga  of,  viiL  285 ; 
men  are  justified  by  works,  284,  how, 
289  ;  law  or  covenant  of,  see  CovenanL 

Worldt  no  gain  to  him  who  loses  his  »oul, 
iv.  547  ;  supposed  esse  of  one  gaining 
the  whole  world,  549;  no  man  does 
gain  the  whole  world,  554. 

WorMt  man  compared  to,  viii.  395. 

WorseUy  (Edward)  writes  against  Taylor, 
vL  285. 

Worship  of  God,  the  main  business  of  our 
life,  V.  317  ;  enjoined  in  first  com- 
mandment, ii.  414;  must  be  eii.ire, 
i.  e.  of  soul  aa  well  as  body,  iv.  145 ; 
with  esmest  affection,  154,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  v.  317 ;  and  this,  where 
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He  is  ipecially  present,  319,  i.  e.  in 
holy  places,  820  sq.  method  of  it,  whe- 
ther entirely  prescribed  to  as,  iz.  679 ; 
lee  WiU'Worshipi  whether  we  may 
worship  God  by  an  image,  429 ;  wor- 
ship of  God  under  Jewish  and  christian 
law,  compared,  iv.  144  sq.  worship  of 
angels,  see  Jngelt  s  of  images,  see 
image*. 

Worthy  Communicant,  viii.  1  sq.  the 
work,  when  published,  i.  xHL  remarks 
vpon  it,  ccxlvi. 

Wrangling,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  it.  296. 

Wray  (lady)  a  descendant  of  Taylor,  the 
authority  for  some  traditions  respecting 
his  life  and  family,  t  siL  exx.  eccu 

-^  (Mrs.  Charlotte)  granddaughter  of 
the  above,  L  xi.  cceu 

Wrestler  praying  to  Jupiter,  riii.  7. 

Wjfat  (William)  notice  of,  i.  eelix.  keeps  t 
school  conjointly  with  Taylor,  xxvUL 
his  Latin  giammar,  xxix. 


Xanthippe  nourished  her  father  Cimon,  x. 

79. 
Xen&eraUe  said  that  each  man's  soul  was 

his  genius,  ii.  103 ;  that  the  eyes  should 

not  intrude,  446 ;  enjoined  his  disciples 

to  dwell  in  danger,  Tiii.  166. 
Xenon  generously  treated  by  his  brother, 

i.  b2. 
Xerxe*  wept,  in  looking  at  his  army,  iiL 

2S2,  90 ;  scourged  the  tea  and  defied 


mount  Athos,  345  ;  worshipped  a  pla- 
tan tree,  viil.  100;  devotedness  of  bis 
nobles,  iv.  407. 
Xjf lander,  child  of,  smiled  at  his  father's 
loss,  and  cried  at  his  own,  ix.  676. 


Yoke  of  sin,  and  of  Moses'  law,  broken  by 
Christ,  ii.  615 1  Christ's  yoke,  easy, 
ibid.  sqq. 

Yonng  men  should  not  play  at  dice,  x. 
600 ;  young  beginners  in  religion,  pe- 
culiar dangers  of,  ii.  215  sq.  Cate- 
chism for  the  young  (part  of  the 
'Golden  Grove,')  viL  593. 


Zaeharku,  tradition  respecting  the  death 
of,  ii.  146. 

Zaleueus  saeriAced  an  eye  to  save  hia 
son's,  iL  707. 

2>al,  or  Fertwur,  q.  v. 

Zeno  of  Citium,  the  stoic,  contented  uu- 
der  loss,  iiL  88 ;  his  deflnition  of  pity, 
iv.  53*;  his  phrase,  oC  dipping  the  tongue 
in  understanding,  280  ;  taught  his  dis- 
ciple to  bear  a  father's  wrath,  x.  197, 
459. 

of  Elea,  gidured  torments  rather 

than  betray  nis  friend,  iii  341. 

Zenobiut  (S.)  wore  sackcloth  as  long  as 
he  was  a  bishop,  iL  181* 

Zereon  hated  by  Attila,  viiL  512 ;  ix.  80. 
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from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Century. 
By  Claba  Lucas  Balfovb.    Fcp.  Svo.  78. 

Barter.  -;-  Homer's    Iliad,    translated 

almost  literally  into  the  Spenserian  Stanza ; 
with  Notes.  By  W.  G.  T.  Babtbb.  Svo. 
price  18s. 


NEW  WORKS  AXD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Banfield.— The  Statistical  Companion  for 

IB54 :  Exhibiting  the  most  Interesting  Facts 
in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical, 
and  Political  Statistics,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Corrected  to  the  Present  Time ;  and  includ- 
ing the  OensuB  of  the  British  Population 
taken  in  1851.  Compiled  from  Official  and 
other  Authentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Bakkbld, 
Esq.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Yalaing  Rents  and 

Tillages,  and  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Speci- 
mens or  Valuations ;  with  Kemarks  on  the 
CultiTation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different 
Situations.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lords, Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  New  Edition ;  corrected  and 
lerised  by  Johk  Bokaij>80N.    8to.  lOs.  6d. 

Berkeley.  — Reminiscences  of  a  Hunts- 
man. By  the  Honourable  Geantlsy  F. 
BxRKSiST.  With  Four  Etchings  by  John 
Leech  (one  coloured).    8to.  price  14e. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples :  With  Formul*  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Familiee.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopasdia  of  Rural  Sports; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  DescriptiTC,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 
A  new  and  thoroughly  rerised  Edition  t  The 
Hunting,  Racing,  and  all  relative  to  Horses 
and  Horsemanship,  revised  by  Habbt 
HisoTXB;  Shooting  and  Fishing  by 
Ephemsba;  and  Coursinff  by  1M&.  A. 
GhBAHAH.  With  upwards  of  600  Wood  £n- 
grayings.  8to.  price  50s.  half-bound. 

Blair's    Chronological    and   Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time :  With  AdditidSs  and  Corrections  from 
.  the  most  authentic  Writers ;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  rerision  of  Sir  BJiKBX  Ellis, 
K.H.  H^w  Edition,  with  Corrections. 
Imperial  8to.  price  3l8.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  —  The    Greek  Testament: 

With  copious  En^ish  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rey. 
S.  T.  Bloohvield,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.    2  vols.  8yo.  with  Map,  price  £2. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld'a  Additional  Annota- 
tions on  the  above.     8vo.  price  ISs. 


Bloomfield.— College  and  School  Greek 

Testament :  With  brief  English  Notea,  chiedj 
Philological  and  Explanatozy,  especialh 
formed  for  use  in  Collegea  and  the  PuklM 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  8.  T.  BtoommLD, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  Seyenth  amd  eh*ap^  £ditiaa, 
improved ;  with  Map  and  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld'a  CoUesv  and    School 

Lexicon  to  the  Q-reek  Testament.  Fcp.  Src. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus:  With 

an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  fier.  J.  £. 
Bode,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
16mo.  price  5s. 

Bourne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine, in  its  Application  to  Minea,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JorkBoitksib,  C^. 
New  Edition ;  with  80  Steel  Plates  and  3i9 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  278. 

Bourne. —  A  Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  illustraiiye  of  the  Scientific  Frinct- 
pies  upon  which  its  Operation  depends,  and 
the  Practical  Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its 
applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, and  Railways :  With  yariooa  Sugges- 
tions of  Improvement.  By  Johk  Bor&Ki, 
CX,    New  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  price  6fl. 

Boome.— A  Treatise  <m  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  yarious  Suggestions  of  Im* 
provement.  By  John  Boubns,  C.E.,  Editor 
of  The  Artisan  Club*t  Treatise  en  ike  Sie&m 
Engine,  With  flO  large  Plates  Ad  numerous 
Woodcuts.    4to.  price  dSs. 

Brande.— A  Dictionaiy  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art;  comprising  the  History, 
Besoription,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
BitJLin>E,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauvin.  The  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  including  a  Supplement,  and 
Numerous  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  60s. 

Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  apphed  to  ManofEMtures, 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calioo-Print- 
iug>  Sugar-Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c.  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Session  of  1852.  Arranged  by  permission 
from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  bv  J.  Scofperk, 
M.B.    Pep.  8vo.  '  [Jutt  read^. 
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BuU.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  Bj 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Bojral 
College  of  Fhysieianaj  formerly  Phjsician- 
Aoooucheur  to  the  FinBbury  Midwifery 
Institution.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  6s. 

Bull.— Hints  to  Mothers,  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room : 
"With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in 
connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c.;  and 
Sints  upon  Nursing.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  price  Ss. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Chablxs  Josiis  Bunsek,  D.D.» 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip- 
polytiu  and  his  Age,  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£6.  5s. 

*«^  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Eifpo/yiiu 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  wox4:s,  which 
may  be  had  separately,  as  follows ; — 

Hiaiorical  Section. 

1.  Hippolytos  and  his  Age ;  or,  the  Be- 

ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christia- 
nity.   2  vols.  8to.  price  £1.  lOs. 
I.  Hippolytns  and  the  Teachers  of  the 

Apostolical  Age ; 
n.  The  Life  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Apostolical  Age. 
Phiiologicdl  Section, 

2.  Outline  of   the  Philosophy  of  Uni- 

Tcrsal  History  applied  to  Language 
and  Religion.  2  vols.  8to.  price 
£1.  18s. 

PhUosophicdl  Section, 
8.  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena.    3  vols.  8yo. 
price  £2.  2s. 
I.  B^quiae  Literariae ; 
n.  Beliquiae  Oanonicae ; 
ui.  Beliquiae  Liturgtcae:  Cum  Appen- 
dicibus     ad     Tria    Analectorum 
Volumina. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historioal  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bxjksbn,  D.D. 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  f«>m  the  Get- 
man,  by  C.  H.  Cottsell,  Esq.  M.A. 
Yol.  I.  with  many  Hlustrations.  8to. 
price  28s. 

•*•  The  Second  Yolume  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689—1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bubton,  Author  of  The  Ufe  of 
Jhvid  Humcy  &c.    2  toIs.  870.  price  26s. 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  Geography  }  comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  complete  In- 
dices.   New  Edition)  nearly  all  re-engrared, 
enltt^ed,  and  greatly  improyed ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  sources  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new.    Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.    Boyal  4to.  246.  half-bound. 
.The  Modem  Atlas  of  28  full- 
I     coloured  Maps.    Bl.  8vo.  12s. 
Separately  I  ^^^  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full- 
^    coloured  Maps.    Bl.  8vo.  12s. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  care« 
fully  revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoyeries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.    8vo.  price  9s. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Ex- 
position of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World  ; 
their  Goyemment,  Population,  Beyenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manu&ctured,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Be- 
iigion,  Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  Histoxy  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer.  Fcp.  8yo. 
price  lOs.  6d.  cloth ;  or  13s.  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popnlar  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Ciyil  and  Criminal  j 
with  a  X>ictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Offioe  Begulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. «l6th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  ofthe  Session  1868.    Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agricnltore  in  1850  and 

1851 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
Jakes  Cauld,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Timee,  The  Second 
Edition.    8yo.  price  14e. 

Calvert  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;   or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Seyeral 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Bey. 
WiLLUM  Calybet,  Sector  of  St.  Antholin, 
and  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's. 
Printed  by  C.  Whittingham ;  and  orna- 
mented from  Designs  by  the  Author  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Eiizabeth^t  Fraifer  Book, 
Crown  8yo.  price  IDs.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

•Greek  Waters.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Cablisle.    Post  8yo. 

[NearUf  ready 


NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Catlow.— Popular  Gonchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modem  Sjstem  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animala ;  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
Liat  of  the  Familiee  and  Genera  of  Bccent 
and  FoesQ  Shells.  Bj  Aokss  Gatlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improyed ;  with  406 
Woodcut  niustrattons.    Post  8to.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Stad  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breedinff  Horses  for  the  Turf;  the  Chase,  and 
the  Boad.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especiallj  to  Tenant  Farmers.  B/ 
Cjbozl.    Fcp.  Sro.  with  Fiontispiece,  &s. 

Cecil's    Records    of  the    Chase,    and 

Memoin  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen  s  Illus- 
trating  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden  Times 
and  comparing  them  with jpreTailing  Cus- 
toms: Together  with  an  Introduction  to 
most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting  Countries ; 
and  Comments.  With  Two  Plates  by  B. 
Herring.   Fcp.  8?o.  price  7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil's  stable  Practice;  or,  Hints  on 

Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road;  with  Obscnrations  on  Bacing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting, Bace Biding, andSandi- 
capping:  Addressed  to  ownen  of  Bacera, 
Huntera,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Bacing,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Plate, 
price  &s.  half-bound. 

Chalybaens's  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dem Speculatiye  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to 
H^el :  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Becent  Schools.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  bj  Ax-'tniev  Tttuc 
Post  8ro.  price  8s.  6d. 

Captain  Chesterton's  Antobiography.— 

Peace,  War, and  Adventure:  Beingan  Auto- 
biographical Memoir  of  Qeorge  Layal  Ches- 
terton, formerly  of  the  Field-Train  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  subsequently 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  of  Columbia^  and 
at  present  GoTcmor  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cold  Bath  Fields.  2  vols,  post 
Syo.  price  IGs. 

Chevrenl  on  Colonr.  — The  Principles 

of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Coloura,  and 
their  Applications  to  the  Arts:  Including 
Painting,  Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries, 
Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured  Glasiog,  Paper- 
Staming,  Calico  Printing,  Lettetrpress  Print- 
ing, Map  Colouring,  Dress,  landscape  and 
Flower  (hardening,  Ac.  By  M.  E. 
Cheybbttl,  Merabre  de  Vln'stitut  de 
France,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Chables  Maetbl  j  and  illustrated  with 
Diagrams,  &e.    Crown  Svo.  price  128.  6d. 


Clinton.  —  The    Aatobiogr^[>h7    ad 

Literary  Journal  of  the  lata  Henry  Fpi 
Clinton,  Bsq.,  M.A^  Author  of  the  F-  I 
Helfmieiy  the  Faati  RomanLjbc  'EdUfd  :i 
the  Bot.  C.  J.  Fynes  OLiXToy,  Mx< 
Bector  of  Cromwell,  Notts.     [_Im  tkej^». 

Conversations  on  Botany.    Kew£diti» 

improrad ;  with  22  Platea.  Fep.  8to.  pr>*: 
7s.  6d. ;  or  with  the  Pktea  eolonrad,  12a. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.-~The  Life  ad 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul;  Comprisii^  i 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apwtk,  sad 
a  Translation  of  lus  Bpiatlea  inaeried  d 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Ber.  W.  J 
CONTBBABB,  M.A.,  lato  Fcllow  of  TriB*i 
College,  Ceunbridge;  and  the  Ber.  J.  i 
HowBON,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  CoIlega» 
Institution,  LiverpooL  With  40  Sngrarbp 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  toIs.  Mi. 
price  £2.  8s. 

Copland.  — A  Dictionary   of   Pnetial 

Medicine:  Comprising  General  Fathokfr, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Die^a^a, 
Morbid  Structuiw,  and  the  IHsorden  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  tsti 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Iiife;  with  nmae- 
rous  approred  Formulae  oi  the  MedksiM 
recommended.  By  Jambs  CopiVAin>,  M J). 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte* 
Lying-in  Uoepital,  Ac  Vols,  L  and  II.  6^3. 
price  £3 ;  9nd  Farts  X.  to  XYI.  4e.  6d.  cae^ 

The  CbUdren's  Own  Sonday-Book.   Bj 

JULU  COBICEB,  Author  of  Qmesiioms  n 
the  HUiory  of  Europe.  Witb  Two  lUustn^ 
tions.    Square  fcp.  8ro.  priee  5a. 

Cresy.— An  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,Tbeoretical,and  Practinl 
By  Edward  Cbbst,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  lUw 
trated  by  upwards  of  8,000  Wocdr&ts 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Macfaino?, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  th 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8k- 
price  £3. 18a.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  ui<f 

History  of  the  Gkune  of  Cricket.  By  th. 
Author  of  Principle*  of  Sdeniifie  Biiih: 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improred;  «ui 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Sro.  price  is. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cast's  Invalid's  Book.  ~  The  b 

ralid's  Own  Book :  A  CoUection  of  Becipe* 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countrir^^ 
By  the  Honourable  Ladt  Cu8T.  Fcp.  Stc 
price  8s.  6d. 
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Dale.— The  Domestic  Littirgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  FartB :  The  First  Fart 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
XJt»e,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
seiectodexclusivelyfromtheBook  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  B^ 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Cemon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  ^Kdition. 
Post  4to.  price  2Ib.  cloth ;  Sis.  6d.  calf ; 
or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 

,     f  Thb  Fakilt  Chaplain,  12s. 

^^  lTHEDO>£B6TlCLlTVSaY,10s.6d. 

Delabeche.-^The  Geological  Observer. 
B^  Sir  Hbkbt  T.  Dblabeche,  F.B.S., 
Director- Qeneral  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  New  Edition ;  with 
numerous  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  18s. 

Belabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  Hevby  T.Dei.abbchb,F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geoloeicai  Survey.  With 
Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  14s. 

Be  la  Rive. -A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rite, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings.   YoL  1. 8vo.  price  18s. 

Discipline.   By  the  Author  of  "Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &o.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  Chables  Lock  Eastlakb, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  Fifth  attd  cheaper  Edition,  i 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 

its  Author :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Rep/y :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  EdUion^  revised.     Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  j  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English  Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  new  Ind^.    Royal  8vo.  price  42s. 


The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 

Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  occurrences,  &o.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £8. 18s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4. 14e.  6d. 

Ephemera.  — A  Handbook  of  Angling; 

Teaching,  Fly-flshing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon  fishing ;  with  the  Natural 
History  of  River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemeea.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Salmon : 

Comprismg  the  Theory,  Principles,  and 
Practice  of  Fly-fisliing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  FUes  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  Histoiyr  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  wa^  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. With  numerous  coloured  Engrav- 
mgs.  By  Ephsmeba  ;  assisted  by  Afdbsw 
YovNO.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates, 
price  14s. 

W.  Ersldne,  Esq.  — History  of  India 

under  Biber  and  Humiyiui,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimiir.  By 
William  Ebskinb,  Esq.,  Editor  of  ifnKotM 
of  the  £mperor  Baber,    8vo.  price  82s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-MetaUic 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1852,  by  Professor 
Fabadat,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &o.    Arranged  by 

r mission  from    the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
ScoPEXBir,  M.B.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  Contain- 
ing Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  Districts  | 
and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation. 
By  Thomas  Fobestee,  Esq. ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant M.  S.  Bidpitlph,  Royal  Artillery. 
With  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates.  Svp.lSs. 

Francis.  —  Annals,     Anecdotes,     and 

Legends:  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance. 
By  John  Frakcis,  Author  of  The  Hutory 
of  the  Bank  of  England,kfs,  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Follom.— The  Marvels  of  Science  and 

their  Testimony  to  Holy  Writ :  A  Popular 
System  of  the  Sciences.  By  S.  W.  Fullom, 
Esq.  The  Eighth  and  cheaper  Edition ; 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 
pric^  5s. 


ITEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  b/Bo&iOHCoBNXT,£iiq.  lUoatnited 
by  Wood  EnffravingB,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8ro.  cloth,  21b.  ;  morocoo^  £1.  IGs. 

Gosse.  —  A    Matnntlisfs    Sojonm    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gossx,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  Sto.  price  14s. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contribntions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  B^view,  By  WiLixuc  B.  Gbb&. 
2  vols.  8to.  price  246. 

Gomey.— Historieal  Sketches ;  illustrat- 
ing some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  !.]>.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Bev. 
John  Hampdbh  GuiuniT,  M.iL,  Hector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Maiylebone.    Ecp.  8yo.  78.  6d. 

Gwilt— AnEncyclopsBdiaofArchitectiire, 

Historical,  Xheoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
JoflSPU  Q  WILT.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Third  Edition 
(1854).    8vo.  price  42s. 

Sidney  Hall's  General  Large  Library 

Atlas  of  Fifty-three  Maps  (size,  20  in.  by 
16  in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries 
carefrdly  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps. 
New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  with  the  Railways 
laid  down  and  many  entirely  new  Maps. 
Colorobier  4to.  price  £6.  6s.  half-russia. 

Hamilton.— Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  ^t»^«r^iii2^t>K>; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hakilton, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  i 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Lnther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GUBTAV  K6NIO.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hasb.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[In  the  press, 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Bev.  William  Habri&on,  M.A., 
Hector  of  Birch,  Essex,  and  Domestic  Chap- 
lain  to  H.E.H.  the  Duchess  of  Csmbridge. 
With  2  Woodcuts.    Pep.  8vo.  price*  5s. 


Hany   Hieover.  — The  Emitiii|M! 

By  Haikbt  HiBOTSB.  With  Two  Fks- 
One  vepreeenting  The  B&ght  &f^;  tbe  sb* 
The  Wrong  SorL    Ecp.  8to.  58.  M-hm 


Hany  Hieover.  -^  Practical  Eonoi^ 

ship.  ByHABBTHnoviB.  WiMYk- 
— One  representing  Going  Hke  Wmbu*,  \i 
other.  Going  like  Mnfft,  Fcp.  8to.  pnx  * 
half-bound. 


Hany  Hieover.-The  Stud,  forPractbl 

Furpoees  and  Practioal  Men:  betsgi6is> 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Hone  for  uiemoK  tin 
for  show.  By  Habbt  Huotib.  Mu- 
riates— One  representing  Jprtttifsosdi- 
for  most  purjtoeee  ;  the  other,  Bagiy  « '  • 
sort  for  any  purpose,  Fcp.  8to.  ptice  5»=  »£■ 
bound. 

Hany  Hieover.-The  Pocket  and  tie 

Stud;  or,  Practical  HinU  on  theMaB^^ 
ment  of  the  Stable.  By  Hibby  Hncni 
Second  Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  tl»AHL.' 
on  his  favourite  Horse  ^tff^w-  ^^'^^ 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hany  Hieover.-Stable  Talk  and  Ta& 

Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Youn|Sp«fJ^ 
ByHABRT&iEOTWi.  NewEdiUon,2Tc* 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  We. 

Haydon.-The  Life  of  Bei^amin  .^'^^ 

Haydon,  Historical  "^^^^^^tL 
biography  and  Journals.  B*t«d  i^d  «^ 
pUed  by  Tom  Taylob,  MA.  of  the  I^: 
Temple, Esq.  j  Ute Fellow  ofTriii^*/^ 
Cam6ridge,^and  late  Professor^of  the  t\^; 
Language  and  Literature  in  Unirenjtv  t 
lege,  London.  Second  Edition,  tn»^°. 
tiona  and  an  Index.  3  rols.  port  »«>•  V 
dls.  6d. 


Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities-  , 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personsgefl  oi  f^f^^j^^. 
Empire,  OivU,  Ecclesiastical,  J«^7^t 
tary.  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  ^^ 
-o^^A^   4.^   *i.^   11 -«f  Time;  t^^r,. 


chiefly  from  the  Records  of  *«  ^^ 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Sojewf*^ 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  o'  .yj^^ci 
spective  States ;  the  Peei«ge  and^^" .  Jy. 
Great  Britain,  and  numoroiw  oUiff 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improvad  «b«  j^ 
nued,  of  Beatson's  Political  In^^l-^ 
Joseph  Hatdh,  CJompiler  of  ^-^  ^^^ 
^2>«^<?*,  and  otlw  Work*.  SfO'P^ 
hftlf-bound. 


PTJBLiflHBD  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO. 


Sir  John  HerscheL—Outlmes  of  Astro- 
nomy. Bj  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hebschel, 
Bart.  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engrarings.    8yo.  price  ISs. 

HilL-Travels  in  Siberia. .  By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.  Author  of  Tiavela  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic,  With  a  large  coloured  Map  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Bussia.  2  toIs.  post 
8to.  price  24fl. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  reyised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Bank.  Fcp.  8to.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Hole.— Prize  Essay  on  the  History  and 

Management  of  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  especially  how 
far  they  may  be  developed  and  combined  so 
as  to  promote  the  Moral  Well-being  and 
Industry  of  the  Country.  By  Jambs  Hole, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes.    8vo.  price  5s. 

liord  Holland's  Memoirs.— Memoirs  o:'f 

the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  'Qy 
Henby  Bichabd  Lobd  Holland.  E'dited 
hy  his  Son,  Hbnby  Edwabd  LoedHo^jc^itd 
vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  price  98,  Od.  ea'  .l* 

liord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminisc  ,„««- 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbnet  Kdwa-   J^V^ 
Holland.     Second   Edition;        ^ u  ^^ 
simile.    Post  8yo.  price  10s.  6<i     ^""^   '^• 


Hooker.—Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hookeb, 
K.H.,  B.O.L.,  P.B.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.  &». 
Director.  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    16mo.  price  Sixptftce. 

Home.—An  Introduction  to  the  <^^cal 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy^g^p- 
tures.  By  Thomas  Habtwbll  ^.fi^B, 
B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  New  Edition,  reyiMd 
and  corrected ;  with  numerous  Mdi^iwd 
Eacsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.  J  6.%ols 
8yo.  price  639.  JibC^I      , 

Home.— A  Compendious  IntrodufMon  to 

the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  T«t»MAS 
Haetwell  Hoene,  B.D.,  of  St.i^flfi^in's 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of 
Vis  Intrvduction  to  ihe  Critical  Slg^faff*^ 
Knowledge  of  the  Hohj  Scrivtttr4."V^^ 
Edition,  oorrectod  and  enlarged;  ^jftSf-^P* 
Hr^d  other  Engrs^vings.    l^ino.  P^igg^- 

.   jOviJ 

Howitt  (A.  M.)-An  Art-SftMeJtt  in 


rrro' 

dition, 
and 


Munich.     By  Anita  Maey 
yols.  post  8yo.  price  146. 


HowiTT. 

{elcfmuH 

uibiiloni 
.8-5^1  . 

liBjoMajry 

ived 
s  by 


Holl.iid.-Cll.ptOT  on  JF.ertd  Plmlo. 

rfueHy  on  Chapters  cont«ned"lrf''|^^« i 

8to.  prioe  lOs.  Od.     ooiJgiinO  To  -niiT  °' 
-  .ot8  avoid  9i«i;p8 

"Mto,;^'  .^.iRw  *&(i».i«*. 

WALTBBEAiQrHAEHoOK^D.D 

•Fop-  ^H>.  pnmifiH,  f(OfT«iU  vd  aliJ  iffl 
j£)A.*f  >i:-f.iiiAuO  .vi-H  of{)\d  b'>)')OTio'> 

with  Additions  and  Cor^ectioj 

,  >  l.^^,.md^  iM  w3vvB>rS^^o*j"  i 


^  Sowitt.-the  Children's  Y 
Wasmr^'mA  Four  IU"8^1,„ 

by  Jo^Abio^4^9Slpj-igm^ 
AKiSLvMABYgoWiri'.  ^oua#Wi«toeiFrice 
■  "  ■■» 
."ynsinK  lo  aJooqaA  a'it.'odmffH  ' 

menu,  ^ea,ure.,  ^nd  Sft^-te 
in  the  Country.     New  Editinn        -ll.  .? 

^'aihaH  .otM  ^d  ,Y»riofItxi«    a'loiItirA  sdi 
[U-jj-iLu^^mOI  .11  hna  .1  .aloV 


arkable  Places,    Mediurf 


^■fBtww  of  iSb-il * 

)iraaiidiPbefti 


tni- 
.ry 

,?if>voo  bovmo  07ieai:iri  ,f)ono^   iu>il)odi!siIS 

TO^nties  of^!J/orthun,b«jW^a]Sh^^ 
with  a  StroU  along  the  Border     v^t^' 

I      '"^''f«»Woolcut..MSI^KlT 
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NEW  WORKS  AHD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Had80iL--Plam  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  CofoSonrnty  with  the  I*w :  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distnbution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacj,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  C.  HviMOV,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London. 
New  and  enlaived  Edition;  including  the 
proTisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1862  (introduced  by  Loid  St. 
I^eonard's).    Fcp.  8vo.  price  28.  6d. 

Hndson.  —  The  Execntor's  Guide.    By 

J.  0.  HvDSOir,  Esq.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition ;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  K^  Pro- 

§prty  under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
able  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Hnlbert.— The  Gospel  Revealed  to  Job ; 

or,  Patriarchal  Faith  illustrated  In  Thirty 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Passages  of  the 
Book  of  Job :  With  Explanatory,  lUustra- 
tive,  and  Critical  Notes.  By  the  Sev.  G. 
A.  HuLBXBT,  MA^    8to.  price  129. 

Hnmbley.j-Jonmal  of  a  Cavalry  Officer: 

Including  the  memorable  Sikh  Campaign  of 
1846-6.  By  W.  W.  W.  Humblbt,  M.A. 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the 
Cambridge  Phflosophioal  Society  ;  Captaiji, 
9th  Queen's  Boyul  Lancers.  With  Plans 
and  ]i£ap.    Boyal  8ro.  price  21s. 

Eiuaboid<''8  Aspecte  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,^ by  Mrs. 
Sabiitx.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s. : 
or  in  2  vols.  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.   Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabikb. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Haff-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ;  8s.  6d.  ,^ch,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8vo. 
128.  6d.  each,  doth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  lemo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth ;  and  Part  II.  Ss.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Hamphreys.~Sentiment8  and  Similes  of 

Shakspeare :  A  Classified  flection  of  Similes, 
Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remark- 
able Passages  in  Shakspeare's  Plays  and 
Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated 
border  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
Elizabethan  Period,  massive  carved  covers, 
and  other  Embellishments,  designed  and 
executed  by  H,  N.  Hukpheeys.  Square 
post  8vo.  price  21s. 


«Hmit  —  Researches  on  Light   in  is 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embraeing  a  Lcz 
sideration  of  all  the  Photographic  Proc£a£<< 
Bv  RoBBM  HuHT,  F-iLS-,  Profesacr  d 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  Schod  u 
Scienoe.  Second  Edition,  tiiorof^hir  i^ 
vised;  with  extensive  Additions,  a  ?>?», 
and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  10b.  6d. 

Jameson. —  A  CommonplacG    Book  sf 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Oii^i 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Cbanrt^ 
Part  II.  lAterature  and  Art.  By  Un. 
Jahsson.  With  Etchings  and  WoodE^ 
gravings.   Square  crown  8yo.  £Jtut  read^. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  Fint  Serki  i 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Editk-i] ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  EichiEc* 
by  the  Author.  Square  crown  8yo.  priced 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Aits 

Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  «..' 
legendary  At.  Second  Edition,  cowecfei 
ani  enlarged ;  with  11  ^Etchings  by  tfe 
Auf^or,  and  88  Woodcuta.  Square  cn-ti 
8vo.  price  288. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madomii, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  ForraicE 
the  Tliird  Series  of  Sacred  and  Lece^isrs 
Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
152  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  Sra 
price  28s. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  coir- 
plete  in  One  Volunje,  with  a  Portrait  ca- 
gntved  by  Henry  Bobinson,  and  a  Vignette 
View  of  Craigcrook  engraved  by  J.  Uoa^a. 
Square  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 

•»»  Also  a  LIBRABY  EDITION,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works: 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeb.  Revised  asd 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Ohablbb  P^os  Kdex, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  liow 
complete  in  Ten  Volumes  8vo.  price  Half-a- 
Ghiinea  each. 

Jesse.  —  Russia    and    tke   War.     Bj 

Captain  Jbssb  (hte  Unattached),  Author 
of  Murray's  Handbook  for  lUesia,  &e.  Wit.H 
a  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Sebas- 
tapool,  shewing  the  Batteries  and  Ap- 
proaches.   Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 


FUBUBHXD  BT  LONOMAl^,  BROWN,  A3n)  CO. 
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:>lin8ton.~A  New  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical :  l^orming  a  complete  General 
Oazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alezaitdbb 
Xbith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.E.G.S., 
f  .G.S.,  Oeographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,440  pages  s  comprising  nearly  60,000 
Thames  of  Places.  8vo.  price  86s.  cloth ;  or 
lialf- bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Lemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
John  Mitchell  Ksublb,  M.A.,F.C.P.S., 
&o.     2  Tols.  8vo.  price  288. 

lent.  —  Aletlieia ;   or,   tlie   Doom   of 

Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By 
WiLLiAH  Chaules  Mabk  Kent.  Fcp. 
8yo.  price  78.  6d. 

Oppis's  GoUection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms 

for  PubUc  and  Priyate  Worship.  New 
Edition;  including  a  Kew  Supplement  by 
the  Be7.  Edmund  Kell,  M.A.  18mo. 
price  4b.  cloth  -,  or  4s.  6d.  roan. 

Eirby  and   Spence's  Introduction   to 

Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Ihsects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  bvo. 
with  i^lates,  price  Sis.  6d. 

Kirby.— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William 

Kirby,  MA.,  Rector  of  Barham ;  Author  of 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  Joint- 
Author  of  the  Introduction  to  jEntomotoffy. 
By  the  Rev.  JoHir  Fbeehak,  M.A.,  With 
Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Facsimile.  8vo. 
price  158. 

The  Lady  Una  and  her  Qneendom;  or, 

Reform  at  the  Right  End.  By  the  Author 
of  Home  Truths  for  Rome  Feace^  &o,  Fcp. 
8  TO.  price  7s. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  PoUtical  State  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1851 : 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Notes  of  a  TraoeUer, 
8to.  price  12s. 

Lainifs  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849 :  Being  the  Second  Series 
of  liotei  of  a  Traveller,    8vo.  price  146. 

*^  The  ¥irtt  Series^  in  ISmo.  price  28. 6d. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine:  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.M. 
Lathak,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraorduiary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo« 
prioe  16s. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 

.  tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classifioation,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instruotive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  addi- 
tional Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro* 
vitalricef  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violety  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  Tob.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a 

Friend.    By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  My 
Unknown  Friends,  &o,    Fcp.  8to.  price  Os. 


Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.   By  a 

LADYiAuihorofZetferson  Happiness,  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 


Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horticnltore ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  principal 
Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological 
Principles.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  with 
Wood  Engravings.    8vo.      [lis  the  press. 


Dr.   John    Lindley's   Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  2^8. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  Insibus  poetiois  diversorum 
Oxoniensidm  Grseois  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulislmo  Lihwood,  M  jL  ifidis 
.Chrisli  Alummo.    8vo.  prioe  14b. 


Dr.Little  onDeformilies.— On  the  Notore 

and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  W.  J.  Littlb,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  Founder  of  the 
Royal  Orthopssdio  Hospital,  &e.  With  160 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    8to.  prioe  ISs. 
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NBW  WOBKS  iiTD  NEW  EDITIOM 


Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Country  Compa* 

nion;  or,  How  to  enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Bationallj.  Fourth  Edition  ;  with  Plates 
and  Wood  BngraTlngs.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  58. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animak of  the Bntiah  lalands :  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of 
Species  and  Varieties;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  extenud  Form ;  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.H.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engrayings.    8to.  price  25s. 

Lo  w.—Elements  of  Practical  Agricnltnre ; 

oomprehendins  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  ^Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D .  Low,  Esq. 
F.B.S.E.  New  Edition ;  with  200  WoodcuU. 
8to.  price  21s. 

Macanlay.— Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon. 

T.  B.  Maoaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Him- 
SBLV.    8vo.  price  12s. 

Macanlay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomah  BABnrGTOV  Macaulat.  New 
Edition.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  328. 

Mr.  Macanlay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Beriew.    Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  LiBBABT  Editioit  (the  Sepenlh),  in 

3  vols.  8to.  price  SOs. 

2.  Complete  in  Onb  Voluicb,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.      Square  crown 
8ro.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or  80s.  calf. 

8.  A  New  Editiok,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
price  21s. 

4.  Peoflb's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown 
8^0.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macanlay.**Lay8  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 

Irry  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babikgtok  Maoaulat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  lOs.  6d. 
bound  in  moroooo. 

Mr.  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

With  numerous  lUustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scarf,  Jun.;  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Willuuns.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21b.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macdonald.- Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louisa  Maodokald. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Macintosh.  — A     Militazy     Tour    m 

European  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  and  oa  :Ld 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  :  Inelisjjzj 
Koiites  across  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaril 
and  Excursions  in  the  Turkish,  Boasia^ 
and  Persian  ProTinoes  of  the  Gaucnki. 
Range;  with  Strategical  ObeervBtiofis  <m 
the  Probable  Scene  of  the  OperHtiona  of  tfae 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  By  }A&}^ 
Gen.  A.  P.  Maciktosh,  K.H.,  F  B.G  S., 
F.G.S.,  Commanding  Her  Majesty's  Trxf  j 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  With  Maps.  2  rd& 
post  Svo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Histoiy  of  £e^- 

land  from  the  Earhest  Timea  to  the  £sal 
Establishment  of  the  Beformation.  Libnrj 
Edition,  rerised  by  the  Author's  Son.  2  rak 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  IGsoelkmeoaB 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  lis 
Edinburgh  Beriew.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Tign^& 
Square  crown  870.  price  21s.  doth ;  or  30a. 
bound  in  calf. 

%♦  Also  a  NEW  EDITION,  in  S  Tt>Ii. 

fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 

M'Cnlloch.  — A  Dictionary,    Practical, 

Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  CommeToe 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  dustrat^d 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  B.  M*Culloc3, 
Esq.  New  Edition }  and  embracing  a  lai^ 
mass  of  new  and  important  Information  in 
regard  to  the  Trade,  Commercial  Xaw,  and 
Navigation  of  this  and  other  Countries. 
8vo.  price  SOs.  cloth ;  half-rusaiA,  55e. 

M'Cnlloch.-  A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Statural 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  B.M*Cuixoai, 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  Nev 
Edition;  with  a  Supplement,  eomprisir§ 
the  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  tbe 
Census  of  1851.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

M'Cnlloch.— An  Account,  Deacriptive 

and  Statistical,  of  the  British  Empire  ; 
Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities, 
Population,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious 
Institutions.  By  J.  B.  M'Cullooh,  Egq. 
Fourth  Edition  (1854),  revu^;  with  as 
Appendix  of  Tables.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  4^ 

Maitland.-— The  Chnrch  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  Description  of  the  Primitire 
Church  of  Bome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepol- 
chral  Bemains.  By  the  Bev.  Chaiues 
Maittand.  New  Edition ;  with  many 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  14s. 
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ton.— The  Chtirch  of  Christ,  in  its 

dea.  Attributes,  and  Ministry:  With  a 
^articular  Reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
he  Subject  between  Romanists  and  Fro- 
estanta.  By  the  Rev.  Edwasd  Abthttb 
:jiTTOir,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
lali,  Oxford.    870.  price  16b. 

ch.  —  A  Practical  Legal  Guide   for 

>ailor8  and  Merchants  during  War  :  Com- 
maing  Blockade,  Captors,  Cartel,  Colours, 
Zlontraband,  Droits  of  Admiralty,  Flag 
Share,  Freight,  Head  Money,  Joint  Capture, 
Neutrals  and  Neutral  Territory,  Prizes, 
S^ecapture  of  Property  of  Ally,  Rescue, 
Elight  of  Visit  and  Search,  SalTage,  Derelict, 
Trading  with  the  Enemy,  Orders  in  Council, 
Slc.,  Prize  Act,  Proclamation  as  to  Colours. 
With  Appendices  containing  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  other  Official  Documents 
relating  to  the  Present  War.  By  William 
Adam  Loch,  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.    8to.  price  98.  6d. 

)rimer'8  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Toimg  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  Sto.  Ss.  6d. 

oudon's   Self-Instruction  for  Toung 

Gardeners,Foresters,Bailiff8, Land  Stewards, 
and  Farmers  j  in  Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigono- 
metry, Mechanics,  Land-Surrey  ing,Leyelling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspeo- 
liTC  :  With  Examples  shewing  their  appuca- 
tions  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses J  a  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Woodcuts. 
Syo.  price  7b.  6d. 

oudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  ArboricultuM,  and 
Landscspe  Gardening:  Including  aU  the 
latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries;  a  Statistical 
View  of  its  Present  Stata;  and  Suggestions 
for  its  Future  Progress  in  the  Brit^  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
LoTTDov.    8vo.  price  60s. 

jQudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs;  or,  the  Jrboretum  el  Fruticeium 
Briiannicum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Natiye 
and  Foreign,  Scieritifically  and  Popularly 
Described ;  with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings 
of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardener8,and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50b. 


Loudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture; Induding  all  the  latest  Improve* 
ments,  a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  Britisn  Isles.  New  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.     8to.  price  50s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  in- 
cluding all  which  are  now  found  in,  or 
have  been  introduced  .into,  Great  Britain: 
Giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied 
by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner, 
who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover 
the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find 
in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information 
respecting  it  which  is  useful  and  interesting. 
New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1855,  by  Mrs. 
LoTTDOir  and  Geoege  Don,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &o., 
8vo.  \In  the  Spring, 

Loudon's   EncyclopsBdia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildmgs;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery :  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New 
Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  LorDON  ;  with  more 
than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  GSs. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  tliroughout; 
With  a  Supplement,  including  aU  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  LouDOir ; 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxtbb  and  Dayid 
W008TEB.  8vo.  price  8l8.  6d.— The  Sup- 
FLEHENT  separately,  price  14fl. 

Mrs.   Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar:  Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a  Ghirden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  whatis  requisite ; 
Directions  for  Laying  Out  and  Planting 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleaure 
Grounds,  and  Shrubberies:  and  a  short 
Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  16mo.  y>  ith  Woodcuts,  price  7s.6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  Airi)  NEW  EDITIONS 


James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition  ;  with  the  Author's  Auto 
biographical  Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Tignette.  Square 
crown  Bvo.  price  IDs.  6d.  oloth;  morocco, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  20$.  oloth ;  morocoo, 
86s.    '  •       ^ 

James  Montgomery's  Or^(inal  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
18mo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Moore.  — Man  and  his  Motives.    By 

Geoboe  Mooee,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.  price  68. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Geobob  Moors,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  Edition,    Fcp.  8?o.  price  6fl.     . 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation 

to  the  Mind,  lif  Geoboe  Moobe,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Colkge  of  Physicians. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  6b. 

Moore.— Healthy  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a 
few  of  their  relations  to  the  i^lood.  By 
Geobob  Moobe,  M.D.,  Post  8ro.  7b.  6d. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Joomal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Yignctte  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  to  VI.' post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

%•  Vols.  VII.  amlVIII.,  completing  the 
work,  flfire  nearly  ready,  , 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Con- 
taining the  Author's  recent  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with 
a  Portrait,  and  a  Vie^of  Sloperton  Cottage. 
Medium  8vo.  price  21s.  dotli ;  morocco,  428. 
Or  i»  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
19  Plates,  price  85s. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  By  Thomas  Moobe,  Author  of 
LaHa  Rookhy  &c.  Firat  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  pric^ 
5s.  cloth  ;  128.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   New  Edition, 

with  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the 
Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maelisc, 
B.A.  16mo.  price  5s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   Hlostrated  bj 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  chewier  Edition : 
with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole  of  "i:s 
Letterpreas  engrared  on  Steel,  by  F.  P. 
BecUr.  Super-]X>yal  8yo.  price  Sis.  6u. 
boards  ;  bound  in  morooco,  £2.  12a.  6dL 

Th«  Original  Bditlon  of  tMo  above, 

in  imperial  8to.  price  638.  boards ;  moroora, 
£(.  14s.  6d.i  proofs,  £6.  6s.  boards,— »«/ 

ttill  be  had, 

Moore's  Lall%  Rookh :    An    Oriental 

Romance.  New  Edition,  with  the  Auto- 
biographical Preface  from  the  Collective 
0  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  and 
a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  16iqo. 
price  5s.  cloth ;  lEs.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's   Lalla   Bookh:    An    Oriental 

Romance.  With  1^  highly.finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  (>>rboald.  Meadows, 
and  Stephanoff,  en^rayed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  N<?7 
Edition.  Square  crown  8?o.  price  Ide. 
cloth  s  morocco,  98s.   .' 

•^*  A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition, 
in  royal  8to.  price  Que  Guinea,  ttill  rematn, 

Morton's  Manual  of  Hiannacy  for  the 

Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  Contain- 
ing the  SubBt-ances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  witJi  an  attempt  at  their 
Classification  ;  and  the  Pharmnoopaia  of 
that  Institution.  Fifth  Edition  {IS^),  Fcp. 
8yo.  price  lOs. 

Moseley.-The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  the  Rer. 
H.  MosELKY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,-  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
King*8  Cdllego,  London.    8fb.'^rice  249. 

More— A  Critical  Histoiy  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literaturo  of  Ancient  Greece. 

.  By  William  Muek,  M.P.  t)f  CaldwelL 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price  36s.— VoPtlV. 
price  15b. 

"We  hail  with  fnrest  satisfKtton  this  con. 
tinuatjon  Of  a  work  so  eminently  calcalated  to 
promote  the  knowledite  of  Greek  classical  iitora- 
ture,  and  to  increase  tbe  taste  fcr  it  aoionr  the 
educated  classes.  Sinmlarly  felicitous  in  aeixinir 
the  SRiient  points  iu  the  character  of  the  diffe- 
rent tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  the 
different  brsnclie:!  and  peViods  of  their  litcmtir  , 
and  in  conveyins^  to  his  renders.— even  to  thi*<e  / 
unable  to  follow  the  train  of  his  discussion  iu  the 
originals,— clear  an<T  vivid  ideas  ou  the  subjet  t, 
Mr.  Mure  has  in  the  present  volume  treated  m  a 
mo8(  efTi'Ctivc  manner  the  general  history  of 
Greek  literature  durinic  the  Aitic  periQ4(i4«'- • 
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iflarray's  EneyclopsBdia  of  Geography; 

Gampruing  a  eompl^te  Dedoription  of  the 
Earth  :'  Exhibition  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenlj  Bodies,  its  Physieal  Stracture,  the 
Natural  History  of  eaeh  Country,  aad  the 
Industry,  Commeroe^  PoUtioal  InstiiutioDs, 
and  Ci/il  aad  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  88  Mi^,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  60b. 

Kfeale.— "BSsen   from  the  Ranks;**  or, 

Conduct  mvM  Caste.  Bj  the  Bev.  Ebskine 
Nkau,  H.A.,  Bector  of  Kirfeou,  Suffolk. 
Fcp.  6ro.  price  6a. 

S?eale.— The  Richestiiatbrinf  no  Sorrow. 

By  the  Bev.  Ebssikb  Nbale,  M.A.,  Hector 
of  Kirton,  Suflfolk.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  65. 

bTeale.— The  Earthly  Resting  Places  of 

the  Just.  By  the  Bev.  Ebskinx  Nxalb, 
M.A.  Boctor  of  Kuion,  Suffolk.  Fop.  870. 
with  Woodcuts,  price  ts. 

Neale.--The  dosing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Bey.  Erskinx  Nealb,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Kirton,  Saffblk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  toIs*  fopw  8vo.  price 
12s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  JoHJT  Hbnbt 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  OraWy  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.    Second  Edition,    8to.  price  128. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cbdbio  Oldaoae,  Bsq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbuiy,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Ozon.    Grown  870.  price  9s.  6d. 

Oldmixon.— Gleanings  from  Piccadilly  to 

Pere.  By  J.  W.  Oldmixoit,  C6mmander 
B  N.  With  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours. 
Post  8to.  [Just  ready. 

Opie  (lSrs.>-Memorials  of  the  Life  of 

Amelia  Opie,  selected  and  arranged  from 
her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts. 
By  Cectlia  Litcy  Bbiohtwbll.  Second 
Edition  j  with  Portrait.    8to.  price  10s.  6d. 

Lieutenant    Osbom's   Arctic   Journal. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  tTournal ;  or, 
Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Begions  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition.^ 
By  Lieut.  Shebabd  Osbobn,  B.N.,  Com- 
manding H.  M  .S. Y.  Pioneer.  With  Map  and 
Four  coloured  Plates.    Post  870.  price  12s. 


Owen  Jones.— flowers  and  their  Qndred 

Thoughts :  A  ScHes  of  Stanzas.  By  Mab7 
Akkb  Baook.  With  beautiful  Illustrations 
of  Flowers  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen 
Jones.  Imperial  8yo.  price  3Li.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in-Qftlf. 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  * 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Bichabd  Owbn, 
F.R.S.,  Hnnterian  Professor  to  the  OoUege. 
New  EdOaon,  corrected.  Bvo.  with  Wood 
Engravings.  [/a  tke  pren. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  toe  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts,  ^  Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  148. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,,  by  Qsosas 
Pbabce,  Esq.  8  vi^.  post  8voi  with  Por- 
trait, 26s.  6d. 

TOIi.  1.    PA8CAI.*8  l^ltOTtWCIAIi  LBT- 

ten :  with  M.  Villcmain'a  Esuy  on  Paae&t  preAxed,and  a  new 
Uainoir.    Pmt  8to.  Portrait,  8«.  M. 

YOIi.  O.    PASCAIi'S.TliOlTCIHTif  Off  M- 

Jiffioe  and  Crideoce*  of  ChriatianUjr.  with  Addiiiona,  fram 
Original  MS8. :  from  H.  raiig«ie'»  Edition.    Pd«t  8to.  Sa.  6d 

VOIi.  S.    PA8CJU.'8     IHISCKIiI^NKOVS 

WriUnKS.Correapondez^c,  Detacbvd  I'lioughto,  Ac. :  from  M. 
Paug^re'a  Edition.    Pofi|  Svo.  8a.  6d. 

Captaui  Peel's  Travels  in  Nubia.— A  lUide 

through  the  Nubian  Desert.  By  Captain 
W.  Peei,,  BN.  Post  8vo.  with  a  Boute 
Map,  price  6s. 

Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet: 

'  With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Begimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sick,  &c.    Bvo.  168. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated irom  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodouts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M. A.  F.R.S.  E.G.S.,  Deputy  Header 
in  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Iipperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
corrected  to  the  Present  Time;  with  4 
Plates.    Fcp.  8to.  ppce  60. 

D       ' 
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NEW  WOBKS  AJCD  NEW  EDITIONS 


PhiUips'g  Elementary  Introdnctioii  to 

Minenlogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Altentionf  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbookb, 
F.RJS^  F.G.S. ;  snd  W.  H.  Mellbb,  M.A., 
F.O.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
Universitj  of  Gambridge.  With  nnmerous 
Wood  SngTBTings.    Post  8to.  price  18s. 

Phillips.— Figures  and  Descriptions  of 

toe  Palsosoie  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Peron, 
and  West  Somerset ;  obserred  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sarrey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  F.G^. 
kc,    8to.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
«f  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8to.  with 
48  Plaies,  price  24s. 

Power's  Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  From  a  Journal  kept  in 
that  Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Post  8ro.  129. 


.  Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a  Series  of 

Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  Influence 
of  the  Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental 
Faculties.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


Polman's  Vade-mecum  of  Fly-Fishing 

for  Trout  \  being  a  complete  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling ; 
with  plain  and  copious  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  Third 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  68. 

Pycrofb's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5b. 

Dr.  Beece's  Medical  Guide;  for  the  Use 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners:  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory, 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and 
Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoyeries 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medics,  &c.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.  Rbbof,  M.B.C.S.  &c. 
8to.  price  128. 


Rich's  Illustrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Oreek  Jjexiooii :  Fun.- 
ing  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repitacntji^ 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Art^ 
Manofactores,  and  £very-daij  life  o€  tb* 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representstv?:.! 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Anliqjir. 
Post  8to.  prioe  21s. 


Sir  J.  Bichardson's  Joumai  of  a  Bc&t 

Voyage  throui^  Rqpert'a  Land  and  tl^r 
Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Disoorery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Wi:  a 
an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  :>{ 
North  America ;  a  Map,  Plates,  sod  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  Sto.  price  Sis.  6d. 


Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanship  : 

or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Managing  a  Hor^e, 
adapted  to  the  Guicbnoe  of  Ladies  and  Gr:^ 
-  tlemen  on  the  Boad  and  in  the  field :  With 
InstructionsforBreaking-in  Colts  and  Touo* 
Horses.  By  Captain  SiCHASD&osr,  late  uf 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  3  Line 
Engrayings.    Square  crown  8to.  price  14a. 

Biddle's  Complete  Latin-Kngfish  and 

Enslish-Latin  Dictionaiy,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edilion,  revised  and  corrected.     8to.  21b. 

^^  (  The  English-Latin  Dictionair,  Ta. 

^^^""     ^  I  The  Latin-English  Dictionaiy.  lo«. 

Riddle's  Copions  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Ijatin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  gnd  chet^per  Edition.    Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary t  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality, 
and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  C^lassieal 
Words.     Boyal  32mo.  price  4b» 

Rivers's  Rose-Amatenr'sGnide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leadic* 
yarieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families;  their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved ;  including  a  full  Account  of 
the  Author's  experience  in  the  Culture  cf 
Roses  in  Pots.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written. 
8vo.  price  18s. 
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>ger8.— Essays  selected  from  Contribn- 

tions  to  the  Edinbupgh  Review.  By  Hsnby 
BooEBS.     2  Tola.  8to.  price  2  is. 

r.  Boget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  New  Edition,  ra- 
Tised  and  enlarged.     Medium  8yo.  price  14s. 

owton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

tetters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Edition,  including  several  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Bebbt.  With  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.     2  vols,  post  8to.  price  158. 

'he  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
by  S.  Belliu,  from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  at  Wobum  Abbey.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

>t.  John  (the  Hon.  F.)  — Rambles  in 

Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  By  the  Honourable  Febdinand 
St  John.  with  Four  coloured  Plates. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

It.  John  (H.)— The  Indian  Archipelago ; 

Its  History  and  Present  State.  By  Hobacs 
ST  John,  Author  of  The  British  Conque^U  in 
Ltdia,  &J0.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

3t.  John  (J.  A.)- 'There  and  Back  Again 
in  search  of  Beauty.  By  James  Augustus 
ST  John,  Author  of  Itis,  an  Effpfdian  Fil- 
primoffe,  &c.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2l8. 

Mr.  St.  John's  Work  on  Egypt. 

Isis :  An  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James 
Augustus  ST  John.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends^  &c.  Fcp. 
8?o.  price  78. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
the  Bomans,  B.C.  146,  mainlv  based  upon 
Bishop  Thirl walVs  History  of  Greece.  By 
Dr.  Leonhakd  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Hector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  I^ew 
Edition.     12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.— -An 
Abilipomsnt,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.   Printed  by 

b.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  Thttmb 
Bible ;  bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  price 
Eighteenpence. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount   Printed  on 

Silver ;  with  Picture  Subjects,  numerous 
Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vignettes,  and 
Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
designed  by  M.  Lspellb  du  Bois-Gaxlais. 
Square  18mo.  price  in  ornamental  boards^ 
One  Guinea ;  or  31s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for  Easter. 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Ffiends,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Obiects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities ;  full  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Boundaries,  Begistered  Elec- 
tors, &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  | 

'  with  a  refemnco  under  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology,  and  an 
Abstract  of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of 
1851.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £2.  16s. 

Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.  By  a  Lady. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.- The  Earl's  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Jmy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Jmy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  8  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  168. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Gent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  865  DajB,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.   New  Edition.     12mo.  price  8s. 


Thomson's  Seasons.   Edited  by  Bolton 

Ck>RVSY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Serentj- 
seven  fine  Wood  Enrnvings  from  Designs 
bj  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or,  86s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab;  or,  a  Midsummer 

Day's  Dream:  And  other  Poems.  By 
WiLUAM  Thohab  Thornton.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  2a.  6d. 

The  Thumh  Bihle ;  or,  Verhum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693 ;  bound  and  clasped.    6imo.  Is.  6d. 


Todd  (Gharles).-'A  Series  of  Tables  of 

the  Area  and  Circumference  of  Circles ;  the 
Solidity  and  Superficies  of  Spheres;  the 
Area  and  Length  of  the  Diagonal  of  Squares ; 
and  the  Specific  Qrayity  of  Bodies,  &c. : 
To  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  the 
Author's  Method  of  Calculating  these  Tables. 
Intended  as  a  Facility  to  Engineers,  Sur- 
veyors, Architects,  Mechanics,  and  Artisans 
in  general.  By  Chablis  Todd,  Engineer. 
The  Second  Edition,  improred  and  extended. 
Post  Svo.  price  6s. 


Townsend.-~The  Lives  of  Twelve  Emi- 
nent Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Present 
Century.  By  W.  C.  Townsbnd,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes,  By 
W.  0.  Townsbnd,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  80s. 


Sharon  Tamer's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Author's  Son, 
the  Bev.  S.  Xubnbb.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  31s.  6d. 


Sharon  Tomer's  Histoiy  of  Eng]^ 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprisiagil 
Beigns  from  the  Normsn  Conquest  tc  J 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Eflituj 
revised  by  the  Bev.  S.  Titbsib.  4  rj 
Svo.  price  60s. 

Sharon  Tomer's  History  of  the  M 

Saxons,  from   the  Earliest  Period  t^i 
Norman  Conquest.    The  Serentli  £din^ 
revised  by  the  BcV.  S.  TrsyEB.  3 
Svo.  price  36s. 


Dr.  Tnrton's  Manual  of  the  todu 

Freeh-wat«r  Shells  of  the  Britifh  Isb 
A  New  Edition,  with  cousidersble  AddiJ 
by  John  Edwabd  Ghxt:  WithAYoc^a 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to. prke: 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manni 

tures,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  & 
sition  of  their  Principles  and  Practict 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  td 
rectcd  throughout ;  with  all  thelnfonsi 
comprised  in  the  Supplemeni  oj  A^v?-* 
prouemetits  brought  down  to  the  Pfl 
Time  and  incorporated  in  the  i>^^^* 
Most  of  the  Articles  being  entiwlj 
written,  and  many  new  Articles  r.o» 
added.  With  nearly  1,600  Woodcua 
vols.  Svo.  price  OOs. 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  Hiii 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watebtos. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Aiithof 
Views  of  Walton  HaU.  New  and  cbi 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  10s. 

Separately ;  Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  Si 
Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  46.  6d. 

Alaric  Watts's  Lyrics  of  the  Heart, 

other  Poems.  With  41  higWy-fin 
Line  Engravings,  executed  expressly  I<! 
work  by  the  most  eminent  Pain  ten 
Engravers.  Square  crown  8v0.  price  31 
boards,  or  45s.  bound  in  morocco; 
Impressions,  68s.  boards. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Bncyclopfled 

Domestic  Economy;  Comprising suci 
jects  as  are  most  immediately  connecte( 
Housekeeping:  As,  The  Constructi< 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  V 
ing.  Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them- 
scription  of  the  various  articles  of  Furl 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials— I^" 
Servants,  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  \ 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 
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THE  TRAYELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

IK  COUBSE  OP  PUBLICATION  IN  T0LT7UXS  PBIOB  HALP-A-OBOWN  EACH  : 

Comprising  books  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a  cbaracter  that 
will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 


Zi^l  of  the  ToLXrifSS  already  jmbluhed. 

Vol-  I.    MACAULAY*8  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE 8/« 

II. ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKE  and  GLADSTONE,  S/6 

III.  LAING*8  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY    2/6 

IV.  PFEIFFER's  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 3/6 

V.    EOTHEN,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  tbe  EAST   3/6 

VI.    MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  ....2/6 

VIL    HUC'8  TRAVELS  in  TAR rARY,&c 2/6 

Vin.    THOMAS  HOLCROFT's  MEMOIRS 2/6 

IX.    WERNE»8  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

X.    MRS.  JAMBSON'8  SKETCHES  in  CANADA... 2/6 

XI.    JEBRMANN'8  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG 2/6 

XII.    THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLBIG'8  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN    2/6 

XIIL    HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES V6 

XIV.    SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'8  NARRATIVE  2/6 

XV.    ALEXANDRE  DUMAS*  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRB-D'ARMES   2/6 

XVL    OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

XVII.    M<CULLOCH*8  LONDON  and  GIRONI^RE'a  PHILIPPINES 2/6 

XVIII.    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLBY  and  SOUTHEY»8  LOVE  STORY 2/6 

XIX.    LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES ;  and  ) 

JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON....  \ */* 

XX.    HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY  2/6 

XXL    THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION,  2/6 
XXIL    MEMOIRof  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNB,  2/6 
XXIII.    RANKE'sFERDINANDand  MAXIMILIAN  JcTURKEYand  CHRISTENDOM  2/6 
XXIV.    BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR  and  ) 

FERGUSON'8  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS..  J ' 

XXV.    SOUVESTRE'8  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  and  J 

WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS  ....  J ^ 

XXVI.    MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS  ) 

and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1831-82)....  3     ^ 
XXVII.    SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  >  ^.^ 

DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT S 

XXVllI.    LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS^of  NORTH  AMERICA 3/6 

XXIX.    DE  CUSTINE's  RUSSIA,  abridged 3/6 

XXX.    SELECTIONS  from  SYDNEY  SMTTH'8  WRITINGS,  Vol  1 2/6 

XXXI.    BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER's  SCHAM YL ;  and  >       2/6 

M'CULLOCH'8  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  > 

XXXIL    LAING's  NOTES  ofa  TRAVELLER,  First  Series 2/6 

XXXIII.    DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO ;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM V« 


M 


NEW  WOBKS  rvBUSKBD  bt  LONGMAK  axd  CO. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

In  coune  of  publication  in  Parts  price  One 
Shilling  each :  Comprising  books  of  Tsliuble 
infomuitioQ  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  reading  while  Trarelliog, 
and  also  of  a  character  that  will  render  Ihem 
worthj  of  preaervatioD. 


Li$i  of  the  PA&T0  uhruuiy  puUiihsd  i-^ 

l..Mr.  MaeanUjii  Ibmkj  ob  Warrm  HMtinfs. 

t..  „  „        LotdChTe. 

S..Limd««     la    the    vran   IMO  and    lUl.       Bj    J.    R. 
M'CnUocfc,  E*q. 

4.  .Sir  Bo^cr  Da  CoTcrlej.    From  the  Spectator. 

0..Mr.  Macattlar**  Two  Eaaay*  on  WlOlam  Pitt  and   tha 
Karl  uf  Chatham, 
t    7..Iiainf*sBaeMlcBca  in  Norway. 

8.  .Mr.  MaoanUya  Eaaaja  an  Bank*  and  Oladatoaa. 
S^IO.  .Ida  PfcUbr-a  Ladj'a  Yoyac*  round  the  World. 
1—11.  .EethcB,  or  Tracei  oT  Travel  from  the  Eaat. 

IS.. Hi.  Maeavlay'a  Baaajraon  Addlaonaad  Walpokk 
4— 1ft.  .Hae*»  TraTcla  in  Tartary ,  Thibet,  and  China. 
IS— 17..Thoniaa  Hokrof^'a  Memoira. 

IB.  .TiM  Earl  of  Carliale^  Laotnrcaand  Additiaea. 
l»_jO..Weme*a  African  Wandering*. 
Sl'-21. .  Mr*.  Jameeon'B  Sketcba*  in  Canada. 

n..BritlBm7andthaBibk,    By  I.  Hope. 

S4.  .The  Natural  Riolory  of  Creation.    Bj  Dr.  L.  Kaapw 

8S.  .Mr.  Macanlay'*  Eaaay  on  Lord  Bacon. 

S6.  .The  Eltctrie  Telenraph.  etc    By  Dr.  O.  WIlaoD. 
f7— n. .  Jerrvunn'*  Ptetaree  from  8t.  Petenbnrf. 
S»— 30.  .The  RcT.  0.  R.  Glelg'*  Lciptie  Campaign. 

81. .  Meokoir  nf  the  Duke  of  WetUngtnB. 
S8-SS..The  AuUrallaa  Colonira.    By  WllUsaa  Hughaa,  P.R.«.S. 
84—86.  .Sir  P^waid  Sraward'a  NarraUTc  Abrld^. 

8S.  .X«Ord  Jeffrey'*  E**ay*  on  SwUt  and  Richardaon. 

r..Ranke'*  Ferdinand  Land  Maximilian  11. 
8S— 39.  Memolra  of  a  Maltre  d'Arme*.    By  Aleundra  Duma*. 

40. .  Byron  and  the  Comic  Drmmatitt*.    By  T.  B.  Maeanlay. 

41 . . Marahal  TnrauM.    By  the  Rrv.  T.  0. 0«ck47M*H.A. 
1—13.  .Onr  Coal  Field*  and  Coal  Pit*. 

44.  .Barrow**  Tonr  on  the  Continent  in  MDCCCLIL 

45..8«i»*MenMulBwiaaMoaatateab   Bj&niswao. 

48.  .Girani4re<*  Philippine  lalaada. 

47 .  .Tttikcy  and  Chriatondom. 

48. .  Conf^eaion*  of  a  Worklni;  Man.    By  !«■•«•■¥•*«*•. 

49 . .  The  Chaac  in  Bnttaay .    By  I.  Hope. 

60.  .The  LoTe  Story  f^om  Southay'*  Doctor. 

61 . .  An  Attic  Philoeophar  in  Pari*.    By  E.  Smveatre. 

61.. Mr.  Maeanlay'*  Speaebe*  on  Parliamentary  HaCDrm. 

63.  .The  Rnaaian*  of  the  Sonth.    By  Sbirley  Brook*. 

61 . .  Indication*  of  Instinct.    R  y  Dr.  Lindley  Eemp. 
6— 66..Lanman**  Adventure*  in  the  Wild* of  North  ijfteiicn. 
7*68  60.. De  Cuatine'*  Ruaaia. 

eo..Durrieu'*  Morocco. 
81— «!.. Selection*  from  Sydney  Smith'*  WrlftlSfa. 

83..8chamyl,  the  Chieftain  of  the  Cancaaua. 

81..  Rn**U  and  Turkey.    ByJ.  R.  M'Cuttoch,  Eai}. 
86-48. . Laiag'a Noiea of  a  Traveller,  Pimk  9eiM*. 

f7..» 


Wheeler.— The  Geography  of  Herodotn 

Dereloped,  fixplained*  and  lUoatrated  froi 
Modem  Eesearebea  and  DisooTeries.  L 
J.  TiXBOTS  Whxsucb,  F.B.G.S.  8to.  wit 
Maps  and  Plans.  [NeaHy  remdy, 

^ranch's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaiim^ 

the  Valae  of  Lifvh<^,  Leaaehold,  and  Churc 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &o.  Third  Editioi 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  HTpei 
bolio  Logarithms,  Trigooometrj,  Astron'omj 
Geograpny,  &c.    Post  8to.  price  98. 

Lady  Willooghby's  Diary  (1635tol663 

Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  m  the  stjl 
of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refer 
New  Edition ;  in  Two  Parts.  Square  fr 
8?o.  price  Ss.  each,  boards ;  or,  bound  L 
morocco,  18s.  ea<^.  . 

Wilmot's  Abiidgment  of  Blackstone' 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  i: 
tended  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  sc 
comprised  in  a  series  e€  Letters  from  a  Fat'M 
to  his  Daughter.  A  New  Edition,  corrects 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Dav,  b 
Sir  JoBK  E.  Eabdlby  Wilmot,  Bat 
12mo.  price  6s.^d. 

Tonge.— A  New  English-Greek  Lezicoi 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  \ 
Writers  of  good  authority.  Bj  C.  1 
YoxOB,  B.A.    Post  4to.  price  One  Guiiu 

Tonge's  New  Latin  Grados :  Contunii 

every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  pa 
authority.  By  Authority  and  for  the  D 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harra 
Charterhouse,  and  Bugby  Schools;  £in 
College,  London ;  and  Marlborough  Colic] 
Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  o 
TOcted.    Post  6yo.  price  9s. 

Touatt— The  Horse.  By  William  Yow 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Editi 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  fi 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Ma 
Longman  and  Co.*s  Edition  should  be 
dered.)    8vo.  price  10s. 

Yonatt.— The  Dog.   By  Tliniliam  Yon 

A  New  Edition  \  with  numerous  EngnTJ 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  6b. 

Zompt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  j 

guage.  Translated  and  adapted  fcJ 
use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Seal 
F.B.S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additiod 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Trans 
The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  reil 
with  an  Index.    8vo.  price  148.  { 
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